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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  thb  Bund, 
South  Boston,  October  17,  1900. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Stcretary  of  State ^  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  sixty-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 
thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

Respectfully, 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary, 


nossi. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   CORPORATION. 


zgoo-zgoz. 


FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON,  President. 
AMORY  A.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-President. 
EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
MICHAEL  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


BOARD   OP  TRUSTEES. 


S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE,  Chairman, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT. 
CHARLES  P.  GARDINER. 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER. 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER. 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL. 


J.  THEODORE  HEARD,  M.D. 
HENRY  MARION  HOWE. 
FRANCIS  W.  HUNNEWELL. 
GEORGE  H.  RICHARDS. 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
Monthly  Visiting  Committee, 

whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  insect  tho  Institution  at  toast  onct  in  tack  month. 


January,   . 
February, 
March, 
April,  .    . 
May,     .    . 
June,    .    . 


X90Z. 

William  Endicott. 
Chahlbs  p.  Gardinkr. 
RoBBRT  H.  Gardiner. 
Joseph  B.  Glover. 
N.  P.  Hallowbll. 
J.  Theodore  Heard. 


July,  .    .    . 
August,   .    . 
September,  . 
October, 
November, 
December,  . 


zgoz. 

Henry  M.  Howb. 

FrANOS  W.  HtWNBWBLL. 

George  H.  Richards. 
WiLUAii  L.  Richardson. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 
S.  Lothrop  Thorndikb. 


Committee  on  Education. 

George  H.  Richards. 
Francis  W.  Hunnbwell. 
Robert  H.  Gardiner. 


House  Committee. 

William  L.  Rich|lrdson,  M.D. 
Charles  P.  Gardinbk. 
George  H.  Richards. 


Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  Lothrop  Thorndikb. 
William  Endicott. 
Joseph  B.  Glover. 
N.  P.  Hallowbll. 


Committee  on  Health. 

J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.D. 
William  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 


Auditors  of  Accounts. 


J.  Theodore  Hbard,  M.D. 
S.  Lothrop  Thorndikb. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   INSTITUTION. 


DIRECTOR. 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS. 


LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 


Bojrs'  Section. 

ALBERT  MARSHALL  JONES. 

Miss  CAROLINE  E.  McMASTER. 

Miss  JITLIA  A.  BOYLAN. 

Miss  JESSICA  L.  LANGWORTHY. 

MALCOLM  C  SYLVESTER. 

Miss  EDITH  A.  FLAGG. 

Miss  ELLEN  B.  EWELL. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


dirls'  Section. 

GAZELLA  BENNETT. 
SARAH   M.  LILLEY. 
FRANCES  S.  MARRETT. 
ALICE  B.  DEARBORN. 
ELLA  J.  SPOONER. 

ULIA  E.  BURNHAM. 

THEL  M.  STICKNEY. 
EDITH  M.  THURSTON. 
VINA  C.  BADGER. 


^- 


Miss  SARAH  ELIZABETH  LANE.  LU^arian. 
Miss  LAURA  M.  SAWYER,  Auistani. 
Miss  ANNA  GARDNER  FISH,  Clerk. 


DEPARTMENT   OP  MUSIC. 


EDWIN  L.  GARDINER. 
Miss  FREDA  A.  BLACK. 
Miss  HELEN  M.  ABBOTT. 
Miss  MARY  £.  BURBECK. 


Miss  LILA  P.  COLi;. 
Miss  MARY  E.  RILEY. 
Mns  LOUISA  L.  FERNALD. 


Boys'  Section. 

W.  LUTHER  STOVER. 
WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR. 
JOHN  M.  FLOCKTON. 
LORENZO  WHITE. 

Qirls'  Section. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  WILBOUR. 

Miss  BLANCHE  ATWOOD  BARDIN. 

GEORGE  W.  WANT. 
EDWIN  A.  SABIN. 


TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

GEORGE  £.  HART,  iMstrucior  and  Manager. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


JOHN  H.  WRIGHT. 

JULIAN  H.  MA  BEY. 

ELWYN  C.  SMITH. 

Miss  MARY  B.  KNOWLTON,  SUiyd. 


Miss  ANNA  S.  HANNGREN,  Sle^d. 
Miss  FRANCES  M.  LANGWORTHY. 
Miss  M.  ELIZABETH  ROBBINS. 
Miss  FLORA  J.  McNABB. 


DOMESTIC   DEPARTMENT. 


ELISHA  S.  BOLAND,  M.D., 

Attending  Physician. 
FREDERICK  A.  FLANDERS,  Steward. 
Mbs.  FRANCES  E.  CARLTON,  Matron. 
Mks.  EMMA   W.  FALLS,  Assistant. 


Housekeepers  in  the  Cottsges. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  KNOWLTON. 
Mrs.  CORA  L.  GLEASON. 
Miss  JESSIE  BENTLEY. 
Mrs.  SOPHIA  C.  HOPKINS. 
Mrs.  L.  ADA  MIXER. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 


DENNIS  A.  REARDON,  Manager. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  L.  BOWDKN]  Printer. 


Miss  LOUISE  CHISHOLM,  Printer. 
Miss  ISABELLA  G.  MEAhEY, Printer. 


WORKSHOP  POR  ADULTS. 
EUGENE  C  HOWARD,  Manager.  \  Miss  ESTELLE  M.  MENDUM,  Clerk, 


Miss  ELLEN  B.  WEBSTER,  Book4teeper. 
Miss  MAYBEL  J.  KING,  Assistant. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Abbott,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Cambridge. 
Adams,  John  A.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  £.  C,  Cambridge. 
Ahl,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Boston. 
Alger,  Rev.  William  R.,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  Michael,  Boston. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  John  F.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Gen.  Francis  H.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  New  York. 
Appleton,  Dr.  William,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs. -William,  Boston. 
Apthorp,  William  F.,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Bacon,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Ezra  H.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Miss  M.  K.,  Boston. 
Baldwin,  S.  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Balfour,  Miss  M.  D.,  Charlestown. 
Ballard,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 
Barbour,  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Barrett,  William  E.,  Boston. 
Barrows,  Hon.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 
Bartlett,  Francis,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Miss  F.,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  John,  Cambridge. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  F.,  Boston. 
Bartol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.,  Boston. 
Bartol,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
Bates,  Arlo,  Boston. 
Baylies,  Mrs.  Charlotte  U.,  Boston. 
Beach,  Rev.  D.  N.,  Minnesota. 
Beach,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.,  Springfield. 


Beal,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Boston. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  Providence. 
Black,  George  N.,  Boston. 
Blanchard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  Boston. 
Bourn,  Hon.  A.  O.,  Providence. 
Bowditch,  Alfred,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  P.,Jamaica  Plain. 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston.- 
Brimmer,  Mrs.  Martin,  Boston. 
Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  W.,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Edward,  Hyde  Park. 
Brooks,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brown,  B.  F.,  Boston. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 
Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 
Browne,  Miss  H.  T.,  Boston. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  A.  B.  M.,  New  York. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Boston. 
Bullock,  George  A.,  Worcester. 
Bumstead,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Cambridge. 
Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Brookline. 
Bumham,  Miss  Julia  E.,  Lowell. 
Bumham,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Burton,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Cabot,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Cabot,  Mrs.  S.,  Boston. 


Cabot,  Walter  C,  Boston. 
Callahan,  Miss  Mary  G.,  Boston. 
Callender,  Walter,  Providence. 
Carpenter,  Charles  E.,  Providence. 
Carter,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  West  Newton. 
Cary,  Miss  E.  F.,  Cambridge. 
Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Boston. 
Cary,  Mrs.  Richard,  Boston. 
Case,  Mrs.  Laura  L.,  Boston. 
Center,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Chace,  James  H.,  Valley  Falls,  R.I. 
Chace,  Hon.  J.,  Valley  Falls,  R.I. 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Boston. 
Chamberlin,  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Chamberlin,  Joseph  Edgar,  Boston. 
Chapin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 
Cheever,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 
Cheever,  Miss  M.  E.,  Boston. 
Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 
Qark,  Miss  S.  W.,  Beverly. 
Qarke,  James  W.,  New  York. 
Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 
Coates,  James,  Providence. 
Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 
Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.I. 
Cook,  Charles  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cook,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Coolidge,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  John  T.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston. 
Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 
Cowing,  Miss  Grace  G.,  Roxbury. 
Cowing,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Roxbury. 
Crafts,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Mrs.  Zenas  M.,  Dalton. 
Crocker,  U.  H.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  Sumner,  Brookline. 
Crosby,  William  S.,  Brookline. 
Cross,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Mrs.A.L.,  Portland,Me. 
Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 
Cunniif,  Hon.  M.  M.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Darling,  Cortes  A.,  Providence. 
Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  Boston. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 
DillaWay,  W.  E.  L.,  Boston. 
Dinsmoor,  George  R.,  Keene,  N.H. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Dow,  Miss  Jane  F.,  Milton. 
Dow,  Mrs.  Moses  A.,  Brookline. 
Draper,  Eben  S.,  Boston. 
Draper,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Dunklee,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston. 
Durant,  William,  Boston. 
Duryea,  Mrs.  Herman,  New  York. 
Dutton,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Boston. 
Earle,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Boston. 
Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Rev.  Christopher  R.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 
Ellis,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Miss  Clara  T.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly. 
Endicott,  William,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower,  Boston. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Emily,  Cambridge. 
Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L.,  Boston. 
Farlow,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Famam,  Mrs.  Ann  S.,  New  Haven. 
Faulkner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M.,  Boston. 
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Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  Boston. 
Fenno,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Boston. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Dorchester. 
Ferris,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Brookline. 
Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Brookline. 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Boston. 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.,  Boston. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Foote,  Miss  M.  B.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  E.W.,  Hartford, Conn. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen,  Boston. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.,  Boston. 
GafHeld,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammans,Hon.  George  H., Boston. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  Robert  H.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Francis  A.,  Boston. 
Glidden,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  Boston. 
Goddard,  William,  Providence. 
Go£F,  Darius  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Golf,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Goldthwait,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
GoodiDg,Rev.  A.,Portsmouth,N.H. 
Goodnow,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Cambridge. 
Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 


Gordon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Ellen,  New  York  City. 
Green,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  James,  Cambridge. 
Grew,  Edward  W.,  Boston. 
Griffin,  S.  B.,  Springfield. 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Mrs.  F.  Howe,  Plainfield,N.J. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  £.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood. 
Hallowell,  Col.  N.  P.,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Boston. 
Hanscom,  Dr.  Sanford,  Somerville. 
Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Auburndale. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Auburndale. 
Head,  Charles,  Boston. 
Head,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Heard,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus, Boston. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Chas.  P.,  Boston. 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.,  Boston. 
Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,^  England. 
Hersey,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Higginson,  Frederick,  Brookline. 
Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 
Hill,  J.  E.  R.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 
Hoar,  Gen.  Rockwood,  Worcester. 
Hodgkins,  Frank  E.,  Somerville. 
Hodgkins,  William  H.,  Somerville. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lynn. 
Holmes,  Charles  W.,  Canada. 
Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 
Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Boston. 
Horton,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Boston. 
Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 


Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Howe,  Henry  Marion,  Boston. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 
Howland,  Mrs.  O.  O.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  Francis  W.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Boston. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Boston, 
lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  Boston. 
Ingraham,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Wellesley. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Cambridge. 
James,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Brookline. 
Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  Boston. 
Johnson,  Edward  C,  Boston. 
Jones,  Mrs.  E.  C,  New  Bedford. 
Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Boston. 
Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Kasson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  Miss  H.  W.,  Boston; 
Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Milton. 
Kilmer,  Frederick  M.,  Somerville. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  Boston. 
Kimball,  Edward  P.,  Maiden. 
Knapp,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Knowlton,  Daniel  S.,  Boston. 
Kramer,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Boston. 
Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  England. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.,  Boston. 
Lee,  George  C,  Boston. 
Lee,  Mrs.  George  C,  Boston. 


Lillie,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Richmond,  Eng. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham. 
Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Boston. 
Livermore,  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Lord,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  John,  Auburndale. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Boston. 
Lovering,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Amy,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Charles,  Boston. 
.  Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Georgiana,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Luce,  Matthew,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Manning,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Brooklyn. 
Marrett,  Miss  H.  M.,  Standish,  Me. 
Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland. 
Marvin,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  I.  B.,  Providence. 
Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Boston. 
Matthews,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  D.,  Worcester. 
Merritt,  Edward  P.,  Boston. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  Boston. 
Minot,  J.  Grafton,  Boston. 
Minot,  The  Misses,  Boston. 
Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  C,  Boston. 
Morgan,  Eustis  P.,  Saco,  Me. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Eustis  P.,  Saco,  Me. 
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M orison,  John  H.,  Boston. 
M orison,  Mrs.  John  H.,  Boston. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold,  Boston. 
Morse,  Miss  M.  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Morss,  A.  S.,  Charles  town. 
Moseley,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Motley,  Mrs.  E.  Preble,  Boston. 
Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C,  Boston. 
Neal,  George  B.,  Charlestown. 
Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  Boston. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.,  Boston. 
Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Andrew,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Norcross,  Grenville  H.,  Boston. 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Oliver,  Dr.  Henry  K.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston. 
Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 
Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  Groton. 
Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Frederick  W.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Brookline. 
Peabody,  S.  E.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Charles  Bruen,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Mrs,  C.  E.,  Boston. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston. 
Phipps,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Boston. 
Pickering,  Mrs.  Edward,  Boston. 
Pickman,  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Milton. 
Pope,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Boston. 
Porter,  Charles  H.,  Quincy. 


Potter,  Isaac  M.,  Providence. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B.,  Boston. 

Powars,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Boston. 

Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Boston. 

Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 

Proctor,  James  H.,  Boston. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Boston. 

Rand,  Arnold  A.,  Boston. 

Rantoul,  Robert  S.,  Salem. 

Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.  Homer,  Boston. 

Reynolds,  Walter  H.,  Boston. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  Boston. 

Richards,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 
.  Richards,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Richards,  Mrs.  H.,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Richardson,  John,  Boston. 

Richardson, Miss  M.  G.,  New  York. 
.Richardson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Robbins,  Royal  E.,  Boston. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Boston. 

Robeftson,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  Boston. 

Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 

Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 

Rodocanachi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York. 

Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 

Ropes,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Boston. 

Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 

Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 

Russell,Mrs.  Henry  G., Providence. 

Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 

Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Boston. 

Russell,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Boston. 

Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline. 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Newton. 

Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Newton. 
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Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
SchafE,  Capt.  Morris,  Pittsfield. 
Schlesinger.  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Frederick  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.  R.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.,  Boston, 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Willard  T.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 
Sherwood',  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Brockton. 
Sigourney,  Mr.  Henry,  Boston. 
Slafter,  Rev.  Edmund  F.,  Boston. 
Slater,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Bostdh. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Slocum,  Mrs.  W.  H., Jamaica  Plain. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  £.  D.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L.,  Boston. 
Sorchan,  Mrs.  Victor,  New  York. 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  Mahlon  D.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.»  M.D.,  Boston. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Stearns,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Stevens,  Miss  C.  Augusta,  N.Y. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Swan,  Robert,  Dorchester. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Cambridge. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  Boston. 
Tapley,  Mrs.  Amos  P.,  Boston. 
Tarbell,  Gedrge  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 


Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaw,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  E.  V.  R.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thayer,  Prof.  James  B.,  Cambridge. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Tilden,  Miss  Alice  Foster,  Milton. 
Tilden,  Miss  Edith  S.,  Milton. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newtonville. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tompkins,  Eugene,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Tower,  Col.  William  A.,  Boston. 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Randolph. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  Herbert  S.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Vose,  Miss  Caroline  C,  Milton. 
Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Warden,  Erskine,  Waltham. 
Ware,  Miss  C.  L.,  Cambridge. 
Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Watson,  Thomas  A.,  Weymouth. 
Watson,  Mrs.  T.  A.,  Weymouth. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheelock,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
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White,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Roxbury. 
Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 
Whiting,  Albert  T.,  Boston. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Miss  Anne,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Brookline. 
Whitten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Whitwell,  S.  Horatio,  Boston. 
Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Wightman,  W.  D.,  Providence. 
Williams,  Mrs.  H.,  Boston. 


Williams,  Miss  Louise  H.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Mafia  Gill,  Boston. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  £.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  John,  Stockbridge. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thos.  L.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Hon.  Roger,  Boston. 
Woodruff,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Woolf,  Benjamin  £.,  Boston. 
Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OP  TMB 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION 


South  Boston,  October  lo,  1900. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly  summoned,  was 
held  today  at  the  institution,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary 
and  declared  approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  was  read,  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  persons  were  unanimously 
elected :  — 

President  —  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 

Vice-President — Amory  A.  Lawrence.  * 

Treasurer —  Exlward  Jackson. 

Secretary  —  Michael  Anagnos. 
Trustees  —  William  Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  Henry  Marion  Howe,  George  H.  Richards,   Rich- 
ard M.  Saltonstall,  and  S.  Lothrop  Thomdike. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in  attendance  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  invited  guests,  to  visit  the  various  departments 

of  the  school. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Institution  and   Massachusetts   School    for   the    Blind, 

South  Boston,  October  lo,   1900. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  your  association,  we,  the 
undersigned  trustees,  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
committed  to  our  charge,  for  the  financial  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1900:  — 

We  take  very  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state 
that  a  new  occasion  for  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  is 
furnished  to  all  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution  by  the  history  of  the  past  twelve 
months. 

During  that  period  the  school  has  enjoyed  absolute 
immunity  from  any  drawback,  and  a  good  measure  of 
success  has  crowned  both  the  faithful  and  assiduous 
applicatiori  of  the  pupils  and  the  painstaking  labors  of 
their  instructors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  under  review  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  recorded  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  establishment  was  252.  Since  then 
30  have  been  admitted  and  18  have  been  discharged, 
making  the  present  number  264. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  unbroken 
by  any  epidemic  or  infectious  disease,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  high  standard  of  work  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils.  In  spite 
of  this  we  are  obliged  to  record  regretfully  the  decease 
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of  two  students  in  the  boys*  department,  Thomas 
Crofton  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  Millard  Durette  of 
Friendship,  Maine.  The  former  died  on  the  eighth  of 
May,  1900,  of  a  cerebral  tumor,  and  the  latter,  on  the 
first  of  June,  of  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  These 
young  men  had  proved  their  worth  in  their  daily  life 
at  the  institution  and  in  the  class-room,  and  they  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  their  teachers  and  their  young 
companions. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  director,  which  is 
hereto  appended,  much  useful  information  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  school,  the  improvements  effected 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  the  needs  of  the 
future  will  be  found. 


The  Objects   and  Operations  of  the  School. 

The  work  of  the  institutioti  has  been  carried  on 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  main  object  of  the  exercises  pursued  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  school  has  been  to  promote 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  and  strengthen 
their  muscular  systems,  to  develop  and  discipline  their 
minds,  to  cultivate  their  hearts  and  chasten  their  sen- 
timents, to  improve  their  taste  and  aesthetic  sense  and 
to  provide  them  with  as  full  an  equipment  as  possible 
for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Regular,  systematic  physical  training  has  kept  its 
place  of  honor  on  the  list  of  the  educational  agencies 
employed  in  the  school  and  has  received  all  the  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  demands.  The  pupils  have 
been  required  to  go  through  a  series  of  gymnastics. 
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calculated  not  only  to  build  up  their  physique  but  also 
to  promote  their  mental  and  moral  sanity,  and  the  re- 
sults have  proved  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  in  every 
respect. 

Manual  training  which  constitutes  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  has 
been  especially  emphasized  of  late  years,  because  it 
meets  some  of  the  specific  needs  of  the  blind.  It  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  development  of  motor  nerve- 
cells  in  the  brain ;  hence  it  promotes  mental  power  as 
well  as  manual  dexterity.  It  is  both  creative  and  up- 
lifting and  teaches  effectively  the  weighty  lessons  of 
care  and  responsibility. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  literary 
department  during  the  past  year.  The  good  work 
of  rendering  the  methods  of  instruction  and  training 
as  natural  and  as  rational  as  they  ought  to  be  has  been 
prosecuted  with  diligence,  and  many  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  The  mind  of  each  pupil  has 
been  considered  not  merely  as  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation or  as  a  sort  of  granary  of  wisdom  but  has  been 
treated  as  a  growing  organism,  to  be  developed  and 
assisted  in  the  acquirement  of  power,  of  self-poise,  self- 
control  and  self-expression. 

Music  in  its  various  branches  has  been  taught  by  a 
corps  of  well  qualified  and  experienced  teachers,  and 
all  the  pupils  who  possess  the  requisite  amount  of 
musical  talent  have  been  carefully  instructed  and 
properly  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  art. 
Every  needful  facility  has  been  supplied  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Cut  off  as  the  blind  are  from  the  visible  universe,  they 
find  an  immense  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the 
domain  of  sound  and  are  very  eager  to  explore  it  and 
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to  revel  in  it.  Hence  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  with 
great  zest  and  derive  from  it  the  aesthetic  culture  and 
fine  artistic  enjoyment  which  they  cannot  obtain  from 
any  other  branch  of  education. 

Step  by  step  the  curriculum  of  our  school  has  been 
reorganized  and  enlarged,  so  that  those  of  the  students 
who  go  through  the  post-graduate  course  are  well 
fitted  to  pass  successfully  the  prescribed  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  various  universities  and  colleges 
of  New  England ;  yet  the  need  of  our  pupils  can  never 
be  entirely  satisfied.  Owing  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  pedagogy,  new  conditions  are  constantly 
created,  which  demand  the  adoption  of  improved  proc- 
esses and  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  provide  for  the  sight- 
less children  and  youth,  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care, 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those  which  are  freely 
given  to  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  best  public  schools 
and  endowed  academies  in  the  state. 

Finances. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
covering  the  financial  year^vhich  ended  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1900,  is  herewith  presented. 

The  statements  of  this  document  in  reference  to  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  are  very  gratifying  and 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

Cash  on  hand  September  i,  1899,      .     .     .     $21,282.28 
Total  receipts  during  the  year,       ....     250,912.42 

$272,194.70 
Total  expenditures  and  investments,       .     .     215,172.74 

Balance  in  the  treasury  August  31,  1900,    .     $57,021.96 
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We  earnestly  hope  that  the  efforts,  which  are  made 
at  this  institution,  to  equip  its  pupils  to  fight  success- 
fully  the  stern  battle  of  life  and  to  meet,  patiently  and 
courageously,  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  they  are 
destined  to  encounter,  may  continue  to  receive  from 
the  public  that  measure  of  support  which  they  so  well 
deserve. 

Bequests. 

We  have  new  reason  to  feel  that  the  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  blessed  memory  of  that 
great  benefactor  of  the  blind.  Miss  Helen  Curtis 
Bradlee,  has  been  immensely  increased.  During  tJie 
past  year  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  brother  of 
this  noble  lady,  following  exactly  the  explicit  direc- 
tions which  they  received  from  her  shortly  before  her 
death  as  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  property,  have 
given  to  the  institution  another  sum  of  $25,000,  and 
the  same  amount  to  the  kindergarten  for  little  sight- 
less children.  Thus  the  legacy  which  stands  as  an 
everlasting  monument  to  the  name  of  the  late  J.  PtiT- 
NAM  Bradlee  has  been  brought  up  to  $50,000,  while 
the  bequests  paid  in  compliance  with.  Miss  Bradlee's 
wishes  both  to  the  parent  school  and  to  the  kinder- 
garten, added  to  the  contributions  which  she  made  to 
the  latter  before  the  close  of  her  earthly  career, 
amount  in  all  to  $150,000.  In  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  this  last  munificent  gift,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  trustees  of  the 
estate,  Messrs.  William  L.  Strong  and  William  H. 
Hodgkins,  for  their  unfailing  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  that  we  record 
also  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  $23,750,  which  was  left 
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to  the  mstitntioii  bv  the  late  Rokekt  C  Biujxgs  and 
vhich  was  paid  to  our  treasurer  by  the  executors  ot 
his  wHL  Messrs.  Thomas  Minns.  Matthew  Luc>e  and 
Joseph  Sl  Kei^dalL  The  total  amount  of  thi^  bequest 
was  $2^joo(x  but  the  sum  of  $1,250  has  been  deducted 
from  it  and  paid  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  war  taxes.  Mr.  Billings'  will  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  his  sterling  worth,  to  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart  to  the  keenness  of  his  mind  and  to  the  cath* 
olidty  of  his  spirit  and  it  will  stand  fore\*er  as  a  mag^ 
nificent  monument  to  his  bene\x>lence« 

In  paying  a  fitting  tribute  in  our  last  annual  re* 
port  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  honored  citizens 
and  highly  esteemed  merchants  of  Boston,  the  late 
Stephen  Webster  Marston,  who  died  a  year  ago,  we 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  institution  and  its  work  and  that  he  had  be* 
queathed  to  it  the  sum  of  $5,ooa  For  this  legacy  we 
have  received  from  the  executors  of  Mn  Marston*s 
will  the  amount  of  $4,500,  the  balance  of  $500  having 
been  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  war  taxes. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Peters  has  sent  to  our  treasurer  the  sum 
of  fcoo  as  a  legacy  left  to  the  institution  by  his  late 
father,  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  of  whose  death  due  no 
tice  will  be  found  in  the  obituaries. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Lyman, 
executor  of  the  will  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Susan  Bulfinch 
Lyman,  a  further  sum  of  ^1,809,78,  and  one  of  $400 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld, 
making  the  total  amount  of  Mrs.  Lyman's  legacy 
$4,809.78,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Weld  $2,000. 

In  addition  to  these  bequests  this  institution  is  one 
of  twenty,  each  of  which  is  to  receive  annually  from 
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the  income  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert  Brock 
Brigham  one  thousand  dollars  for  all  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Brigham  was  an  astute  observer  of  the  condition 
of  men  and  a  sagacious  student  of  the  primary  needs 
of  human  society.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  the  problem  of  what  he  should  do  with  the  wealth 
which  had  rewarded  his  careful  business  methods,  and 
it  is  creditable  to  his  head  and  heart  that  he  felt  that 
suffering  humanity  had  the  first  claim  upon  it.  The 
disposition  of  his  large  fortune  is  in  some  respects 
unique,  and  his  will  is  a  model  in  its  way.  It  reflects 
the  liberality,  the  good  judgment,  the  breadth  of  mind 
and  the  warmth  of  heart  of  the  testator.  In  the  long 
list  of  the  institutions  and  societies,  which  have  been 
chosen  as  the  recipients  of  his  help,  there  is  not  a 
single  one  that  is  unworthy  the  aid  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  He  has  not  regarded  race,  creed 
or  color  in  the  distribution  of  his  benefactions.  The 
incurable,  the  blind,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  aged,  the 
poor,  whether  white  or  black,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
his  bounty.  The  bulk  of  his  estate  he  appropriated 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  home  for  incur- 
ables, and  his  gift  is  a  noble  one.  Perhaps  no  man 
possessed  of  immense  riches  has  recently  passed  away 
who  has  given  a  wider  range  to  his- philanthropy  than 
Robert  Brock  Brigham.  The  charities  of  this  princely 
giver  will  enter  the  dark  places  and  help  to  cheer  those 
who  are  now  cheerless  and  impart  hope  to  those  who 
are  most  hopeless. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  and  difficulties  under 
which  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  laboring  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  sufficient  room,  its  operations 
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have  been  prosecuted  with  undiminished  vigor,  and 
several  excellent  books  have  been  issued  during  the 
past  year.  The  most  important  among  these  were  the 
last  three  volumes  of  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People.  This  work  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  blind,  for  it  opens  to  them  a  record  of  past  events 
of  the  mother-country,  which  in  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion, in  accuracy  and  correctness  of  statement,  in  skil- 
ful grouping  of  facts  and  in  elegance  of  diction  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  We  have  also  printed  two  other 
books, —  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmo7td,  in  three  vol- 
umes, and  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Knowny  in  one  volume.  The  former  of  these 
works  forms  a  most  important  addition  to  our  collec- 
tion of  classical  literature,  while  the  latter  puts  within 
the  reach  of  the  blind  stories  full  of  action  and  inter- 
est. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  printed  in  em- 
bossed characters  thirty-nine  pieces  of  music  for  the 
pianoforte,  the  voice,  the  violin  and  the  brass  band. 

The  shelves  of  our  circulating  library  are  now  filled 
with  books  of  every  description,  printed  in  raised 
characters.  These  are  loaned  gratuitously  to  all  ap- 
plicants for  reading  matter. 

Our  collections  of  educational  appliances,  models, 
objects  of  different  kinds;  minerals,  stuffed  animals 
and  botanical  specimens  for  the  study  of  nature  have 
been  constantly  increased  during  the  past  year.  The 
general  library  has  also  received  many  new  accessions 
and  is  well  equipped  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  students  and  teachers  in  every 
particular.  It  is  steadily  put  to  its  highest  uses  and 
is  made  the  very  heart  of  the  organism  of  the  school, 
supplying  it  with  abundant  stores  of  mental  nutriment 
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and  sending  into  every  one  of  its  departments  streams 
of  the  precious  life-blood  of  fresh  and  vigorous 
thought. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  blind 
readers  who  live  in  different  parts  of  New  England 
and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  publications  issued 
by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  with  as  little  inconveni- 
ence as  possible,  we  cause  copies  of  these  to  be  placed 
in  eight  or  ten  of  the  leading  public  libraries  without 
any  cost  to  them  and  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  the  supply  of  embossed  books  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition. 

Workshop  for  Adults. 

The  department  for  supplying  work  to  industrious 
and  meritorious  blind  persons  is  now  in  a  little  better 
condition  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  it  has  received  a  fair  amount  of 
patronage,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  show  that 
there  is  a  balance  of  $1,269.74  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sheet. 

Nearly  as  many  blind  men  and  women  as  in  former 
years  have  been  constantly  kept  busy  in  the  shop,  and 
it  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  could  not  obtain  suf- 
ficient work,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  give  steady 
employment  to  several  others,  who  have  applied  for  it 
and  who  were  both  capable  and  eager  to  earn  their 
living  through  their  own  exertions. 

Early  in  December,  1899,  the  salesrooms  and  the 
office  of  the  institution  were  transferred  from  Avon 
place  to  No.  383  Boylston  street,  where  we  purchased 
some  time  ago  a  suitable  building  and  had  it  altered 
for  our  use  and  adapted  to  our  purpose.  This  removal 
has  proved  exceedingly  advantageous  in  more  ways 
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than  one.  Through  it  our  store  has  been  located  in 
one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  near  the 
residences  of  a  large  number  of  the  regular  patrons 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the  institution,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  work  of  the  blind  men  and  women 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  thousands  of  people 
who  pass  daily  in  front  of  our  place  of  business  and 
read  the  signs  attached  thereto. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  strict  honesty  in 
all  dealings  is  the  principal  rule  that  governs  the  ope- 
rations of  the  workshop.  The  mattresses  manufact- 
ured therein  are  precisely  such  as  they  are  represented 
to  be  and  compare  most  favorably  with  the  best  in  the 
market.  The  prices  are  even  lower  than  those  which 
goods  of  the  same  quality  command  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  fair-minded  housekeepers  will, 
as  a  matter  of  economy  to  themselves  and  justice  to 
a  deserving  class  of  people,  examine  the  articles  made 
by  the  blind  before  making  their  purchases. 

Commencement  Exercises. 

The  fifth  of  June,  the  day  for  the  commencement 
exercises  of  our  school,  proved  fair  and  cool,  a  matter 
for  congratulation  alike  to  the  graduates,  to  whom  this 
is  the  most  important  day  of  school-life,  to  the  other 
pupils  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  to  the  many  friends  of  the  institution 
who  hail  with  pleasure  this  annual  opportunity  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  school 
through  this  brief  resume  of  some  phases  of  the  year's 
work. 

The  auditorium  of  Tremont  Temple  was  well  filled 
by  interested  friends  at  three  o'clock,  when  the  great 
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organ  pealed  forth  its  salutatory  under  the  hand  of 
Herbert  A.  Strout,  who  rendered  Guilmant's  Proces- 
sional March  with  much  spirit.  The  young  musicians 
of  the  school  were  grouped  in  the  gallery  at  either 
side  of  the  organ,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  vol- 
untary the  members  of  the  orchestra  rose  in  their 
places  and  played  exquisitely  Haydn's  Menuett  from 
the  Military  Symphony, 

During  these  musical  numbers  the  little  children 
from  the  kindergarten  had  been  attentive  listeners* 
from  their  little  chairs  on  the  platform,  but  at  this 
point  they  took  possession  of  the  stage  and  began  to 
carry  out  their  share  of  the  programme,  a  full  account 
of  which  is  given  in  our  special  report  op  that  division 
of  the  work. 

When  the  stage  was  once  more  al  the  disposal  of 
the  older  pupils,  a  class  of  girls  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing exercise  in  Latin,  reading  and  translating  a  pas- 
sage from  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  conference  between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus.  Their 
sweet  voices  and  clear  enunciation  combined  with 
their  ease  of  manner  and  choice  diction  to  hold  the 
close  attention  of  all  present.  Edith  Thomas  was  a 
member  of  the  class  and  took  her  full  part  in  the  read- 
ing through  the  assistance  of  her  neighbor,  Nellie 
Kennedy,  who  told  the  audience  by  word  of  mouth 
what  Edith's  fingers  rapidly  imprinted  on  her  palm, 
Edith's  own  hands  doing  the  double  service  to  her 
busy  brain,  of  gleaning  on  the  one  side  and  of  impart- 
ing on  the  other. 

This  exercise  was  followed  bj  one  given  by  the 
boys  of  the  graduating  class,  who  had  prepared 
thoughtful,  scholarly  papers  on  Our  ''''Autocrat^'  each 
treating  of  some  period  of  the  life  of  the  genial  poet. 
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scientist  and  wit,  or  of  some  characteristic  of  his 
works.  This  series  of  essays  displayed  a  depth  of 
research,  a  breadth  of  mental  view  and  a  height  of 
appreciation,  which  reflect  no  little  credit  upon  these 
young  scholars  whose  methods  of  close  application 
and  severe  study  augur  well  for  further  attainments  in 
fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

A  remarkable  exhibition  of  physical  training  was 
made  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  class  of  girls, 
who  performed  very  difficult  feats  with  perfect  uni- 
formity and  grace.  They  were  justly  applauded  by 
the  enthusiastic  observers,  for  they  presented  a  pretty 
sight  in  their  red  and  white  costumes,  moving  in 
unison  at  the  command  of  their  teacher.  Elizabeth 
Robin  joined  in  this  exercise,  but  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  others  did  she  execute  the  movements 
that  she  was  distinguishable  from  them  only  by  the 
one  note  of  difference,  the  aid  of  the  special  helper 
who  stood  at  her  .side  to  give  the  abbreviated  com- 
mand on  her  ready  palm  and,  by  a  light  touch  here 
and  there,  to  supplement  the  counting.  The  military 
drill  by  a  class  of  boys  was  characterized  by  the  pre- 
cision and  orderliness  of  the  ranks  of  regulars.  Next, 
a  chorus  of  girls  charmed  their  listeners  by  their 
sweet,  melodious  rendition  of  Die  Heimkehr. 

The  proud  moment  in  the  lives  of  the  seven  gradu- 
ates was  then  reached,  and  they  stepped  forward  to 
receive  their  diplomas  from  the  hand  of  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  who 
accompanied  the  gift  by  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
and  good  wishes.  The  names  of  the  young  men  who 
had  gone  through  the  regular  course  of.  the  school 
were  Charles  Henry  Amadon,  Frederick  Joseph  Car- 
ney, Patrick  Joseph  O'Neill,  Herbert  Austin  Putnam, 
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Francis  Joseph  Rochford,  Herbert  Ansley  Strout  and 
Frederick  Vincent  Walsh. 

The  overture,  B  audi  tens  ireichCy  well  played  by  the 
military  band  of  the  institution,  brought  to  a  close  a 
most  pleasing  entertainment  which  was  successful  in 
giving  enjoyment  to  the  many  friends  of  the  blind,  in 
awakening  in  them  feelings  of  compassion  toward  those 
unfortunate  ones  >yho  must  struggle  under  a  heavy 
burden  of  infirmity,  and  in  teaching  a  lesson  of  forti- 
tude and  forbearance  more  forcibly  than  any  sermon 
could  do. 

In  flDemoriam. 

Members  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  are  obliged  to 
report  that  death  has  again  been  making  sad  inroads 
in  the  ranks  of  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the 
blind,  and  that  the  earthly  career  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  has  been  closed  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  list  of  the  deceased  com- 
prises the  following  honored  names :  — 

Hon.  Alanson  W.  Be^rd  died  in  his  home  at  No. 
395  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Mr. 
Beard's  career  was  a  distinguished  one  and  was  typical 
of  American  self-development.  He  came  of  good  New 
England  stock,  and  his  early  opportunities  were  those 
of  the  average  country  boy.  He  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  true  patriotism  and  in  stirring  times,  and  he 
was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  events  which  belonged 
to  the  latter.  He  was  a  man  of  force  and  courage 
and  possessed  genuine  qualities  of  leadership,  includ- 
ing the  power  of  organization.     His  interest  in  public 
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aflFairs  and  in  philanthropic  enterprises  was  profound, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  render  service  to  the  insti- 
tution whenever  he  was  asked  to  do  so.  His  presence 
was  striking  and  commanding,  and  corresponded  well 
with  his  character.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  his  generation. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Putnam  Lowell  Blake,  widow  of  the 
late  George  Baty  Blake,  died  in  her  home  at  No.  37 
Beacon  street  on  Saturday,  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1899.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Amory 
Lowell  and  was  born  in  Roxbury  before  that  town 
was  annexed  to  Boston.  She  proved  to  be  a  worthy 
heir  of  the  virtues  of  her  distinguished  ancestors  and 
was  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  commu- 
nity. She  had  been  for  a  long  time  actively  connected 
with  many  of  the  leading  philanthropic  and  patriotic 
societies  of  Boston,  and  her  deeds  of  benevolence  were 
always  performed  quietly  and  without  ostentation. 
Her  sympathies  were  keen,  her  benefactions  large  and 
her  generosity  unflagging.  Mrs.  Blake  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  many  good  causes,  including  that  of 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

George  Harvey  Chickering  died  at  his  home  in 
Milton  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  1899,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Chickering  from  among  us  we  have  lost  a  singularly 
lovable,  useful  and  noble  soul.  He  was  the  youngest 
§on  of  the  late  Jonas  Chickering,  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  pianoforte  firm  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  latter.  He  was  a  man  of  tender  heart,  of  gentle 
demeanor,  of  strict  honesty,  of  true  patriotism  and  of 
splendid  ideals.  At  one  time  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  more  than  one  musical  organization  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Apollo  club  and  for  some  years 
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its  president.  Though  sorrow  and  trials  came  to  him^ 
that  radiant  sweetness  which  characterized  him  never 
passed  away  till  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon  him. 

Mrs.  Delia  K.  Cobb,  widow  of  the  late  Freeman 
Cobb,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  19CX).  She  was 
a  woman  of  even  temperament,  gentle  disposition  and 
attractive  appearance,  with  courteous  manners  and  a 
kindly  heart.  Goodness  beamed  in  her  countenance 
and  manifested  itself  through  her  words  and  deeds. 
Together  with  other  members  of  her  family,  she  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  blind  many  years  ago  and 
worked  cheerfully  and  heartily  for  its  advancement. 

Mrs.  Anna  Tucker  Coolidge,  wife  of  John  T. 
Coolidge,  died  at  Cotuit,  Cape  Cod,  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber twenty,  1899.  She  was  a  woman  of  pure  heart, 
distinguished  both  for  her  generosity  and  for  her  ten- 
der arid  boundless  compassion.  Refinement  and  cult- 
ure •  gave  her  a  gracious  power  of  helpfulness  and 
beneficence  in  the  community.  By  her  numerous 
deeds  of  generosity  and  benevolence  she  earned  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  poor  and  needy 
people,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  blind  and  their 
friends,  all  of  whom  mourn  her  loss  and  revere  her 
memory.  We  record,  in  words  as  simple  and  sincere 
as  befit  her  character,  our  tribute  to  her  worth  as  a 
liberal  and  firm  friend  of  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Clara  Bigelow  Dabney,  wife  of  Mr.  Lewis  S. 
Dabney  of  Beacon  street,  the  well-known  lawyer,  died 
in  Paris,  France,  from  typhoid  fever  on  Monday,  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  1899.  She  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
ceptional kindness  of  spirit,  of  broad  sympathies  and 
of  unstinted  liberality.  She  was  a  generous  contribu- 
tor to  various  good  causes,  among  which  that  of  the 
blind  was  included,  and  her  death  has  thrown  a  shadow 
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on  the  path  of  a  large  number  of  friends  who  loved 
and  honored  her. 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Fuller  of  West  Hingham,  widow 
of  the  late  John  E.  Fuller,  died  at  her  home  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,  1899.  She  was  a  woman 
of  many  gifts,  sterling  character  and  broad  influence. 
Her  active  interest  in  many  benevolent  enterprises 
was  unfailing,  and  her  life  was  full  of  good  works. 
By  her  constant  thought  for  others  and  by  her  un- 
numbered acts  of  kindness,  she  endeared  herself  to 
many  hearts  and  she  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those 
who  knew  her  well  and  admired  the  beauty  of  her 
soul. 

Mrs.  Susan.  TiLLiNGHAST  Kimball,  widow  of  the 
late  M.  Day  Kimball,  died  at  her  residence,  No.  325 
Commonwealth  avenue,  on  Thursday,  March  twenty- 
two,  1900.  She  belonged  to  the  well  known  Morton 
family  whose  ancestor  was  one  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 
being  one  of  the  younger  children  of  Governor  Marcus 
Morton  of  Taunton,  and  sister  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marcus  Morton  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. On  her  marriage  with  M.  Day  Kimball  of 
Boston,  she  became  identified  with  this  city,  but  her 
interest  in  her  birthplace  never  waned,  and  the  gift  of 
the  fine  old  Morton  mansion  to  the  city  of  Taunton 
for  a  public  hospital  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
considerable  benefactions  ever  received  by  that  munic- 
ipality. After  the  death  of  her  youngest  son  in  1893, 
she  established  as  a  memorial  to  him  the  Day  Kim- 
ball hospital  in  Putnam,  Connecticut.  In  these  testi- 
monials of  affection  for  parent  and  child,  she  also 
found  expression  for  a  deeply  rooted  sense  of  public 
duty,  or  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity,  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  puritan  ancestry. 
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Mrs.  Kimbairs  charities  were  numerous  and  unfailing, 
reaching  a  large  number  of  sufferers  and  relieving 
many  a  victim  of  misfortune.  They  live  after  her  and 
are  her  best  and  most  enduring  monument. 

Mrs.  Anna  Cabot  Lodge,  the  widow  of  the  late 
John  Ellerton  Lodge  and  mother  of  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  her  home,  No.  31 
Beacon  street,  on  Monday,  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  In  the  death 
of  this  most  estimable  lady  there  departed  from  among 
us  another  of  the  very  few  remaining  persons  who 
linked  the  old  Boston  she  loved  so  well  to  the  modern 
city.  During  the  years  of  her  girlhood,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  decades  of  the  now  expiring  century,  Mrs. 
Lodge  aided  her  gifted  but  frail  and  delicate  mother 
in  entertaining  the  noted  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
to  whom  her  father  s  house  was  a  favorite  resort  and 
whose  intimate  friendship  and  companionship  she 
enjoyed  immensely.  Thus,  although  she  was  inclined 
to  be  quiet  and  retiring,  she  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nities to  train  her  faculties  and  to  store  her  mind  with 
such  information  and  general  knowledge  as  few  women 
of  her  time  possessed.  Gradually  she  became  deeply 
interested  in  various  charities  and  in  all  that  concerned 
the  good  of  the  community.  She  delighted  to  give 
from  her  means  with  a  liberal  yet  discriminating  hand, 
seeking  always  to  do  this  just  where  her  assistance 
would  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  recipient.  She  was 
especially  kind  and  thoughtful  in  helping  quietly 
people  who  early  in  life  had  been  better  situated  than 
they  later  became  and  to  whom  self-denial  and  priva- 
tion of  what  they  once  had  been  accustomed  to  were 
particularly  hard  to  bear.     She  had  a  great  admiration 
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for  Dr.  Howe  and  for  his  work  for  the  blind,  and  her 
gifts  both  to  the  institution  and  for  the  personal  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  Laura  Bridgman  while  the  latter 
was  living  were  frequent  and  substantial. 

Augustus  Lowell  died  suddenly  at  his  residence 
in  Brookline  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  one  of  the  worthi- 
est and  most  trusted  sons  of  Boston  and  fully  main- 
tained the  reputation  which  his  eminent  family  had 
won  and  preserved  for  two  centuries  of  honorable  and 
successful  endeavor.  The  positions  which  he  held  in 
many  societies  and  corporations,  as  president  or  as 
trustee  or  manager,  were  of  themselves  abundant  proof 
of  the  high  estimate  placed  on  his  ability,  integrity, 
prudence  and  intelligence  by  the  community.  He 
was  noted  for  his  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  his  nu- 
merous and  varied  tasks  and  responsibilities,  and  his 
life  was  an  example  and  an  encouragement  to  younger 
men.  Those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him 
could  not  help  recognizing  the  force  and  dignity  of 
his  character,  his  unswerving  truthfulness  and  his  un- 
deviating  adherence  to  the  most  stringent  rules  of 
honor.  His  help  and  advice  were  readily  extended  to 
any  one  in  need,  but  his  judgment  was  stern  and  piti- 
less against  the  wrong  doer  and  his  contempt  strong 
for  things  mean  or  deceitful.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution  from  1867  to 
1875  and  rendered  good  and  efficient  service. 

Jesse  Metcalf  died  at  his  home  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1899,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  manufacturers  in  his  native  state  and  served 
either  as  president  or  as  director  in  a  large  number  of 
corporations.      He   was   kind-hearted   and   generous. 
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and  to  all  who  knew  him  his  death  caused  profound 
sorrow.  The  well  appointed  edifice  on  Waterman 
street,  where  the  Rhode  Island  school  of  design  has 
a  home,  is  a  monument  of  Mr.  Metcalfs  generosity. 
He  gave  the  land  upon  which  this  building  stands 
and  also  contributed  the  money  which  made  its  erec- 
tion possible. 

Edwin  Morton  died  at  Morges,  near  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  absent  from  his  native  land  and  a  con- 
firmed invalid.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  col- 
lege and  practised  law  for  several  years  with  success, 
first  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  born,  and  afterwards 
in  Boston ;  but  his  health  failed  so  completely  that  he 
undertook  in  the  summer  of  1874  a  voyage  around 
the  world  by  the  way  of  Japan  and  India.  Arriving 
at  Rome  in  1876,  he  found  himself  so  ill  that,  by  the 
advice  of  physicians,  he  went  as  a  last  resort  to  the 
baths  of  Baden  in  Aargau,  which  so  restored  his 
health  that  he  remained  in  that  town  for  about  ten 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Morges  on  lake  Geneva, 
where  he  had  lived  in  retirement  ever  since.  He  was 
gifted  by  nature  with  rare  musical  talent  and  with  a 
taste  for  all  that  is  best  in  literature.  He  was  ten- 
derly appreciative  of  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world, 
especially  of  the  sea,  near  which  he  was  born  and 
bred.  He  was  a  student  and  adept  in  political  and 
social  science,  in  Greek  history  and  in  the  poetry  of 
all  nations.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  purest  in- 
fluences of  the  transcendental  period  in  Massachusetts, 
while  the  culture  and  experiences  in  after  years  had 
broadened  his  mind  without  perverting  it.  His  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  extended  throughout 
Europe  and  America.     To  his  kindred  and  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  friends  who  are  living  in    Boston   and   who  . 
retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  Mr.  Morton's  fine  quali- 
ties, his  death  was  a  complete  surprise,  since  they  had 
not  heard  of  any  serious  increase  of  his  illness,  which 
was  of  long  standing. 

Louis  P.  Ober  died  of  heart  disease  in  Brookline 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  He  was  born  in  Alsace  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  a  youth.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  stately,  dignified  and  courteous  in  manner,  cordial 
and  a£Fable  in  general  intercourse  and  genial  in  social 
life.  He  was  successful  in  business  and  accumulated 
a  substantial  property  in  real  estate.  He  showed  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  kindergarten. 
He  is  missed  and  mourned  by  a  large  number  of 
friends. 

Edward  Dyer  Peters  died  at  the  Brunswick  hotel 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1900.  He  was  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Boston,  and  his  life  has  been  one  long  story  of  active 
beneficence.  He  loved  to  do  good,  and,  if  there  were 
a  kind,  thoughtful,  considerate  act  to  be  performed, 
he  would  improve  the  opportunity  with  rare  discern- 
ment. He  took  an  earnest  interest  in  our  institution 
and  its  work,  and  before  his  death  he  directed  his  son, 
Mr.  W.  Y.  Peters,  to  give  to  it  the  sum  of  $500.  Thi^ 
wish  has-been  carried  out  with  filial  reverence  and  in 
the  spirit  which  prompted  it. 

Jacob  Crowninshield  Rogers  died  at  his  home. 
No.  231  Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  second  day  of 
January,  1900,  in  the  seventy -second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  in  Salem  and  became  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished bankers  of  Boston  and  New  England.     A 
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loyal,  honorable  and  courageous  man,  he  has  left  a 
record  like  an  open  page,  clean  and  clear  throughout 
No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  better  for  the  act  ^ 
and  grateful  for  the  life  that  is  now  closed.  His 
charities  were  constant,  judicious  and  cheerfully  be- 
stowed whenever  a  cause  commended  itself  to  his 
judgment.  He  was  one  of  the  regular  annual  sub- 
scribers to  the  kindergarten  and  also  a  helper  of 
such  movements  as  were  calculated  to  promote  its 
interests. 

John  Codman  Ropes,  the  head  of  the  legal  firm  of 
Ropes,  Gray  and  Loring,  died  at  his  home.  No.  99 
Mt.  Vernon  street,  on  Friday,  October  twenty-seven, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  essentially 
a  man  of  letters  and  was  as  well  known  for  his  literary 
as  for  his  professional  achievements.  He  loved  books 
dearly  and  devoted  to  them  as  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  as  could  be  spared  from  his  practice  of  the 
law.  Though  a  civilian  all  his  life,  he  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  military  critic  and  historian.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  a  wonderful  power  of  analysis,  he  could 
readily  resolve  a  campaign  into  its  elements  and  de- 
scribe it  clearly  and  graphically.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  Napoleonic  era  and  made  luminous 
contributions  to  the  literature  relating  to  this  period. 
His  nature  was  so  strong,  so  vigorous  and  so  full  of 
energy  that  his  intimate  friends  have  found  it  hard  to 
realize  that  they  will  see  him  no  more.  Despite  his 
many  occupations,  he  found  time  to  enjoy  society  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  A  forceful,  bold  and  in- 
dependent thinker,  he  had  a  mind  of  great  natural 
capacity,  and  it  was  so  richly  stored  that  it  was  a  veri- 
table treasure-house. 

Barthold   Schlesinger    died  of   apoplexy    at  his 
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residence  in  Brooklineon  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
prominent  capitalists  of  Boston,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  had  been  identified  with  the  material  growth  of 
some  parts  of  the  city.  His  large  means  enabled  him 
to  invest  in  property  valuable  for  development,  and  his 
sound  judgment  was  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault  in  real 
estate  enterprises.  He  was  also  very  upright  and 
honorable  and  deeply  interested  in  reform.  Mr. 
Schlesinger  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  of  the 
fine  arts  in  general  and  of  flowers.  He  had  an  abun- 
dance of  the  latter  at  his  beautiful  place  in  Brookline, 
and  many  of  the  fairest  roses  from  his  greenhouses 
and  gardens  were  given  by  him  to  the  flower  mission. 
He  was  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
his  family  and  became  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  this  institution  in  1882  by  a  gift  of  money  to  the 
Howe  memorial  printing  fund.  He  had  been  for 
several  years  a  regular  contributor  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind. 

LuciAN  Sharpe  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  died 
on  board  the  German  steamer  Saale  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  October,  1899.  He  was  very  prominent 
in  the  business  drcles  of  Rhode  Island  and  served 
faithfully  as  director  or  trustee  in  several  industrial 
corporations  and  financial  institutions  of  his  native 
city.  He  made  frequent  trips  to  Europe  and  was  as 
well  known  in  London  and  Paris  as  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  He  responded  favorably  to  a  personal  appeal 
for  a  contribution  to  the  printing  fund  and  was  there- 
fore made  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  1882.  Of 
late  years  he  had  been  a  regular  annual  subscriber  to 
the  kindergarten,  and  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  attend 
to  his  business  he  never  failed  to  send  his  yearly  gift. 
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Joseph  Blake  Thaxter  died  at  his  home  in  Hing- 
ham  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1900,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  of  broad  views,  and  his  life  was  filled 
with  peace,  goodness,  high  aspirations  and  beneficent 
deeds.  By  his  agreeable  disposition,  upright  purpose 
and  fair  dealings  in  all  his  relations  with  men,  he  en- 
deared himself  to  those  who  knew  him  well  and 
gained  their  respect  and  confidence.-  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution 
from  18561:0  1865,  and  was  exceedingly  faithful  and 
painstaking  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thorndike,  widow  of  the  late  John 
H.  Thorndike,  died  at  Nice,  France,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  October,  1899.  She  was  a  typical  New  England 
woman  of  the  best  kind, —  sincere,  kindly,  courageous, 
public-spirited  and  modest.  Her  generosity  to  benevo- 
lent and  educational  institutions  was  widely  known 
and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Her  gifts  to  humane 
enterprises  were  regular  and  unfailing.  Her  name 
appeared  on  the  list  of  subscriptions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  most  of  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
day,  and  the  representatives  of  many  a  good  cause  will 
hardly  know  where  to  find  her  successor.  Her  life 
was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  it  could 
be  said  of  h^r  with  literal  truth  that  she  went  about 
doing  good.  The  mortal  part  of  Mrs.  Thorndike  may 
find  rest  in  foreign  soil,  but  the  incentive  and  blessing 
of  her  character  will  abide  here. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Sprague  Upham,  wife  of  Mr.  George 
P.  Upham,  died  at  her  home,  No.  144  Beacon  street, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1900.  She  passed 
away  as  quietly  as  she  had  lived.  Modest,  unassum- 
ing and  retiring  by  nature,  she  was  strongly  averse  to 
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all  display  and  ostentation.  The  loveliness  of  her 
character  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  careful 
training  and  education  which  she  had  received  in  the 
home  of  refined  and  intellectual  parents.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Peleg  W.  Sprague,  a  man  who 
served  the  republic  well  both  in  the  national  legis- 
lature and  upon  the  bench  and  who  would  be  sure  to 
impress  upon  his  children  the  essentials  of  a  noble 
character.  On  her  marriage  and  removal  to  Boston 
she  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  reverent  and 
gracious  ministrations  of  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  to  whose 
guidance  she  was  largely  indebted  for  the  develop- 
ment .of  her  liberal  and  hopeful  characteristics.  Thus 
she  became  a  woman  of  exceptional  worth  and  of  a 
beautiful  soul.  No  one  could  come  into  relations 
with  her  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  en- 
gaging charm  of  her  personality,  with  the  unobtru- 
siveness  of  her  manners  and  with  the  meekness  of  her 
spirit.  Of  her  generous  deeds  there  are  ample  evi- 
dences in  every  direction,  and  the  friends  of  the  blind 
have  good  reason  to  pay  a  tribute  of  earnest  gratitude 
to  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Anna  Cabot  Lowell  Quincy  Waterston, 
widow  of  the  late  Robert  C.  Waterston,  died  at  her 
home.  No.  526  Massachusetts  avenue,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  October,  1899,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  the  eldest  Josiah  Quincy,  the  second  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston  and  president  of  Harvard  college. 
On  account  of  the  eminent  position  of  her  family  and 
especially  through  her  own  talents,  Mrs.  Waterston 
was  able  to  gather  around  her  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  She  knew  well  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
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and  women  of  the  former  generation.  When  her  father 
entertained  Lafayette  she  was  a  school  girl,  but  the 
occasion  made  such  an  impression  upon  her  mind  that 
she  retained  a  vivid  remembrance  of  it  in  later  years. 
Her  life  was  filled  with  deeds  of  kindness  and  with 
the  public  spirit  of  her  race,  and  the  cause  of  the  blind 
has  been  near  to  her  heart  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sewall  Wells,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Goodwin  Wells,  died  at  her  home.  No.  8i 
Pinckney  street,  on  Friday,  the  eighth  of  August,  1900, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  She  traced  her  de- 
scent from  more  than  one  old  family  of  New  Eng- 
land,  being  by  birth  a  Sewall  and  also  a  descendant  of 
John  May,  an  English  shipmaster,  who  settled  in 
Boston  in  1640.  She  was  distinguished  by  natural 
benevolence  and  proverbial  generosity  and  was  a 
woman  of  great  intelligence,  integrity,  energy  and 
public  spirit.  She  was  much  interested  in  various 
philanthropic  causes,  which  she  was  always  ready  to 
assist,  and  was  an  excellent  representative  of  the  best 
traditions  of  New  England. 

Charles  T.  White  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  213  Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  March,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
He  led  a  very  active  life  with  many  and  varied  inter- 
ests and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  him  in  the  business  world  or  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  diversified  chari- 
ties with  which  he  was  occupied.  In  the  circles  where 
he  was  best  known  and  most  highly  appreciated,  his 
departure  from  this  life  has  left  a  void  which  cannot 
be  easily  filled. 
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These  brief  memorial  notices  give  utterance  to  our 
grief  and  to  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the 
institution  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  so  many 
prominent  members  of  its  corporation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT, 
CHARLES  P.  GARDINER, 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL, 
J.  THEODORE. HEARD, 
HENRY  MARION   HOWE, 
FRANCIS  W.  HUNNEWELL, 
GEORGE  H.  RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON, 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL, 
S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 

Tnistees, 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


The  world  leads  round  the  seasons  in  a  choir, 

Forever  changing  and  forever  new, 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay. 

The  mournful  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain. 

—  Percival. 

To  tfu  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  institution,  of  the  extent  of  its  operations  or  of 
its  present  requirements  and  of  its  prospective  or 
possible  needs,  we  must  take  a  careful  survey  of  the 
past  in  all  its  aspects  and  ascertain  what  has  been 
done  and  what  methods  and  processes  have  been 
employed. 

I  am  sure  that  a  retrospect  of  this  sort,  if  wisely 
directed,  will  help  us  to  find  out  how  to  perform  our 
tasks  and  do  our  work  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  indicate  to  us  the  course 
which  we  shall  have  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results  than 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  obtained. 

With  this  end  in  view  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you . 
the  report  of  the  director,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  school  during  the  year  just 
closed,  and  to  accompany  it  with  such  thoughts,  obser- 
vations and  suggestions  as  are  germane  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  may  be  of  assistance  to  its  im- 
provement and  extension. 

The  general   objects  of  the  institution  have   been 
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prosecuted  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months 
with  diligence  and  success,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies  and  other  work  has  been  highly 
commendable. 

The  teachers  and  other  officers  have  not  confined 
themselves  merely  to  a  formal  routine  of  service. 
They  have  done  much  more  than  this.  They  have 
exercised  a  constant  watchfulness  and  care,  an  ever 
active  ingenuity,  an  untiring  patience  and  an  inflexible 
perseverance  and  resolution  in  making  improvements 
and  in  advancing  steadily  the  cause  for  which  the 
establishment  exists. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  good  work, 
which  is  done  through  the  agency  of  the  school,  is 
fully  appreciated  both  by  the  friends  of  the  blind  and 
by  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  and  well  qualified 
to  be  competent  judges  of  its  efficiency  and  value. 
Ours  was  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America,  having  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  1829.  Since  its  opening  in  1832, 
1,495  blind  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ages 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  when  we  remember 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  and  training  have  be- 
come useful  members  of  society  and  self-supporting 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  result  is  not  only  very 
gratifying  but  highly  encouraging. 

Enrolment  of  Blind  Persons. 

Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms. 

—  Milton. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  number  of 
blind  persons  registered  in  the  various  departments  of 
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the  institution  as  pupils,  teachers,  employes  and  work 
men  and  women  was  252.  Since  then  30  have  been 
admitted  and  18  have  been  discharged,  making  the 
total  number  at  the  present  time  264.  Of  these  175 
are  in  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston,  74  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  department  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  15  in  the  workshop  for  adults.  The  first 
division  includes  162  pupils,  10  teachers  and  other  offi- 
cers and  3  domestics ;  the  second  comprises  74  little 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  third,  15  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

• 

The  Health  Record. 

Health  is  the  paradise  of  the  body. 

—  St.  Theodorus. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  or  precious  possession  in 
this  life  than  health.  Next  to  a  good  conscience,  that 
state  of  the  physical  organism,  in  which  every  part  is 
sound  and  all  the  vital  functions  are  kept  in  unison 
and  performed  freely  and  properly,  is  the  greatest 
blessing.  It  is  a  gracious  boon  of  heaven.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  virtues  and  the  soul  that  animates  pleasures 
and  "  makes  the  delights  delightful."  It  is  indispen- 
sable to  happiness  and  an  important  requisite  in  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  distinguished.  Without 
it  the  enjoyments  of  life  fade  and  become  tasteless 
and  save  in  rare  instances  no  moral  excellence  or 
mental  achievements  of  a  high  order  can  be  attained. 

Poets,  philosophers,  saints,  scientists,  thinkers,  edu- 
cators, all  alike  have  recognized  the  power  of  health 
and  have  sung  its  praises.  Galen  termed  it  symmetry 
and  Ariphron  designated  it  as  the  most  august  of  the 
blessed  goddesses.  Theodosios  had  such  an  exalted  ap- 
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preciation  of  it  that  he  wished  tp  have  the  word  Hygeia 
inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb.  Both  Dr.  John- 
son and  Emerson  placed  it  above  all  riches.  Bicker- 
steth  esteemed  it  as  the  best  of  all  earthly  possessions, 
and  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a  hale  cobbler  is  a 
better  man  than  a  sick  king.  Thomson  characterized 
it  as  the  vital  principle  of  bliss.  Gray  called  it  one  of 
heaven's  best  treasures,  and  Carlyle  considered  it  the 
'*  synonym  of  all  that  is  true,  justly  ordered,  good." 

For  reasons  that  can  be  easily  understood,  the 
blind  as  a  class  are  lacking  in  vigorous  health,  and 
therefore  greater  attention  and  more  diligent  care 
have  to  be  bestowed  upon  this  particular  point  in 
schools  established  and  maintained  for  their  benefit 
than  in  those  for  ordinary  children  and  youth. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  during  the 
past  year,  a  good  degree  of  health  has  been  enjoyed 
in  every  department  of  the  institution.  Although  we 
have  had  our  fair  share  of  the  colds,  sore  throats  and 
trivial  ailments  to  which  children  always  and  every- 
where are  liable,  we  have  not  been  visited  by  epidemic 
or  infectious  diseases ;  and  the  accidents  of  a  broken 
arm  and  a  broken  finger,  which  befell  two  of  the  lads, 
seem  insignificant  in  retrospect,  when  complete  re- 
covery has  been  gained.  But  the  white  page  of  our 
health  record  must  be  marred  by  two  sad  blots,  for  we 
have  lost  by  death  two  students  in  our  boys'  depart- 
ment. Thomas  Crofton  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  died  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  May  8,  of  spinal 
meningitis,  the  result  of  a  cerebral  tumor  of  which 
his  loss  of  vision  was  the  first  indication ;  and  Millard 
Durette  of  Friendship,  Me.,  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  at  the  City  Hospital,  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  1900.     Both  of  these  young  men  were  good, 
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painstaking  students,  interested  in  their  work  and 
showing  a  strong  desire  to  perform  the  duties  of  each 
day  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  to  be  worthy  sons 
of  their  alma  mater.  Their  loyalty,  faithful  service 
and  cheery  demeanor  won  for  them  an  abiding  es- 
teem and  aflfection  in  the  hearts  of  their  teachers  and 
school-mates,  by  whom  they  will  long  be  held  in  loving 
remembrance. 

Dr.  Howe  and  his  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Be  suffering  what  it  may,  time  will  bring  summer, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Blindness  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  severest  of 
human  calamities.  Whether  considered  from  a  mate- 
rial or  a  spiritual  and  ethical  standpoint,  it  is  found  to 
be  productive  of  more  ills  and  disadvantages  than  any 
other  physical  affliction  that  can  be  sustained.  By 
plunging  its  victims  into  a  sea  of  darkness  and  "  cut- 
ting them,  off  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men,"  it  tends 
to  dwarf  and  enfeeble  their  whole  being.  The  reasons 
thereof  are  obvious. 

Of  all  the  avenues  of  perception,  sight  is  the  broad- 
est and  most  perfect,  the  swiftest  and  most  delightful. 
Aristotle  regards  it  as  possessing  most  completely  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  a  sense.     He  says  — 

In  the  words  of  Lucretius,  it  is  the  surest  path  that 
faith  can  find,  by  which  to  enter  the  human  heart  and 
mipd:  — 

Via  qua  niunita  iidei 
Proxima  fert  humanum  in  pectus,  templa  que  mentis. 
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Sir  John  Herschel  remarked  that  it  confers  upon  us, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  ubiquity. 
Unlike  touch,  it  is  not  confined  in  its  operations  to  the 
number,  bulk  and  distance  of  a  few  particular  objects. 
On  the  contrary,  it  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  universe.  In  the  language  of  Emerson,  its 
organs — the  eyes  —  "are  bold  as  lions,  roving,  run- 
ning, leaping  here  and  there,  far  and  near."  Improving 
"each  shining  hour"  after  the  fashion  of  the  busy 
bee,  cind  flying  over  an  illimitable  extent  of  space  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  sight  collects  the  pollen  of  thought 
from  the  anthers  of  every  flower  in  the  wide  fields  of 
creation  and  "  hoards  the-  golden  store  "  in  the  cells  of 
the  hive  of  intellect  for  the  aliment  of  the  indwelling 
brood  of  human  faculties.  It  continues  the  longest 
in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper 
enjoyments.  Through  its  channel  knowledge  of  the 
outer  world  flows  more  abundantly  to  the  mind  than 
by  any  other  of  its  gateways.  It  is  the  visual  sense 
which  not  only  reveals  to  us  external  things  in  their 
natural  beauty  and  in  all  their  changes  and  varieties 
but  supplies  also  those  materials  out  of  which  the 
imagination  creates  new  forms  more  glorious  than  the 
original  ones,  bodying  forth  the  shapes  of  things  un- 
known, whilst  the  understanding  traces  the  different 
relations  existing  among  the  ideas  received,  and  gives 
birth  to  a  secondary  and  reflex  class  of  conceptions 
still  more  subtile  and  refined.  This  process  is  con- 
cisely hinted  at  in  the  following  words  of  Milton:  — 

1^  Life  and  sense, 

I  Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
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This  vehicle  of  enormous  wealth  of  objective  infor- 
mation is  a  nonentity  to  the  blind.  For  them  the 
golden  lamp  of  heaven  is  irrevocably  sunk  deep  in  the 
ocean  of  misfortune  and  concealed  by  the  ebon  cur- 
tain of  interminable  blackness.  Their  horizon  is  over- 
cast  by  dun  storm  clouds,  through  which  no  cheering 
ray  gleams.  The  mind,  which  is  the  only  thing  sub- 
lunary that  mirrors  forth  intellectual  light,  is  in  their 
case  veiled  by  folds  of  darkness  all  around  its  borders, 
and  the  background  is  a  blank  to  them.  Evermore 
theirs  is  the  brow  of  night,  whose  myriads  of  luminous 
isles  are  extinct.  Flowers  grow  at  their  feet,  and  dews 
like  diamonds  are  scattered  everywhere,  but  they  can- 
not perceive  them.  The  visible  universe  is  totally 
annihilated  to  them,  and  they  can  see  — 

No  starry  heavens,  no  azure  sky, 
No  swan-like  clouds  floating  by. 
No  mountain,  river,  lake  or  plain. 
No  wooded  hills,  no  waving  grain, 
No  matchless  painting  on  the  skies 
At  set  of  sun,  or  at  its  rise. 
The  magic  charms  the  seasons  bring 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring, 
Alike  take  on  the  same  dark  hue ; 
Alike  are  hidden  from  their  view. 

The  obscuration  of  so  important  a  sense,  raising  as 
it  does  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  minds  of 
the  blind  and  the  prodigious  variety  of  the  visible 
forms  of  nature  which  attract  and  enravish  the  eye, 
imposes  on  them  great  limitations,  which  are  followed 
by  grave  consequences.  Aside  from  barring  to  them 
the  temples  of  knowledge  and  drying  its  fountains  or 
turning  them  into  rocks,  it  curbs  the  energy  of  the 
blind  and  contracts  the  circle  of  their  play  and  exer- 
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cise.  It  narrows  the  horizon  of  their  perception  and 
diminishes  the  breadth  of  their  thoughts,  hopes  and 
aspirations.  It  isolates  them  from  their  surround- 
ings, and,  where  people  live  much  by  themselves,  they 
live  too  much  for  themselves.  It  occasions  certain 
disabilities  and  fosters  the  growth  of  self-esteem  and 
love  of  approbation.  It  acts  as  a  disturbing  force  in 
the  order  of  the  development  of  the  different  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  which  go  to  form  charac- 
ter, hinders  the  expansion  of  the  sympathies,  saps  the 
vitality  of  the  bodily  organization,  and  tends  to  render 
the  blind  weak  in  thought  and  irresolute  in  action,  as 
well  as  feeble  in  stamina  and  flabby  in  fibre.  Its 
effects,  as  seen  in  a  large  number  of  individuals^  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  light  coming  upon  a  plant 
from  one  side  only  and  causing  it  to  grow  crooked. 
In  other  words,  it  affects  them  intellectually  and 
morally,  as  well  as  physically ;  for,  to  repeat  one  of 
the  apt  quotations  used  by  Dr.  Howe,  — 

From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

Now  a  system  of  broad  and  liberal  education,  based 
upon  sound  scientific  principles,  reared  on  the  soil  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology  and  anthropology, 
and  taking  cognizance  of  all  the  physical  oddities  and 
peculiarities,  mental  idiosyncrasies  and  psychological 
phenomena  arising  from  the  loss  of  sight,  is  the 
most  powerful  and  efficacious  remedy  for  repairing  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  destructive  agency  of  blindness, 
and  for  fertilizing  the  soil  which  it  has  laid  waste.  It 
is  the  only  means  which  can  counteract  the  influences 
of  the  privation  to  which  the  blind  are  subject  for  life, 
reduce   its  results  to   the   minimum   and   enable   its 
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victims  to  soar  above  the  mists  of  misfortune  and  play 
their  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  thus  robbing  the  sting 
of  affliction  of  its  sharpness  and  winning  victory  from 
adversity  itself. 

The  illustrious  founder  of  this  institution  was  a 
most  profound  believer  in  such  a  scheme  of  education 
and  in  man's  capacity  for  improvement  under  it  re- 
gardless  of  bodily  obstructions.  His  conception  of  the 
beau  ideal  of  human  perfection  was  of  a  being  whose 
physical  formation  should  be  healthy  and  symmetrical, 
his  mental  faculties  active  and  enlightened,  his  tastes 
cultivated  and  refined,  and  his  sentiments  noble  and 
dignified ;  Dr.  Howe  devoted  his  genius  and  his  rare 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  blind,  which 
should  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  this  ideal, 
and  should  enable  them  to  develop  the  capacities  of 
every  kind  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them  —  to 
gain  the  mastery  of  themselves  and  reliance  upon  their 
own  resources,  to  enlarge  their  experience  by  personal 
contact  with  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  move, 
to  pursue  the  road  of  a  useful  and  wise  activity  to  the 
goal  of  true  happiness  and  to  meet  the  higher  obliga- 
tions of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Dr.  Howe 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  with  unparalleled 
assiduity  and  exemplary  self-abnegation.  His  entrance 
upon  the  field  was  a  most  fortunate  event,  for  of  all 
his  contemporaries  he  was  the  most  eminently  fitted 
to  take  charge  of  its  cultivation.  In  the  words  of 
Shakespeare,  he  was  — 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
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•  No  sooner  had  he  espoused  this  grand  cause  than 
his  interest  became  most  profoundly  enlisted  in  it. 
His  heart  was  ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  its  advance- 
ment. He  became  its  unflinching  advocate  and 
staunchest  promoter. 

Formed  of  a  superior  clay, 
And  animated  by  a  purer  ray, 

he  saw  at  a  glance  its  importance,  its  worth,  its 
possibilities  and  its  needs,  and  in  making  them 
known  to  the  public,  he  spoke  and  wrote  and  acted 
as  one  who  felt  the  iron  pierce  his  soul.  His  pen 
never  indited  a  weak  or  involved  sentence,  nor  did 
his  voice  ever  give  forth  an  uncertain  sound.  It  rang 
out  in  Massachusetts,  New  England  —  everywhere, — 
with  trumpet  tones.  His  earnestness  evoked  energy 
in  others  and  carrfed  them  along  with  him  uncon- 
sciously. His  zeal  was  contagious  and  compelled 
imitation.  He  exercised  an  electric  power,  which  sent 
a  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  those  about  him,  passed 
like  a  flash  into  their  natures  and  made  them  give  out 
sparks  of  fire.     His  triumph  was  secured. 

On  crossing  the  meridian  of  his  life,  Dr.  Howe  was 
favored,  in  his  philanthropic  exploits  in  general  and  in 
his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  blind  in  particular, 
with  the  constant  companionship  and  help  and  cheer 
of  that  saintly  being  who  sprang  up  in  the  circle  of 
his  children  and  shared  with  him  in  all  his  errands  of 
mercy,  and  who  grew  to  be  an  angel  on  earth,  an  in- 
tellectual prodigy  and  moral  colossus,  a  real  personi- 
fication of  every  womanly  virtue, —  of  goodness  and 
beauty,  of  charity  and  generosity,  of  truth  and  purity, 
of  modesty  and  chastity,  of  ever  active  and  never  in- 
termitting benevolence.    She  was  to  him  a  spirit  and 
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a  blessing  from  above,  a  source  of  joy  and  a  centre  of 
afifection.  Theirs  was  not  merely  a  blood  relationship 
of  father  and  daughter,  but  a  fellowship  of  kindred 
minds  and  loving  hearts.  They  walked,  thought,  sym- 
pathized and  worked  together.  They  were  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  in 
need  of  it,  and  their  deeds  speak  to  us  from  their 
graves,  and  beckon  us  on  in  the  paths  which  they  trod. 
Their  example  is  still  with  us,  to  guide,  to  influence 
and  to  direct  us.  For  nobility  of  character  is  a  per- 
petual bequest,  living  from  age  to  age  and  constantly 
tending  to  reproduce  its  like. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us,  unawares, 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

• 

Thanks  be  to  heaven  for  granting  us  these  noble 
laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  humanity;  and,  although 
they  are  no  more,  we  cannot  forget  their  love  for  the 
blind,  which  went  out  in  strong  tides  to  enlighten  and 
lift  them  up,  to  strengthen  and  cheer,  to  save  and 
bless  them. 

The  blind  in  their  turn  are  entitled  to  no  small 
credit  for  availing  themselves  to  their  fullest  extent 
of  the  uncommon  educational  advantages  secured  for 
them  through  the  sagacity  and  tireless  labors  of  Dr. 
Howe,  and  for  grasping  eagerly  the  end  of  Ariadne's 
thread,  which  was  presented  to  them  to  lead  them  out 
of  the  labyrinth  of  inertia  and  wretchedness,  where 
they  had  been  wandering  from  time  immemorial  and 
where  they  were  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur  of  ignorance.  Instead  of  bending  down 
under  the  ponderous  burden  of  their  infirmity,  moan- 
ing and  crying  for  light,  they  have  made  the  best  of 
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their  situation,  have  stood  up  manfully  and  striven  to 
lessen  the  crushing  weight  of  their  calamity  and  render 
it  bearable.  No  matter  how  hard  was  their  task  or 
how  thickly  was  their  path  beset  with  the  thorns  of 
difficulty,  they  have  not  deviated  from  their  course. 
They  have  wasted  no  strength  in  mournful  lamenta- 
tions or  doleful  supplications  as  did  their  fellow  suflfer- 
ers  in  the  past. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light, 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night : 

but  their  most  ardent  desire  has  been  to  eat  the  bread 
of  knowledge,  to  drink  deeply  of  the  *'  Pierian  spring  " 
and  to  learn  to  use  their  remaining  faculties  to  the 
greatest  advantage  for  themselves  and  others ;  and  a 
wonderful  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  their  condi- 
tion. Their  social  and  moral  status  has  been  vastly 
improved.  They  are  no  longer  objects  of  pity  and 
charity.  They  know  something  of  the  palms  and  lilies 
of  the  valley  as  well  as  of  the  lichens  and  thistles  of 
life.  There  is  sweetness  and  brightness  now  where 
only  bitter  discontent  and  dismal  gloom  formerly 
prevailed. 

Their  professional  attainments  receive  due  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  and  they  have  won  their  way  into 
positions  where  their  work  is  not  only  serviceable  in 
itself,  but  gives  them  adequate  returns.  Most  of  the 
rounds  in  the  ladder  of  their  education  have  been  sup- 
plied, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  those  which  are 
still  missing  will  be  procured  very  soon.  Their  claims 
to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  state 
are  generally  admitted.  They  form  integral  parts  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  enjoying  the  privileges 
and  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
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Such  are  the  fruits  borne  on  the  tree  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  To  raise  them  it  has  taken 
sixty-eight  years  of  profound  thought  and  infinite 
toil. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  harvest,  the  reforma- 
tion  is  far  from  being  complete.  Much  as  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  curing  weaknesses,  healing  in- 
juries and  weeding  out  prejudices,  a  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  repair  all  damages  as 
far  as  they  are  curable,  to  free  the  victims  of  the  loss 
of  sight  from  the  chains  of  groundless  tradition  and 
venerable  superstition  with  regard  to  their  impotence, 
render  accessible  to  them  the  armories  whence  they 
can  procure  the  weapons  necessary  for  the  battle  of 
life,  thrust  the  spear  of  hopefulness  in  the  bosom 
of  despair,  and  make  the  purple  wine  spring  from 
the  crushed  vintage,  and  the  leaves  grow  with  the 
thorns  on  the  briars. 

Doubtless,  external  aid  will  be  very  conducive 
to  this  end,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  be  given  without  stint  and  that  there 
will  be  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an 
amount  of  money  raised  large  enough  to  render  it 
possible  for  us  to  reconstruct  our  plan  of  educa- 
tion upon  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  scale 
and  to  effect  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
school.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  what  is  even 
more  imperatively  needed  for  complete  success  is 
energy  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipients of  these  benefits  to  make  the  best  of  them 
and  thus  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  misfortune.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  push  from  without  as  a  propelling 
force  from  within  that  will  enable  the  blind  to  swim 
across  the  river  of  misfortune  and  to   "  change  their 
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market-cart  into  a  chariot  of  the  sun,"  so  that  they 
may  rise  to  the  heights  of  public  usefulness  and 
breathe  the  air  of  individual  independence.  They 
must  find  a  spur  to  action  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
handicapped  in  the  race  with  seeing  persons  whose 
fitting  out  is  more  perfect.  They  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  earnest  persistence  outstrips  talent.  Noble 
purpose  and  firm  resolve  augment  ability  and  convert 
impediments  into  stepping  stones  by  which  to  climb. 
Indomitable  and  steadfast  resolution  not  to  submit 
or  yield  to  the  obstacles  of  affliction  bridge  over  its 
chasms  and  open  the  royal  road  to  achievement. 
True,  the  privation  of  the  blind  is  not  an  insignificant 
breach  in  their  armor,  and  they  must  fight  their  battles 
under  serious  disadvantages.  But,  aside  from  this, 
the  rest  of  their  equipment  is  flawless.  They  are  not 
denied  practical  sense,  which  takes  the  lead  even  of 
finely-tempered  genius  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  the 
potency  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Young :  — 

Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made ; 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade. 

With  this  quality  in  the  ascendant,  and  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  industry,  sobriety  and  patience, 
they  can  master  any  situation,  utilize  failures,  coin 
dangers  and  opportunities  into  wealth,  veer  and  haul, 
walk  and  play,  stand  and  rally,  live  and  conquer.  As 
Milton  puts  it :  — 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude, 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer, 
And  victor  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict. 

A  review  of  the  work  which  has  been  performed 
in   the   various   departments   of    the   school    during 
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the  past  twelve  months  seems  to  be  in  order  here. 
For  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  or  confirmation 
of  some  of  the  statements  made  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Importance  of  keeping  the  surface  of  tlie  body  clea7i. 

m 

Take  thought  for  thy  body  with  steadfast  fidelity. 

Goethe. 

The  importance  of  physical  training  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  agencies  for  developing  and 
moulding  the  corporeal  frame,  for  preventing  or 
correcting  anatomical  and  physiological  defects  so 
far  as  these  are  remediable,  and  for  promoting 
soundness  of  health,  cerebral  energy,  resoluteness 
of  purpose,  endurance  and  many  other  qualities 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  has  been  more  than 
once  shown  in  such  a  clear  and  convincing  manner 
that  it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  to  dwell  again 
upon  this  subject  at  great  length  and  to  repeat 
here  what  has  been  formerly  stated.  Yet  we  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  about  it  at 
this  juncture. 

For  obvious  reasons  bodily  training  is  more  needful 
and  of  far  greater  value  in  the  case  of  the  blind  than 
in  that  of  seeing  children  and  youth,  and  no  school  es- 
tablished and  supported  for  the  special  benefit  of  those 
bereft  of  the  visual  sense  can  perform  its  work  well 
and  with  good  success  without  allotting  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  its  curriculum  to  a  series  of  gymnastic  • 
exercises  wisely  arranged  and  regularly  executed. 
While  some  other  branches  of  education  may  be  very 
useful  or  simply  desirable,  the  exercises  in  the  gym- 
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nasium  are  indispensable.  Supplemented  by  free  play 
and  games  or  sports  in  the  open  air,  they  constitute 
one  of  the  primary  means  for  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  for  laying  such  a  solid  physical 
basis  as  will  sustain  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  edi- 
fice to  be  built  thereon.  But  even  these  are  not  all 
sufficient  by  themselves,  forming  the  ne plus  ultra  in 
physical  culture.     More  is  absolutely  required. 

In  order  that  the  bodily  condition  may  be  improved 
as  much  as  possible  and  the  corporeal  frame  brought 
up  to  such  a  high  standard  of  soundness  and  efficiency 
as  to  serve  as  a  firm  foundation  whereupon  a  super- 
structure of  mental  activity  and  vigor  and  of  moral 
excellence  can  be  safely  reared,  cleanliness,  proper  diet, 
sleep,  repose  and  recreation,  all  are  equally  needful 
and  none  of  these  can  be  neglected  or  overlooked  with- 
out great  injury  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Having  treated  repeatedly  in  former  reports  the 
subject  of  physical  exercise  in  its  various  aspects  and 
shown  its  value  as  a  principal  factor  in  our  system  of 
education,  we  propose  in  this  one  to  go  further  and 
to  speak  of  bathing  or  cleanliness,  setting  forth  in  the 
briefest  possible  way  the  numerous  hygienic,  physio- 
logical and  moral  advantages  which  will  result  from 
the  practice  of  washing  the  human  skin  frequently 
and  of  keeping  it  scrupulously  free  from  impurities  of 
all  sorts. 

Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel. 

—  Swift. 

Maidens,  give  the  stranger  food 

And  drink, —  and  take  him  to  the  river-side 

To  bathe  where  there  is  shelter  from  the  wind, 

—  Homer. 

The  modern  science  of  hygiene  teaches,  that  the 
observance  of  certain  laws  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
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the  evolution  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  into  the 
healthy  man  and  woman.  Prominent  among  these  is 
that  of  cleanliness, —  of  keeping  the  outer  covering 
of  the  human  frame  entirely  free  from  impurities. 
This  habit,  aside  from  being  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  preservation  of  health,  exerts  a  most 
beneficent  influence  upon  the  whole  intellectual  and 
ethical  life.  John  Wesley  places  it  next  to  godliness, 
and  Thomson  affirms,  that  — 

Even  from  the  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret,  sympathetic  aid. 

Mere  physical  cleanliness  is  followed  by  its  psychi- 
cal parallel.  It  fosters  a  taste  for  neatness  and  creates 
a  liking  for  order  and  regularity.  So  great  is  its  effect 
upon  man  that  it  extends  to  his  moral  character. 
Virtue  never  dwells  long  with  filth.  David  the  psalm- 
ist writes  of  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Spencer 
avers,  that  "  dirt  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  incli- 
nation toward  crime."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  indis- 
putably true,  that  cleanliness  affects  most  powerfully 
the  soundness  and  vigor  of  the  body.  It  keeps  up 
free  perspiration,  refreshes  the  blood  and  enlivens  the 
mind. 

When  the  Apaches  under  their  chief  Geronimo 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  after  their  last  uprising, 
they  were  sent  to  the  garrison  at  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks, 
Ala.,  and  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  Captain 
(then  Lieut.)  Wotherspoon,  a  man  of  strong  philan- 
thropic instincts  and  of  wide  experience  with  Indians 
both  in  war  and  peace.  He  immediately  set  about 
improving  their  condition  so  far  as  he  could.  He 
taught  the  men  to  do  several  kinds  of  work,  procured 
what  employment  he  could  for  them  and  tried  to  train 
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them  to  better  ways  of  living,  morally  and  physically. 
The  Massachusetts  Indian  Association  established  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  and  of  such 
adults  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
-^  Geronimo  himself  was  one  of  the  pupils. 

As  is  usual  when  the  Indians  are  brought  from 
their  wild  life  into  the  restraints  of  civilization,  the 
captives  languished  and  died  in  great  numbers. 
Not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  government 
supplies  of  medicines  or  proper  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  Capt.  Wotherspoon  determined  to 
try  what  mere  cleanliness  would  do  to  avert  disease 
and  lower  the  mortality.  So  he  instituted  laws  by 
which  the  greatest  cleanliness  should  be  carried 
into  every  detail  of  Indian  life,  and  saw  personally 
to  their  strict  enforcement.  Every  Saturday  he 
held  an  inspection,  going  from  house  to  house 
and  examining  the  person  and  wardrobe  of  each 
Indian  .  as  well  as  every  detail  of  housekeeping.  It 
was  his  custom  to  wear  a  pair  of  immaculate  white 
cotton  gloves  in  making  these  rounds,  and  to  test  the 
cleanliness  of  tables,  shelves,  dishes  and  even  pots 
and  pans  with  them.  If  the  white  gloves  were  black 
or  dingy  after  rubbing  the  bottom  of  a  pot  or  pan,  the 
inspection  was  repeated  on  the  following  Monday  in 
the  hope  of  a  better  result.  If  the  Monday  inspec- 
tion proved  unsatisfactory,  the  ordeal  was  again  tried 
on  Tuesday.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  repetitions 
were  seldom  called  for  when  the  required  standard 
was  once  understood,  for  the  Indians  proved  to  be  ex- 
cellent housekeepers  under  this  regime. 

The  result  obtained  by  these  simple  but  stringent 
measures  was  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  in  the 
mortality  of  the  Indians  under  Captain  Wother- 
spoon's  charge. 
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Seventy-five  per  cent  reduction  in  an  alarming 
mortality  affected  by  cleanliness  alone!  This  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  showing. 

For  the  carrying  on  of  the  functions  of  life  in 
a  healthy  manner  nothing  exceeds  in  importance 
the  skin.  We  may  live  for  a  week  or  more  with- 
out giving  our  stomach  any  work  to  do,  the  liver 
may  cease  action  for  several  days  before  death 
ensues,  but  it  is  impossible  to  survive  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  if  the  integument  is  thoroughly 
coated  and  its  functions  completely  stopped.  It  is 
related,  that  at  the  coronation  of  one  of  the  Popes 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  little  boy*  was 
chosen  to  act  the  part  of  an  angel;  and  in  order 
that  his  appearance  might  be  as  gorgeous  as  pos- 
sible, he  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
coating  of  gold  foil.  He  was  soon  taken  sick, 
and  although  every  known  means  were  employed, 
except  the  removal  of  his  fatal  golden  covering, 
he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  skin  is  a 
covering  of  marvellously  woven  network,  present- 
ing millions  of  interstices  and  apertures,  and  that 
each  of  these  is  the  open  debouche  or  outlet  of  a 
tube,  which,  striking  deep  its  convoluted  roots 
among  the  underlying  strata  of  blood-vessels,  sepa- 
rates from  the  accelerated  currents  what  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  body. 

Through  these  sudoriferous  ducts,  which  are  like 
little  sewers  made  to  carry  away  some  of  the 
impurities  of  the  corporal  structure,  and  of  which 
there  are  about  3,500  to  a  square  inch,  the  skin 
is  rendered  a  vast  emunctory  —  a  most  important 
organ  for  the  deportation  of  the  moisture  produced 
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during  the  combustion  of  waste  tissue  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  blood.  Sanctorius  found  out  by  experiments 
made  on  his  own  person,  that  of  every  eight  pounds 
of  food  and  drink  which  were  taken  into  his  system 
every  day,  five  passed  out  through  the  skin.  There 
is  ample  reason  to  believe,  that  about  twenty-three 
ounces  of  perspiration  are  thrown  off  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  and  that  these  contain  at  least  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  solid  azotized  matter,  which  is  left 
behind  on  evaporation.  Moreover,  there  are  sebace- 
ous glands  which  secrete  oily  and  resinous  substances, 
of  which  the  wax  in  the  ear  is  a  type. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  any  cause,  which 
checks  or  impedes  these  eliminations  of  waste  matter 
must  not  only  throw  additional  labor  on  the  lungs  and 
kidneys,  and  will  be  likely  to  produce  disorders  of 
their  functions,  but  impair  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  process  of  formation  and 
repair.  This  is  unavoidable.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  connection  of  the  external  covering  of 
the  human  frame  with  the  internal  apparatus  of  life  is 
too  intimate  to  allow  of  a  different  result. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  obviously  necessary  that 
the  surface  of  the  body  should  be  cleaned  at  short  in- 
tervals from  these  excretions, —  the  salts  of  the  per- 
spiration, the  oil  and  the  dead  particles  of  the  cuticle. 
All  these  should  be  thoroughly  removed,  for  if  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  they  are  liable  to  be  mixed  with 
the  dust  that  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  whole 
together  form  a  foul  and  disgusting  and  sometimes  a 
glutinous  compound  which  fills-  the  pores,  interrupts 
the  transmission  of  the  natural  fluids,  irritates  the  skin, 
impairs  its  healthfulness  and  activity,  its  suppleness 
and  elasticity,  its  lively  glow  and  exquisite  sensibility. 
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Furthermore  these  thick,  pasty  impurities  are  always 
disagreeable  and  at  times  extremely  offensive  both  to 
the  smell  and  sight.  In  some  persons  they  are  foetid. 
Their  foulness  is  strikingly  depicted  by  Shakespeare, 
who  makes  the  merry  wives  of  Windsor,  when  they 
wished  to  throw  the  greatest  indignity  on  Sir  John 
Falsta£F,  put  him  into  a  basket  of  soiled  linen  which 
had  been  worn  next  to  the  flesh  and  was  covered  with 
waste  matter. 

Obviously  then  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
the  skin  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  daily  ablutions,  followed  by  energetic 
friction  with  brush  or  towel.  These  are  indispensable 
to  every  human  being  wearing  clothes.  Nothing  can 
take  their  place.  The  benefits  resulting  from  them 
are  manifold.  These  are  not  limited  to  the  external 
tegument  of  the  physical  structure;  they  extend  to 
the  internal  organs.  When  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
frequently  washed,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  the  nerves  and  the  entire  nervous 
system  perform  their  functions  with  more  energy  and 
greater  regularity,  give  the  whole  frame  a  higher  tone 
of  life,  and  render  it  proof  against  illness.  "  He  who 
keeps  the  skin  ruddy  and  soft  shuts  many  gates  against 
disease." 

These  advantages  were  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
appreciated  by  some  of  the  ancient  peoples,  that  bath- 
ing was  classed  by  them  among  their  religious  rites. 
The  Israelites,  the  Egyptians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies  practised  it  as  a  duty,  as  typical  of 
moral  purification,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  existence.  Their 
public  and  private  baths  were  buildings  of  noble  pro- 
portions and  magnificent  architecture,  decorated  with 
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marbles,  paintings,  sculptures,  fountains,  and  what  not. 
Connected  with  these  were  gymnasia  for  exercise, 
libraries,  and  porticoes,  wherein  the  people  might  have 
shade  and  shelter  and  rest. 

During  the  dark  ages  a  most  distressing  reaction 
took  place.  Then  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body  came 
to  be  considered  by  ignorant  ascetics  and  sordid  fa- 
natics as  an  insuperable  hindrance  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  from  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell, —  a  veritable 
abode  of  the  devil, —  and  consequently  the  most  atro- 
cious tortures  were  perpetrated  upon  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enervating  it,  degrading  its  character,  mor- 
tifying its  natural  instincts  and  sapping  its  vitality. 
Under  such  circumstances  cleanliness  was  not  even 
to  be  thought  of,  and  of  its  entire  absence  Lord  Lyon 
Playfair  speaks  as  follows :  — 

When  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  faded,  the 
world  passed  through  dark  ages  of  mental  and  physical  barbarism. 
For  a  thousand  years  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Europe 
that  ever  took  a  bath,  if  the  historian  of  those  times,  Michelet,  is  to 
be  believed.  No  wonder  that  there  came  the  wondrous  epidemics 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  cut  off  one  fourth  of  the  population  of 
Europe  —  the  spotted  plague,  the  black  death,  sweating  sickness, 
and  the  terrible  mental  epidemics  which  follow  in  their  train  —  the 
dancing  mania,  the  mewing  mania,  and  the  biting  mania.  Not 
only  their  persons,  but  their  houses  were  uncleanly,  even  in  the 
classes  that  were  well-to-do.  Filth,  instead  of  being  abhorred, 
was  almost  sanctified. 

At  the  present  time  the  civilized  nations  of  both 
hemispheres  are  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
care  of  their  skins,  but  they  are  far  from  approaching 
the  high  standard  of  the  ancients.  Nor  have  they 
improved  on  that  of  the  less  cultivated  Hindoos,  Per- 
sians and  Turks  of  today.     Yet  owing  to  the  nature 
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of  the  industrial  development  and  of  the  domestic  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  modern  society,  the  bath  is 
in  greater  demand  and  of  higher  value  now  than  ever 
before.  Indeed  its  use  is  by  no  means  merely  a 
hygienic  luxury,  but  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity ; 
and  the  blind  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  column  of 
the  different  classes  of  people  who  need  it  most.  The 
reasons  are  obvious. 

The  loss  of  sight  is  in  many  cases  a  visible  sign  of 
a  latent  disease,  and  generally  acts  as  a  disturbing 
agency  in  the  animal  and  mental  economy  of  its 
victims.  It  restricts  the  freedom  of  their  movements, 
renders  the  current  of  their  circulation  languid,  weak- 
ens the  performance  of  their  bodily  functions  and 
tends  to  induce  timorous  inaction  and  sluggishness, 
which  debilitate  the  frame  and  extinguish  from  the 
face  — 

The  cheerful,  pure  and  animated  bloom. 

Now  in  persons  subject  to  such  organic  disorders 
the  cutaneous  excretions  are  not  only  dead  substance 
but  nasty  matter,  and  should  be  promptly  washed  off; 
otherwise  they  would  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin,  ob- 
struct the  circulation  and  vitiate  the  blood,  thus  un- 
dermining the  foundation  of  health  and  keeping  the 
door  standing  wide  open  to  disease.  The  blind  are 
not  at  all  aware  how  prone  they  are  to  ailments  aris- 
ing from  the  poverty  and  deficiency  of  the  blood,  and 
how  important  to  their  safety  it  is  to  have  the  purple 
currents  and  crimson  streams  course  swiftly  "  through 
the  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  "  and  fill  well 
its  tissues  with  fine,  ruddy,  florid,  vigorous,  serviceable 
blood,  rich  in  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  quick 
with  the  principles  of  life. 

This  simple  statement  of  facts  shows  conclusively 
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that,  so  far  as  our  pupils  are  concerned,  bathing  is  not 
merely  a  pastime  or  a  thing  to  be  done  or  omitted  at 
will,  but  a  vital  necessity,  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  infirmity.  They  require  more 
frequent  ablutions  than  seeing  persons  in  order  to 
"  clear  the  sluices  of  the  skin  "  and  to  "  keep  the  body 
sacred  from  indecent  soil,"  and  they  must  plunge  once 
a  day  into  a  tub,  and  — 

Untwist  their  stubborn  pores,  that  full  and  free 
Th'  evaporation  through  the  softened  skin 
May  bear  proportion  to  the  swelling  blood. 

To  them  water  is  truly  one  of  "the  three  greatest 
physicians,"  the  other  two  being  exercise  and  diet. 
It  is  a  powerful  hygienic  and  even  moral  agency,  and 
omission  or  neglect  of  its  constant  use  is  in  their  case 
a  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their 
physical  and  mental  well-being.  No  young  student 
of  an  abnormal  bodily  condition  can  build  himself  up 
and  rise  above  the  level  of  hopeless  mediocrity,  unless 
he  determines  to  set  at  naught  all  inconveniences  and 
discomforts,  to  exert  himself  resolutely  and  to  under- 
take bravely  such  manly  tasks  and  exercises  as  tend 
to  brace  the  flaccid  nerves,  spur  the  lagging  blood,  in- 
vigorate the  body,  strengthen  the  will,  fortify  the  moral 
stamina,  stimulate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  give 
nerve  and  steadfastness  to  character.  In  the  battle 
of  life  the  prize  is  won  not  by  softness,  faint-hearted- 
ness  and  pusillanimity  but  by  hardihood,  firmness  and 
valor.  It  is  only  by  habitual  indifference  to  violent 
storms  and  by  disregard  of  the  severity  of  the  weather 
that  the  qualities  of  sturdiness,  fortitude  and  courage 
grow  and  thrive. 
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His  care  were  ill  bestowed 
Who  would  with  warm.efiEeminancy  nurse 
The  thriving  oak,  which  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Bears  all  the  blasts  that  sweep  the  wintry  heaven. 

In  closing  these  remarks  I  am  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  add  in  true  kindness,  but  with  the 
greatest  possible  emphasis,  that  a  young  sightless 
person,  who,  from  indolence  or  dread  of  bathing  in 
cold  water,  fails  to  keep  his  skin  clean  and  healthy, 
or  who  has  not  strength  enough  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  introducing  into  his  system  the  poison  of 
nicotine,  will  never  amount  to  much,  be  his  natural 
talents  and  special  aptitudes  what  they  may. 


Department  of  Manual  Training. 

The  hand,  together  with  reason,  is 
what  makes  man  a  man. 

—  BUFFON. 

This  department  plays  a  very  important  role  in 
our  scheme  of  education,  and  its  work  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  year  with  more  vigor  and 
zest  than  heretofore  and  with  increasing  advantage  to 
the  recipients  of  its  benefits. 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  our  operations  we  find 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  school  curriculum  and  especially  in  our 
modes  of  teaching.  Instead  of  moving  in  beaten 
ways  and  following  the  common  practice  of  paying 
exclusive  attention  to  such  exercises  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  foster  and  strengthen  the  mere  acquisitive 
and  memorizing  faculties  to  a  sterilizing  excess,  we 
have  sought  more  rational  methods  and  have  directed 
our  efforts  toward  the  vivifying  of  as  large  areas  of 
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sensory  and  motor  nerve-cells  in  the  cerebral  region 
as  possible  and  to  the  development  of  the  creative 
and  constructive  as  well  as  the  meditative  and  reason- 
ing powers. 

For  the  achievement  of  this  end  systematic  manual 
training  and  such  principles  of  rational  education  as 
form  the  sum  and  substance  of  Froebel's  philosophic 
system  of  pedagogy  are  indispensable  and  must  be 
employed  in  our  school  curriculum  as  fundamental 
factors  and  not  as  auxiliary  means  or  side  issues. 

Manual  training,  if  scientifically  arranged  and  intel- 
ligently conducted,  is  distinctly  educational  in  its 
effects.  It  exerts  a  wholesome  and  beneficent  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  being  of  those  children  and 
youth  who  come  within  its  reach.  Its  chief  aim  is 
not  to  promote  the  attainment  of  mechanical  skill  or  the 
capability  to  work  at  a  trade.  It  is  rather  to  awaken 
those  dormant  areas  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain, 
which  none  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  study  can 
touch,  and  to  stimulate  the  intellect,  to  train  the  hand 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  will  and  execute  its  dic- 
tates promptly,  to  supply  a  way  of  giving  expression 
to  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  a 
clearer  and  more  concrete  form  than  that  which  de- 
scriptive words  can  furnish,  to  adapt  the  means  to  the 
end  in  the  accomplishment  of  purpose,  to  provide  a 
suitable  outlet  for  surplus  activity  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  running  into  vicious  channels,  to  establish  habits 
of  industry  and  patience  as  well  as  of  accuracy  and 
perseverance,  to  act  as  a  tonic  upon  the  moral  nature 
and  to.  aid  in  the  building  up  of  character. 

Additional  experience  and  further  observation  and 
study  have  strengthened  our  conviction  .that,  of  the 
different  systems  of  manual  training,  which  are  now 
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in  vogue,  sloyd  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  fruitful  in 
such  results  as  relate  to  the  evolution  of  forces  and 
the  realization  of  organic  education. 

Whether  it  is  considered  from  a  psychological  and 
physiological  or  from  a  pedagogical  and  moral  point 
of  view,  this  system  is  simpler,  more  rational  and  more 
comprehensive  than  any  other.  Its  purpose  is  human 
development  and  its  method  is  strictly  causational. 
Like  the  kindergarten  it  rests  upon  a  profound  belief 
in  the  absolute  unity  of  man  and  it  concerns  itself  no 
less  with  the  heart  and  head  than  with  the  hand.  It 
is  rich  in  suggestions  and  in  materials  for  new  thought 
and  fresh  effort.  It  is  a  direct  form  of  gymnastics 
and  affords  scope  for  free  bodily  movements.  Through 
its  progressive  exercises,  the  interest,  spontaneity  and 
affection  of  a  child  are  engaged,  the  senses  of  touch, 
form  and  proportion  are  cultivated  and  mental  alert- 
ness and  strength  of  will  are  gained.  Not  only  man- 
ual deftness  but  skill  of  organism  to  be  used  in  life  is 
secured,  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are 
toned  up  and  brought  into  harmonious  cooperation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  the  various  tools,  which  are  nec- 
essarily employed  in  the  practice  of  sloyd,  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  pupil,  since  it  promotes  his 
physical  and  intellectual  growth,  and  also  increases 
his  competency  to  handle  de'xterously  and  successfully 
the  appliances  and  apparatus  used  in  a  schoolroom  or 
the  instruments  of  any  occupation  or  profession. 

About  ten  years  ago  sloyd  attracted  our  earnest  at- 
tention and  it  was  introduced  into  our  curriculum 
under  favorable  auspices.  It  has  since  taken  deep 
root  and  now  holds  a  commanding  place  in  our  plan 
of  education.  It  is  taught  in  a  thorough  and  most 
highly  satisfactory  manner  by  a  set  of  faithful  and  ad- 
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mirably  well  equipped  instructors,  and  its  results  are 
conspicuous  in  various  directions.  They  can  be  easily 
seen  not  only  in  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the 
students  or  in  their  organic  evolution,  but  in  the  en- 
largement of  their  resources  and  in  their  readiness 
to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  overcome  obstacles. 
These  results  are  also  evident  in  their  ability  to  utilize 
their  tactile  power  in  different  ways  and  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  use  the 
ciphering  board  and  the  embossing  machine,  to  ma- 
nipulate  the  type- writer,  to  master  the  keyboard  of  the 
pianoforte  and  that  of  the  organ,  to  construct  outline 
maps  and  geometrical  diagrams,  and  to  handle  tools 
used  in  tuning  and  repairing  instruments.  The  value 
of  sloyd  to  our  whole  system  of  education  can  indeed 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  schedule  of  the  course  of  manual  training, 
which  was  prepared  a  year  ago  by  the  principal 
teacher  of  sloyd,  Miss  Anna  Sophia  Hanngren,  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy,  and 
the  main  features  of  which  have  already  been  laid  in 
detail  before  the  readers  of  these  reports,  is  under- 
going such  alterations  and  improvements  as  are  sug- 
gested by  constant  study  and  increased  experience. 

There  has  been  only  one  change  in  the  corps  of 
instructors  of  this  department.  Miss  Mary  L.  San- 
ford,  the  senior  instructor  in  sewing  and  knitting, 
declined  a  reelection  at  the  close  of  her  term  of 
service,  and  her  assistant.  Miss  Frances  M.  Lang- 
worthy,  has  been  promoted  to  take  her  place. 
The  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Robbins,  an  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  young  woman,  who  promises  to 
do   well.     Miss    Sanford   has   rendered    faithful   and 
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efficient  service  for  eleven  years.  She  understands 
her  business  thoroughly  and  is  happily  blessed  with  a 
sunny  disposition,  great  kindness  of  heart  and  many 
valuable  womanly  qualities,  which  won  for  her  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  associates  and  pupils. 
Our  best  wishes  accompany  her  in  her  retirement. 

Literary  Department. 

Is  learning  your  ambition? 

There  is  no  royal  road ; 
Alike  the  peer  and  peasant 

Must  climb  to  her  abode. 

— John  G.  Saxe. 

As  physical  exercise  is  indispensable  for  keeping 
the  body  in  a  healthy  condition  and  for  rendering 
the  muscles  strong  and  flexible,  so  mental  gym- 
nastics are  equally  needed  to  develop  the  brain,  to 
promote  the  activity  and  vigor  of  the  intellect  and 
prevent  it  from  declining  and  falling  into  a  routine 
of  generalizations  and  formalized  rules,  to  foster 
thought  and  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  to  give 
freshness  and  interest  to  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  carried  on  regularly  and  success- 
fully. Both  pupils  and  teachers  have  performed 
their  tasks  with  faithfulness  and  diligence,  and  the 
good  order  and  general  spirit  of  harmony,  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  school,  have  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  results  accomplished 
in  most  of  the  branches  of  study  have  been  such 
as  to  merit  commendation- 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  processes  of  im- 
parting  and    acquiring    knowledge.     The    study   of 
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nature,  the  spread  of  the  kindergarten  ideas,  the 
effects  of  the  pedagogical  manual  training  and  the 
constant  endeavor  to  keep  out  of  the  old  ruts 
of  formalism  and  mechanical  drill  and  to  make 
the  education  of  the  blind  more  rational,  vital 
and  humane,  all  these  have  created  a  new  order 
of  things  and  have  infused  fresh  life  into  the 
work  of  the  school.  We  fully  realize  the  fact 
that,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  be  properly 
prepared  and  adequately  equipped  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully the  struggle  for  existence,  in  spite  of  the 
odds  that  are  against  them,  and  to  fulfil  their,  destiny, 
they  must  be  developed  and  cultivated  much  more  by 
what  they  put  out  and  unfold  from  themselves  than 
by  what  they  receive  and  absorb  from  without.  To 
use  Froebel's  significant  words,  "  training  and  instruc- 
tion should  rest  on  the  foundation  from  which  pro- 
ceed all  genuine  knowledge  and  attainments, —  on  life 
itself  and  on  creative  effort ;  on  the  union  and  inter- 
dependence of  doing  and  thinking,  representation  and 
'knowledge,  art  and  science.  They  should  be  based 
on  the  personal  effort  of  the  learners  in  work  and 
expression." 

Special  emphasis  mUst  be  always  placed  upon  the 
study  of  literature  both  in  prose  and  verse,  for  this 
branch  of  learning,  like  that  of  music,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  blind  than  to  any  other  class  of 
scholars.  It  opens  to  them  new  vistas  of  reflection 
and  wide  fields  of  knowledge  and  paves  for  them  the 
way  to  communion  with  noble  minds.  It  appeals  to 
the  emotions,  enriches  the  vocabulary,  taxes  the  fancy 
to  the  utmost  and  stimulates  and  strengthens  the 
mental  faculties.  It  trains  and  helps  the  student  to 
perceive  quickly  essentials  in  thought  and  grasp  them 
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readily,  to  imagine  vividly  and  sanely,  to  feel  deeply, 
to  analyze  chafacter  skilfully  and  appreciate  its  moral 
worth,  to  acquire  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  nature, 
to  gain  ease  and  elegance  of  style  and  to  avoid  rough 
and  unmusical  diction,  to  look  into  a  world  of  enchant- 
ment, peopled  by  knights  and  ladies  and  abounding  in 
tournaments  and  chivalrous  enterprises,  to  understand 
clearly  the  life  and  events  of  former  years  and  to  learn 
that  service  is  both  a  duty  and  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  also  that  poetry  and  truth  are  not  mutually  antag- 
onistic. It  creates  in  the  young  a  love  of  high  ideals 
and  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  delightful  word-pictures 
of  Evangeline  and  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the 
quaint  stories  of  the  Sketch  Book  and  the  Twice  Told 
Tales ;  to  listen  to  Milton's  mighty  organ  tones  with 
reverence  and  admiration ;  to  study  human  nature  with 
fancy's  child,  **  Sweetest  Shakespeare ;  "  to  feel  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke  and  Gladstone,  of  Webster  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips ;  to  dance  around  the  world  with  Shelley's 
Cloud  and  glide  down  to  Camelot  with  the  Lady  of 
Shalott ;  to  read  in  fascination  the  tale  of  the  Ancient* 
Mariner ;  to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  trailing  clouds 
of  glory  in  Wordsworth's  matchless  ode,  and  to  feast 
in  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  have  been  styled  "  the  past- 
ure of  noble  minds,"  because  a  youth  cannot  look 
upon  the  shining  examples  therein  set  forth  without 
becoming  possessed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  emulate 
them. 

To  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  through  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher. 

Neither  in  science  nor  in  mathematics  nor  in  any  other 
branch  of  learning  are  all  these  elements  combined 
together  as  they  are  in  literature.     It  should  be  dis- 
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tinctly  understood,  however,  that  little  can  be  gained 
by  a  superficial  perusal  of  books,  or  by  obtaining  a  dry 
catalogue  of  rhetorical  figures  or  even  by  the  treasur- 
ing in  the  memory  of  choice  selections  from  classic 
authors.  It  is  only  by  entering  into  the  study  of  lite- 
rary masterpieces  with  a  determination  to  explore  the 
mines  of  thought  and  the  depths  of  sentiment  which 
lie  hidden  in  these  works  that  the  blind  will  profit 
greatly  by  them  and  will  be  able  to  — 

Think  clearly,  feel  deeply,  bear  fruit  well. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  prevent  the  work  of 
the  school  from  becoming  mere  routine,  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  creative,  to  develop  originality  in  the  pupils 
and  to  lead  them  through  experimental  knowledge  to 
wisdom. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Vin- 
ing,  a  quiet  and  industrious  young  man,  who  has  proved 
to  be  very  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  refused  a  reappointment  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Sylvester,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Bowdoin  college  and  whose  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  devotion  to  his  profession  give  distinct 
promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Music  Department. 

Music's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast ; 
Can  wake  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar,  restrain 
His  rage ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane, 
Attentive  to  the  song. 

—  Prior. 

In  the  education  of  the  blind,  more  than  in  that 
of  any  other  class  of  children,  music  should  hold  a 
most  prominent  place,  since  it  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
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fluence  on  their  minds  and  characters.  It  supplies  in 
an  attractive  and  effective  manner  the  very  elements 
that  are  wanting  in  the  life  of  persons  bereft  of  the 
visual  sense.  It  addresses  itself  most  directly  and  forci- 
bly to  their  mental,  emotional,  aesthetic  and  moral  fac- 
ulties and  brings  these  into  a  healthful  activity.  It  is 
the  voice  of  nature  speaking  to  their  hearts,  appealing 
to  the  best  that  is  in  them,  calling  out  their  finer  feel- 
ings and  soothing  or  stimulating  their  pure,  innocent 
emotions.  It  develops  in  them  their  patience  and  per- 
severance,  promotes  their  mental  alertness  and  intel- 
lectual grasp,  strengthens  the  memory,  quickens  the 
imagination,  cultivates  the  taste,  as  well  as  the  analyt- 
ical and  synthetic  powers,  and  engenders  an  apprecia- 
tion and  love  of  the  beautiful  which  exist  in  every 
young  soul  and  which  should  be  assiduously  fostered 
and  carefully  nurtured. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  solace  and 
cheer  which  music  brings  into  the  life  of  the  blind, 
this  art  holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  our  school 
curriculum,  and  the  work  of  the  department  which  is 
devoted  to  it  has  been  carried  on  in  a  highly  commend- 
able way. 

The  course  of  study  therein  pursued  is  broad  and 
comprehensive,  including  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  of  music,  and  its  chief  aim  is  not 
to  further  the  use  of  finger  gymnastics  or  digital  acro- 
batism,  nor  to  exalt  the  technique  of  singing  above  all 
other  things.  It  is  rather  to  ground  the  students  in 
the  science  of  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  to  increase 
their  musical  intelligence  and  to  lead  their  inborn  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  art  toward  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  its  higher  forms. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that 
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the  teachers  have  spared  no  effort  in  cultivating  the 
musical  sense  and  refining  the  taste  of  the  pupils  and 
in  raising  the  standard  of  their  work  to  a  higher  plane. 
In  their  selection  of  music  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  scholars,  they  have  invariably  insisted  upon  giv- 
ing preference  to  the  best  compositions  and  on  barring 
the  use  of  popular  trash  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Gardiner,  the  principal  teacher  in  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, gives  an  idea  of  the  work  which  has  been  ac- 
complished under  his  direction :  — 

In  point  of  numbers  this  department  has  been  smaller  than 
usual.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally  satisfactory, 
and  in  some  cases  very  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made 
over  the  work  accomplished  during  the  previous  year.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  greater  love  for  music  which  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  among  the  boys  and  also  to  the  increased  attention  which 
the  teachers  have  been  able  to  give  to  individual  students. 

Several  classes  in  harmony,  theory,  history  of  music  and  analy- 
sis have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  good  results. 
There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  these  subjects  and  a  more  gen- 
eral desire  to  engage  in  studying  them  than  formerly  existed. 

The  orchestra,  which  a  year  ago  was  not  only  small  in  numbers 
but  deficient  in  technique^  has  come  rapidly  to  the  front  and  is  now 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  school,  with  a  repertoire  comprising 
works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Grieg  and  other 
composers  of  equal  merit.  The  improvement  in  ensemble  playing, 
technique  and  quality  of  produced  tone  is  noticeable.  Two  French 
horns  which  were  purchased  in  January  have  proved  valuable  ac- 
quisitions. 

Our  military  band  contained  fewer  experienced  players  during 
the  past  year  than  formerly,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  good  results 
have  been  obtained,  and  the  general  rendering  of  the  music  at- 
tempted has  been  satisfactory.  The  selections  for  study  were  from 
the  works  of  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Flotow,  Heinicke,  Balfe, 
Bizet,  Halevy,  Gounod  and  Verdi,  representing  the  German,  French 
and  Italian  schools  of  composition. 
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Owing  to  the  lack  of  good  voices  we  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  glee  club  for  a  time.  In  place  of  this  a  double  quar- 
tet has  been  organized,  and  some  progress  has  been  made.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  nucleus  for  a  larger  and 
more  proficient  organization  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  given  much  time  to  the  stereotyping  of  music  in  the 
Braille  system.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  orchestral  music,  very  little  of  which 
has  heretofore  been  available  in  this  form. 

It  IS  due  to  Mr.  Gardiner  to  say  at  this  juncture 
that  this  department  of  the  institution  has  never  been 
managed  so  efficiently,  so  economically,  so  successfully 
and  in  such  a  broad  spirit  as  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Miss  Lena  E.  Hayden  who  had  occupied  the  place 
of  head  teacher  in  the  girls'  branch  of  the  music  de- 
partment since  t^e  autumn  of  1896,  and  who  conducted 
her  work  with  intelligence  and  ability,  decided  to  give 
up  her  position  at  the  expiration  of  her  term  of  ser- 
vice and  has  since  married.  Before  her  retirement 
she  wrote  the  following  account  of  the  work  which 
had  been  done  under  her  supervision  during  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months:  — 

The  school-year'  opened  with  an  enrolment  of  63  girls  as  stu- 
dents of  music.  Of  this  number  6  are  still  receiving  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  music;  40  have  studied  the  pianoforte;  10,  sing- 
ing and  pianoforte;  2,  violin  and  pianoforte;  3,  violin,  singing  and 
pianoforte;  i,  violoncello,  singing  and  pianoforte;  and  1,  organ 
and  pianoforte. 

Twenty  pupils  have  been  intelligent  and  interested  members  of 
a  weekly  class  in  musical  history,  during  two  terms  of  the  year,  the 
third  term  having  been  devoted  to  the  practical  study  of  harmony. 

A  chonis  of  18  advanced  pupils  and  one  of  12  younger  girls 
have  held  three  meetings  each  week  for  the  study  of  concerted 
vocal  music.     Good  opportunity  for  practice  has  thus  been  alTorded, 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  made  possible  to  present  two 
choruses  at  each  weekly  exhibition. 

One  hour  a  week  has  been  devoted  to  the  singing  of  hymns. 
Almost  every  pupil  is  now  able  to  take  her  turn  in  accompanying 
the  morning  hymn  upon  the  pianoforte.  This  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  younger  students. 

On  one  evening  of  each  week  the  entire  school  has  listened  to 
the  reading  of  biographies  of  composers,  short  stories  pertaining 
to  the  lives  of  musicians,  helpful  essays  on  teaching  or  criticisms 
on  the  current  musical  events. 

For  four  years  the  work  of  the  school  in  music  has  been  along 
the  lines  of  the  Leschetitzky  system  of  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment. The  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  After  watching 
closely  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  one  feels  that  this  is  no  narrow 
training  in  playing  upon  the  pianoforte  ;  it  is  the  study  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  an  art.  The  following  results  from  the  use  of 
this  method  may  be  enumerated :  — Perfect  concentration ;  harmonic 
and  tactile  memory ;  well-prepared  hand  positions  for  all  possible 
technical  difficulties ;  good  production  of  tones  and  smooth  arpeggi 
and  scales  ;  strong  chords  and  rapidity  in  execution,  both  m  piano 
and yi?r/^ passages;  and  intelligent  interpretation. 

Regular  attendance  at  concerts,  operas  and  recitals 
of  a  high  merit  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
for  promoting  the  thorough  cultivation  and  adequate 
equipment  of  the  students  of  music.  Through  it  the 
artistic  sense  and  refinement  are  developed,  the  power 
of  insight  and  discrimination  is  broadened,  the  faculty 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  what  is  pure  and 
exquisite  in  a  composition  is  nurtured,  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  technical  efficiency  is  supplied  and  glimpses  of 
unusual  possibilities  are  obtained.  Thanks  to  the  un- 
stinted liberality  of  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  proprietor 
of  the  Boston  theatre,  and  of  many  other  earnest  and 
loyal  friends  of  the  blind,  our  pupils  have  been  greatly 
favored  in  this  respect  by  having  been  permitted  to 
listen  to  numerous  musical  performances  of  a  superior 
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character,  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  com- 
posers were  finely  interpreted  by  eminent  artists.  For 
these  privileges,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  concerts, 
lectures  and  other  entertainments  given  in  our  own 
hall  by  musicians  and  literary  people  of  high  standing 
in  the  community,  we  are  under  great  and  lasting  ob- 
ligations to  the  kind  friends  whose  names  are  grate- 
fully recorded  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments  and 
whose  generous  and  thoughtful  remembrance  of  our 
people  is  most  heartily  appreciated. 

Miss  Lila  P.  Cole  of  Mattapoisett,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  England  conservatory  of  music  and  a 
young  woman  of  sound  judgment  and  thorough 
musical  education,  has  been  appointed  head  teacher 
in  the  girls'  section  of  the  music  department  in 
place  of  Miss  Lena  E.  Hayden,  of  whose  retirement 
from  the  service  of  our  school  we  have  already 
spoken.  Another  faithful,  industrious  and  well 
equipped  teacher,  Miss  Louisa  L.  Fernald,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  a  second  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Hermine  Bopp. 


Tuning  Department. 

And  to  nightingale^s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Under  the  efficient  and  progressive  management 
of  its  present  head,  Mr.  George  E.  Hart,  this  de- 
partment has  continued  to  do  admirable  work  and 
to  prepare  a  large  number  of  the  recipients  of  its 
benefits  for  a  lucrative  occupation  and  for  the  active 
duties  of  life. 

During  the  past  year  twenty  pupils  have  received 
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instruction  in  tuning.  Those  who  were  quite  ad- 
vanced in  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  their  art  have  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
studying  the  mechanism  of  the  pianoforte  and  in 
learning  how  to  make  repairs.  This  branch  of  the 
work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  students, 
since  no  one  of  them,  even  though  he  know  all 
about  pitch,  about  the  relation  of  intervals  and  the 
theory  of  scales,  about  harmonics,  beats  and  temper- 
aments, can  meet  with  signal  success  as  a  tuner 
unless  he  is  capable  of  replacing  or  repairing  well 
the  injured  or  worn  out  parts  of  an  instrument. 

The  facilities  and  accommodations  afforded  by 
this  institution  for  the  study  and  jiractice  of  the 
art  of  tuning  can  be  had  in  no  other  school  for  the 
blind  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Suites  of 
well  finished  and  commodious  rooms,  fully  equipped 
in  every  particular,  instruments  of  every  description, 
models  of  actions  of  various  kinds  and  forms,  tools 
and  apparatus,  all  are  provided  without  stint 

Fourteen  pianofortes  and  one  organ  are  now 
appropriated  for  the  special  service  of  the  tuning 
department.  The  students  use  the  oldest  of  these 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  sufficient 
experience  in  moving  the  actions  in  and  out  and  of 
training  themselves  to  do  a  variety  of  oft-needed 
repairs. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  this  department 
there  have  been  four  old  pianofortes  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  put  in  good  working  condition.  Of 
these  one  belonged  to  a  public  school  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  one  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  and 
two  to  private  families.  In  repairing  these  instru- 
ments  the    pupils  have  found    new  and   unexpected 
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difficulties  in  each  of  them.  In  one  instance  the 
bottom  boards  warped,  thus  forcing  the  action  out 
of  shape.  In  another  the  bridge  was  cracked,  while 
in  a  third  the  strain  had  drawn  the  iron  plate  out 
of  its  proper  shape,  causing  the  strings  to  jingle 
on  the  edge  when  vibrating.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  from  the  .work  of  repairing  these  old 
instruments  our  students  receive  a  benefit  similar 
to  that  which  young  surgeons  derive  from  setting 
broken  bones  at  a  hospital. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  master  of  the 
public  grammar  school  in  which  the  first  of  the 
repaired  pianofortes  is  used,  bears  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work  which 
was  done  upon  it. 

Martin  School,  February  23,  1900. 

Dear  Mr.  Hart  :  —  Please  pardon  my  delay  in  answering 
your  letter.  The  piano  I  find  to  be  in  excellent  condition  both 
as  to  tone  and  appearance,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  your  interest  in  the  matter. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  F.  McDonald. 

Like  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  the  head  teacher 
in  the  boys'  section  of  the  music  department,  Mr. 
Hart  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  own  business. 
He  is  deeply  interested  in  his  work  and  labors  for 
its  success  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  pupils 
with  a  diligence  that  is  unremitting,  with  a  perse- 
verance that  knows  no  bounds  and  with  an  unob- 
trusive modesty  that  is  characteristic  of  all  sincere 
and  earnest  instructors. 


EDITH   M.  THOMAS. 
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Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Her  mind's  a  garden,  where  do  grow 
Sweet  thoughts  like  posies  in  a  row. 
Her  soul  is  as  some  lucent  star, 
That  shines  upon  us  from  afar ! 

— LOVEMAN. 

This  interesting  girl  has  been  moving  onward 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  showing  unre- 
mitting energy  and  increasing  power.  Her  case 
presents  a  striking  illustration  of  what  average 
ability,  accompanied  by  firm  determination  and 
tireless   perseverance,   can    accomplish. 

Although  her  pathway  in  life  is  beset  with  the 
enormous  obstacles  which  are  inherent  in  her  con- 
dition,  cut  oflE  as  she  is  from  the  outer  world  bv 
the  loss  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
although  she  is  not  armed  by  nature  with  a  pano- 
ply of  unusual  mental  endowments,  Edith  has  been 
making  a  gallant  fight  to  overcome  the  odds  that 
are  against  her.  She  has  striven  valiantly  to  rise 
above  the  low  level  where  fate  had  placed  her 
and  to  -  reach  the  heights  of  enlightenment  and 
activity,  of  honor  and  uprightness,  of  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

Edith  represents  the  best  type  of  the  New 
England  character.  She  is  tremendously  active 
and  sturdily  healthy  in  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
She  is  possessed  of  a  tenderly  sympathetic  heart 
and  of  a  conscience  which  is  as  true  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  The  stern  moral  qualities  of  a  Puri- 
tan are  hers;  she  knows  no  compromise  with 
wrong  and  has  a  love  of  fairness  and  veracity 
that  nothing  can  shake.     She  is  an  almost  perfect 
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embodiment  of  purity  and  honesty,  as  well  as  of 
all  womanly  virtues.  No  ambition  to  shine  or  to 
be  distinguished  enters  her  thoughts  or  saps  the 
foundations  of  her  charming  modesty,  nor  can 
any  power  of  evil  avail  against  her  armor  of 
goodness  and  integrity.  She  hates  falsity,  duplic- 
ity, deceit,  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  and  stands 
like  a  lofty  tower  of  truth  and  sincerity,  of  frank- 
ness and  ingenuousness,  of  candor  and  trustworthi- 
ness. 

The  methods  pursued  in  Edith's  education  are 
of  the  best  and  most  appropriate  kind,  and  she 
has  been  immensely  benefited  by  them.  She  has 
the  stuff  of  a  hard  and  persistent  worker  in  her, 
and,  having  once  been  admitted  to  the  garden  of 
learning,  she  is  determined  to  gather  as  much  of 
the  fruit  therein  contained  as  she  possibly  can. 
Therefore,  she  has  had  fair  success  in  enriching 
her  mind  and  in  gaining  a  large  amount  of  knowl- 
edge  in  a  natural  and  definite  manner.  Her  com- 
positions show  distinctly  the  character  and  the 
results  of  the  training  under  which  her  intel- 
lectual faculties  have  been  developed.  In  these 
there  are  no  involved  sentences,  no  obscure  or 
complicated  statements  and  no  superfluity  of  words. 
As  her  thoughts  are  simple,  direct,  spontaneous, 
unsophisticated,  uncontaminated  by  deceitful  influ- 
ences and  untrammelled  by  numerous  superficial 
and  conventional  ideas  which  impinge  upon  the 
reason  of  a  pliable  person  and  beget  confusion, 
her  expression  is  clear,  pithy,  artless  and  free 
from  stolen  plumes  and  borrowed  ornaments  of 
fictitious  sentimentality  and  hypocritical  pretence. 
The   stream   of    her   career   is   quiet,    noiseless,   un- 
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disturbed  by  subjective  craving  for  fulsome  praise 
or  by  objective  attempts  at  moral  delinquency.  It 
bears  no  similarity  to  a  mighty  river,  charged  with 
the  waters  of  many  tributaries, —  turbid,  full,  many- 
mouthed, —  "albeit  with  murmurs  and  scents  of 
the  infinite  sea,"  but  it  is  decidedly  like  "a  pel- 
lucid brook,  dashing  down  from  some  highland 
fastness  in  pristine  purity," 

With  the  assistance  of  her  special  tutor  and  inter- 
preter Edith  has  followed  closely  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  she  belongs  and  in  which  her  standing 
is  very  good.  She  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
having  been  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a  set. 
of  teachers  whose  uprightness,  probity,  discretion, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  devotion  to  duty  and  enthusi-* 
asm  for  their  profession  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
These  ladies  deserve  both  our  warmest  thanks  for  the 
remarkable  results  which  they  have  achieved  in  Edith's 
case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  our 
hearty  congratulations  for  the  wisdom  and  sagacity 
which  they  have  shown  in  dealing  with  these  girls,  in 
cultivating  their  minds,  purifying  their  hearts,  chasten- 
ing their  sentiments,  broadening  their  intellectual  hori- 
zon and  bringing  out  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  them. 

Miss  Frances  S.  Marrett  has  cheerfully  consented 
to  write  a  brief  account  of  Edith's  education  during 
the  past  year,  based  upon  the  facts  and  incidents 
which  have  been  recorded  from  day  to  day.  This  she 
has  done  with  scrupulous  care  and  with  undeviating 
regard  for  truth,  and  we  take  very  great  pleasure  in 
laying  before  our  readers  the  results  of  Miss  Marrett's 
work  in  the  following  narrative,  which  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  attractive  style  and  which  is  as  accurate  as 
it  IS  charming :  — 
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The  record  of  another  year  in  the  history  of  Edith's  edu- 
cation does  not  indicate  a  more  alert  and  positive*  mental 
activity  than  she  has  previously  shown ;  but  faithful  efiEort 
has  insured  the  usual  progress. 

The  studies  included  in  her  literary  course,  namely, — 
history,  Latin,  arithmetic  and  algebra, —  have  required  dili- 
gent and  patient  application,  and  much  of  the  knowledge 
which  she  has  gained  has  been  earned  by  a  steady  conquest 
of  frowning  obstacles. 

In  the  department  of  manual  training  and  in  the  gym- 
nasium she  has  worked  with  the  ambitious  interest  which 
has  been  noted  year  by  year  as  significant  of  excellent 
results. 

Edith  first  became  interested  in  history  through  the  read- 
ing of  Fiske's  abridgment  of  Irving's  Life  of  Washington, 
and  Abbott's  Life  of  Caesar,  Her  enthusiastic  enjoyment 
of  these  books  showed  that  she  possessed  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  true  hero-worshipper,  and  last  autumn,  she  received 
with  pleasure  the  announcement  that  she  was  to  begin  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  The  earnest  work  of 
the  class  room,  however,  brought  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement when  its  general  aim  was  revealed,  and  Edith 
realized  that  she  could  not  allow  her  mind  to  dwell  solely  on 
the  human  interest  of  great  characters. 

She  must  strive  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  races  from  the  mythical  period  to  that  of  their 
highest  civilization,  to  note  carefully  those  characteristics 
which  stimulated  them  to  brave  deeds  and  led  to  their 
high  rank  among  the  nations,  to  search  out  the  causes  and 
events  which  brought  about  a  decline  of  their  power,  to  con- 
sider always  the  influence  of  environment  in  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  system  of  social  and  political  life,  and  to  study 
the  wars  for  a  true  knowledge  of  changes  wrought  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  for  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  famous 
men  who  won  renown  in  them.  These  questions  of  cause 
and  effect  have  proved  too  complex  and  far-reaching  for 
Edith's  present  comprehension.  Her  recitations  have  in- 
dicated her  ability  to  state  clearly  isolated  facts  of  general 
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interest  which  have  especially  appealed  to  her,  and  to  speak 
fully  of  the  acts  of  distinguished  men  ;  but  she  has  failed  to 
recognize  distinctly  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
state,  and  has  been  annoyed  by  any  attempt  to  reveal  to  her 
the  importance  of  this  relation.  To  Edith,  perhaps  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  most  pupils  of  her  age,  biography 
is  the  radiant  element  which  gives  zest  to  the  noble  study  of 
history,  and  heroic  deeds  are  the  refreshing  poetry  of  much 
dry  prose.  She  has  not  the  power  to  gain  easily  an  idea  of 
the  continuity  of  events  and  to  discover  in  them  a  vital 
truth ;  but  her  own  character  is  undoubtedly  affected  by 
the  degree  in  which  she  can  enter  into  the  lives  of  her 
favorite  heroes  and  claim  a  share  in  the  hope  and  joy  of 
a  noble  conquest. 

In  the  study  of  Roman  history,  she  was  delighted  to 
find  names  which  had  become  familiar  through  stories  which 
she  had  read  in  the  Latin  class.  The  period  of  the  first 
Triumvirate  was  of  especial  interest  to  her  in  the  wondrous 
link  of  the  personality  and  work  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Edith  has  spent  two  hours  of  each  day  in  the  preparation 
of  the  history  lesson,  and,  when  her  task  has  been  particu- 
larly hard,  she  has  surrendered  to  its  requirements  some  of 
her  recreation  time.  There  has  never  been  any  sign  of  im- 
patience in  this  sacrifice  and  she  has  often  said,  "  I  do 
not  care  if  I  do  have  extra  work ;  because,  you  know,  I  love 
history." 

The  principal  resources  for  individual  study  have  been 
the  volume  of  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  in 
embossed  print,  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  (copied  for 
Edith's  use  in  the  Braille  system  of  writing)  and  the  general 
notes  of  the  class  room. 

At  first  Edith  halted  in  her  recitations  apparently  making 
an  effort  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  text-book ;  but  a  more 
prompt  and  natural  expression  of  her  thoughts  has  been  the 
welcome  result  of  a  deepened  interest. 

Of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  she  said,  "it  is  wonder- 
fully exciting,'*  and  while  studying  about  the  progress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  she  exclaimed  again  and  again  with 
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intense  feeling,  "  I  do  hope  that  Athens  will  win ! "  She 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  she  rejoiced  in  the  strong  sense  of  honor  which  illumined 
his  brave  deeds. 

During  the  spring  vacation,  Edith  read  Macaula/s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  and  found  real  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
events  which  led  to  the  incidents  so  vividly  described  in 
these  poems. 

The  books  which  Edith  has  chosen  as  a  means  of  enter- 
tainment during  her  leisure  hours  bear  testimony  to  her 
keen  interest  in  the  heroes  and  scenes  of  olden  days.  They 
are, —  The  Talisman,  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  and  Tales  of 
King  Arthur.  She  has  expressed  much  regret  that. the  time 
which  she  could  freely  devote  to  reading  has  been  more  re- 
stricted than  usual. 

In  her  conversation  with  intimate  friends  she  likes  to  in- 
troduce the  characters  of  a  favorite  story,  and  she  has  long 
been  accustomed  to  tell  her  teacher,  day  by  day,  the  impor- 
tant incidents  in  the  progress  of  a  thrilling  narrative. 

Edith's  "historical  comprehension"  is  still  very  limited; 
but  the  year's  study  has  certainly  widened  her  view  of  the 
field  of  human  action,  quickened  her  sympathy  and  her  im- 
agination and  provided  her  with  a  good  fund  of  knowledge  as 
a  basis  of  more  advanced  work. 

The  Latin  lessons  have  included  the  translation  of  some 
fables,  a  few  of  the  stories  from  Viri  Romae  and  the  first 
book  of  Caesar.  A  difficulty  with  verbs,  which  necessitated 
a  careful  review  of  the  conjugations,  made  a  tedious  begin- 
ning to  Edith's  work,  and  for  several  months  there  was  fre- 
quent evidence  of  the  heedlessness  caused  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
difference. The  interest  of  Caesar's  campaigns  was  dimmed 
by  many  perplexities  of  construction,  and  the  process  of 
translation  was  too  mechanical  and  slow  for  Edith  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  what  she  read.  She  often  failed  to  give  in 
her  own  words  the  ideas  contained  in  a  simple  paragraph. 
In  a  mood  of  discouragement,  she  said  to  her  teacher,  "the 
lovely  Latin  has  become  as  hard  as  a  rock  ;  '*  and  when  her 
dear  friend  Elizabeth  Robin  began  the  study  of  Latin,  Edith 
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sounded  a  note  of  alarm  by  telling  her  that  there  were  words 
in  this  language  eleven  syllables  long,  and  that  the  march  to 
the  Gallic  war  was  very  steep  and  rough.  The  obstacles, 
which  had  at  first  seemed  to  Edith  so  invincible,  were,  how- 
ever, gradually  lessened  through  persistent  application,  and 
her  enthusiasm  was  aroused  when  she  learned  to  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  reading  of  the  achievements  of  a  favorite 
hero  in  the  language  .which  he  himself  had  used.  >  In  the 
translation  of  a  difficult  sentence,  Edith  has  received  help 
by  having  her  attention  directed  to  the  complex  principle  of 
construction  .involved  in  it.  After  this  construction  has 
been  fully  explained  to  her  and  she  has  grasped  the  con- 
nected thought  through  a  very  literal  translation  of  the  sen- 
tence, she  has  been  required  to  give  a  free  rendering  of  it. 

The  narrow  range  of  her  English  vocabulary  has  placed 
her  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  other  members  of  her  class 
in  the  task  of  translation.  Her  progress  has  been  often 
retarded  by  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
best  English  equivalents  of  many  Latin  words.  She  was 
much  puzzled  by  the  following  clause :  —  Ea  quae  ad  effe- 
minandos  animos  pertinent.  Her  trouble  was  at  last  traced 
to  the  meaning  which  had  been  supplied  for  '*  pertinent "  — 
**  tend  "  as  she  understood  the  word  signified  only  "  to  care 
for  sheep  and  cattle." 

The  study  of  Latin  has  proved  of  especial  value  to  Edith 
as  a  means  of  affording  a  larger  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  varied  wealth  of  her  own  language,  and  of 
training  her  judgment  in  an  accurate  use  of  it. 

The  natural  aversion  to  mathematics  which  has  manifested 
itself  throughout  Edith's  school  life  in  a  serious  neglect  of 
arithmetical  duty  has  made  it  necessary  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  plan  of  requiring  her  to  devote  two  hours 
of  each  morning's  session  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
mental  and  written  arithmetic.  The  chief  incitement  to 
faithful  endeavor  has  been  the  desire  to  begin  the  study 
of  algebra.  The  realization  of  this  wish  and  the  completion 
of  the  prescribed  course  in  arithmetic  must  be  regarded  as 
the  significant  achievements  of  her  progress  during  the  past 
year. 
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She  has  studied  profit  and  loss,  commission  and  brokerage, 
insurance,  taxes,  customs  and  duties,  simple  and  compound 
interest  and  partial  payments.  Of  an  example  included 
under  the  last  mentioned  subject,  Edith  said  playfully: 
"  This  reminds  me  of  a  piece  of  elastic,  the  more  you  pull  it 
or  work  it,  the  longer  it  gets." 

The  record  of  the  year's  work  indicates  a  decided  advance 
in  concentration,  clearness  and  accuracy  of  thought  and  in 
the  strength  of  the  moral  attribute  of  perseverance.  Edith 
has  obtained  correct  answers  to  72  per  cent  of  the  written 
problems,  which  she  has  studied.  She  welcomed  algebra  as 
the  goal  of  earnest  endeavor  in  arithmetic,  and  may  she  not 
have  cherished  the  hope  of  easier  paths  across  an  untried 
field  ?  Her  first  stumbling  block  was  a  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing the  significant  use  of  algebraic  expressions,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  new  language  the  process  of  reasoning  was 
rendered  more  complex.  Very  slow  and  careless  work  soon 
made  it  imperative  to  limit  Edith  to  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  solution  of  each  question.  All  moments  beyond  this 
were  counted  as  wasted,  and  she  was  required  to  atone  for 
them  during  a  recreation  period.  This  unexpected  stricture 
proved  efifectual  in  securing  the  attention  and .  application 
necessary  to  successful  achievement. 

Edith's  first  glad  feeling  of  encouragement  in  the  study  of 
algebra  was  occasioned  by  her  share  in  a  public  recitation 
of  her  class  upon  one  of  the  days  when  visitors  are  received  at 
our  school.  Her  example  was :  "  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the 
following  equation, —  (— -f"^)."  This  simple  problem  was 
quickly  performed  and  clearly  explained  and  a  helpful  bit  of 
self-respect  was  thereby  earned. 

Edith  began  with  learning  by  illustration  the  meaning  of 
a  simple  equation  and  the  processes  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  it.  She  then  learned  to  apply  these  processes  care- 
fully to  many  equations  and  has  worked  out  about  fifty 
problems  requiring  equations  containing  but  one  unknown 
quantity. 

Every  Saturday  morning  Edith  has  joined  the  members  of 
her  class  in  a  spelling  exercise,  and  through  this  experience 
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she  has  had  the  pleasure  of  entering  more  fully  into  the 
school  life  of  "  the  other  girls." 

Each  pupil  has  been  required  to  spell,  define  and  use  cor- 
rectly in  a  sentence  two  words  which  have  been  added  to 
her  vocabulary  during  the  week.  Edith's  choice  of  words  in 
response  to  this  demand  has  generally  included  those  used 
in  common  conversation  as  the  following  list  shows  :  —  In- 
dtucy  renounce^  sustain^  exalt,  abase,  indulge,  investigate,  rep- 
rimand, degenerate,  conformable,  population,  evinced,  effaced, 
muffled,  averted,  fumigate. 

Frequently  words  have  been  named  and  defined  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupils'  task,  after  a  short  period  of  study, 
has  then  been  to  write  them  correctly  in  clear  and  con- 
cise sentences.  To  the  preparation  of  such  a  lesson  Edith 
has  been  obliged  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but  the 
happy  result  of  continued  effort  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  her  use  of  words.  The  following  sentences 
have  been  selected  from  her  written  exercises  as  fair  ex- 
amples of  her  work,  and  are  here  given  without  change.  In 
each  sentence  the  word  in  italics  is  the  one  of  which  the 
correct  use  was  requested. 

* 

The  commander  of  the  fleet  will  summon  the  young  man  for  his 
trial  tomorrow. 

It  would  be  far  safer  for  the  people  to  evacuate  the  city  than  to 
fight  the  enemy. 

The  exemption  of  being  a  slave  any  longer  was  granted  to  him. 

There  was  a  conflagration  going  over  a  building  the  other  night. 

Be  punctilious  today  because  there  is  to  be  company. 

While  thus  speaking  on  a  subject  he  was  stopped  and  told  that 
he  should  xioX  prevaricate. 

There  was  a  young  man  who,  being  indefatigable,  carried  a 
bag  of  meal  to  a  mil  1. 

The  principal  cause  of  Edith's  misuse  of  words  has  been 
due  to  her  inability  to  distinguish  readily  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  the  significance  of  each  of  the  varied  forms  of 
inflection. 

English  composition  has  claimed  Edith's  attention  for  one 
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hour  of  each  week.  She  has  learned  some  of  the  essential 
elements  of  description  from  a  practice  of  representing  in 
language  familiar  persons  and  places,  and  through  the 
medium  of  a  story  designed  ^to  teach^a  child  some  lesson, 
she  has  been  led  to  consider  some  of  the  [qualities  of  vivid 
narration. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  place  of  genuine  recreation  to  Edith. 
Here  she  learns  to  respond  quickly  to  every  kind  of  exercise. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  quiet,  earnest  enjoyment  in  her  execu-* 
tion  of  the  regular  order  of  a  day's  lesson  and  one  of  lively 
delight  in  the  games  and  dancing.  She  has  improved  very 
much  in  her  positions,  balance  movements  and  in  the  energy 
of  general  activity. 

Edith's  teacher  in  the  department  of  manual  training 
speaks  of  her  as  follows :  "  She  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  helpful  girls  under  my  charge."  She  has  accomplished 
much  during  the  past  year  in  hand  and  machine  sewing,  and 
many  pretty  gifts  testify  to  her  diligence  and  skill  in  knitting 
and  crocheting. 

The  strong  sympathy,  afifectionate  thought  and  generous 
service  which  have  been  developed  in  Edith's  character 
by  the  process  of  education  are  sweetly  illustrated  in  the 
record  of  each  passing  year.  An  interest  once  awakened 
in  behalf  of  those  less  fortunate  than  herself  is  true  and 
constant. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  kindergarten  is  still  the  glad 
inspiration  of  many  busy  hours,  which  are  lovingly  dedicated 
to  the  needs  of  the  children  who  are  gathered  there. 

Not  long  ago  Edith  told  her  teacher  of  a  plan  to  form 

a  new  school  society.     "It  is  to  be  called,"  she  said,  "the 

club  of  Resolution  and  Charity ;  for  the  members  are  to  help 

one  another."  As  a  preparation  for  this  important  organiza- 
tion she  asked  many  questions  concerning  the  duties  of  the 

officers  of  the  club  and  the  general  articles  of  parliamentary 

rule. 

A  warm  feeling  for  all  persons,  whom  she  holds  in  the 

grateful  remembrance  of  kindness  shown  to  her  and  fond 

association,  or  counts  as  the  stanch,  true  friends  of  today,  is 

a  beautiful  trait  in  Edith's  character. 


ELIZABETH   ROBIN. 
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Last  November  when  Dr.  Howe's  birthday  was  celebrated 
at  the  institution  with  appropriate  literary  and  musical 
exercises,  Edith  was  very  glad  that  she  could  share  in  them 
by  reading  a  short  selection  from  Mrs.  Richards's  delightful 
biographical  story,  When  I  Was  Your  Age.  Every  reference 
to  Laura  Bridgman  made  her  proudly  happy  in  the  thought 
that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  had  known  and  loved 
Laura. 

The  years,  which  have  robbed  Edith  of  the  glowing 
spontaneity  that  belongs  to  a  free  and  joyous  childhood, 
have  brought  the  rich  gifts  of  the  triumphs  over  many 
serious  difficulties  of  her  school  life.  The  latest  record 
of  her  progress  furnishes  few  traces  of  that  expression 
of  individuality  which  is  such  a  valuable  index  of  growth  ; 
but  there  is  the  glad  assurance  of  a  deeper  self-reliance 
and  a  new  strength  of  mental  and  moral  purpose  for  the 
work  which  is  yet  to  be  done. 


Elizabeth  Robin. 

Her  lips  are  like  a  pink  sea-shell 
Just  as  the  sun  shines  through. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  waving  grain 
In  summer's  golden  light ; 
And  best  of  all,  her  little  soul 
Is,  like  the  lily,  white. 

—  GUSTAVE  KODB]£. 

The  record  of  the  education  of  this  beautiful  girl 
for  the  year  just  closed  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
eminently  instructive.  It  is  replete  with  facts  and 
incidents  that  speak  clearly  of  her  steady  progress 
and  with  ample  proofs  of  the  perfection  of  her  devel- 
opment 

Elizabeth  is  a  fine  and  attractive  girl.  There  is 
something  in  her  that  is  at  once  unique  and  lovely. 
She  is  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  as  well  as  with  robust  health.     Her  personal 
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appearance  is  ideally  beautiful.  Her  stately  form  cor- 
responds well  with  the  loveliness  of  her  soul  and  the 
sanity  of  her  character.  She  is  tall,  straight,  clothed 
with  strength,  symmetrical  in  feature  and  punctiliously 
neat.  Her  winning  and  courteous  manners  are  as 
attractive  as  her  handsome  looks  and  fine  bearing. 
Her  fascinating  face  and  blithe,  jocund  spirit  charm 
all  who  know  her. 

While  Edith  Thomas  is  to  the  last  degree  reticent 
and  retiring,  Elizabeth  is  on  the  contrary  very  fond  of 
society  and  of  being  praised  and  admired.  She  is 
always  ready  to  make  new  acquaintances  and  is  fond 
of  novel  experiences.  She  is  cheerful  and  vivacious, 
gentle  and  tender-hearted,  impulsive  and  high-spirited, 
genuine  and  true  all  the  day  through. 

A  sweet  heart-lifting  cheerfulness, 
Like  spring-time  of  the  year, 
Seems  ever  on  her  steps  to  wait, 

Elizabeth  lives,  moves  and  grows  in  the  midst  of 
wholesome  and  genial  surroundings  and  under  the 
best  and  most  beneficent  influences.  The  evolution 
and  discipline  of  •  her  physical  and  intellectual  powers 
and  the  formation  of  her  moral  character  are  entrusted 
to  the  same  faithful  and  upright  teachers  who  have 
done  such  a  remarkable  work  in  the  case  of  Edith 
Thomas.  ^  These  ladies  treat  all  the  pupils  alike  and 
make  no  exceptions  of  any  kind  in  behalf  of  Eliza- 
beth. ^She  neither  receives  nor  expects  any  favors. 
In  every  particular  she  stands  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest  of  her  class-mates,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  her  special  tutor,  she  follows  them  regularly  in 
all  their  studies  and  school  exercises.  She  goes  with 
them  through  a  prescribed  course  of  training  which 
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is  very  comprehensive  and  based  on  sound  pedagogical 
principles. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  is  not  to  enable  her  to  acquire 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  general  rules  and  useless 
formulae  about  which  no  interest  whatsoever  is  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  or  to  commit  to  memory 
the  contents  of  the  text  book  and  then  to  repeat  glibly 
the  words  of  her  lessons  to  the  astonishment  of  her 
listeners ;  it  is  rather  to  unfold  and  nurture  her  per- 
ceptive, reflective,  creative  and  executive  faculties  to 
their  fullest  extent,  so  that  she  may  learn  to  observe 
and  investigate,  to  compare  and  judge,  to  reason  and 
think,  to  plan  and  do.  Indeed,  she  has  been  shielded 
and  spared  from  all  methods  of  teaching  which  tend 
to  degrade  the  mental  powers  and  to  render  the  process 
of  learning  stultifying  to  the  child's  nature,  and,  while 
her  mind  is  steadily  developed  and  invigorated,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  incidentally  stored  with  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge. 

The  parental  love  which  her  devoted  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Whiting,  bestow  upon  Elizabeth 
is  as  strong  as  ever.  They  continue  to  treat  her  as  if 
she  were  their  own  daughter  and  to  provide  everything 
in  their  power  for  her  comfort  and  happiness.  They 
not  only  open  their  home  to  her  during  vacations  but 
ascertain  her  needs  constantly  and  supply  them  freely. 
In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  amuse  her  and  to  give 
to  her  both  pleasure  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  Mr. 
Whiting  has  purchased  a  double  bicycle  and  during 
the  summer  months  he  often  rides  with  her  out  in  the 
country.  For  all  the  favors  and  kindnesses  which 
Elizabeth  receives  at  the  hands  of  her  beloved  friends 
she  is  profoundly  grateful  and  she  cherishes  for  them 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  a  high  esteem  and  filial  affection. 


Her  special  teacher,  Miss  Vina  C.  Badger,  has  kept 
a  diary  where  is  recorded  the  progress  wliich  Elizabeth 
has  made  in  her  studies  during  the  past  year,  and  also 
such  events  and  occurrences  in  her  daily  Hfe  and  work 
as  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.     From  these 
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notes  the  clerk  of  the  institution,  Miss  Anna  Gardner 
Fish,  has  compiled  with  scrupulous  care  and  excellent 
judgment  the  following  account,  which  is  so  well  and 
vividly  written  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  becom- 
ing deeply  interested  in  the  beautiful  girl  and  without 
rejoicing  at  her  achievements. 

The  story  of  Elizabeth's  work  for  the  year  is  that  of 
happy,  normal,  school-girl  life.  Her  interests,  pleasures 
and  trials  are  like  those  of  her  young  companions,  and  her 
studies  progress  under  the  same  influences  and  incentives 
of  environment. 

Only  one  new  study  was  undertaken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  term, —  that  of   Latin,  upon  which  she  entered 
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with  agreeable  anticipations,  the  effect  of  Edith's  example 
in  this  direction.  Even  when  bright  previsions  were  ex- 
changed for  more  sober  realities,  her  interest  remained  un- 
abated, and  she  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  this 
study.  From  the  first  she  was  eager  to  use  her  newly 
acquired  language  upon  every  occasion,  and,  during  the 
fourth  day  of  school,  she  made  an  enthusiastic  attempt 
at  the  dinner-table  by  spelling:  Tuae  sunt  puellae  bonae. 
During  a  reading-lesson,  soon  afterwards,  it  suddenly  be- 
came a  difficult  task  for  the  teacher  to  follow  Elizabeth's 
formation  of  the  words  in  the  manual  alphabet,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  translating  every  recognizable 
word  into  its  Latin  equivalent.  Elizabeth  has  already  found 
that  work  on  one  study  is  useful  in  another.  Thus  after 
spelling  the  word  benignant  she  asked :  "  Does  this  mean 
kind?'*  When  told  that  it  did  she  laughed  and  spelled 
"  Latin." 

Frequent  reviews  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  fix  in 
her  mind  the  lesson  of  each  day,  but  she  has  always  ac- 
quiesced in  these  with  a  cheerful  and  willing  spirit. 

In  the  reading  of  Evangeline^  Elizabeth  has  for  the  first 
time  been  introduced  to  the  study  of  poetical  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  the  place  of  the  prose  works  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  selected  for  use  in  the  class-room.  This  naturally 
involved  fresh  difficulties,  and,  in  order  to  obviate  these, 
remembering  Elizabeth's  struggles  of  the  year  past  among 
unknown  allusions  and  idiomatic  language,  her  teachers 
decided  that  an  additional  hour  might  well  be  devoted  by 
her  to  the  preparation  of  the  reading-lesson.  She  was 
inclined  to  resent  this  tax  upon  her  time,  which  her  school- 
mates did  not  share,  but  when  she  was  reminded  of  the 
bitterness  of  her  failure,  last  year,  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  the  text  of  her  book,  she  became  more  recon- 
ciled, only  seeking  to  make  this  provision :  "  If  I  do  very 
well,  can  I  not  have  a  free  hour  the  last  of  the  year.^*' 
When  the  work  was  fairly  begun,  her  new-found  spirit  of 
independence,  not  yet  fully  grown,  began  to  assert  itself. 
"  No,  let  me,"  was  her  response  to  an  offer  of  help,  and  she 
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did  not  relax  her  efforts  until  she  could  offer  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  verses, 

Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial 
Into  whose  shining  gates  erelong  their  spirits  would  enter. 

"I  think  it  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,"  she  said  earnestly. 

The  story  took  a  strong  hold  upon  her  sympathies.  "  Now 
to  find  Gabriel,"  she  exclaimed  as  she  settled  herself  to  the 
task  of  the  extra  hour  one  day,  but  as  she  followed  the  weary 
search  she  grew  very  sober,  as  if  she  shared  with  Evangeline 
the  heart-sickening  sorrow  of  hope  deferred.  At  another 
time,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  in  momentary  ab- 
straction she  carried  off  her  book.  She  returned,  laughing, 
to  place  it  upon  the  shelf  but  later  she  referred  to  her  mis- 
take, saying  gravely:  "I  think  I  must  have  been  thinking 
about  Evangeline." 

A  sense  of  rhythm  was  readily  communicated  to  her  by 
reading  to  her  several  lines  with  exaggerated  force  laid  upon 
the  accented  syllable.  At  first  she  showed  a  tendency  to 
lay  undue  stress  upon  certain  prepositions,  such  as  in,  by 
and  tOy  but,  this  difficulty  once  surmounted,  she  was  soon 
able  to  render  the  lines  in  true  poetic  swing,  with  due  regard 
for  the  quantities  of  the  syllables.  "  Have  we  not  had  a  good 
lesson,"  was  her  happy  comment  upon  the  success  of  the 
hour. 

Elizabeth  commits  to  memory  slowly  and  very  imperfectly, 
showing  in  this  as  in  many  other  ways  her  serious  lack  of 
vigorous  mental  application, —  a  defect  which  prevents  the 
high  degree  of  attainment,  befitting  her  intellectual  endow- 
ment.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  failure  to  apply  her 
mind  seriously  arises  from  lack  of  interest  in  the  result  to  be 
attained. 

After  the  class  had  completed  the  story  of  Evangeline, 
the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  was  taken  up.  Elizabeth 
had  visited  Plymouth,  and,  having  examined  the  relics  and 
trophies  there  exhibited,  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  exquisite 
setting  of  the  story.  So  vivid  did  her  enjoyment  of  it  be- 
come that  she  was  ready  to  devote  some  of  her  precious  free 
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time  to  the  perusal  of  the  beautiful  poem.  "  I  like  poetry 
almost  as  well  as  prose  now,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "I 
am  crazy  over  it." 

Her  first  paper  on  the  story  was  accurate  as  to  order  of 
events  but  very  poorly  expressed.  "Your  English  is  not 
always  good,"  was  the  comment  upon  her  work.  "  But  I  am 
very  particular  about  good  English,"  Elizabeth  protested, 
referring  to  grammatical  construction,  but,  after  a  minute's 
thought,  she  added  :  "  I  suppose  you  mean  the  order  of  the 
clauses." 

The  members  of  the  class  were  asked  to  choose  the 
stanzas  of  the  poem  which  they  liked  best.  The  first 
anxious  inquiry  was  as  to  whether  they  would  be  expected 
to  learn  their  selections.  When  satisfied  on  this  point 
Elizabeth  stated  her  preference  to  be  for  the  stanza  which 
tells  of  John's  sorrow  and  Miles'  anger  after  John's  return 
from  the  house  of  Priscilla,  and,  for  her  second  choice,  the 
passage  describing  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  men. 

Bible  Stories  was  the  book  next  selected  for  class-room 
work,  in  order  to  increase  the  girl's  knowledge  of  allu- 
sions which  occur  in  daily  readings.  Elizabeth  seemed 
pleased  by  the  choice,  although  she  appeared  to  feel  that 
she  already  knew  them  well. 

She  has  been  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  author's 
meaning  in  her  reading  this  year,  through  her  enriched 
vocabulary,  and,  although  she  is  still  inclined  to  allow 
the  principal  theme  to  be  obscured  by  some  detail  which 
has  pleased  her  fancy,  she  now  gains  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  her  subject  as  a  whole  than  ever  before. 

Not  so  large  a  measure  of  success  can  be  credited  to 
Elizabeth  in  her  struggle  with  arithmetic.  Her  only  excel- 
lence in  this  study  has  lain  in  her  ability  to  perform  ac- 
curately and  quickly  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  work, 
but,  as  this  grows  less  and  the  necessity  for  mental  activity 
increases,  it  becomes  correspondingly  harder  for  her  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  class-room  work.  Many  extra 
hours  have  been  needed  to  bring  about  this  result  and 
probably  this  will  always  be  the  case.     She  is  still  slow  to 
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apply  principles  to  the  problems  which  she  is  required  to 
solve,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  win  sympathy  by  this  irank 
avowal,  **  I  must  confess  that  I  get  mixed  in  these  examples 
and  do  not  know  whether  to  divide  by  the  base  or  rate." 

In  the  independent  work,  which,  like  the  rest  of  her  class- 
mates, she  is  encouraged  to  perform,  at  times  her  failure 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  some  common  word  brings 
to  naught  the  efforts  of  the  entire  hour.  Her  endeavor  to 
originate  problems  illustrative  of  newly-learned  rules  shows 
an  encouraging  increase  in  mental  application.  She  has 
studied  decimal  fractions,  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  in 
quantity,  percentage  and  commission.  The  result  of  one 
examination  revealed  the  noteworthy  fact  that,  although 
Elizabeth  had  not  solved  as  many  problems  as  the  other 
members  of  the  class,  her  analysis  of  her  work  was  much 
more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  one  else. 

In  geography  attention  has  been  given  to  the  United 
States  in  sections,  Europe  as  a  whole  and  the  principal 
European  countries  in  detail.  Elizabeth's  interest  in 
Europe  has  far  exceeded  that  in  her  own  land,  and  the 
reading  about  these  countries  has  found  in  her  an  eager 
listener.  Her  descent  from  Swedish  ancestors  has  led  her 
to  look  upon  Sweden  as  a  home  land,  and  she  began 
with  real  gratification  to  read  about  the  customs  of  that 
nation.  Judge  then  how  rude  was  the  shock  to  her  pride 
when  she  came  upon  the  statement  that  the  peasants  took 
a  very  thorough  bath  on  the  night  before  Christmas,  and, 
sad  to  say,  this  was  often  the  only  one  they  did  take 
throughout  the  year.  Horrified  beyond  measure  by  the 
thought  of  such  a  state  of  things,  she  hurriedly  retraced 
the  letters  as  if  she  could  not  believe  that  such  a  thing 
could  possibly  have  been  said.  She  appeared  to  feel  this 
as  a  personal  disgrace,  to  be  buried  away  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  and  she  alluded  to  it  only  in  a  guarded 
way  to  her  teacher,  who,  having  stumbled  with  her 
upon  the  dreadful  secret,  might  be  expected  to  give 
sympathy. 

In  a   visit   to   an    English   friend   Elizabeth   tasted   rich 
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reward  for  many  of  her  hours  of  labor  in  her  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  the  descriptions  of  places,  scenes  and  customs  of 
Great  Britain. 

Elizabeth  has  continued  the  use  of  gymnastic  exercises 
during  the  past  year.  These  are  an  aid  to  her  mental 
and  physical  development  while  at  the  same  time  they 
offer  a  relaxation  from  close  application  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  a  recreation  from  the  severe  taxing  of  her 
intellectual  powers  in  some  of  her  more  difficult  and 
therefore  less  enjoyable  studies.  Greatly  to  her  delight 
she  was  assigned  a  place  among  the  girls  who  were  chosen 
to  give  an  exhibition  in  gymnastics  at  the  commencement 
exercises  in  June.  This  was  indeed  an  honor,  and  the 
young  girl  upon  whom  it  had  been  bestowed  felt  very,  proud 
that  she  had  been  worthy  of  it.  When  her  attention  to  her 
studies  flagged,  no  threat  was  more  effective  than  the  sug- 
gestion that,  if  the  practice  of  gymnastics  proved  so  arduous 
as  to  prevent  her  from  maintaining  her  class-standing,  she 
could  be  released  from  the  duty.  Her  performance  on  that 
day  was  a  marvellous  exposition  of  the  complete  domination 
of  mind  over  matter.  In  perfect  harmony  with  those 
around  her,  she  carried  out  each  difficult  movement  with 
precision  and  seeming  ease.  No  one  in  the  large  audience, 
who  had  not  been  apprised  of  her  presence  in  the  class 
of  girib,  could  have  picked  her  out  among  them  from  any 
awkwardness  or  lack  of  celerity  on  her  part.  Although  she 
did  not  appear  to  be  weighed  down  by  any  responsibility 
before  the  exercise,  she  was  unusually  gay  when  it  was  over 
and  said  joyously :  "  It  went  off  all  right." 

In  her  manual  training  she  has  worked  along  regular 
lines.  Her  promotion  to  the  use  of  a  sewing-machine 
was  the  cause  of  much  elation  on  her  part,  and,  al- 
though her  progress  was  slow  at  first,  she  soon  had 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  work  pronounced 
good  by  her  teacher.  In  crocheting  she  has  shown  great 
improvement  over  her  work  of  the  previous  year,  and 
a  great  deal  of  loving  care  was  expended  upon  the  shawl 
which  she  made  as  a  surprise  for  Mrs.  Whiting.     Indepen- 
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dently  of  the  sewing  hour,  Elizabeth  entered  with  zest  upon 
the  task  of  hemming  six  napkins  for  the  fair  in  behalf  of  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  free  kindergarten,  but  her  love  of  chat- 
ting with  those  around  her,  as  the  girls  sat  together  at  their 
sewing,  proved  a  sad  interference  with  the  progress  of  her 
work,  and,  when  the  day  of  the  fair  dawned,  Elizabeth, 
quite  sorry  and  ashamed,  went  to  her  teacher  to  say  in  a 
tone  of  distress :  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  have  only  two 
done."  Through  her  discomfort  a  natural  opportunity 
was  presented  to  her  for  learning  a  valuable  lesson,  that 
earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  others  often  demands  personal 
sacrifice. 

Elizabeth  has  some  little  habits  against  which  a  con- 
stant fight  must  be  waged  if  they  are  not  to  become 
firmly  rooted  in  her  character.  She  has  seemed  to 
realize  this  to  a  considerable  degree,  and,  especially 
toward  the  last  of  the  past  year,  she  has  endeavored 
to  overcome  these  by  heroic  efforts  which  have  borne 
fruit  in  self-control  when  disappointments  occur  in  her 
every-day  life  or  when  punishment  must  be  met;  in 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  task  of  the  hour  even 
if  this  be  some  unloved  study;  in  independent  action 
when  it  would  be  far  easier  to  rely  upon  the  more 
extensive  experience  of  some  friend ;  in  firmness  of 
resolve  against  the  urgency  of  an  opposite  attraction. 
One  of  her  gravest  faults  is  a  tendency  to  give  an 
evasive  answer  where  the  truth  would  reflect  no  credit 
upon  her.  She  sometimes  does  this  through  careless- 
ness, but  at  other  times  it  is  done  in  order  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  an  error.  These  evasions  of  the 
truth  have  given  rise  to  many  a  bitter  hour  for  the 
young  girl  and  to  much  anxiety  to  her  friends,  whose 
part  it  is  to  counsel  and  advise,  but  who  must  leave  to 
her  the  working  out  of  this  problem  of  life.  Elizabeth 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  join  a  band  of  King's  Daughters, 
and  great  was  her  joy  when  she  received  the  announce- 
ment of  her  acceptance  as  a  member.  But  the  first  jubila- 
tion  gave   place  to   sober   reflection  when   she  was  made 
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to  understand  that  with  her  new-found  pleasure  she  had 
incurred  larger  responsibilities  by  thus  uniting  with  a 
company  of.  women  and  girls  who  were  striving  to  do 
right.  After  a  serious  talk  on  the  subject  she  promised 
to  try  to  think  whether  what  she  intended  to  say  were 
the  exact  truth   before  giving   utterance  to   it. 

In  her  ambition  to  belong  to  a  club  Elizabeth  has 
looked  with  envious  eyes  upon  the  fortunate  girls  who 
make  up  the  *'  Ruby  Seal/'  a  flourishing  secret  society  in 
the  institution,  which  she  has  never  been  invited  to  join. 
Therefore,  she  was  fairly  bubbling  over  with  happiness 
one  evening  as  she  greeted  her  teacher  with  the  words : 
''I  have  something  nice  to  tell  you.  Now  guess  what  it 
is/'  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  went  on :  "I 
am  going  to  belong  to  something."  The  first  guess  was 
correct  and  she  admitted  that  she  had  been  invited  to 
join  '^a  society  sewing."  "Edith  is  the  president  and  I 
am  the  treasury"  [treasurer],  she  continued.  "We  shall 
have  meetings  the  last  Wednesday  night  of  every  month 
and  they  will  begin  at  seven  and  last  an  hour.  We  shall 
have  business  for  half  an  hour  and  sew  the  rest.  We 
shall  sew  for  the  poor.  We  can  dress  dolls  or  make 
children's  skirts,  and  we  can  carry  our  own  sewing  if  we 
want  to.  The  name  is  going  to  be  the  '  Bond  of  Reso- 
lution and  Charity.'  I  have  not  read  all  of  Edith's  story 
but  she  has  a  long  one  and  I  shall  read  it  again  and 
learn  the  motto.  It  is  something  like  this:  'Help 
others.'  We  shall  have  twelve  members.  At  first  we 
shall  not  have  so  many  but  choose  them  at  the  meetings. 
Edith  says  we  must  not  have  any  more  because  some 
might  be  absent  too  much.  We  shall  have  some  secrets 
but  of  course  there  will  be  things  we  can  tell,  like  what 
we  are  making.  The  president  will  buy  the  materials 
and  we  shall  pay  ten  cents  a  year.  Edith  says  it  is  an 
experience  [experiment],  and  if  we  want  to  keep  on  we 
shall  have  it  forever.  Only  the  first  six  classes  can  join, 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  sewing.  Edith  thought 
of    it  last    year,   so    it    is  ber  idea  but    the  others    will 
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belong  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  theirs/*  She  was 
bright  and  animated  throughout  the  evening  as  she 
laughed  and  talked  about  it  with  the  girls.  ''Tonight 
is  the  society ! "  she  exclaimed  gaily  when  the  eventful 
day  arrived ;  but  inquiries  the  .  next  morning  elicited 
nothing  beyond  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting. 
"We  voted  and  Edith  is  the  president  and  I  am  the 
treasurer.  We  shall  carry  our  own  work  for  the  present." 
At  the  next  meeting  it  became  Elizabeth's  duty  to  offer 
a  •  resolution  which  was  to  be  embodied  in  a  verse  from 
the  Bible.  Its  form  at  first  was  said  to  be  confused, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  rewrite  it-  "  It  was  not  wrong^^ 
she  insisted,  anxiously,  "but  they  thought  I  better  do  it 
again."  From  this  meeting  she  could  report — ''The 
society  is  the  *  Forget-me-not  Society.'  We  voted  last 
night  and  chose  that  name.  I  made  a  speech  about  the 
money."  But  the  substance  of  the  speech  could  not  be 
divulged,  such  matters  being  subject  to  the  ban  of 
secrecy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Elizabeth  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  that  goes  on  around  her  or  is  dis- 
cussed by  her  school-mates,  and  she  betrays  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  attitude  which  the  girls  assume  toward 
one  another.     During  the  discussion  of  some  part  of  the 

school-work,   she   said :  "  I   will   ask  ,"  naming  a  girl 

who  is  a  recognized  authority  among  her  mates,  but  with 
whom  Elizabeth  has  had  little  to  do.  In  true  school- 
girl fashion,  '*  the  idea ! "  is  a  frequent  ejaculation  with 
Elizabeth. 

A  story  which  has  been  used  experimentally  with 
several  thousand  children  in  London  and  in  California,  to 
determine  the  ideas  about  punishment  prevailing  among 
those  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  thus  told 
to  Elizabeth :  A  child  six  years  of  age  had  a  box  of 
paints,  and  one  day  while  its  mother  was  busy  it  daubed 
a  chair  in  the  parlor  so  that  the  chair  was  ruined.  Then 
it  went  to  its  mother  and  said :  "  Oh,  mama,  come  and 
see  how  pretty  this  chair  looks."     What  would  you  have 
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done  to  the  child  ?  "  I  should  have  told  her  not  to  do 
it  again/*  said  Elizabeth.  "I  should  have  asked  her  if 
she  would  like  to  have  it  done  to  her  things."  *•  But 
the  child  thought  it  pretty,"  she  was  reminded.  "I 
should  have  told  her  I  didn't  like  it."  When  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  child  might  not  understand  why,  she 
replied  with  spirit :  **  I  should  have  taken  the  paints 
away  until  she  could  understand."  She  was  told  that 
some  children  had  proposed  whipping  and  beating,  and 
others,  explaining.  "No,  no,  I  would  not  do  that,"  she 
cried,  referring  to  whipping.  *•  I  should  explain."  When 
the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  experiment  was  told  of 
Elizabeth's  ideas,  he  said  they  showed  a  normal  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  his  inquiry. 

The  quiet  routine  of  daily  life  at  the  institution  is  often 
broken  by  some  outside  enjoyment,  which  remains  long  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  in  retrospect  brightens  many 
a  neutral-tinted  day.  Such  a  pleasure  came  to  Elizabeth 
through  the  visit  of  a  dear  little  girl  who  showed  dt  once  a 
warm  aflFection  for  Elizabeth,  which  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  some  painful  experiences  in  the  past  when  timid  children 
have  drawn  back  from  her  friendly  advances.  Elizabeth  was 
very  happy  as  she  ran  and  played  with  little  Dorothy,  always 
with  a  protecting  air,  ready  to  catch  the  merry  sprite  if  her 
step  faltered  for  an  instant.  When  evening  came,  Edith 
and  Elizabeth  joined  hands  and  carried  the  child  off  to  bed. 
"She  is  as  fond  of  me  as  Albert  is,"  said  Elizabeth  with  beam- 
ing face.  In  the  morning  she  hurried  through  her  accus- 
tomed duties  in  order  to  give  the  little  visitor  the  pleasure 
of  a  ride  in  the  rocking-boat. 

At  dinner  one  day  a  guest  who  knew  Elizabeth  sent  this 
message  along  the  table  to  her:  "I  have  been  sending 
affectionate  thoughts  down  her  way."  Elizabeth's  response 
was,  "  I  send  her  a  telegram  of  love." 

A  little  party  was  planned  for  one  evening  at  which 
every  member  of  the  household  should  contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  entertainment.  When  Elizabeth  was 
asked  what  she  should  do,  she  replied  :  "  I  have  not  been 
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told."  She  was  informed  that  each  one  must  decide  for  her- 
self and  that  even  the  smallest  pupil  had  planned  her  part. 
Elizabeth  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  she  an- 
nounced :  "  I  know  what  I  shall  do."  The  entertainment 
passed  ofiE  very  pleasantly.  Some  of  the  girls  played  upon 
the  pianoforte  or  sang,  and  several  recited  poems.  When 
Elizabeth's  turn  came,  she  arose,  quietly  drew  a  paper  from 
her  pocket  and  read  a  nonsense  poem  which  she  had  learned 
in  the  summer.  She  was  delighted  at  the  vigorous  applause 
made  by  stamping,  with  which  her  eflForts  were  received,  but 
she  hid  her  face  behind  her  paper  and  blushed.  ''  It  was  not 
good.  They  should  not  have  done  it,"  she  said  smiling  and 
much  pleased. 

One  evening  when  the  girls  were  gathered  in  the  hall, 
a  teacher  entertained  them  by  reading  from  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  year  1833  an  account  of  an  exhibition 
given  by  the  pupils  of  this  institution.  Elizabeth  was  much 
interested.  ''It  must  be  written  on  papyrus  to  last  so 
long/'  she  remarked.  Elizabeth  herself  provided  pleasure 
for  the  girls,  as  they  sat  at  their  sewing  one  evening,  by 
reading  aloud  to  them  from  What  Katy  Did, 

With  g^eat  kindness  of  heart.  Prof.  Garner  gave  the 
pupils  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  experiences  in  an  African 
forest  During  the  explanatory  part  Elizabeth  became  very 
drowsy,  but  when  she  felt  the  girl  next  her  laugh,  she 
roused  herself  instantly  and  asked  what  the  speaker  was 
saying.  From  that  moment  she  gave  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  his  anecdotes  of  monkey  life,  saying  '*  go  on !  go 
on ! "  at  the  slightest  pause  in  the  transmission  of  his  words. 
On  the  following  Sunday  she  spent  the  afternoon  in  writing 
a  birthday  letter  to  her  brother  in  place  of  the  valentine 
which  she  has  usually  sent.  She  said  :  "  I  told  him  perhaps 
he  would  enjoy  hearing  about  the  monkeys  as  well  as  he  had 
looking  at  the  valentine  before.  I  told  him  about  Moses, 
Aaron  and  Elizabeth  and  that  Mr.  Garner  was  going  back 
to  teach  a  school  of  monkeys.  I  told  him  this  was  for 
Albert  to  hear  too.  I  was  afraid  that  Albert  would  be 
jealous.     He  was  jealous  when  papa  gave  Robbie  a  cart.** 
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With  tender  remembrances  of  the  beloved  home-people 
always  in  her  heart,  Elizabeth  is  never  happier  than 
when  planning  something  for  their  pleasure.  At  Christ- 
mas time  she  sent  books  to  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  relied  upon  Mrs.  Whiting's  judgment  in  purchasing 
those  for  the  boys,  but  drawing  upon  her  own  expe- 
rience for  the  girls,  she  chose  Little  Women  for  one 
and  Alice  in  Wonderland  for  the  other.  The  handker- 
chief which  her  mother  made  and  sent  to  her  at  this 
season  became  one  of  Elizabeth's  choicest  possessions. 
''I  am  very  proud  of  it,"  she  said  as  she  displayed 
it  to  her  friends.  A  visit  from  Edith's  sister  caused 
Elizabeth  to  say  wistfully :  "  I  wonder  what  I  should 
do  if  my  sisters  could  come  to  see  me."  Again,  she 
expressed  the  wish  that  she  had  wings  so  that  she  might 
make  a  hasty  visit  to  the  dear  family  in  Texas. 

The  word  "sin"  which  occurred  in  her  reading  re- 
called to  Elizabeth  some  of  her  early  experiences.  "  Mrs. 
Hadley  told  me  what  sin  meant  first,"  she  said.  "I 
knew  what  good  and  bad  were  and  I  found  the  word 
when  I  was  reading,  so  Mrs.  Hadley  said  it  meant  some- 
thing bad.  After  that,  Miss  Greeley  wanted  me  to  do 
something  and  Mrs.  Hadley  told  me,  but  I  would  not  do 
it,  and  she  spelled  '  sin '  in  my  hand,  and  I  said,  '  sin, 
go  to  bed  ! ' "  After  a  pause  she  went  on :  "  The  first 
word  I  learned  was  'fan.'"  When  asked  how  she  liked 
having  Mrs.  Hadley  show  her  the  fan  and  make  the  let- 
ters on  her  fingers,  she  replied:  "I  liked  it."  To  the 
question  what  she  thought  Mrs.  Hadley  was  trying  to  do, 
her  response  was :  "  I  did  not  think  about  it  but  I  knew 
I  was  going  away  from  home  when  we  left  Texas  to 
come  here  and  I  was  not  sorry.  I  liked  the  journey  and 
I  did  not  cry  when  my  mama  went  away  from  the  kin- 
dergarten." Concerning  the  kindergarten,  she  said:  "I 
thought  it  was  nice  and  I  played  with  the  girls,  but  I 
would  not  go  to  the  teachers.  I  crawled  under  the  table 
to  get  away  from  them  and  bumped  my  head."  She 
laughed   at  the   recollection,   and   added :     "  I   was  wild." 
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Continuing  her  reminiscences,  she  said :  **  I  remember 
one  day  when  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  at  the  kinder- 
garten, before  I  knew  how  to  talk,  my  mama  spelled 
*  c-a-t '  on  my  hand."  She  was  asked  how  she  knew  what 
it  was,  and  she  replied :  *\I  remembered  the  feeling  of 
the  letters  and  when  the  word  was  given  me,  I  knew  it 
was  the  same  one  that  my  mama  spelled  to  me."  Truly 
the  difEerence  between  those  days  of  darkness  and  these 
of  healthy  activity  and  growth  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
impress  even  Elizabeth  herself  when  she  pauses  to  review 
the  past. 

Her  loving  thoughts  were  often  turned  toward  two 
friends  who  were  absent  from  the  institution  in  distant 
lands,  and  she  considered  that  the  magic  carpet  of  which 
she  had  read  in  Arabian  Nights  would  be  a  desirable 
possession,  so  that  their  wanderings  might  be  traced. 
She  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  applause  which  greeted 
the  reappearance  of  the  travellers  in  the  school-room,  her 
radiant  face  adding  testimony  to  her  happiness  in  their 
return.  Talks  with  those  who  have  visited  other  coun- 
tries, descriptions  of  their  interesting  mementoes  of  the 
journeys,  and  her  reading,  supplementary  to  the  study 
of  geography,  which  has  been  such  a  revelation  to  her, 
have  aroused  in  her  a  longing  to  widen  her  own  horizon 
by  travel,  but,  after  giving  voice  to  this  desire,  she  con- 
cluded sadly :  "  But  I  have  not  the  money  to  go." 

The  sweet  kindliness  of  her  nature  shines  forth  in  num- 
berless acts  of  courtesy,  and  more  and  more  finds  its  best 
expression  in  little  affectionate  and  caressing  ways  which 
formerly  seemed  foreign  to  her  temperament  and  were 
avoided  under  every  possible  pretext.  She  now  strives  to 
be  gracious  in  her  words  of  invitation,  acceptance  or  thanks, 
and  sympathetic  with  friends  and  acquaintances.     . 

When  the  bed,  left  vacant  by  her  room-mate's  absence, 
was  claimed  for  some  guest,  Elizabeth  always  made  it 
ready  for  the  expected  visitor,  placing  the  only  chair  at  her 
disposal,  and,  if  the  visit  were  prolonged,  offering  the  use 
of  a  bureau  drawer.     Everything  possible  for  the  comfort  of 
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her  companion  would  receive  attention  from  the  solicitous 
young  hostess  during  the  visit  in  a  hospitable  spirit,  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  guest  feel  herself  welcome.  Of 
her  own  volition  she  assumes  a  share  of  the  household  tasks 
upon  her  visits  to  the  Whiting  home,  which  is  practically 
her  own ;  and,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
seemed  to  make  a  conscientious  effort  to  perform  all  her 
duties,  both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room,  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner. 

Elizabeth  is  full  of  good  cheer.  For  a  stranger  to  this 
task  of  reclamation,  to  stand  before  her  as  she  sits  at 
her  work,  seemingly  in  complete  isolation  from  the  busy 
world  around  her,  her  face  bright  with  the  sweet  smile 
which  her  own  happy  thoughts  have  brought  to  her  lips, 
is  like  pausing  at  the  threshold  of  an  impenetrable  country 
— a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine  —  to  which  Elizabeth  alone 
possesses  the  key,  and  the  feeling  grows  that  she  has  found 
what  many  more  favored  ones  have  missed  —  the  secret  of 
true  happiness. 

Entertainments  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Yes,  one  —  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  west, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate  — 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one. 

—  Byron. 

The  22nd  of  February  dawned  with  gray  skies  and 
lowering  clouds,  followed  by  a  steady  rain,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  day.  Courageous,  indeed,  were  those 
who  braved  a  wetting  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
efforts  of  our  pupils  in  the  portrayal  of  dramatic  art ; 
and,  although  the  audience  was  smaller  than  it  might 
have  been  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  interest 
and  appreciation  of  those  who  were  in  attendance 
were  assured  by  their  very  presence.     The  exercises 
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began  at  eleven  o'clock  with  a  musical  programme, 
rendered  by  the  girls.  This  won  well-deserved  ap. 
plause.  It  was  very  well  adapted  to  bring  out  their 
natural  talent  and  to  show  the  results  of  the  careful 
teaching  which  is  helping  them  to  express  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  music.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Violin  Solo.     Menuet  from  "  Don  Juany Mozart. 

Norah  Burke. 

Piano  Solo.     Valse  Nobles Scharwenka. 

Martha  Griffin. 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Piano Accolay. 

Sophia  Muldoon. 

Julia  Koeske,  accompanist. 

Chorus,     a.     A  Summer  Song,       Abt. 

b.     Fair  Janet. Abt. 

Piano  Duet.     Menuet  from  Eflat  Symphony,        ,     .     .  "Mozart. 

Edna  Reed  and  Florence  Smith. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  pretty  and  melodious 
cantata,  "A  Quarrel  among  the  Flowers,"  perfectly 
suited  to  the  voices  of  the  young  girls  and  gracefully 
rendered  by  them  in  their  charming  floral  gowns  which 
turned  them  for  the  nonce  into  rose,  crocus,  dahlia, 
sunflower,  lily,  snowdrop,  violet  and  pink. 

The  gymnastics  performed  by  the  boys,  which  ended 
the  morning's  entertainment,  held  the  closest  attention 
of  the  spectators.  The  boys  went  through  the  most 
rigorous  exercises  without  the  least  appearance  of 
fatigue,  exhibiting  an  endurance  which  could  only  be 
the  concomitant  of  fine  physical  development. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  of  the 
school  presented  **  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  in  four 
acts,  as  especially  adapted  to  their  use.  The  r&les  were 
cleverly  taken  by  the  following  pupils :  —  Mrs.  Bird, 
Frederick  Walsh ;  Mr.  Bird,  William  Clenon ;  Carol 
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i?fn/,  Joseph  Bartlett;  Uncle Jack^  Clarence  Jackson; 
Donald  Bird,  Charles  Amadon ;  Hugh  Bird,  Thomas 
Stringer;  Mrs.  Ruggles,  Herbert  Strout ;  Sarah  Maud^ 
Edson  Parks;  Peter,  Albert  Fuller;  Susan,  George 
Lucier ;  Kitty,  Benjamin  Matteson ;  Peory,  John  Lord ; 
Clem,  Charles  Wilder ;  Con,  Charles  Winchell;  Eily, 
William  Walsh ;  Baby  Larry,  George  Clark. 

Their  efforts  received  the  heartiest  commendation 
from  their  audience,  which  was  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  the  little  play.  Selections  by  the  military  band  and 
the  orchestra,  with  a  solo  on  the  organ,  rounded  out  a 
very  pleasing  entertainment,  while  Tommy  Stringer's 
recitation  excited  the  amazement  and  deep  interest 
which  are  elicited  by  these  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
boy's  progress. 

But  the  gratification  of  the  interest  of  the  visitors  is 
by  no  means  the  most  important  result  of  these  efforts 
in  dramatic  work.  Their  greatest  value  consists  in 
the  creation  in  the  minds  of  these  puyils  of  a  concep- 
tion of  the  actor's  art,  a  realization  of  which  can  come 
to  them  in  no  other  way.  "  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher "  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases.  When  these 
blind  boys  and  girls  attend  a  play  or  opera,  as  through 
the  kindly  interest  of  many  proprietors  and  managers 
of  theatres  they  are  often  permitted  to  do,  you  might 
strive  in  vain  to  interpret  to  them  the  action  upon  the 
stage  were  it  not  for  this  personal  experience, —  with- 
out a  mental  picture  of  its  like,  it  must  still  remain  an 
abstract  conception  to  them.  But  herein  lies  the  edu- 
cational significance  of  their  own  histrionic  endeavors 
which,  giving  them  an  understanding  of  the  art,  awaken 
them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  representa- 
tion possessed  by  professional  actors.  The  quickness 
with  which  they  grasp  the  idea  of  dramatic  action  is. 
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indeed,  remarkable.  Not  many  seeing  boys  could  have 
acted  the  part  of  Mrs,  Ruggles  with  more  spirit  and 
spontaneity  than  did  this  boy  to  whom  all  "  stage  busi- 
ness" must  have  forever  remained  hearsay,  were  it 
not  for  his  own  experience  in  that  direction. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  girls,  among  whom 
Edith  Thomas  did  very  interesting  work,  brought  to  a 
fitting  close  a  day  which  must  have  been  delightful  to 
all  within  the  walls  of  the  institution. 


Visit  to  European  Institutions  for  the  Bund. 

Supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  international  congress^  held  in  Paris. 

The  wish  to  know  —  that  endless  thirst, 

Which  ev'n  by  quenching  is  awak'd, — 

Still  urg'd  me  onward,  with  desire 

Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire. 

—  Moore. 

Availing  myself  of  the  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months,  which  was  so  kindly  granted  to  me  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  I  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  last  March  and  returned  to  Boston  on 
the  thirtieth  of  the  following  August.  Thus  I  have 
been  away  from  my  post  five  months  and  six  days. 
During  that  period  of  time  I  have  visited  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  I 
have  tried  to  see  and  study  as  much  of  their  workings 
as  I  could.  I  was  kindly  received  everywhere,  and  I 
seize  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  these  schools 
for  the  courtesy  which  they  extended  to  me  and  for 
their  readiness  to  facilitate  my  investigations  and  to 
give  me  such  information  on  various  subjects  as  I  was 
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eager  to  obtain.  They  never  were  too  busy  to  answer 
my  questions  or  to  assist  me  in  my  efforts  to  get  at 
the  root  of  things. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  story  I  take  very  great 
pleasure  in  stating  at  the  outset  that,  during  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapsed  between  my  first  visit  to 
these  institutions,  made  in  1889  and  1890,  and  the 
recent  one,  there  have  been  many  changes  for  the 
better  and  great  progress  and  improvement  in  most  of 
them. 

Soon  after  landing  at  Naples  on  the  fifth  day  of 
April  last  I  called  at  the  Principe  di  Napoli  institution 
for  the  young  blind  of  both  sexes,  which  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  national  museum.  The 
founder  of  the  school,  Cav.  Domenico  Martuscelli,  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  in  1890,  is  still  its  director 
and  president  of  its  council  of  administration.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  mental  alertness  and  of 
strong  individuality.  The  principal  features  of  his 
temperament  are  plainly  reflected  in  his  work.  In 
order  to  enable  his  pupils  to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
world  around  them  than  that  which  they  could  obtain 
from  printed  or  verbal  descriptions,  he  has  collected 
for  their  use  a  variety  of  tangible  objects,  models  and 
specimens  of  different  kinds.  He  has  also  enlarged 
the  circle  of  manual  occupations  and  increased  the 
facilities  for  the  study  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  find  that  as  the  result 
of  these  efforts  the  students  have  reached,  both  in 
playing  and  singing,  a  higher  standard  of  attainment 
than  that  which  formerly  prevailed.  Attempts  either 
to  make  improvements  on  the  appliances  already  in 
vogue  or  to  invent  something  new  are  by  no  means 
infrequent.     Not  long  ago  one  of  the  blind  men  de- 
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vised  a  complicated  but  ingenious  machine  for  printing 
music  in  the  ordinary  characters  used  by  the  seeing. 
This  piece  of  mechanism  was  so  cleverly  contrived 
that  the  H.  Instituto  cT  Incaraggiamento  di  Napoli 
deemed  it  worthy  of  a  gold  medal.  Among  the  pupils 
of  the  school  there  is  a  boy,  Eugenio  Malassi  by  name, 
who  is  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind.  He  has  been 
under  instruction  since  the  twenty-first  day  of  October, 
1895,  and  has  gained  considerable  manual  dexterity. 
His  mental  and  moral  development  are  also  satisfactory. 
A  little  fancy  basket  and  a  small  wooden  cup,  which 
were  given  to  me  as  samples  of  his  work,  show  the 
skill  of  his  fingers. 

The  second  institution  which  I  visited  in  the  course 
of  my  travels  was  that  at  Buda-Pesth  in  Hungary. 
Upon  entering  the  school  I  ascertained  that  a  change 
had  occurred  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  the 
former  incumbent,  Dr.  Michdlyik  Szidor  having  been 
succeeded  by  Piv^r  Ignac.  The  new  director  is  a  man 
of  untiring  industry,  of  good  administrative  ability  and 
very  efficient  in  the  management  of  the  afiFairs  of  the 
establishment.  The  plan  which  he  follows  in  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  his  pupils  is  in  its  main  feat- 
ures similar  to  that  which  is  pursued  by  Prof.  Mell  in 
Vienna.  He  spared  no  pains  in  showing  me  the  work 
under  his  charge  in  all  its  details.  He  took  me  also 
tot  he  outskirts  of  the  city  to  see  a  number  of  well 
designed  and  solidly  constructed  buildings  which  were 
in  process  of  erection.  When  these  are  finished  and 
furnished  and  the  school  is  thereto  transferred,  then 
its  inmates  will  have  ample  room  for  out-of-door  exer- 
cise and  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  of  fresh  air. 

From  Buda-Pesth  I  went  directly  to  Vienna,  where, 
after  some  inquiry,  I  found  my  friend,  Professor  Alex- 
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ander  Mell,  director  of  the  imperial  institution  for  the 
blind,  carrying  on  his  work  in  a  very  fine  new  build- 
ing, situated  close  by  the  famous  park  of  the  capital 
of  Austria,  the  Prater.  In  dignity  of  appearance,  in 
solidity  of  construction  and  in  capacity  for  meeting 
the  demands  for  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
development,  this  noble  edifice  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  contains  a  commodious  and  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  excellent  school  and  music  rooms,  a 
capacious  refectory  with  the  appurtenances  and  con- 
veniences belonging  thereto,  a  chapel,  a  printing  office 
with  the  necessary  tools  and  machinery  and  a  fine 
museum.  This  latter  department  constitutes  a  valua- 
ble adjunct  to  the  institution  and  one  of  its  most 
attractive  features  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  Although  in  some  of  its  col- 
lections of  specimens  of  appliances  and  apparatus  it  is 
not  so  rich  as  that  of  Paris,  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  classification  and  in  the  proper  display  of 
its  contents  it  is  the  best  museum  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  I  went  through  and  examined  carefully 
every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  wherever  I  went 
my  inspection  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  real  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  such  a  beautiful 
temple  had  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Vienna.  After  the 
completion  and  occupation  of  the  new  building  Prof. 
Mell's  great  work  on  the  blind,  his  Encyklopddisches 
Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens^  was  also  finished  and 
published.  This  book  is  unique  in  its  character  and 
its  value  demands  a  fuller  recognition  and  more  ade- 
quate appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  our 
profession  than  it  has  thus  far  received.  It  is  a  rich 
treasury    of    historical,    pedagogical,    scientific    and 
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technical  information  concerning  the  blind  and  the 
methods  and  appliances  employed  in  their  instruction 
and  training.  The  materials  have  been  carefully 
collected,  intelligently  examined,  wisely  winnowed 
and  the  results  concisely  recorded.  It  is  a  repository 
of  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  knowledge, 
and  it  forms  an  enduring  monument  to  the  industry, 
perseverance  and  sagacity  of  its  distinguished  author, 
who  deserves  our  warmest  congratulations  upon  his 
great  literary  achievement. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  Prof.  Mell  on  persons 
and  passing  events  connected  with  our  work,  I  was 
truly  shocked  to  learn  from  him,  that  the  gifted  and 
valuable  superintendent  of  the  Yorkshire  school  for 
the  blind  in  England,  Mr.  Anthony  Buckle,  was  no 
more  among  the  living,  having  passed  away  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  1900.  Through  Mr.  Buckle's 
death  an  irreparable  loss  has  been  sustained  not  only 
by  the  institution  over  the  affairs  of  which  he  presided 
with  exemplary  dignity  and  honor,  but  also  by  the 
cause  which  he  had  deeply  at  heart.  In  many  re- 
spects he  was  a  remarkable  man, —  one  whose  char- 
acter, to  use  an  apt  expression  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
of  York,  **  if  not  actually  unique,  was  indeed  a  gem  of 
many  facets,  each  beaming  out  (amidst  the  varying 
circumstances  of  his  life)  a  clear,  pure  radiance, 
which  pleased  and  cheered  and  edified  and  some- 
times surprised  even  his  friends."  Scholarly  and 
artistic  in  his  tastes,  poetical  by  nature,  tender- 
hearted, broad-minded,  endowed  with  superior  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  with  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
business  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  real  love  for 
suffering  humanity,  he  was  sincerely  and  pro- 
foundly devoted   to  the   cause   which    he   esipoused 
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and  spared  no  efforts  in  its  advancement.  With 
an  earnestness  that  was  inspiring,  with  a  modesty 
that  was  charming  and  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
sprang  from  a  true  heart  and  sensitive  conscience, 
he  labored  unremittingly  and  without  the  least 
ostentation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  and  has  done  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  more  solid  and  effective 
work  for  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment and  for  their  elevation  in  the  industrial  and 
moral  scale  than  any  other  man  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Buckle  was  very  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed  among  the  members  of  our  profession  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  affectionately  remembered  by  a  large 
number  of  them. 

Before  leaving  the  city  of  Vienna  I  called  at  the 
Israelitisches  Blindenrlnstitut  in  Hohe-Warte  and  saw 
my  friend,  Herr  Simon  Heller,  who  is  still  conducting 
the  work  of  his  school  in  a  very  spirited  and  vigorous 
way  and  with  an  unflagging  industry  which  tells  its 
own  story  in  the  quality  of  the  results  obtained  and  in 
the  state  of  health  of  the  chief  toiler.  The  modelling, 
which  impressed  me  most  favorably  in  1889,  seems  to 
be  even  fuller,  more  accurate  and  more  elaborate  now 
than  it  was  before,  while  the  drawing  in  relief  by 
means  of  an  elastic  cotton  string  stuck  on  a  cushion 
with  small  pins  piercing  the  thread,  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  only  new  feature  which  I  saw  in  the 
industrial  department  was  the  working  with  narrow 
strips  of  thin  sheet  iron  and  making  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental and  useful  articles,  in  some  of  which  well- 
shaped  little  flowers  were  included  in  the  design  of 
the  decoration. 
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The  next  institution  for  the  blind  which  I  vis- 
ited was  that  in  Munich.  This  school  is  situated 
on  Ludwig  street,  opposite  the  royal  library  and, 
like  several  of  the  beautiful  public  buildings  in 
that  vicinity,  was  erected  by  the  architect  Gart- 
ner in  1834-38  in  the  Florentine  style.  It  is  an 
old  edifice  ill  adapted  for  its  purpose,  but  is  well 
preserved  and  kept  in  good  condition.  Its  music 
hall  is  artistically  decorated  and  noted  for  its 
excellent  acoustic  properties,  while  the  portals  at 
the  main  entrance  are  embellished  with  the  statues 
of  the  patron  saints  of  the  blind,  St.  Ruppert, 
St.  Benno,  St.  Ottilia  and  St.  Lucia.  When  I 
entered  the  institution  I  discovered  to  my  great 
regret  that  its  regular  work  was  nearly  finished 
for  the  season  and  that  preparations  were  being 
made  for  an  exhibition  and  for  the  closing  annual 
concert  which  was  to  be  given  two  days  later. 
Nevertheless,  Herr  Joseph  Ruppert,  the  new  in- 
spector, was  so  very  kind  as  to  take  pains  to 
show  me  every  part  of  the  establishment  and  to 
call  together  classes  of  pupils  to  read,  recite, 
play  on  various  instruments  or  sing  for  me.  I 
was  truly  glad  to  see  that,  during  the  last  eleven 
years,  a  decided  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  and  that  there  is  now  greater  order  as  well 
as  more  life  and  spirit  than  there  have  been  here- 
tofore. 

As  the  schools  in  Germany  and  Belgium  were 
generally  closed  for  the  summer  vacation  and  I 
could  no  longer  find  any  of  them  in  operation, 
I     decided    to    direct    my    steps    towards    France. 

On  reaching  Paris  the  following  week  I  was 
exceedingly    glad    to    ascertain    that    both    the   /«- 


stitution  Nationale  for  the  young  blind  at  the 
boulevard  des  Invalides  and  the  ecole  Braille  at 
Saint-Mande  were  still  in  session. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  in  Paris 
I  called  at  the  national  institution  and  found 
Monsieur  Paul  Robin  occupying  the  position  of 
superintendent,  which  was  made  vacant  early  in 
August,  1899,  t)y  the  sudden  and  untimely  death 
of  the  late  lamented  difector,  fimile  Martin.  As 
Monsieur  Robin  had  to  keep  a  previous  engage- 
ment, he  could  not  give  me  any  of  his  time,  but 
he  kindly  introduced  me  to  the  censeur  or  prin- 
cipal teacher,  who  is  the  only  seeing  person  on 
the  stafif  oi  instructors.  Under  the  diligent  and 
thoughtful  guidance  of  this  young  officer,  I  was 
permitted  to  see  the  various  departments  of  the 
establishment  and  to  examine  the  work  which  is 
done  therein.  I  discharged  this  duty  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  eagerly  looking  not  for  obscure 
defects   but  for  luminous  and   praiseworthy   points. 

I  earnestly  desire  to  give  as  favorable  an 
account  as  possible  of  my  impressions;  but  regard 
for  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  my  inspection 
and  inquiries  elicited  nothing  that  was  new  or 
modern  and  that  no  signs  of  an  onward  and 
upward  movement  were  visible  anywhere.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  move  in  the  grooves  of  the  good 
old  ways  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a 
routine,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  and  ratified  by  antiquated  tradi- 
tions and  which  is  impervious  to  the  educational 
influences  of  the  present  day.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  nevertheless  it  is  absolutely  true,  that  the 
famous  school   which   was   established  by  the   great 
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apostle  of  the  blind,  Valentin  Haiiy,  has  not  as 
yet  procured  for  the  benefit  of  its  students  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium  nor  the  services  of  special 
instructors  in  physical  exercise! 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  changes  in 
the  apparatus  and  machinery  for  writing  and  print- 
ing in  raised  characters,  there  have  been  no  im- 
provements of  any  kind  in  this  school  either  in 
its  educational  processes  and  appliances  or  in  its 
methods  of  instruction  and  training;  nor  are  these 
possible  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  first  condition  of  keeping  pace  with  progress 
is  to  be  in  contact  with  the  world  around  us,  to  know 
precisely  what  is  going  on  in  it  and  to  take  part  in 
its  movements.  The  national  institution  does  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  It  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
state,  and  its  pupils  are  as  a  rule  superior  in  intel- 
ligence to  those  attending  the  other  European  and 
the  American  schools,  because  they  are  selected 
from  a  very  large  number  of  applicants  residing 
in  all  the  districts  of  France ;  but  it  is  removed 
from  the  general  educational  centres  and  forms  a 
separate  circle  by  itself.  Its  professors,  with  only 
one  exception,  are  exclusively  chosen  from  among 
its  own  graduates.  Obviously  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  power  of  electing  or 
appointing  the  personnel  of  the  corps  of  teachers 
is  to  search  thoroughly  not  Paris  alone  but  every 
city  with  a  view  of  employing  the  ablest  and  most 
competent  instructors,  men  and  women  who  have 
been  taught  and  trained  in  the  leading  colleges 
and  normal  schools  of  the  country,  who  stand  very 
high  in  their  profession  and  who  have  studied  modern 
education  in  all  its  phases  and  are  firmly  grounded  on 
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its  principles.  Instead  of  doing  this,  those  in  author- 
ity give  preference  to  a  sort  of  intellectual  and  moral 
inbreeding  and  have  nearly  all  their  instructors  made 
to  order  at  their  own  establishment,  keeping  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  them  on  hand  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  from  time  to  time.  This  practice 
has  been  so  deeply  rooted  and  is  so  strenuously  de- 
fended by  those  who  profit  thereby  and  their  friends, 
that  it  has  become  a  sort  of  an  unwritten  law  or  tacit 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  inheritance. 

But  no  intelligent  observer  can  help  noticing  that 
this  policy  is  decidedly  retrogressive  and  leads  to  re- 
sults which  are  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  blind  children  and  youth.  It  shuts  out 
all  external  light  and  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  pedagogical  ideas  and  progressive 
thoughts.  It  precludes  the  possibility  of  reform  or  of 
discarding  old  practices  and  renders  inevitable  the 
perpetuation  of  crystallized  formalism  and  of  obsolete 
modes  of  teaching.  Finally  it  deprives  the  students 
of  their  birthright,  namely  the  privilege  of  coming  in 
contact  with  as  many  keen  and  broad  minds  as  possi- 
ble and  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  best  and 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  training. 

On  the  other  hand  the  state  of  things  in  the  icole 
Braille  at  Saint-Mande  is  wholly  different.  This 
school  is  located  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  and  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  city.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  municipal  authorities  and  no  ecclesiastical 
influence  is  allowed  to  enter  its  premises.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  instructors  are  seeing  persons  and 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  on  account  of  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions  and  their  fitness  for  their  work  and  for  no  other 
reason. 
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Besides  attending  the  closing  exercises  of  this  ex- 
cellent school  I  visited  it  more  than  once,  going 
through  its  various  departments  in  company  with  the 
genial  and  obliging  resident  superintendent,  Monsieur 
A.  Baldon,  and  I  was  happily  surprised  at  its  progress 
and  at  the  remarkable  growth  which  it  has  attained 
since  I  saw  it  first  in  1889.  The  effects  of  the  vigor 
and  efficiency  of  its  administration  are  in  evidence 
everywhere.  In  whatever  direction  I  turned  my  at- 
tention I  could  not  help  noticing  life,  energy,  action, 
alertness,  improvement.  The  administrative  director. 
Monsieur  A.  Pephau,  is  a  rare  man.  His  tact,  his 
earnestness,  his  uncommon  ability,  his  enterprising 
spirit,  his  tireless  industry,  his  unquenchable  enthu- 
siasm and  his  exquisite  manners  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  column  of  the  laborers  in  the  field  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  France. 
In  this  work  he  has  scarcely  a  rival  among  the  French 
people;  he  certainly  has  no  superior.  Assisted  by 
the  sympathetic  and  wide-awake  resident  director, 
Monsieur  Baldon,  by  the  brilliant  institutrice  en  chef. 
Mademoiselle  A.  Herbillon,  and  by  a  staff  of  well 
chosen  and  able  teachers.  Dr.  Pephau  has  transformed 
the  ecole  Braille  at  Saint-Mande  and  has  made  it  a 
great  institution.  From  some  of  his  views,  and  espe- 
cially from  his  unwise  doctrine  that  "  the  public  sup- 
port of  the  blind  must  begin  at  their  birth  and  end 
with  the  opening  of  their  grave,"  we  dissent  most  em- 
phatically; but  we  cannot  help  loving  and  admiring 
the  man,  who  has  accomplished  so  much,  who  has 
gathered  around  him  a  remarkable  group  of  earnest 
and  sincere  workers  and  who  has  fired  them  with  his 
own  enthusiasm. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  Paris  most  of 
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my  time  was  spent  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
international  congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  which  met  in  that  city  on  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  August  last. 
This  congress  was  one  of  a  series  of  about  two  hun- 
dred gatherings,  which  related  to  a  great  variety  of 
educational,  scientific,  philological,  sociological,  phil- 
anthropic and  professional  subjects  and  which  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  republic  in 
connection  with  the  universal  exposition  of  1900. 

The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  including  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  Most  of  the  regular  members  or  con- 
gresistesy  as  they  are  aptly  called  by  the  French,  be- 
longed to  France  and  Belgium;  but  in  addition  to 
these  there  were  a  number  of  men  and  women  repre- 
senting Germany,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hoi- 
land,  Russia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Portu- 
gal. I  was  the  only  delegate  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  school  for  the  blind,  who 
had  expected  to  join  me,  having  been  unable  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  stated  with  strict  propriety  that  the  con- 
gress was  controlled  *  from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
Franco-Belgian  delegates,  who  for  the  most  part  were 
either  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  religious  orders  or 
graduates  of  the  national  institution  and  who  acted 
with  entire  unanimity. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  congress  was  held 
in  the  salle  des  fetes  of  the  national  institution  for  the 
young  blind  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  first  of 
August.  The  president  of  the  commission  which  was 
charged  by  the  French  government  with  the  duty  to 
organize  the  congress.  Monsieur  J.  J.  Dussouchet,  a 
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courteous  and  affable  gentleman,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  speech  full  of  eloquence  and  cordial  expres- 
sions of  welcome.  He  closed  his  charming  address 
by  indicating  briefly  the  objects  of  the  gathering  and 
by  appealing  to  the  friends  of  the  blind  to  work  har- 
moniously and  concentrate  their  efforts  in  promoting 
the  cause  which  brought  them  together. 

The  four  principal  questions,  which  were  discussed 
by  the  congress  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  were  as 
follows :  — 

I.  What  is  the  best  organization  of  patronage  (a)  for  the  blind 
trained  in  special  schools,  (JH)  for  other  blind  people  ? 

II.  Ought  the  teaching  and  education  of  blind  children  to  be 
left  to  sightless  masters  ?     If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

III.  What  is  especially  needed  in  schools  for  the  physical 
development  of  blind  children  in  view  of  their  education  and 
instruction  ? 

IV.  To  what  degree  and  by  what  means  can  a  primary  school 
for  the  seeing  be  used  in  the  intellectual  development  of  blind 
children  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  treated  by  Father 
Amedee  Stockmans  of  Gand,  Belgium,  by  Herr 
August  Brandstaeter  of  Konigsberg,  Germany,  Sister 
Bouffier  of  Marseilles,  Signor  Pierre  Landriani  of 
Florence,  Italy,  Mr.  James  Moldenhawer  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  Mr.  Alfred  Hirst  of  England, 
Monsieur  Ravel  of  Marseilles  and  Miss  Amy  Seger- 
stedt,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  keynote  in  nearly 
all  the  papers  which  were  read  on  this  subject  was  not 
how  or  how  far  to  increase  or  multiply  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  blind  and  to  enable  them  to  become 
entirely  self-supporting  and  independent,  but  how  to 
secure  for  them  a  permanent  and  unfailing  supply  of 
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patronage  and  of  maintenance.  Most  of  the  essayists 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  provisions  of  this  kind,  if 
they  are  thoughtlessly  and  unwisely  made,  are  harm- 
ful rather  than  beneficial.  They  cut  the  nerves  of 
every  exertion  for  self-reliance  and  weaken  all  spurs 
to  such  efforts  as  are  calculated  to  conquer  difficulties 
and  build  up  character.  They  help  to  increase  the 
ranks  of  discontented  and  moaning  paupers  and  to 
diminish  those  of  active  and  useful  men  and  women. 
Herr  Brandstaeter  was  the  only  writer  who  laid 
special  emphasis  upon  the  self-respect  of  the  blind  and 
who  said  in  his  paper  that,  in  dealing  with  them,  we 
must  adhere  strictly  to  the  very  important  principles 
of  encouraging  them  in  their  work,  of  maintaining 
them  in  their  independence  and  of  never  hurting 
their  dignity.  No  one  else  alluded  to  these  points,  nor 
was  any  attention  given  to  the  fact,  that  aid  must  be 
bestowed  upon  the  blind  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  help  themselves.  The  views  which 
prevail  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  patron- 
age or  direct  assistance  differ  radically  from  those 
which  are  held  in  our  schools.  With  us  public  sub- 
vention or  succor  is  not  considered  as  a  life-long 
necessity,  as  a  main  and  continual  reliance  or  as  a 
permanent  source  of  supplies,  but  rather  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  as  a  means  to  a  definite  end,  as  a  stick 
to  walk  with  conveniently  through  a  course  of  liberal 
education  and  not  as  crutches  to  lean  upon  forever,  as 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  be  used  just  so  long  as  it  may 
be  needful  to  fit  its  recipients  for  the  active  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Happily  this  country  is 
entirely  free  from  many  traditions  which  are  still 
dominant  in  the  old  world  and  which  hinder  more  or 
less    the    development  of    individual   independence. 
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The  idea  of  self-help  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  educa- 
tional, social  and  political  institutions  and  forms  both 
the  main  spring  and  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  their 
movements. 

On  the  second  question  ten  papers  were  presented, 
and  to  these  was  added  the  printed  testimony  of  the 
late  director  of  the  national  institution,  fimile  Martin. 
The  reading  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, during  which  a  divergence  of  opinion  was  shown 
concerning  the  details,  but  the  conclusion  was  nearly 
unanimous  in  favor  of  blind  instructors.  This  result 
was  received  with  great  approval  by  the  audience,  but 
no-  true  friend  of  the  blind  could  help  being  pained  in 
observing  that  the  interests  of  a  very  limited  number 
of  adults  were  deemed  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  to  be  placed  far  above  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
sightless  children  and  that  any  kind  of  teaching  would 
be  considered  as  adequate  and  good  enough  for  these 
helpless  sufferers,  provided  a  few  desirable  positions 
could  be  secured  for  grown-up  persons  who  thought 
that  they  were  entitled  to  them.  Herr  Martin  Kunz, 
director  of  the  evangelical  school  for  the  blind  in  111- 
zach,  Alsace,  was  the  only  essayist  who  treated  the 
subject  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  be  free  from  bias, 
recommending  that  only  one-third  of  the  instructors 
employed  by  an  institution  should  be  blind ;  but  his 
remarks  were  evidently  not  at  all  pleasing  to  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  congress  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
national  institution  or  are  still  in  its  employment. 

The  third  question  was  treated  in  eight  papers,  the 
authors  of  which  recognized  with  perfect  accord  the 
necessity  that  the  blind  should  have  a  thorough  physi- 
cal education,  which  would  develop  their  bodily  powers 
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and  respiratory  organs,  cultivate  their  senses  of  touch 
and  hearing,  strengthen  their  muscles,  rectify  their 
faulty  habits,  straighten  their  carriage  and  regulate 
their  movements.  The  views  expressed  in  these  pa- 
pers met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  congress, 
and  physical  training  was  characterized  by  all  as  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Seven  papers  were  written  on  the  fourth  question. 
Both  the  gist  of  these  and  the  sense  of  the  congress 
in  general  were  to  the  effect  that  the  public  primary 
school  for  seeing  children  might  be  utilized  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, but  that  it  could  not  replace  the  special  institu- 
tions, to  which  those  bereft  of  the  visual  sense  should 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the 
congress,  its  members  conformed  scrupulously  with 
all  the  arrangements  announced  in  the  printed  pro- 
gramme and  visited  in  a  body,  several  institutions. 
The  principal  among  these  were  the  national  ophthal- 
mic clinic  and  the  hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts^  the  ecole 
Braille  at  Saint-Mand^,  the  section  for  the  blind  in 
the  asylum  of  the  brothers  of  Saint-Jean^e-Dieu  for 
infirm  and  poor  children,  and  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  at  Montrouge.  After  inspecting  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  ecole  Braille^  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress were  invited  to  witness  a  series  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, which  were  performed  on  the  large  playground 
of  the  institution  with  perfect  unison  of  movement 
and  absolute  precision  by  several  classes  of  boys  and 
girls  of  different  ages  under  the  direction  of  capable 
instructors.  'This  exhibition  showed  conclusively  that 
Mon.  Pephau  and  his  coworkers  have  already  put  into 
practice  with  admirable  success  what,  in  most  of  the 
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schools  for  the  blind  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  still  a 
great  desideratum^  the  realization  of  which  is  very 
highly  recommended  and  most  fervently  prayed  for. 

Finally  on  Sunday  the  fifth  day  of  August,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  congress  were  closed  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  "  palace  of  congresses  "  within  the  grounds  of 
the  exposition.  The  president,  Mon.  Dussouchet, 
gave  with  great  feeling  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
meetings  in  a  speech  which  evoked  hearty  applause. 
He  bade  farewell  to  all  who  came  to  bring  their  little 
stone  to  the  edifice  ^nd  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
seed  which  had  been  planted  during  the* few  previous 
days  would  bear  precious  and  enduring  fruits. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  inter- 
national congress  at  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  1902. 

Annexed  to  the  congress  there  was  an  educational 
and  mechanical  exhibition  held  in  the  long  playroom 
for  the  girls  of  the  national  institution.  Arranged  in 
perfect  order  on  long  tables  was  a  great  variety  of 
appliances  and  apparatus  for  writing,  of  books  and 
pamphlets  in  raised  characters,  of  maps  and  outlines 
of  animals  in  relief,  of  specimens  of  articles  of  different 
kinds  of  handicraft,  and  of  tools  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. Prof.  Edgard  Guilbeau,  president  of  the  com- 
mission on  studies  of  the  association  Valentin  Hauy^ 
published  a  full  description  of  this  exhibition. 

CONCLUSIO^^. 

I  thus  conclude  my  theme. 

—  Dryden. 

I  take  sincere  pleasure  in  stating  that,  during  my 
absence  in  Europe,  the  work  of  the  institution  was 
carried  on  harmoniously  and  that  no  serious  drawback 
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of  any  kind  has  occurred  to  hinder  or  disturb  the 
regular  course  of  things. 

For  these  satisfactory  results  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  each  and  all  of  my  worthy  coadjutors  in  the  corps 
of  teachers  and  other  officers  and  employes  for  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment and  for  the  performance  of  their  respective 
duties  with  fidelity  and  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
On  my  return  home  I  was  highly  pleased  to  find  that 
all  of  them  were  well  and  happy  and  that  the  school 
was  in  perfectly  good  order. 

As  we  close  the  record  of  the  past  twelve  months, 
let  us  enter  rejoicingly  upon  the  work  of  another  year 
with  renewed  hopes,  clearer  insight  and  deeper  en- 
thusiasm. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year  is 
that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  following  artists,  littkrateurs^  societies,  proprietors, 
managers,  editors,  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and  various  musi- 
cal entertainments,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  readings,  and  for 
an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly  papers,  books,  and 
specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a  valuable 
means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  mental 
stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  com- 
ihunity  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the  gratification 
and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as  that  of  Boston 
does  for  our  pupils. 

/. —  AcktiawUdgments  for  Concerts ^  Operas^  etc,^  in  the  City, 

To  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
through  Mr.  F.  K  Pond,  for  an  invitation  to  fifty  pupils  to  attend 
the  operas  Atda  and  Der  Fliegende  Hollander, 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Basford, 
for  nine  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Ryder,  for  an  average  of  thirty  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
William  F.  Bradbury,  for  an  invitation  to  the  final  rehearsal  of  the 
oratorio  "Elijah." 

To  Mr.  Henry  G.  Tucker,  for  ten  tickets,  and  to  Miss  M.  E. 
Giddings,  for  twenty  tickets  to  the  oratorio  "  The  Messiah "  in 
the  People's  Temple. 

To  Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett,  for  twenty-five  tickets  and  again  for  a 
general  invitation  to  two  recitals  by  De  Pachmann  in  Music 
Hall. 
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To  Mr.  Richard  Newman,  for  an  average  of  thirty-six  tickets  to 
each  of  three  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall. 

To  Madame  Madeline  Schiller,  for  an  invitation  to  fifty  pupils 
to  attend  her  recital  in  Association  Hall. 

To  Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg,  for  twenty  tickets  to  her  recital 
in  Association  Hall. 

To  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  for  twelve  tickets 
to  an  organ  recital  in  Shawmut  Church. 

To  Mr.  John  M.  Flockton,  for  thirty  tickets  to  a  concert  in  As- 
sociation Hall. 

To  the  Bowdoin  Glee  Club,  through  its  manager,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Chapman,  for  forty  tickets  to  a  concert. 

To  Mr.  Leo  Lewis  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  for  the  use 
of  a  ticket  to  a  concert  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

To  Miss  Charlotte  W.  Hawes,  for  an  invitation  to  six  pupils  to 
attend  a  course  of  musical  lectures. 

To  La  Soci^td  Fran^aise  of  Boston  College,  through  its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  J.  Chisholm,  for  a  general  invitation  to  a  performance 
of  "  Les  Enfants  d*£douard." 

To  the  Fulton  Debating  Society  of  Boston  College,  for  six 
tickets  to  a  debate. 

To  Mr.  James  Morrison,  for  a  general  invitation  to  the  Food 
Fair. 

//. — Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Lectures  given  in  our  Hall. 

To  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  for  a  lecture  on  "Jay  and  Jeffer- 
son." 

To  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  for  a  lecture  on  "  English." 

To  Madame  Helen  Hopekirk,  for  a  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mrs.  Maas-Tapper  and  Mr.  E.  Marr,  for  a  concert. 

To  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  for  a  lecture  on  "John  Brown." 

To  Prof.  Arlo  Bates,  for  a  lecture  on  "  Beowulf." 

To  Mrs.  Lillian  Lord- Wood,  for  a  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich  and  Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg, 
for  a  concert. 

To  Prof.  Richard  L.  Garner,  through  Mr.  *  H.  L.  Broadbridge, 
manager,  for  a  lecture  on  life  in  an  African  forest. 

To  the  pupils  of  Miss  M.  Estelle  Drake  and  other  friends  from 
Waltham,  for  an  entertainment. 

To  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Frank  Morse,  for  a  concert. 
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///. — AckmnvUdgtne tits  for  Books ^  Specimens^  etc. 

For  various  books,  specimens,  etc.,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
following  friends :  — 

To  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Anthony,  Providence,  R.I.,  Edith  Lady 
Playfair,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Scott,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Beadle,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Mr.  William  Wade,  Oakmont,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Stover,  Miss  E.  B.  Webster,  and  the  Society  for  pro- 
viding evangelical  religious  literature  for  the  Blind. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  I.  Holden,  of  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  for  the  generous 
gift  of  two  new  sewing  machines. 


IV. —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers, 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with  in- 
terest :  — 


Boston,  Mass. 


Tke  iV.  £,  fournal  of  Education^ 

The  Atlantic^ 

Boston  Home  fournal^  . 

Education^   .... 

Youth's  Companion^ 

Our  Dumb  Animals y     . 

TTie  Christian  Register^ 

LittelPs  Living  Age^ 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Well-Spring, 

Woman's  fournal , 

The  Century, 

St.  Nicholas^ 

Collier^  s  Weekly, 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 

The  Etude, 

The  Inland  Educator,  . 

The  Mentor,         .  Inst,  for  Deaf- Mutes,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Our  Little  People,  Inst,  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Silent  Worker,        Inst,  for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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The  Ohio  Chronicle^  Inst,  for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Columbus,  O. 
The  N,  Dakota  Banner^  School  for  the  Deaf,  N.  Dakota. 

The  Oregon  Gazetteer,  .  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Salem,  Ore. 

77t^  Messenger,    .  Ala.  Academy  for  the  Blind. 

The  Tablet,  .  .  West  Va.  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 
The  Inst,  Herald,  Florida  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 
The  Washingtonian,  School  for  the  Deaf,  etc.,  Vancouver. 

The  Colorado  Index,  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf 
of  all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly 
remembered  them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but 
will  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years;  and  the  memory  of 
many  of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable 
gifts  will  be  retained  through  life. 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE   ACCOUNT. 


Meats,  3S,  1 57  pounds, $3,485.15 

Fish,  4,494  pounds, 218.54 

Butter,  4,179  pounds, 1,094.19 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., i|i77-57 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 909.11 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried, 469.59 

Milk,  37,690  quarts, 2,014.03 

Sugar,  9,332  pounds, 499-73 

Tea  and  coffee,  1,208  pounds, 326.90 

Groceries, 1,203.46 

Gas  and  oil, 440.48 

Coal  and  wood, 39613.98 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 527.27 

Wages,  domestic  service, 8,183.21 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction,      ....  311775.36 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries, 72.33 

Furniture  and  bedding,  .    * 1,178.08 

Clothing  and  mending, 51-91 

Expense  of  stable, 167.34 

Musical  instruments, 286.22 

Manual  training  supplies, 73*94 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 1,627.74 

Construction  and  repairs, 6,185.22 

Taxes  and  insurance, 888.45 

Travelling  expenses, 91-42 

Sundries, 302.57 

$66,863.79 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


^Statement  for  the  Year  ending  August  ji^  igoo» 

Cash  received  from  sales, $21,146.69 

Cash  paid    for   salaries  and  wages,  blind 

people,       . *4,9SS-32 

Cash  paid  for  salaries  and  wages,  seeing 

people, 3,605.28 

Cash  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sundries,  .     .     11,300.12 

191^63.72 

Paid  Perkins  Institution  on  loan  account,   ....        $1,282.97 
Stock  on  hand  and  receivable  bills  August, 

1899, $6,711.01 

Stock  on  hand  and  receivable  bills  August, 

1900, 6,697.78 

.     1323 

Gain, $1,269.74 


MEMORANDUM. 

Amount  due  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  loans,  .     .     $45,040.1 1 
Gain  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1900,       .     .     .         1,369.74 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property 
as  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  September  i, 
1900:  — 


Building  288,  290  Devonshire  street, 
Building  250,  252  Purchase  street, 
Building  172-178  Congress  street, 
Building  205,  207  Congress  street, 
Building  363  Boylston  street,     . 
Building  383  Boylston  street,     . 
House  1 1  Oxford  street,    .     .    . 
House  402  Fifth  street,     .     .     . 
Houses  412,  414,  416  Fifth  street, 
House  424  Fifth  street,     .    .     . 
Houses  426,  428  Fifth  street. 
Houses  430-440  Fifth  street  and   103 

105  H  street, 

Building  442  Fifth  to  1 1 1  H  street 
House  537  Fourth  street,      .    . 
Houses  541,  543  Fourth  street, 
House  555  Fourth  street,      .     . 
Houses  557,  559  Fourth  street, 
Houses  583,  585,  587,  589  Fourth  street 
Houses  591,  593,  595  Fourth  street,    . 
House  99,  loi  H  street, 


Real  estate,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,      .     .     . 

Real  estate  at  Wachusett  street,  Forest 
Hills,  left  to  the  kindergarten  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Ezra  S.  Jackson,  subject 
to  a  life  annuity  to  Mrs.  Jackson,    .     . 

Real  Estate  used  by  the  Institution. 

Real  estate,  Broadway  and  Fourth  street, 

House  418  Fifth  street, 

House  422  Fifth  street, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Unimproved  land,  South  Boston,  .  .  . 
Mortgage  notes, 

Railroad  Stock, 

Boston  &  Providence  R.R.,  100  shares, 

cost, 

Fitchburg  R.R.,  preferred,   250  shares, 

cost, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.,  105 

shares,  cost, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  31  shares,  cost,  . 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R.,  200  shares,  cost, . 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R., 

115  shares,  cost, 

Amounts  carried  forward^      .     .     . 


$74,200.00 

83,300.00 

1 

90,600.00 

69,000.00 

31,000.00 

35,000.00 

9,000.00 

4,300.00 

9,300.00 

3,700.00 

11,600.00 

47,200.00 

21,300.00 

4,400.00 

8,800.00 

2,500.00 

15,100.00 

19,900.00 

15,500.00 

3,500.00 

$559,200.00 
32,818.51 

8,500.00 

$322,124.00 

3,100.00 

3,700.00 

328,924.00 

1 

243,872.00 

5,196.00 

145,500.00 

1 

$25,048.75  i 

23.973-33 

13,818.04 

3,938.96 

41,254.08  1 

1 

12,512.57  ' 

$120,545.73     $1,324,010.51 


H3 


Amounts  brought /orwardy     .    .     . 

West  End  Street  Railway,  200  shares, 

cost, 

Consolidated  R.R.of  Vermont,  4  shares, 

Railroad  Bonds, 

Eastern  R.R.,  one  60L  bond,  cost,  .  . 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.,  25 

4s,  COSl,      •••.•■••*•• 

Chicago,    Burlington    &   Quincy   R.R., 

Illinois  division,  2  bonds,  cost,  .    .    . 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 

R.R.,  5  7s,  cost, 

St  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba  R.R., 

10  4s,  cost, 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  R.R., 

3  5s,  cost, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^' 

R.R.,  10  4s, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ¥€ 

R.R.,  adjusted,  5  4s,      ... 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^ 

R.R.,  62  shares, 

Fitchburg  R.R.,  25  5s,  cost,  .  .  •  .  . 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  20  58,  cost,  . 
Consolidated  R.R.  of  Vermont,  5  4s,  cost, 

United  States  Hotel  Company,  68  shares, 
Ground  Rent  Trust  Company,  one  share, 
SufEolk  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  15 

shares, 

Albany  Trust  Company,  100  shares, .  . 
Illinois  Steel  Company  bonds,  35  5s,  cost, 

Cash, : 

Household  furniture.  South  Boston,  .  « 
Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain,  .    . 


••  cost, . 


$120,545.73 

17,987.50 
400.00 


$1,270.00 
24,190.00 


2,000.00 


6,375.00 
8,800.00 

3»05i.25 
15,646.79 


25»53i.25 
23,628.60 

4,006.25 


$1,324,010.51 


$17,900.00 
13,400.00 


>  38,933-23 


114,499.14 

10,840.50 

900.00 

15,480.00 
10,000.00 
36,360.26 
57,021.96 


31,300.00 


Provisions  and  supplies.  South  Boston, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain, 

$882.00 
165.00 

• 

Coal,  South  Boston, 

Coal,  Jamaica  Plain, 

$1,800.00 
1 ,440.00 

1 ,047*00 
3,240.00 

6,697.78 

Work  Department. 
Stock  and  bills  receivable, 

Musical  Department. 

Sixty-seven  pianos, 

One  larcre  oreran 

$10,850.00 

4,000.00 

100.00 

956.00 

Four  small  organs, 

Band  instruments, 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .... 

$15,906.00 

$1,750,330.38 
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Amounts  brought  forward^    .    .    . 

Stringed  instruments, 

Musical  library, 

Printing  Department, 

Stock  and  machinery, 

Books, 

Electrotype  and  stereotype  plates,     .    . 

Miscellaneous, 

School  furniture, 

Library  of  books  in  common  print,    .     . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  print, .    . 

Boys'  shop, 

Stable  and  tools, 

Less  mortgage  on  building  363  Boylston 
street, 


$15,906.00 

120.00 
1,200.00 


$2,900.00 
14,394.00 
25,652.00 


$4,600.00 
21,258.00 


$1,750,330.38 


17,226.00 


42,946.00 


9,000.00 

25,858.00 
115.50 
475-00 

$1,845,950.88 

20,000.00 
$1,825,950.88 


H5 

The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds 
and  balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 

General  fund  of  the  institution,  .  . 
Stephen  Fairbanks  fund,      .    .    . 

Harris  fund, 

Richard  Perkins  fund 

Stoddard  Capen  fund 

LXGACIBS. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,  .    .    . 

T.  Putnam  Bradlee, 

Robert  C.  Billinsrs, 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Colbum,  .... 

John  N.  Dix, 

Albert  Qlover, 

Benjamin  Humphrey, 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lyman,      .... 

Stephen  W.  Marston, 

Edward  D.  Peters, 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Putnam,  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richardson,  . 
Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Richardson,    .    . 

Samuel  E.  Sawyer 

Joseph  Scholfield, 

Mary  F.  Swift, 

Mrs.  Ann  White  Vose,     .... 

{oseph  K.  Wait, 
flrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld,      .    .    . 
Thomas  Wyman, 

Cash, 

PRINTING  FUND. 

Capital, 

Additions, 

KINDERGARTEN  FUNDS. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund,  .    . 

Nancy  Bartlett  fund, 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund,    .    . 
Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruft  fund,  .    . 
Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Edmands  fund, 
Eug^enia  F.  Famham  fund,       .    . 

All^rt  Glover  fund, 

Moses  Kimball  fund, 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund,  .  . 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fund,  . 
Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund,  .  .  . 
Transcript  ten  dollar  fund,  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Oeorge  W.  Wales  fund,  .    . 

%  LEGACIES. 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew,  .... 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,    .    .    . 

Amounts  carried  forward t      .    . 


X  0,000.00 
80,000.00 
20,000.00 
13177000 


2,500.00 
50,000.00 
23.750.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
10,000.00 

1,000.00 
25,000.00 

4.80978 

4,500.00 

500.00 

20,000.00 

x.coo.oo 

40,507.00 

300.00 

2,098.00 

2,500.00 

1,391.00 

12,994.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 
20,000.00 


^108,500.00 

49,948.76 


^13.000.00 

500.00 

90,000.00 

6,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,015.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

25,000.00 

8,500.00 

JOO.OO 

5.666.95 

xo,ooo.oo 


5,000.00 
2.500.00 


;Pi74,68i.95 


#481,370.88 
3 »» 1 23.35 


X  58,448.76 


#670,942.99 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker, 

Sydney  Bartlett, 

Robert  C.  Billings, 

Samuel  A.  Borden, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford 

John  W.  Carter 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 

Qeorge  E  Downs, 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  D wight, 

Mary  B.  Emmons, 

Iohn  Foster, 
flrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Qay, 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Qifford 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall, 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert, 

Blisha  T.  Loring 

Augustus  D.  Manson, 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh, 

Mrs.  Richard  Perkins, 

Edward  D.  Peters, 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Pickman 

Francis  L.  Pratt, 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe 

Miss  Edith  Rotch, 

Miss  Rebecca  Salisbury, 

Joseph  Scholfield 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Seymour 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer, 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thorndike, 

Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Tolman, 

Royal  W.  Turner, 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner, 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware, 

Mary  H.  Watson, 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney, 

Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder, 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 

Almira  F.  Winslow, 

Funds  from  other  donations, 

Real  estate  subject  to  annuity, 

Cash  in  the  treasury, 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  in  use  of  the  institution. 
South  Boaton 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
use  of  the  kindergarten,  Jamaica  Plain, .    . 


$174,681.95 

9,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

4,250.00 

100.00 

sooxx) 

5,6oaoo 

3,000.00 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,931.00 

5,000.00 

3.000.00 

700.00 

1^000.00 

8,134.00 

X, 000.00 

10,000.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

500.00 

io,ooaoo 

200.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

24,082.00 

7,574.00 

3,500.00 

100.00 

X  00.00 

500.00 

5,000.00 

30680 
60,452.25 


I670.942.99 


404,712.00 

8,500.00 

25,898.61 


457,020.28 

258,877.00 
$i,825,95a88 


Whole  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
kindergarten, 

Whole  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Institution  proper, 


1697,987.61 

i,i27,963-27# 
$1325.950.88 


LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


Printed  at  thb  Parkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

THB  Blind,  Boston,  190a 


TiTLB  OP  Book. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Alcott,  L.  M.    Little  Women, 

Andersen,  Hans.    Stories  and  Tales, 

Arabian  Nights,  six  selections  by  Samuel  Eliot,  .... 

Burnett,  F.  H.     Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Child^s  Book,  first  to  seventh, 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos,     .    .     . 

Chittenden,  L.  £.    Sleeping  Sentinel, 

Coolidge,  Susan.    What  Katy  Did, 

Cyr,  E.  M.     Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader,    .    .     . 

Eclectic  Primer, 

Ewing,  J.  H.     Story  of  a  Short  Life, 

Greene,  Homer.    Blind  Brother, 

Hale,  £.  E.     Man  without  a  Country, 

Harte,  Bret.    Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 

Kingsley,  Charles.    Greek  Heroes, 

Water  Babies, 

Little  Ones'  Story  Book, 

Poulsson,  Emilie.     Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,    .    . 

In  the  Child's  World,  Part  I.,     .    .    . 

In  the  Child's  World.  Part  II..  .    .     . 

In  the  Child's  World,  Part  III.,      .,  . 

Stories  for  Little  Readers,     .     .    .    . 

Through  the  Farmyard  Gate,  .  .  . 
Richards,  L.  E.    Captain  January  and  other  stories,     .     . 

Ruskin,  John.     King  of  the  Golclen  River, 

Sewell,  Anna.     Black  Beauty, 

Spyri,  Johanna.    Heidi,  translated  by  Mrs.  Brooks,      .     . 

Standard  Braille  Primer,  revised, 

Thompson,  Ernest  Seton.    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 

Turner's  First  Reader, 

Twelve  Popular  Tales,  selected  by  H.  C.  Lodge,      .    .    . 

Wiggin,  K.  D.    Christmas  Dinner, 

Story  of  Patsy 

Youth's  Library,  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos, 

Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred,     .... 


8 


Price 
Set. 


I90O 

3.00 

3.00 

3-00 

2.80 

2.50 

.40 

2.50 

.40 

.40 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

.40 

2.50 

2.50 

.40 

3*oo 
.40 

.50 
1.50 

.40 

.50 
3.00 

.40 
300 
5.00 

.50 
2.50 

.40 
2.00 

.40 

.50 

10.00 

5.00 


N.B. — The  prices  of  the  book*  do  not  include  postage  or  expressage. 
All  the  books  aue  printed  in  the  Boston  lint  type. 
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TiTLB  OP  Book. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Prose, 

Anagnos,  J.  R.    Longfellow^s  Birthday, 

Burt,  M.  E.    Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca, 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de.    Don  Quixote,  .... 

Cooke,  R.  T.    Deacon's  Week, 

Cooper,  J.  F.    Pilot, 

Dickens,  Charles.    Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from 

Pickwick  Papers, 

David  Copperfield, 

Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Don't ;  or,  Directions  for  Conduct  ana  Speech,  .... 
Eliot,  George.    Adam  Bede, 

Janet's  Repentance, 

Silas  Marner, 

Emerson,  R.  W.    Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  .... 

Francillon,  R.  £.    Gods  and  Heroes, 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.    Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.    Scarlet  Letter, 

Tanglewood  Tales, 

Twice  Told  Tales, 

Irving,  Washington.    Alhambra, 

Johnson,  Samuel.    Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,    .    .    . 

Kin^Iev,  Charles.     Hypatia, 

LubbocK,  Sir  John.    Beauties  of  Nature, 

Lvtton,  Edward  Bulwer.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  .  .  . 
Macaulay,  T.  B.  Essays  on  Milton  and  Hastings,  .  . 
Martineau,  Harriet.  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  .... 
Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  translated  by  J.  R.  Anagnos, 
Ruskin,  John.    Selections  by  Edwin  Ginn, 

Sesame  and  Lilies, 

Saint  Pierre,  J.  H.  B.  de.     Paul  and  Virginia,      .... 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Quentin  Durward, 

Talisman, 

Thackeray,  W.  M.     Henry  Esmond, 

POETRY. 

Anagnos,  J.  R.    Stray  Chords, 

Bryant,  W.  C.     Poems, 

Byron,  Lord.    Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold,   .    . 

Poems  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold,     .    . 

Holmes,  O.  W.    Poems, 

Homer.  Iliad,  translated  by  Alexander  Pope,  .... 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    Evangeline, 

Evangeline,  and  other  poems,  .    .    . 

Hiawatha, 

Lowell,  J.  R.    Poems, ^. 


No. 

Price 

of 
Vob. 

IS 

2 

$6.00 

I 

•25 

I 

2.50 

3 

7.50 

I 

•25 

I 

3.00 

I 

3»oo 

5 

15.00 

3 

12.00 

r 

.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

3.50 

I 

3»oo 

2 

5.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

300 

2 

5.00 

2 

4.00 

I 

3.00 

2 

5.00 

I 

2.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

2.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

.50 

I 

2.50 

I 

2.50 

I 

2.50 

2 

6.00 

2 

6.00 

3 

9.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3-00 

3.00 

3.00 

3 

9.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 
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TiTLS  or  Book. 


Milton,  John.    Paradise  Lost, 

Paradise  Regained,  and  other  poems,  .  . 
Pope,  Alexander.  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems,  .  . 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  ot&er 

poems, 

Shakespeare,  William.    Hamlet, 

Julius  Caesar,    ....... 

King  Henry  Fifth, 

Merchant  of  Venice,      .... 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Tennyson,  Alfred.     Idylls  of  the  King, 

In  Memoriam,  and  other  poems,    .    . 

Whittier,  J.  G.    Poems, 

Wordsworth^  William.     Poems, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biog^phical  sketches  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos,       .    .    . 

Eliot,  George.    Biographic^  Sketch, 

Howe,  S.  G.    Memoir, 

HISTORY. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens,  Charles.    Child's  History  of  England,  .... 

Fiske,  John.    War  of  Independence, 

Washington  and  his  Country, 

Freeman,  E.  A.    History  of  Europe, 

Green,  J.  R.    Short  History  of  the  English  People,      .    . 
Higginson,  T.  W.     Young  Folks*  History  of  the  United 

States, ; 

Schmitz,  Leonhard.    History  of  Greece, 

History  of  Rome, 

RELIGION. 

Baxter,  Richard.    Call  to  the  Unconverted, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Book  of  Psalms, 

Combe,  George.    Constitution  of  Man, 

Hymn  Book, 

New  Testament, 

Paley,  William.    Natural  Theology, 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel.    Selections,* 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

Buckley,  A.  B.    Life  and  Her  Children,  a  reader  of  nat- 
ural history, 

*  Printed  by  donor  for  free  distribution. 


Na 
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2.00 
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3.00 

2 
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I 

3.00 

I 

300 

I 

•25 

I 

3-00 

I 
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.40 
6.00 

I 

2.50 

3 

9.00 

I 
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2.50 
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I 

3-50 
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3.00 

I 

2.50 
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2.50 
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3.00 

I 

2.50 

I 
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I 

2.00 

3 

7.50 

I 

I 

4.00 
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ISO 


TiTui  OF  Book. 


Caesar.    Commentaries  oo  the  Gallic  War, 

Cicero.    Orations, 

Collar  and  Daniell.     Beginner's  Latin  Book, 

Latin-English  Vocabulary,   .... 
Cutter,  Calvin.    Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,    .    . 

English-Greek  Vocabulary  (Braille), 

Eysenbach,  William.    German-English  Vocabular)-,     .    . 

German  Grammar, 

Geometrical  Diamms, 

Gleason,  C.  D.    Handbook  of  Crotchet, 

Handbook  of  Knitting, 

Goodwin,  W.  W.    Greek  Grammar  (Braille), 

Greek  Grammar,  vol.  3.    (In  press^    • 

Guyot,  A.  H.    Geompby, 

Homer.     Iliad,  Books  1-3  (Braille).     R.  P.  Keep,    .    .    . 

Howe,  S.  G.    Cyclopaedia, 

Huxley,  T.  H.     Introductory  Science  Primer,      .... 

Latin-English  Lexicon,  vol.  I., 

Latin  Selections, 

Riehl,  W.  H.     Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit, 

Scribner,  Charles.    Geographical  Reader, 

Seymour,  J.  O.    Vocabulary  to  Keep^s   Iliad  of  Homer 

(BraiUe), 

Townsend,  Mabel.    Elementary  Arithmetic, 

Wentworth.  G.  A.  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,  .  .  . 
White,  J.  W.  Beginner's  Greek  Book  (Braille^  .... 
Xenophon.    Anabasis  (BrailleX 


MUSIC. 

Pianoforte. 

Bach,  J.  S.  Six  Little  Preludes  for  Beginners,  .... 
Fifteen  Two-voiced  Inventions.  (Peters),  . 
Fifteen  Three-voiced  Inventions.    (Peters), 

Gavotte  in  G  minor, 

Bach-Saint-Sa€ns.    Gavotte  in  B  minor, 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.    Solfeggietto, 

Bargiel,  W.    Album  Leaf, 

Idylle,  Op.  32,  No.  i, 

Good  Humor, 

Farewell  to  the  Pianoforte, 

Fiir  Elise, 

Sonata,  Op.  10, 

Sonata,  Op.  24,  for  violin  and  piano  (first 

movement), 

Sonatina  (F  major), 

Sonatina  (G  major), 

Think  of  Me,  Op.  575,  No.  11, 

School  of  Velocity,  Op.  61, 


8 


4 

2 


Baumf elder. 
Beethoven. 


Behr,  F. 
Berens. 


Price 


I3.00 

3-00 
5.00 
1.50 
3.00 
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1. 00 
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.40 
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300 
2.00 
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TiTLB  OP  Book. 


No. 
Vols 


Price 
Set 


Blakeslee.    May  Party  Dance,  Op.  9,       

Crvstal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25, 

Brauer,  Fr.    Twelve  Studies,  Op.  15.    (Litolff),   .     .    .    . 

Burgmiiller.    Studies,  Op.  100, 

Chopin,  F.     Waltz,  Op.  34,  No.  3.    (Kullak), 

Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  I.    (Kullak), 

£tude,  Op.  10,  No.  I, 

Fantasie  Impromptu,  Op.  66.  (Csharp  minor), 
Chwatal,  F.    The  Merry  Postilion,  Op.  228,  No.  8,  .    .    . 

Sonatina  in  F,  Op.  245,  No.  2, 

Cramer-Biilow.    Fifty  Selected  Studies,  Books  i  and  2,  . 

Czerny.    Six  Octave  Studies, 

Durand,  A.    Pastorale, 

Duvemoy.    Studies,  Op.  176, 

Egghard.    Tender  Flower, 

Fontaine,  C.    Swing  Song, 

Foote,  A.    Sarabande,  Op.  6,  No.  3, 

Cade,  Capriccio,  Op.  19,  No.  2,       

Godard,  B.    2d  Valse,  Op.  56, 

Goldner.    Gavotte  Mignonne, 

Grie|;,  £.    Albumblatt,  Op.  12, 

Gurlitt,  C.    Studies,  Op.  50, 

Hunting  Song, 

Handel,  G.  F.     Courante,  Minuetto  No.  i,  Minuetto  No. 
2,  Preludio,  Allemande,  from  Twelve  Easy  Pieces,    .     . 

Harberbier.    A  Flower  of  Spring, 

Heller,  St    Studies,  Op.  46, 

Studies,  Op.  47, 

Promenades  d'un  Solitaire,  Op.  78,  No.  i, 
Hoffmann,  H.    At  Evening, '    .     .     . 

Gondolliena, 

Minnelied, 

On  the  Rivulet,  Op.  37,  No.  2,     .... 

Zur  Laute,  Op.  37,  No.  i, 

Jadassohn,  S.    Scherzo,  Op.  35,  No.  3, 

Jensen,  Adolf.    Berceuse  in  A, 

Canzonetta,  Op.  42,  No.  2, 

Widmung,  Op.  33,  No.  i, 

Trompeterstucken,  Op.  33,  No.  2,    .    .    . 

Reigen,  Op.  33,  No.  5, 

Erster  Walzer  and  Zweiter  Walzer,  Op. 
33,  Nos.  7  and  8, 

Reiterlied,  Op.  33,  No.  14 

Barcarole,  Op.  33,  No.  16, 

Polonaise,  Op.  33,  No.  19, 

Irrlichter,  Op.  17,  No.  11, 

Jungmann,  A.     Will  o' the  Wisp,  Op.  217,  No.  3,     .     .     . 
Kirchner,  Th.    Album  Leaf,  Op.  7, 

Valse  Impromptu, 

Kuhlau.     Sonatina,  Op.  20,  No.  3,  . 


$0.10 
,05 
.20 

75 
.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.10 

1.50 

•IS 

.05 

.50 
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.10 
.05 
.05 
.05 
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TiTLB  or  Book. 


Kullak,  Th.    Scherzo, 

The  Little  Huntsman, 

Landon,  C.  W.    Pianoforte  Method, 

Lange,  G.    In  Rank  and  File,  Op.  249,  No.  i,     .... 

Playfulness,  Op.  292,  No.  i,      : 

Dressed  for  the  Ball,  Op.  292,  No.  3,     .    •    • 

Meadow  Dance,  Op.  23, 

Valse  Champ^tre,  Op.  307 

Happy  Meeting 

Lichner,  H.    Family  Party  Waltz,  Op.  270,  No.  2,   .    .    . 

Mornmg  Song,  Op.  174,  No.  i, 

Liszt,  F.    La  Regata  Veneziana, 

Loeschhom.    £tudes     for  progressed    pupils.    Op.    66, 

book  I, .*    .    .    . 

Studies,  Op.  65,  book  i, 

Studies,  Op.  65,  book  2, 

Lvsberg,  Ch,    The  Thrashers,  Op.  71, 

Mason,  Wm.    Touch  and  Technic.    Vol.  i 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.    Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies, 

Vol.  I, 

Mendelssohn.    Christmas  Gift,  Op.  72, 

Prelude  in  £  minor, 

Rondo  Capri ccioso.  Op.  14,  .  « 

Merkel,  G.     Hunters'  Call, 

In  the  Beautiful  Month  of  May,  Op.  25,    .    . 

Impromptu,  Op.  18,  No.  3, 

Jolly  Huntsman, 

Pleasures  of  May,  Op.  81, 

Spring  Sone, 

Moszkowski.     Waltz  in  A  flat, 

Mozart,  W.  A.    Sonata  No.  2  (F  major), 

Sonata  No.  8  (C  major), 

Nicod^,  J.  L.    Barcarolle,  Op.  13,  No.  3, 

Oesten,  Th.    White  Roses,  Op.  276, 

No.  I.     In  the  Spring. 
No.  2.     A  Little  Story. 
No.  5.     In  the  Summer. 
No.  6.     Rural  Pleasures. 

Parker,  H.  W.    Op.  19,  No.  i.     Romanza, 

No.  2.     Scherzino, 

No.  3.    £tude  M^lodieuse,     .    . 

No.  4.    Nocturne, 

Raff,  J.    The  Echo,  Op.  75,  No.  3, 

Ravina,  H.    Arabeske, ...    % 

Reinecke.    Menuetto, 

Roeske,  C.  C.     Capitol  March, 

Dover  Galop, 

Electric  Polka, 

Happy  Thoughts  Polka, 

The  Hub  w2u, 


Price 
1^ 


$0.05 

•OS 
4.00 

.10 

.10 

.10 

•05 
.10 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.25 
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TiTLB  or  Book. 


Rummel.    Little  Valse  (from  Petits  Morceaux,  No.  4), .  . 

Saran,  A.    Phantasie  Stiick,  Op.  2,  No.  i, 

Scharwenka,  P.    Tanz  Vergniigen,  Op.  68,  No.  i,    .    .    . 
Schubert,  Fr.    Second  Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  2,      .    . 

Schumann,  R.    Album  for  Young  Pianists, 

Cradle  Song, 

Strong,  T.    Danse  des  Satots, 

Twenty-three  Select  Pieces  (first  grade), 

Urbach.    Prize  Piano  School,    .    .    .    . 

Vocal. 

Part  Songs  far  Male  Voices, 

Abt.    Night  Song, 

The  Parting  Day, 

Bank,  C.    Evening  Song, 

Becker.    Vocal  March, 

Boieldieu.    Praise  of  die  Soldier, 

Chwatal,  F.  X.     Lovely  Night, 

Cramer.    How  Can  I  Leave  Thee, 

Gounod,  Ch.    The  Chase, 

Hatton,  J.  L.    Tar's  Song, 

Buele  Song, 

SaiTor*s  Song, 

Knowles.    Our  Flag, 

Kreutzer.    Serenade, 

Kiicken.    O  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast, 

The  Banner's  Wave, 

The  Rhine, 

Macfarren,  G.  A.    Now  the  Sun  has  Mounted  High,   .    . 

Mendelssohn.    The  Huntsman's  Farewell, 

Farewell, 

The  Cheerful  Wanderer, 

Parting  Song, 

Rhine 

Serenade, 

Piluefi^r,   Carl.    The  Bugler.    Song  for  medium  voice 

witn  male  chorus, 

Weber.    Bright  Sword  of  Liberty 

Champagne  Son^, 

A  Nation's  Day  is  Breaking, 

O  How  Lovely  the  Face  of  the  Deep,  .... 
Werner.    Two  Roses, 

Part  Songs  for  Female  Voices, 

Gumbert,  F.    Maidens'  Spring  Song  (trio), 

Killer.    Dame  Cuckoo  (tno), 

Mendelssohn.    Hearts  Feel  that  Love  Thee  (trio),  .    .    . 

O  Vales  with  Sunlight  Smiling  (trio),   .    . 


Price 

is: 

$0.05 

.10 
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TiTLX  or  Book. 


Wagner,  R.    Spinning-wheel  Chorus  (trio), 

Wiegand.    A  Meadow  Song, 

Duets. 
Smart,  Henry.    The  Fairy  Haunted  Spring, 

Songs  for  Solo  Voice  {soprano), 
Bischoff,  J.  W.    Marguerite, 

Songs  for  Solo  Voice  {tenor^  baritone), 

Moir,  F.     Best  of  All  (tenor), 

Sibley,  J.  T.     When  Dreaming  (baritone), 

Mixed  Voices. 

Hatton,  J.  L.    Let  All  with  Merry  Voices  Sing,  .... 

Mendelssohn.    On  the  Sea, 

Smart,  Henry.    Wake  to  the  Hunting, 

Chorals,  Anthems,  Hymns. 

Bach,  J.  S.    Sixteen  German  Chorals  edited  by  John  S. 

Dwight, 

Gounod.    Praise  be  to  the  Father  (anthem), 

Hymns.    Collection  of  Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes, .... 

Hvmns.    Selected.    Words  and  music, 

Weber.    God  of  the  Fatherless  (anthem), 

Vocal  Exercises. 
Scala.    Twenty-five  Concise  Vocal  Exercises,      .... 

Music  for  Children. 

■Children's  Souvenir  Song  Book,  selections  from.  Arr.  by 
William  L.  Tomlins : 

Chadwick,  J.  W.    The  Brook 

Faning,  Eaton.    Boat  Song 

Foote,  A.     Land  to  the  Leeward, 

Foster.     Every  Night, 

Johns,  Clayton.    The  Fountain, 

Osgood,  G.  L.    Happy  Spring  Waltz, 

Parker,  H.  W.    Even  Song,   .    .    .  ■ 

Koeske,  C.  C.    Collection  of  Songs,  Duets,  and  Trios, 

Orchestra. 

Boccherini.     Minuet  in  A,* 

Minuet  No.  2  in  A,* 

Eilenberg.    The  Mill  in  the  Forest, 

Fahrbach.    Mazurka,  In  the  Forest, 

*  F  or  string  orchestra. 


I 
I 


Price 
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$0.10 
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Greg,  L.    Joyous  Serenade, 

Grieg,  E.    Anitras  Tanz  from  Peer  Gynt  Suite,*     .    .     . 

Gavotte  from  Holberg  Suite,* 

Ri^udon  from  Holberg  Suite,* 
Haydn,  J.     Mmuet  from  the  Military  S]rmphony,      .     .     . 

Hoffman,  R.    No.  i  from  Suite,  Op.  60,* 

Mascaeni.     Intermezzo  from  **  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  .    . 

Mendelssohn.     Festival  March, 

Priest's  March  from  "  Athalie,*'  .... 
Mozart,  W.  A.    Andante  from  the  8th  Quartette,*  .    .    . 

Menuetto  from  £  flat  Symphony  (com- 
posed 1788), 

Reinecke.    Pastoral,* 

Marchen  Vorspiel,* 

Aus  Tausand  und  eine  Nacht,* 

Frieden  der  Nacht,* 

Ballet  Music,* 

The  above  numbers  from  Zwolf  Tonbilder. 

Schubert,  F.     March  Militaire,       

Moment  Musicail, 

Schumann,  R.    TrSLumerei, 

Strauss.     Light  and  Shade  Waltzes, 

Waldteufel.     Invitation  k  la  Gavotte,      ....... 

Violin. 

Accolay.    Concerto, 

Dancla,  C.    First  Air  Vari^,  Op.  89; 

De  Beriot.    Fantasie  Ballet,  Op.  100, 

£ichberg,  J.    Complete  Method  for  the  Violin,   '.    .    .    . 

Godard,  B.     Canzonetta, 

Berceuse  from  "  Jocelyn," 

Military  Band. 

Bach,  Charles.    Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz, 

Balfe.     Fantasia  from  "  Satanella," 

Balfe-Qaus.    Selection,  "  Bohemian  Girl," 

Balfe-Wiegand.  Selection,  •*  Puritan's  Daughter,"  .  .  . 
Beyer,  E.  Fantasia  from  "  Le  Val  d'Amour."  Arr.,  .  . 
Bizet.    Selection  from  "  Carmen."    Arr.  by  Beyer,      .    . 

Toreador's  song  from  "  Carmen," 

Catlin,  E.  N.    Overture,  "  Welcome," 

Donizetti.    Nocturne  from "  Don  Pasquale,"  f    .    .    .    . 

Ringleben.    Polka  Mazurka,! 

Sponholtz.    Peace  of  Mind,t 

Donizetti.    Sextette  and  Finale  from  **  Lucia,"    .... 

Flotow.    Selection  from  **  Martha," 

Fantasia  from  "  Stradella."    Arr.  by  Heinicke, 

*  For  string  orchestra.  t  Sextette  for  brass. 


I 
I 

I 
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TiTLB  or  Book. 


Gilmore,  P.  S.    22d  Regiment  March, 

Gounod-Heinicke.    Selection  from  "  Faust,'* 

Hal^yy-Heinicke.  Selection  from  "  The  Jewess,"  .  .  . 
Heinicke.    Grand  National  Melody  Potpourri,    .... 

Military  Prize  Quickstep, 

Hun^;arian  Quickstep.    Arr.,    '. 

Remmiscences  of  Verdi, 

Herman,  A.    Overture,  "L'Espoir    de    1' Alsace.*'    Arr. 

by  Claus, 

Laurendeau.    Overture,  '*  Lilliput," 

LavalWe,  C.    Overture,  "  The  Bridal  Rose," 

Mendelssohn.  Priest's  War  March  from  "Athalie,"  .  . 
Meyerbeer-Heinicke.  Selection  from  "Lcs  Huguenots," 
Meyerbeer-Me\Telles.    Coronation  March  from  *'  Le  Pro- 

ph^e," 

Mozart.    Overture,  "  The  Magic  Flute," 

PrendiviUe,  H.     Little  Rose  Waltz, 

Rollinson,  T.  H.    The  Color  Guard  March, • 

Day  Dreams, 

Schubert- Vaughan.    Arr.  of  Serenade, 

Sousa.    Semper  Fidelis  March, 

Supp^.    Banditenstreiche,  overture, 

Supp^Wiegand.    Overture,  "  Morning,  Noon  and  Night 

in  Vienna," 

Troop-Heinicke.  Arr.  of  Second  Andante  and  Waltz,  . 
Verdi.    Scene  and  Aria  from  "  Emani."    Arr.  by  Claus, 

Selection  from  **  Emani.'*    Arr.  by  Heinicke, 
Viviani.      The  Silver  Trumpets.    (Grand    Processional 

March) 

Wagner.  Selection  from  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  .  . 
Weber-Heinicke.    Selection  from  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  .    . 


Miscellaneous. 

Arban.    Method  for  the  Comet  and  Saxhorn,      .... 

Braille's  Musical  Notation,  Key  to, 

Bridge,  J,  F.    Counterpoint, 

Double  Counterpoint, 

Cole,  S.  W.     N.  E.  Conservatory  Course  on  Sight  Singing, 

Fantasie  Brilliante  for  Comet  or  Saxhorn, 

Fillmore,  John  C.    Lessons  in  Musical  History,  .... 
Klose,  M.  Conservatory  Method  for  the  Clarinet.   Part  I., 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

Norris,  Homer  A.    Practical  Harmony 

Rollinson,  T.  H.   Popular  Collection  for  Cornet  and  Piano, 
Webster,  M.  P.    Preparation  for  Harmony, 


Price 


$0.30 

.50 
•50 

.50 

.50 
.50 
.80 

.80 

.60 

•75 
.30 

.60 

•35 

•50 

.25 

•35 
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.30 

.30 
.40 
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.80 
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1. 00 

•50 
2.00 

2.5a 
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.10 

2.00 
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.35 
4.00 

.50 

.40 


LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE 

APPARATUS 

BIade  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

THE  Blind. 


Geography. 

/._  Wall  Maps, 

1.  The  Hemisphere, size,  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,   . 

3.  North  America, 

4.  South  America,  ........ 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa, 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection, 

Each,  $35  ;  or  the  set,  $280. 
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IL —  Dissected  Maps, 

Eastern  Hemisphere, size,  30  by  36  inches. 

Western  Hemisphere, 

North  America, 

United  States, 

South  America, 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set,  $184. 
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IIL-^Pin  Maps, 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams, each,  $1.00 

Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated,     each,  $3.00 
Ciphering-type,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,      .     .     . 
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Writing. 
Grooved  writing-cards,  aluminum, 


each,  $0.15 
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GIFTS    IN    LIFE   AS   WELL  AS   IN    DEATH. 

Dear  Friend  :  —  Are  you  thinking  of  making  your  will  and  of 
disposing  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  your  estate  for  educational  and 
benevolent  purposes  ?  If  so,  do  not  forget  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Pray  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
institution  is  doing  a  holy  work  for  the  needy  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, its  object  being  to  mitigate  the  sad  effects  of  their  affliction, 
to  improve  their  condition  physically,  intellectually  and  morally, 
and  to  free  them  from  the  fetters  of  helplessness  and  dependence. 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
sum  of  dollars. 


FORM   OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL   ESTATE. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
(here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately),  with  full  power  to  sell, 
mortgage  and  convey  the  same,  free  of  all  trusts. 


SUeJ. 


€l^?7^€i^'C€t 


€l''Pn€l€C€l 


vi&^^*      €'^C^t€^     C€i4>S  ^>€tdd 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  The  lapse  of  another 
year  has  made  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  render  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  to  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration  and  to  all  those  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  little  blind  children  and  con- 
tribute liberally  toward  their  support  and  education. 

We  discharge  this*  duty  most  cheerfully  since  the 
period  covered  by  our  report  is  one  of  progress  and 
general  prosperity. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months  nothing 
has  occurred,  which  requires  special  mention  or  explan- 
ation. There  have  been  no  deaths  and  no  cases  of 
severe  illness,  good  health  having  invariably  prevailed. 
The  work  of  educating  and  training  the  children  has 
been  carried  on  regularly  and  systematically,  and  the 
administration  of  the  different  departments  of  the  little 
school  has  been  conducted  with  uniformity,  perfect 
harmony  and  success. 

We  take  very  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state 
that  the  amount  of  nioney  received  during  the  past 
twelve  months  from  annual  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions shows  no  falling  off  from  the  receipts  of  previous 
years.  For  this  favorable  result  we  beg  to  express 
our  sense  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  loyal  friends 
and  constant  benefactors  of  the  little  blind  children, 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  remind  them  that  the  kinder- 
garten depends  upon  their  generosity  not  only  for  the 
continuance  of  its  beneficent  work  within  the  present 
limits,  but  for  the  realization  of  the  larger  plans  of 
usefulness,  which  have  already  been  formed  and  made 
known  to  the  public. 

Condition  and  Work  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
continues  to  do  a  good  work.  It  has  long  been  firmly 
established  in  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

Organized  in  1887,  the  little  school  has  been  ever 
since  in  operation  and  has  proved  its  value  by  the 
fruits  of  its  ministrations  as  a  prime  factor  and  as  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  agencies  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Its  doors  are  kept  wide  open  to  all  the 
little  sightless  children  of  both  sexes,  who  seek  admis- 
sion, and  scores  of  these  flock  to  it  and  receive  under 
its  roof  tender  care  and  suitable  nurture  of  body  and 
mind,  while  their  spiritual  needs  are  not  neglected. 
They  are  placed  under  the  best  domestic  influences, 
developed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  their  being 
and  trained  according  to  the  principles  of  Froebel's 
philosophy  of  pedagogy.  They  are  led  out  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  darkness  into  light  and  enabled  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  objects  around 
them  through  the  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  taste  and 
smell.  They  are  taught  to  control  themselves,  to  ap- 
preciate industry,  to  use  their  fingers  skilfully  and  to 
be  honest,  truthful,  courteous,  orderly,  patient,  unself- 
ish, painstaking  in  their  work  and  thoughtful  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  others. 

The  results  already  obtained  show  that,  in  this  gar- 
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den  of  childhood,  life  is  unfolded  on  all  sides  under 
universal  laws,  the  nature  of  the  pupils  is  broadened 
and  deepened  as  well  as  quickened,  their  mind  is 
developed  and  enlivened,  while  their  hands  are  trained, 
their  self-activity  is  fostered  and  their  self-reliance 
promoted.  The  children  are  treated  not  merely  as 
bundles  of  faculties  to  be  cultivated  and  disciplined, 
nor  as  complicated  mechanisms  to  be  adjusted  and 
put  into  motion,  but  as  many-sided  human  souls  to  be 
set  in  harmonious  relations  with  the  whole  order  of 
things — spiritual,  social  and  material — of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

The  kindergarten  has  unquestionably  attained  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and,  if  this  is  to  be  still 
further  elevated,  or  if  the  little  sightless  children  are 
to  be  amply  provided  with  such  facilities  and  improve- 
ments as  may  be  demanded  by  the  progress  of  peda- 
gogical science,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which 
they  are  now  enjoying,  the  public  in  general  and  the 
stanch  friends  of  the  blind  in  particular  must  come 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  little  school  and 
keep  its  treasury  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Fortunately  our  community  abounds  in  philan- 
thropic men  and  women,  who  are  looking  for  a  blessed 
opportunity  to  turn  their  beneficence  into  the  chan- 
nels where  it  is  most  needed  and  where  it  will  yield 
the  largest  return,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  urging 
them  most  earnestly  to  turn  their  attention  toward 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children. 

Exercises  at  Tremont  Temple. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, on  the  afternoon  of  June  5,  the  little  people  from 
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the  kindergarten  held  full  sway  upon  the  stage  during 
the  first  part  of  the  programme,  whieh  was  their  share 
of  the  entertainment.  They  were  eager  listeners  to 
the  music  by  the  older  pupils,  which  opened  the  exer- 
cises, and  were  then  alert  in  beginning  their  own 
work,  charming  the  audience  by  their  happiness  in 
songs  and  games. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  wonderful  progress 
of  Tommy  Stringer,  which  was  demonstrated  by  his 
Story  of  a  Dime^  the  first  exercise.  This  was  his  own 
weaving  into  an  imaginative  tale  of  the  impressions 
gained  at  a  visit  to  the  mint  in  Philadelphia.  The 
paper  was  as  thoughtful,  as  well  written,  as  logical  and 
as  descriptive  as  that  of  any  seeing,  hearing  boy  of  his 
age  could  be.  It  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon 
his  teachers,  who  have  sought  to  effect  his  rational 
and  systematic  development,  and  upon  his  own  care- 
fully-trained powers  of  concentration,  observation  and 
appreciation,  while  it  proved  that  the  saving  grace  of 
humor' is  not  lacking  among  his  characteristics.  The 
story  followed  the  fortunes  of  a  dime  from  its  first 
home  in  the  depths  of  a  mine  to  its  final  resting-place 
in  a  little  boy's  pocket,  where  Tommy  bestowed  it 
with  evident  satisfaction.  It  was  illustrated  through- 
out by  a  series  of  articles  and  silhouettes,  which 
Tommy  held  up  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 

When  the  applause  elicited  by  Tommy's  achieve- 
ments had  quite  died  away,  four  tiny  children  ad- 
vanced to  their  familiar  low  kindergarten  table  and 
began  to  model  in  clay  the  martial  figures  of  knights 
and  soldiers.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  Gen. 
Appleton  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon, 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  very  kindly  consented  at  the  last  minute  to  fill  the 
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vacancy  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness,  and  who  did  so  most  eflEectively  in  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  words :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : —  If  there  ever  was  an  hour  when  it 
was  presumption  for  a  man  to  speak,  this  is  the  time,  between 
.  the  address  to  which  we  have  listened  and  the  address  which  is  at 
this  moment  going  on  before  our  eyes.  To  attempt  through  the 
common  vehicle  of  speech  to  say  anything  of  interest  seems  to 
be  a  vain  undertaking.  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  pass  up  your 
money  while  these  children  are  before  you ;  or  if  you  do  not  care 
to  do  that  just  now,  you  may  present  your  card  with  the  amount 
of  your  subscription  written  upon  it.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  all  understand  why  we  are  here.  The  managers  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  are  not  presenting  a  drama  for  our  amusement. 
These  children  are  not  brought  here  today  for  any  mere  purpose 
of  entertainment  This  is  a  very  real,  a  very  earnest,  a  very  im- 
portant work.  You  have  not  come  here  to  see  any  mere  exhibi- 
tion. If  you  have,  there  is  time  now  for  you  to  recover  from  your 
mistake  and  to  go  out.  This  is  simply  nature  on  a  very  large  and 
impressive  scale,  and  the  intention  of  it  is  to  show  us  what  has 
been  done  and  what  can  be  done  under  very  great  difficulties  by 
divine  ingenuity,  and  then  to  move  us  to  continue  the  work.  All 
this  which  you  see  has  been  learned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue and  to  carry  on  this  learning,  and  to  offer  it  to  others  that 
they  may  profit  by  the  same  kind  of  instruction.  You  are  here  to 
see  what  has  been  accomplished  and  to  help  to  extend  the  doing  of 
it.  "  The  Story  of  the  Dime  *•  has  been  told  you.  It  is  in  one 
chapter.  The  "  Story  of  the  Dollar  "  is  now  to  be  told.  You  are 
to  tell  the  first  chapter,  and  these  teachers  will  tell  the  next ;  but 
the  second  chapter  will  be  another  manifestation  of  these  great 
and  blessed  results.  In  these  June  days  we  all  realize  how  fair 
and  pleasant  everything  is,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  passed  out  of 
the  death  and  dearth  of  winter  into  the  gladsome  season  when 
the  prominent  thing  about  us  is  life.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since 
it  was  winter,  and  yet  we  see  that  everything  is  green  and  beautiful 
—  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees  and  the  air  is  filled  with  music ; 
and  as  you  walk  abroad  your  path  lies  through  the  green  grass 
where  the  red  berries  nestle  and  await  your  coming.     We  can  en- 
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joy  all  this.  The  great  question  is,  can  this  good  world  be  opened 
to  these  children.  Would  you  like  to  take  one  of  these  children 
out  into  the  fields  and,  putting  your  finger  on  his  eyes,  show  him 
the  great  trees  and  the  green  everywhere  and  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  birds  ?  That  is  precisely  what  you  are  asked  to  do.  If  you 
could  say,  "  no,  I  will  see  the  trees  and  the  green  grass  and  the 
roses  and  lilies,  and  I  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
coming  and  the  going  of  the  birds  fills  me,  and  that  is  all  I  care* 
for,"  the  difference  between  that  and  utter  selfishness  would  not  be 
apparent  to  my  mind.  The  aim  and  object  of  this  institution,  of 
its  managers  and  its  teachers,  is  simply  to  let  these  children  see 
and  enjoy  through  our  assistance  the  things  which  are  open  to  us. 
It  is  not  only  the  things  which  we  see  that  delight  us,  but  it  is  the 
thought  within  us.  While  we  see  the  summer  and  enjoy  it,  we 
enter  into  its  meaning,  and  know  that  the  beautiful  bird  flying  and 
singing  through  the  air  is  our  cousin,  and  that  there  is  not  a  bee 
that  hums  who  is  not  our  blood  relation,  or  a  tree  with  which  we 
cannot  claim  some  kinship.  The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
shares  life  with  the  child  who  takes  it  into  his  hand.  It  is  that 
which  you  cannot  see  through  your  eyes,  but  which  you  find 
through  your  mind,  which  is  to  be  given  to  these  children  who 
are  to  be  taught  at  this  institution.  For  you  can  teach  them. 
You  can  do  this  ever  marvelous  thing  of  gaining  access  to  their 
minds.  You  can  tell  them  that  life  is  one,  that  all  nature  is  one, 
and  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  the  one  God  who  is  pur  Father  and 
Saviour,  and  in  this  you  are  doing  a  gracious  and  sublime  work. 
If  anything  appeals  to  our  ambition  in  the  highest  and  best  sense, 
it  must  be  to  take  one  who  has  never  looked  into  the  world  of 
nature  and  teach  him  these  blessed  truths  for  the  uplifting  of  him- 
self and  the  making  of  his  own  life  divine. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  need  of  making  an  appeal  to  this 
audience  for  aid  for  this  work.  I  am  told  there  is  to  be  no  appeal 
today.  But  it  is  all  appeal.  The  air  trembles  with  eloquence. 
Here  is  our  chance.  Think  of  it  —  calmly,  quietly.  Do  you  want 
these  boys  and  g^rls  to  know  what  your  children  know  ?  Are  you 
willing  to  go  without  luxury,  if  that  be  necessary ;  are  you  willing 
to  go  beyond  your  path,  that  those  whom  Providence  has  thrown 
into  our  way  may  have  the  means  opened  up  to  them  whereby  they 
may  learn  the  ways  of  Providence  in  nature  and  have  them  inter- 
preted to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  world  which  is  ? 
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The  world  is  not  much  better  known  to  us  than  it  may  be  to  them. 
I  think  if  we  recognize  this  wonderful  opportunity  we  shall  be  im- 
pressed with  its  importance.  There  is  one  of  the  great  verses  in 
the  New  Testament  which  comes  to  my  mind,  especially  in  these 
days  when  some  people  do  not  recognize  the  marvelous  things 
which  are  going  on  about  them.  Christ  does  more  than  summon 
our  faith  to  believe  in  his  miracles.  He  said,  *'  the  works  that  I 
do  shall  ye  do,  and  greater  works  than  these."  I  say  for  these 
children,  when  you  have  opened  up  to  them  the  love  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  you  have  done  a  greater  miracle  than  was  done 
for  Bartimeus  when  he  sat  at  the  gate  of  the  city  and  by  divine 
power  his  eyes  were  opened  and  he  could  see,  for  in  the  educating 
of  these  children  you  open  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart  — 
and  they  are  enabled  to  see  and  to  feel  the  unseen  and  eternal. 
See  these  girls  and  boys  before  you,  and  behold  the  illustration 
of  the  greater  work,  which  enables  them  to  have  that  sight  which 
does  not  see  simply  the  thing,  but  admits  them  into  the  divine 
thought  and  order. 

There  is  much  yet  needed  to  be  done.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  profound  moments  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  was  in  read- 
ing a  report  of  this  society  a  year  ago,  when  I  came  upon  a  very 
touching  story  of  the  orator  who  was  just  now  speaking  to  you. 
He  was  taken  upon  a  mountain.  After  long  climbing  he  stood 
on  an  immense  height,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  He  thought  that 
when  he  reached  the  summit  he  would  be  close  to  the  sky,  and 
standing  there  on  the  mountain  he  naturally  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
see  how  the  sky  felt,  and  he  could  not  touch  it.  There  was  great 
disappointment  because  he  could  not  touch  the  clouds.  Now, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  that  disappointed  boy  and  let  him 
stand  on  our  shoulders,  and  then  he  will  reach  as  far  as  we  can. 
Tell  him  that  the  sky  is  vapor,  and  that  it  would  not  do  him  any 
good  to  touch  it.  Tell  him,  through  his  teachers,  about  the  earth 
and  the  sky  and  he  will  know  what  they  are.  He  will  know  how 
high  a  mountain  is,  and  what  is  above  it,  and  how  far  off  is  that 
range  of  pure  substantial  clouds  floating  upon  .the  heights  of 
thought,  love,  imagination.  Lift  him  up,  until  when  he  raises 
his  hands  he  shall  feel  the  great  realities,  the  divine  truths,  until 
he  knows  heaven  and  earth  and  the  maker  of  earth  and  heaven, 
and  goes  with  the  immortals  up  the  steeps  of  light,  and  here  upon 
the  earth  has  the  delight  of  that  country  of  ours  which  seems 
very  far  off,  but  is  close  upon  his  spirit. 
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Y<m  knowy  my  friends^  that  yoa  and  I  axe  the  wodd  to  these 
childreiu  They  never  see  your  face,  or  any  human  tace.  Their 
idea  of  idiat  men  and  women  axe  depends  upon  their  opinion  of  as. 
We  are  the  world.  We  are  die  love  of  God.  We  are  humanity. 
We  are  a&ction  to  these  children.  There  was  once  a  man  who 
was  bom  blind,  and  he  recovered  his  sight.  The  moment  he  passed 
out  from  darkness  into  light  so  diat  he  could  see,  what  a  transfcM-- 
mation  there  was !  He  had  a  notion,  I  dare  say,  that  people  were 
kind  and  beantifiiL  He  found  that  every  face  he  looked  upon 
was  wrinkled  and  wore  a  scowL  He  found  that  every  man  was 
ug^y,  that  the  men  who  spoke  to  him  were  trying  to  bewilder  him. 
They  twitted  him  and  accused  him.  By  and  by  he  saw  his  father 
and  his  mother.  He  had  never  seen  his  moth^s  face,  and  he 
had  idealized  her  beauty,  but  he  found  diat  she  looked  down  upon 
him,  and  was  ready  to  disown  him,  indeed  she  half  denied  him. 
His  father  frowned  in  such  a  way  that  I  should  not  wonder,  if  the 
poor  man  prayed,  "Oh  Lord,  deliver  me  from  the  disappointment 
Take  away  the  sight  which  you  have  given  me.  Take  away  the 
father  and  the  mother  I  see  and  give  me  the  father  and  the  mother 
I  used  to  dream  about."  See  these  bHnd  children — what  do  you 
suppose  their  idea  about  you  and  me  is  ?  I  suppose  they  think 
every  man  is  a  kind  man  and  every  woman  is  a  kind  woman. 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  look  upon  the  genial  faces  of  these  kind  men  and 
women,"  I  fancy  I  hear  one  of  these  children  saying.  *'  They  tell 
me  every  man  and  every  woman's  face  is  beaming  with  interest  in 
me,  they  are  reaching  out  with  sympathy  to  me  and  brimming  over 
with  love  of  me."  The  teacher  stands  showing  the  world  to  them, 
showing  human  nature  to  them ;  and  since  they  must  interpret  the 
divine  through  the  human,  we  are  showing  to  them  what  it  is  to 
call  God  Father.  What  do  you  suppose  it  meant  to  that  blind 
man  when  he  learned  first  that  God  was  his  father,  and  then 
thought  of  his  own  father !  It  reminds  me  of  the  experience  of 
a  good  missionary  who  went  out  West,  where  she  found  such  a 
condition  of  things  that  she  did  not  dare  to  teach  the  Lord's 
prayer  to  the  children.  The  boys  she  found  did  not  know  what 
the  love  and  respect  of  a  father  is.  The  fathers  they  knew  had 
done  little  but  abuse  their  children,  so  that  the  good  missionary 
found  that  the  worst  thing  she  could  say  to  a  boy  was,  "  God  is 
your  father."  We  are  here  in  God's  name,  in  the  name  of  fathers 
and  of  mothers,  and  in  the  name  of  friends,  and  what  these  boys 
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and  girls  are  to  learD  of  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  what 
they  learn  of  us,  is  what  we  are ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
will  come  to  us  soon  a  greater  opportunity  than  this  to  reveal  the 
eternal  things  and  the  divine  love  to  these  quick  minds  which, 
behind  these  benighted  eyes,  are  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  that 
human  nature  through  which  the  divine  is  known.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  hour.  This  is  the  opportunity.  This  adds  one 
page  to  the  New  Testament,  one  illustration ;  —  these  are  the 
greater  works  of  which  the  Master  spoke. 

This  powerful  appeal  stirred  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  to  their  depths,  and  the  emotions  aroused 
by  it  were  quickened  by  the  sight  of  the  bonny 
little  lads  and  lassies,  who  sang  and  played  at 
**  Heroes  and  Soldiers,"  but  whose  cheerfulness  and 
happiness  told  a  tale  of  unconscious  heroism,  un- 
derlying their  innocent  child-lives. 

Thanks  be  to  its  benevolent  founders  and  friends 
for  the  kindergarten,  which  lightens  the  clouds  for 
these  blighted  buds  of  humanity  and  gives  them 
the  blessed  sun  for  their  unfolding  and  rejoicing! 
Having  here  come  into  their  own  —  a  happy  child- 
hood—  the  clouds  can  never  again  be  so  dense, 
no  matter  what  the  future  may  bring  to  them.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  for  them  that  the  heart's  depths 
should  be  stirred:  rather,  let  it  be  for  those  other 
little  ones,  still  in  their  unlovely  homes,  barred  out 
from  these  beneficent  privileges  by  lack  of  ac- 
commodations. 

The  rendering  of  A  Merry  Sleigh-ride  Party  by 
the  kinder  orchestra  showed  excellent  work  on  the 
part  of  the  little  boys,  whose  musical  ability  and 
interest  seem  thoroughly  awakened  and  whose 
talents  are  ripening  early.  This  brought  to  an 
end  the  part   which   the   kindergarten   took   in   the 
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commencement  exercises,  and  with  it  the  climax  of 
the  day's  pleasure  was  reached,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  melting  away  of  a  large  number  from  the 
audience  when  the  little  children  had  disappeared 
from  the  scehe  of  action,  which  was  then  left  to 
the  devices  of  the  older  pupils. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

WILLIAM   ENDICOTT, 
CHARLES   P.    GARDINER, 
ROBERT   H.   GARDINER, 
JOSEPH   B.   GLOVER, 
N.    P.    HALLOWELL, 
J.   THEODORE   HEARD, 
HENRY   MARION    HOWE, 
FRANCIS   W.    HUNNEWELL, 
GEORGE   H.    RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM   L.    RICHARDSON, 
RICHARD   M.    SALTONSTALL, 
S.  LOTHROP   THORNDIKE, 

Trustees, 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

DIRECTOR. 


For  the  structure  that  we  raise 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
•         Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

—  Longfellow. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  :  —  We  stand  at  the  meeting  point  of 
two  years,  one  that  is  just  ended  and  the  other  that 
is  taking  its  vacant  place.  The  past  we  know  well, 
and  while  we  recall  to  mind  and  review  with  pleasure 
what  has  been  done  during  its  course  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  the  little  blind  children, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  present  and  look  forward 
with  faith  and  confidence  for  greater  achievements. 

At  no  former  period  has  the  prosperity  of  the 
kindergarten  been  more  satisfactory  than  during  that 
of  the  past  twelve  months,  nor  has  the  success  of  its 
operations  ever  been  better  or  larger. 

There  have  been  74  children  in  attendance.  The 
health  of  these  little  pupils  has  been  so  good 
throughout  the  year  that  there  is  nothing  amiss  on 
this  score  to  report  except  six  cases  of  chicken-pox, 
which  made  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term,  and  eight  of  whooping-cough,  which 
occurred  later  in  the  winter. 
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We  desire  in  this  connection  to  express  once  more 
our  sense  of  profound  gratitude  to  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Broughton  for  his  unfailing  attention  and  unsur- 
passed kindness  to  every  one  of  the  children  who 
seemed  to  be  sick  or  ailing  and  were  in  need  of  his 
care.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten  in 
1887  Dr.  Broughton  has  been  its  faithful  friend  and 
regular  attending  physician,  and  although  he  has 
responded  most  readily  and  cheerfully  to  all  calls 
for  examining  and  treating  such  cases  of  illness  or 
indisposition  as  are  unavoidable  in  large  households, 
the  only  compensation  he  has  ever  been  willing  to 
receive  has  consisted  in  hearty  thanks  and  not  in 
gold  or  silver.  We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  his 
younger  brother.  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Broughton,  to  our 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  Dr.  Francis  IngersoU  Proctor, 
and  to  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake  for  professional  services, 
which  they  have  gladly  rendered  whenever  they  were 
requested  to  do  so. 

The  domestic  management  of  the  different  house- 
holds of  the  kindergarten  has  received  proper  atten- 
tion and  diligent  care,  and  I  take  sincere  pleasure  in 
reporting,  that  harmony,  peace  and  a  spirit  of  good 
will  and  of  mutual  helpfulness  hiave  been  conspicuous 
in  every  department. 

The  necessities  which  called  the  kindergarten  into 
existence  fourteen  years  ago  are  as  urgent  today  as 
they  were  then.  The  number  of  little  blind  children 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  while  the  reasons  for  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  majority  of  them  from  their 
surroundings  and  for  the  early  training  of  all  of 
them  are  even  more  urgent  at  the  present  time  than 
heretofore. 
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The  New  Organization  Works  Admirably  Well. 

We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

—  Shakespeare. 

As  was  stated  in  our  last  annual  report,  the  radical 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  kindergarten, 
which  became  obviously  inevitable  some  time  ago, 
was  eflfected  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year 
without  the  least  difficulty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  September, 
1899,  the  office  of  the  principal  matron  was  abolished, 
and,  as  far  as  internal  management  is  concerned,  the 
different  families,  into  which  the  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  the  kindergarten  are  divided,  were  made 
entirely  independent  of  the  control  of  a  central 
authority  and  perfectly  free  from  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  any  officer  residing  on  the  premises. 

According  to  the  new  plan  of  organization,  the 
matrons  in  charge  of  the  different  houses  are  placed 
on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  any  distinction  of  priority  or  superiority 
among  them.  Each  of  them  is  charged  with  .  the 
duty  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  household  over 
which  she  presides  in  accordance  with  the  established 
rules  and  with  instructions  emanating  from  the  head- 
quarters at  South  Boston  without  interference  from 
any  other  source. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  this  change  would 
bring  about  happy  results  and  our  anticipations  have 
been  fully  realized.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
services  of  a  principal  executive  officer  there  has 
prevailed  throughout  every  department  of  the  kin- 
dergarten  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  of  perfect 
harmony,  which  — 

Spreads  undivided  and  operates  unspent. 
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Nowhere  has  there  been  friction.  The  matrons  have 
held  cordial  social  relations  and  have  cherished  the 
kindliest  feelings  toward  one  another.  They  have 
cooperated  heartily  in  all  matters  relating  to  their 
work  and  have  tried  to  be  mutually  helpful.  They 
have  shown  a  disposition  of  pleasing  concord  in  their 
actions  and  have  pursued  in  every  instance  the  right 
way  with  a  steady  and  even  step.  Moreover,  by 
attending  closely  to  the  requirements  of  their  house- 
keeping and  to  the  details  of  their  domestic .  affairs, 
they  have  looked  after  the  proper  use  of  provisions, 
prevented  unnecessary  waste  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining  room  and  have  promoted  wholesome  economy, 
which  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  intelligent  super- 
vision and  conscientious  management. 

Thus  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  administration 
of  the  kindergarten  has  been  productive  of  excellent 
fruits,  and  we  have  ample  cause  to  feel  that  we  are 
"  blessed  in  it." 

Imperative  Need  of  a  Primary  Building. 

An  enterprise,  when  fairly  once  begun, 
Should  not  be  left  till  all  that  ought  is  won. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Among  the  educational  institutions,  which  are  es- 
tablished and  maintained  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  afflicted  members  of  the  human 
family,  none  is  doing  a  holier  work  or  is  growing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  drawn  from  all  classes 
of  people,  but  principally  from  such  families  as  are 
living  in  ignorance  and  poverty  and  are  utterly  incap- 
able of  making  the  physical  situation  and  environment 
of  their  little  ones  pleasant  and  morally  healthful,  or 
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of  taking  any  measures  either  for  their  development 
and  training  or  for  their  protection  from  noisome  and 
debasing  influences. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  in  many  instances  these  hap- 
less little  creatures,  born  in  niisery  and  reared  in 
wretchedness,  are  vegetating  in  the  midst  of  loath- 
some and  filthy  surroundings  and  are  constantly 
assailed  by  "the  blasts  and  fogs"  that  come  upon 
them  from  every  direction.  Although  not  entirely 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  existence,  they  are  so 
poorly  fed  and  so  insufiiciently  clad  that  they  are 
stunted  in  their  growth  of  body  and  mind  and  suflEer 
for  lack  of  raiment.  They  are  often  confined  to  dirty 
and  unwholesome  quarters,  breathing  foul  air  and  im- 
bibing  the  poison  of  the  vile  and  blasphemous  talk 
which  is  prevalent  in  their  neighborhood.  No  ray  of 
cheer  or  gleam  of  gladness  enters  their  dismal  abodes 
to  brighten  the  darkness  of  their  affliction,  nor  is  there 
a  fire  of  affection  kindled  therein  to  warm  their  shiv- 
ering hearts  and  impart  glow  to  their  souls.  They  are 
either  rudely  treated  or  entirely  neglected  and  their 
lot  in  life  is  as  hard  and  as  unbearable  as  the  cruel 
hand  of  fate  could  make  it. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  save  these  children  from  the 
horrors  of  a  future  of  absolute  darkness  and  wretched- 
ness we  must  have  ample  accommodations  for  them, 
so  that  we  can  take  them  away  from  their  environ- 
ment as  soon  as  they  are  reported  to  us  and  keep 
them  in  a  healthful  place,  where  they  can  have  the 
best  and  most  fitting  training  under  the  wisest  super- 
vision and  where  they  may  ripen  like  apples  in  the 
sun  of  a£Eection  and  parental  care  before  the  seeds  of 
evil  tendencies  and  inherited  taints  have  time  to  germi- 
nate, take  root  and  blossom. 
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So  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned  we  are  well  pre- 
pared to  do  this,  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
primary  building  for  their  benefit  having  supplied  us 
with  sufficient  room  to  meet  all  demands  promptly. 
But  the  case  of  the  little  girls  is  altogether  difiFerent. 
We  have  only  one  house  for  them,  and,  as  this  is  al- 
ready filled  to  overflowing,  we  are  compelled  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  admission  of  a  number  of 
suitable  applicants,  who  pray  fervently  to  be  allowed 
to  come  in  and  who  ought  to  be  received  at  once  and 
placed  under  the  roof  of  the  kindergarten. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  inability  to  open 
widely  the  doors  of  the  infant  institution  and  take  in 
instantly  every  sightless  child  of  tender  age,  who 
knocks  at  them  earnestly  and  who  is  famishing  for 
the  bread  of  life  and  in  sore  need  of  the  comforts  of 
an  orderly  home,  is  radically  wrong  and  grievously 
unjust  to  one  half  of  our  tiny  pupils.  The  only  way 
to  rectify  this  injustice  is  to  erect  a  primary  building 
for  the  girls  similar  to  that  which  was  provided  for 
the  boys  three  years  ago.  Justice  and  humanity  alike 
demand  that  this  should  be  done  without  delay  and 
that  the  educational  advantages  a£forded  to  the  blind 
should  be  equal  for  both  sexes. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  place  the  matter  before 
the  public  in  general  and  the  friends  of  the  blind  in 
particular  and  beg  of  them  to  supply  the  means  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  commodious  build- 
ing. The  remarkable  work  which  is  done  by  the 
kindergarten  is  in  itself  a  resistless  appeal  to  those 
who  appreciate  its  value  and  who  are  eager  not  only 
to  secure  its  continuance  but  to  provide  for  its 
enlargement. 

May  we  hope  that  the  plea  which  is  earnestly  made 
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in  furtherance  of  this  most  worthy  project  will  fall 
upon  friendly  ears  and  touch  sympathetic  hearts  and 
thus  prove  to  be  something  more  than  an  ineflFective 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  ? 

The  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee  Fund. 

Ten  thousand  vows  from  yearning  hearts 

To  heaven's  own  gates  shall  soar, 
And  bear  you  up,  as  Anselm's  hand 

Those  unseen  angels  bore. 

—  S.  Teackle  Wallis. 

The  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  complying  with  the  instructions  which  his 
sister,  Miss  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee,  left  with  them 
shortly  before  her  death,  have  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten another  sum  of  $25,000.  With  this  addition 
the  gifts  received  from  Miss  Bradlee  at  diflFerent 
times  make  a  grand  total  of  $100,000.  One-tenth  of 
this  amount  has  been  used  for  building  purposes  and 
the  remainder,  namely  $90,000,  stands  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor. 

In  recording  these  facts  we  can  find  no  words  in 
which  to  pay  an  adequate  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
Miss  Bradlee  for  her  benevolence  and  boundless 
generosity.  Through  her  princely  liberality  she  has 
won  the  highest  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  army 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  blind  and  raised  an  imperish- 
able monument  to  herself  and  to  her  honored  family. 

Wishing  to  have  the  name  of  this  great  friend  of 
the  little  blind  children  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  kindergarten  we  have  decided  to  dedicate  to  her 
memory  the  house  on  Perkins  street  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  girls  and  to  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  which  she  was  the  largest  contributor.     A  simple 
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brass  plate  containing  the  words  Helen  Curtis 
Bradlee  Building,  has  therefore  been  placed  on 
the  front  door  of  the  edifice,  and  it  will  be  kept  there 
forever.  This  tells  the  story  of  our  profound  grati- 
tude briefly  but  very  distinctly.  We  could  hardly 
find  a  simpler  and  more  fitting  memorial  than  this. 
The  capital  letters,  in  which  the  name  of  Miss  Brad- 
lee is  ihefifaceably  engraved  on  the  metallic  tablet, 
are  symbolic  of  the  golden  characters  in  which  her 
blessed  memory  is  so  deeply  written  in  the  hearts 
of  the  blind  that  no  lapse  of  time  will  ever  blot  it  out. 
The  founders  and  supporters  of  the  kindergarten 
will  be  always  grateful  to  the  trustees  of  the  Bradlee 
estate,  Messrs.  William  L.  Strong  and  William  H. 
Hodgkins,  for  their  active  and  unfailing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children. 

Legacies  and  Gifts  to  the  Kindergarten. 

The  soul  that  gives  is  the  soul  that  lives, 

And  bearing  another's  load 
Doth  lighten  your  own  and  shorten  the  way, 

And  brighten  the  homeward  road. 

—  Washington  Gladden. 

The  amount  received  from  legacies  during  the  past 
year  is  a  little  larger  than  that  recorded  in  our  last 
annual  report  and  shows  that  the  value  of  the  minis- 
trations of  the  kindergarten  is  duly  appreciated  by 
eminent  men  and  women,  noted  for  their  intelligence, 
for  their  public  spirit  and  for  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  whose  legacy 
of  $25,000  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  forego- 
ing pages,  there  are  six  others,  who  remembered  the 
infant  institution  in  their  wills  in  a  very  substantial 
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manner  and  whose  honored  names  are  indelibly  in« 
scribed  on  the  golden  roll  of  the  distinguished  bene- 
factors of  the  little  sightless  children :  Mr.  Robert  C. 
•  Billings,  Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thorndike,  Mrs.  Josephine  S. 
Hall,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Peters,  Miss  Dorothy  RofiFe  and 
Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Tolman. 

We  acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  legacy  of  $10,000,  which  was  left  to  the 
kindergarten  by  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  C  Bil- 
lings and  which  was  paid  to  our  treasurer  by  his  ex- 
ecutors, Messrs.  Thomas  Minns,  Matthew  Luce  and 
Joseph  S.  Kendall.  Mr.  Billings  was  a  public  bene- 
factor in  the  widest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  His 
sole  purpose  was  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  without 
distinction  of  race,  color  or  creed.  Like  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  Augustus  D.  Manson  and  Robert  Brock 
Brigham,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  liberality  and 
catholicity  of  spirit,  which  did  great  credit  to  his  head 
and  heart  and  at  the  same  time  are  a  stern  rebuke  to 
the  narrowness  of  some  wealthy  persons  who  are  so 
nearsighted  that  they  see  but  little  good  outside  of 
their  immediate  circle  or  of  the  sect  to  which  they 
belong.  Although  no  special  services  were  held  in 
commemoration  of  Mr.  Billings'  life  and  work  and  na 
high-pitched  and  gorgeously  colored  sermons  were 
preached  to  glorify  his  deeds,  the  monument  which 
he  built  to  his  memory  by  his  liberal  bequests  to 
worthy  causes  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  his  generosity  will  receive  its  due 
meed  of  praise  and  admiration. 

The  widow  of  the  late  John  H.  Thorndike,  Mrs. 
Delia  D.  Thorndike,  left  by  her  will  a  legacy  of 
15,000  to  the  kindergarten,  which  amount  has  already 
been  paid  to   us,  free  from  taxes.     Mrs.   Thorndike 
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was  a  woman  of  rare  devotion  to  many  good  causes 
and  a  very  generous  contributor  to  them.  She  had 
deeply  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  little  sightless 
children  and  her  active  interest  in  them  never  abated  • 
a  jot  from  the  time  that  it  was  first  awakened,  when 
the  establishment  of  the  infant  institution  was  decided 
upon,  up  to  the  last  day  of  her  valuable  life.  Gifted 
with  a  broad  mind,  with  quick  intuition,  with  a 
conscience  as  pure  as  that  of  a  child  and  with  a 
sympathy  that  embraced  every  living  creature,  she 
has  raised  through  her  innumerable  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity  a  lasting  monument  to  her  memory, 
which  will  be  more  enduring  than  any  shaft  of 
granite. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall, 
widow  of  the  late  Martin  L.  Hall,  we  received 
through  the  executor  of  her  will,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hooper 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  legacy  of  $3,000. 
Mrs.  Hall  was  a  true  and  noble  woman,  highly  es- 
teemed and  dearly  beloved  by  those  who  knew  her. 
Benevolence  was  her  predominant  quality.  She  was 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  a  faithful  friend 
to  the  kindergarten,  and  while  she  was  one  of  the 
regular  contributors  to  its  funds  she  was  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  persuade  others  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. She  did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  the  little 
sightless  children,  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  mourn 
her  loss  and  to  cherish  her  memory. 

The  late  Edward  D.  Peters  was  a  man  of 
sympathetic  and  kindly  nature,  of  tender  feelings 
and  of  sterling  character.  His  deeds  of  charity  were 
countless,  and  he.  never  wearied  of  well  doing.  He 
was  a  loyal  friend  to  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
children    and   a   contributor   to    the   means    for   its 
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furtherance.  Before  his  death  he  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  sum  of  $500  be  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten from  his  estate.  This  wish  has  been  carried 
out  most  faithfully  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Peters, 
who  sent  to  us  last  July  a  cheque  for  one  thousand 
dollars,  one  half  of  which  amount  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  needs  of  the  parent  institution  and  the  re- 
mainder to  those  of  the  little  school. 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe  of  Boston  bequeathed  to  the 
kindergarten  the  amount  of  $500,  which  has  been 
received  from  the  executor  of  her  will,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  of  Groton.  Miss  RoflFe  was  a  woman  of 
solid  worth  of  character, —  benevolent,  liberal,  public- 
spirited,  refined,  retiring,  unostentatious.  She  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  true  friends  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
we  bless  her  name,  rejoice  in  fhe  inspiration  of  the 
beautiful  memory  she  left  to  us  and  bring  our  tribute 
of  reverence  and  affection  for  what  she  did  and  for 
all  that  she  was. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Tolman  of  Norwell, 
Mass.,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  C.  Tolman,  the  sum 
of  $500  was  left  to  the  kindergarten  and  was  paid  to 
our  treasurer  in  May  last  by  the  executor  of  her 
estate,  Mr.  David  B.  Ford.  When  the  project  of 
building  the  infant  institution  was  placed  before  the 
public,  Mr.  Tolman  showed  his  hearty  approval  of  it 
by  sending  a  gift  of  $800.  Mrs.  Tolman  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  her  dear  husband  by  leaving  a  legacy 
to  it,  and  for  this  kind  action  she  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  those  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  her  thoughtful  generosity  for  generations 
to  come. 

While  we  are  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  blessed 
memory  of  the  above  mentioned  benefactors  of  the 
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blind,  who  provided  most  generously  for  the  kinder- 
garten by  their  wills,  we  cannot  let  the  opportunity 
pass  without  expressing  our  sense  of  profound  grati- 
tude and  everlasting  obligation  to  a  host  of  living 
friends,  who  do  not  cease  to  manifest  a  warm  and 
unflagging  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
children  and  who,  although  their  ranks  are  being 
steadily  thinned  by  death,  still  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  of  its  support.  In  this  list  are 
included  the  honored  names  of  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay, 
Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  Mrs.  Prescott  Bigelow  of 
Brookline,  Mrs.  Samuel  Downer  of  Dorchester,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fay,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Mr.  M.  S.  Kettell  of  Brookline,  Miss 
H.  W.  Kendall,  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee, 
Miss  M.  M.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Leopold  Morse,  the  Misses 
Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Peabody,  Mr. 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Miss  Adelaide  Standish,  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Thacher,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Welch,  Miss 
Ruth  Williams,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Young,  Mrs.  George 
N.  Black,  Mr.  George  A.  Gardner,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  the  Misses  Loring, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  of  Brookline,  Miss  Fanny  E. 
Morrill,  Mrs.  George  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Mahlon  D. 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Ames,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Amory,  Mr.  Zenas  Crane  of 
Dalton,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  William  V.  Kel- 
len,  Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, Mrs.  William  H.  Slocum  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs. 
Bayard  Thayer,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster  of  Cambridge 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Clark  of  Worcester. 

In  addition  to  these  generous  benefactors  there  have 
been  many  who  have  proved  their  interest  by  regular 
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and  unfailing  subscriptions  to  the  funds  of  the  kinder- 
garten  and  whose  names,  together  with  the  amount  of 
their  respective  contributions,  are  given  in  the  several 
lists  of  acknowledgments  which  are  printed  in  full 
elsewhere. 

For  all  the  bequests,  donations  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions recorded  in  this  report,  whether  large  or 
small,  whether  reaching  thousands  of  dollars  or  limited 
to  modest  sums,  we  are  truly  and  profoundly  grateful 
to  those  who  gave  them.  Our  hearts  are  also  replete 
with  thankfulness  to  them  for  the  kind  and  encourag- 
ing words  and  for  the  cordial  and  earnest  wishes  for 
the  achievement  of  greater  results,  with  which  their 
gifts  have  often  been  accompanied. 

The  noble  friends  of  the  blind,  who  supplied  the 
means  for  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  and 
upon  whose  unceasing  liberality  it  depends  both  for 
the  continuance  of  its  ministrations  in  their  full  integ- 
rity and  for  the  increase  of  its  usefulness,  may  well 
experience  a  delightful  feeling  of  satisfaction  when 
they  see  that  the  object  of  their  beneficence  is  a  living 
and  helping  force,  diffusing  among  the  little  sightless 
children  educational  advantages  and  home  comforts 
or  domestic  enjoyments  which  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  these  maimed   lambs  of   the   human  flock. 

Who  are  the  blest? 
They  who  have  kept  their  sympathies  awake, 
And  scattered  joy  for  more  than  custom's  sake, — 
Steadfast  and  tender  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Gentle  in  thought,  benevolent  in  deed. 

May  we  hope  that  the  kindergarten  will  continue 
liberally  remembered  in  the  wills  of  its  steadfast 
friends  and  benefactors  ? 
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Appeal  to  Annual  Subscribers. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless*d ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  fhat  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

—  Shakespeare. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children. 

Once  more  the  time  has  come  to  bring  our  work 
before  you  and  to  tell  of  its  constant  growth,  as  well 
as  to  thank  you  earnestly  for  your  generosity  during 
the  past  year  and  to  express  constantly  the  hope  that 
you  will  sustain  the  kindergarten  in  the  future  and 
will  not  allow  its  life-giving  ministrations  to  be  crip- 
pled by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

We  take  very  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
sum  of  money  received  through  the  ladies'  auxiliary 
society  and  its  various  branches  from  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  amounts  to  j58, 569.26.  This 
sum  exceeds  by  $8.26  the  receipts  for  the  year  1899. 

For  this  satisfactory  result  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  each  and  all  of  the  contributors. 

But  the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  have  been  rap- 
idly increasing  and  render  it  imperative  for  us  to  ask 
for  further  additions  to  the  list  of  generous  givers. 
A  second  or  primary  school  building  for  the  girls, 
similar  to  that  which  was  erected  for  the  little  boys 
three  years  ago,  has  now  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  number  of  the  tiny  applicants  awaiting  ad- 
mission is  steadily  increasing,  and  we  cannot  receive 
them  for  want  of  room. 

It  is  sad  enough  when  children  with  all  their  senses 
are  kept  out  of  our  public  schools  through  lack  of 
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proper  accommodations,  but  when  the  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  are  deprived  of  an  education  which 
literally  means  life  itself  to  them,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  tragedy  that  is  all  the  greater  because 
it  is  silent,  the  dumb  suflfering  of  young  and  helpless 
human  beings. 

Since  blindness  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  result 
of  infringements  of  the  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness, 
it  is  most  common  among  the  poor  and  vicious.  The 
young  creatures  doomed  to  pass  through  life  without 
looking  on  the  faces  of  their  kind  or  beholding  the 
cheerful  sunshine  and  all  the  beauties  of  bounteous 
nature  are  usually  born  into  cramped  and  narrow, 
not  infrequently  into  degraded  homes.  His  infirmity 
renders  it  impossible  that  such  a  child  should  go 
abroad  alone,  often  there  is  no  one  to  take  him.  So 
he  must  remain  in  the  foul  air  of  a  small  room  in 
some  shabby  tenement  house,  perhaps  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  hot  cook-stove  in  summer,  while  in 
winter  he  shivers  for  lack  of  exercise  and  of  fuel  to 
heat  the  poor  apartment. 

If  his  mother  goes  out  to  work,  he  is  perhaps  locked 
up  here  with  the  risk  of  fire ;  if  she  stay  at  home, 
she  is  too  overworked  and  worn  with  care  to  teach 
one  who  needs  long  and  special  training.  So  he 
remains  inert  and  still,  suflfering  from  neglect,  pas- 
sive, helpless.  Or  if  he  is  naturally  of  an  active  dis- 
position, and  his  abode  is  among  the  vicious,  the 
seeds  of  future  wickedness  are  sown  in  the  best  pos- 
sible soil,  that  of  idleness  and  misery.  In  one  of  the 
novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  there  is  a  graphic  and 
terrible  description  of  a  clever  blind  rascal,  a  criminal 
leader  of  criminals.  Perhaps  this  painful  -portrait 
was  drawn  from  the  novelist's  own  experience  of  the 
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slums  of  London.  It  should  certainly  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  danger  of  leaving  the  sightless  subjected  to 
the  dark  temptations  that  often  surround  them. 

From  all  this  wretchedness  and  sin,  from  gloomy 
and  noisome  dwellings,  as  well  as  from  better  homes 
where  the  little  blind  child  vegetates  through  mistaken 
kindness,  growing  up  absolutely  helpless  and  unable 
even  to  put  on  his  own  shoes,  from  these  we  propose 
to  rescue  all  little  su£Ferers  and  to  provide  for  them  a 
sunny  and  delightful  home  within  the  precincts  of  that 
wonderful  child-garden  where  so  many  little  ones  have 
already  found  salvation  from  the  evils  surrounding 
them  at  birth.  All  our  energies  therefore  must  be 
bent  toward  this  needed  increase  of  our  work  and 
toward  raising  funds  for  maintaining  another  family  in 
the  building  soon  to  be  erected.  This  will  involve  an 
additional  yearly  expense  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars.  For  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  in- 
creasing liabilities  we  are  constrained  to  appeal  to 
those  who  have  so  generously  helped  us  hitherto  and 
who  will  not  suffer  the  good  work,  which  is  largely 
their  own,  to  languish  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
renowned  for  benevolence,  wise  philanthropy  and  pub- 
lic spirit. 

Will  not  the  tried  and  faithful  friends  of  the  kin- 
dergarten  increase  the  amount  of  their  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  give  the  lamp  of  life  to  the  little  ones 
waiting  for  admission  ?  Will  they  not  persuade  their 
neighbors  to  become  annual  subscribers  and  thus 
enlarge  the  circle  of  sympathy  which  sustains  this 
blessed  home  for  the  stricken  lambs  of  the  human 
fold? 

To  you  who  have  visited  the  kindergarten,  who 
have  seen  the  happy  beaming  faces  of  the  children 
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there,  who  have  noted  their  eagerness  to  learn,  their 
delight  in  play,  this  appeal  will  not  come  in  vain. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  more  little  blind  girls  to  be  given 
the  birthright  of  a  happy,  active,  natural  childhood ; 
to  be  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light  and  taught 
to  walk,  run  and  play  in  the  fashion  of  seeing  chil- 
dren ;  to  acquire  the  habit  of  using  feet  and  hands 
instead  of  sitting  all  day  in  a  chair,  like  a  passive 
lump  of  clay;  to  "learn  by  doing,"  progressing  ever 
by  easy  gentle  steps  toward  higher  and  higher  knowl- 
edge according  to  the  beautiful  method  of  Froebel ! 
Another  score  of  young  sightless  children  to  enter 
upon  the  path  leading  to  independence,  self-support 
and  self-respect  and  be  brought  at  every  step  further 
and  further  away  from  the  dangers  of  pauperism  and 
crime !  This  is  the  object  for  which  we  propose  to 
erect  our  new  building  and  for  which  we  count  con- 
fidently upon  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  and 
especially  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  children  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  faculties.  Let  all  such  happy 
parents  bring  a  thank  offering  to  help  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  affliction,  lest  some  day  they  find  their 
own  homes  desolate. 

We  have  never  asked  in  vain  for  help  for  the  little 
creatures  standing  in  such  sore  need ;  surely  our  ap- 
peal will  go  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  — 

Have  love.     Not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man  as  man  their  brother  call, 

And  scatter  like  the  circling  sun 
Their  charities  on  all. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  additional  contri- 
butions, which  may  be  sent  for  the  erection  of  a  second 
building  for  the  use  of  the  girls. 
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In  flDemoriam* 

Death  of  Friends  of  the  Kindergarten. 

As  thrills  of  long  hushed  tone 

Live  in  the  viol,  so  our  souls  grow  fine 

With  keen  vibrations  from  the  touch  divine 

Of  noble  natures  gone. 

—  Lowell. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  annual  report 
death  has  robbed  the  kindergarten  of  some  of  its 
stanchest  friends  and  most  constant  benefactors.  In 
the  list  of  the  deceased  are  included  the  honored  and 
beloved  names  of  Mrs.  George  Baty  Blake,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Mr.  Epes 
Sargent  Dixwell,  Mrs.  M.  Day  Kimball,  Mrs.  John 
Ellerton  Lodge,  Mrs.  George  Augustus  Meyer,  Mr. 
Edward  Dyer  Peters,  Mrs.  L,  Miles  Standish,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Thorndike,  Mrs.  George  P.  Upham,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Waterston  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Goodwin 
Wells. 

A  life  that  was  especially  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  on  De- 
cember thirtieth,  1899,  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Putnam 
Lowell  Blake,  widow  of  the  late  George  Baty 
Blake.  She  was  prominently  connected  with  many 
patriotic  societies  and  philanthropic  movements  and 
did  much  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  Both  her  natural  inclinations  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  inheritance,  which  had  come  down  to  her 
from  her  ancestors,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
show  indiflference  to  the  sorrows  and  the  suflferings 
of  those  who  were  in  trouble,  or  to  be  unwilling  to 
engage  in  the  work  for  their  relief  and  solace.  She 
was  deeply  devoted  to  the  service  of  King's  chapel, 
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as  she  was  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  parish.  Her  pecuniary  aid  to  the  kindergarten 
was  generous  and  unfailing.  Mrs.  Blake's  personality 
made  the  home,  in  which  she  always  reigned  as  a 
gracious  queen,  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  the  best  society  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  She  has  left  a  host  of  relatives 
and  devoted  friends  to  mourn  her  death  and  to  revere 
her  memory.     As  Campbell  expresses  it, — 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

By  the  solemn  seal  of  death,  which  was  placed 
upon  the  life  of  Mrs.  Anna  Tucker  Coolidge,  wife 
of  John  T.  Coolidge,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1899,  the  community  at  large  lost  a  rare  woman  and 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  one  of  its  most  loyal 
friends  and  munificent  benefactors.  She  was  a  phil- 
anthropist in  word  and  deed,  believing  that  the 
noblest  service  is  to  help  one's  fellowman.  She 
devoted  herself  largely  to  charitable  objects  and  her 
benefactions  were  numerous.  In  every  relation  of 
life  she  presented  to  the  world  the  beautiful  and 
helpful  example  of  a  pure,  useful,  noble  and  public- 
spirited  woman.  No  one  could  come  into  personal 
contact  with  her  without  feeling  the  strength  and 
grace  of  her  character.  Her  interest  in  the  little 
blind  children  was  as  strong  as  it  was  profound. 
This  was  made  manifest  by  a  codicil  added  to  her 
last  will  and  testament,  whereby  she  bequeaths  to  the 
kindergarten  all  the  residue  of  her  estate  after  the 
payment  of  some  personal  legacies  and  the  satis- 
faction of  certain  life  trusts.  This  testamentary 
provision  for  the  benefit  of  the  stricken  lambs  of  the 
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human  fold  is  in .  itself  a  beautiful  and  enduring 
monument,  which  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Coolidge  for  generations  to  come.  The  death 
of  such  a  person  causes  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
community,  and  those  who  knew  her  intimately  grieve 
with  her  bereaved  husband  in  his  great  sorrow.  The 
world  is  poorer  because  she  has  ceased  to  live  in  it, 
but  the  hearts  of  her  numerous  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances are  richer  for  the  many  loving  memories  that 
she  has  left  to  them  as  an  undying  legacy.  Here 
was  — 

A  blessed  life  of  service  and  of  love, 

Heart  wide  as  life,  deep  as  life's  deepest  woe! 
'   His  servants  serve  him  day  and  night  above, 

Thou  servedst  day  and  night,  we  thought,  below. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clara  Bigelow  Dabney 
wife  of  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  which  occurred  in 
Paris,  France,  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
1899,  the  kindergarten  has  been  bereft  of  a  valuable 
friend  whom  it  could  ill  aflford  to  lose, —  one  who 
proved  to  be  a  constant  benefactor  of  the  little  sight- 
less children.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  Tyler  Bigelow  and  an  estimable  and  unselfish 
lady,  to  whose  sterling  qualities  and  noble  character- 
istics we  can  hardly  pay  too  high  a  tribute.  The  sad 
news  of  her  decease  in  a  foreign  country  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  all  her  relatives,  but  especially  to  her 
afflicted  husband,  who  has  in  his  deep  sorrow  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  a  host  of  friends.  Mrs.  Dab- 
ney was  a  tireless  worker  in  alleviating  the  suflFering 
and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate. 
She  leaves  a  memory  which  will  abide  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  well,  and  which  shall 
grow  — 
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Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight 
Of  ages. 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell  died  at  his  home, 
No.  58  Garden  street,  Cambridge,  on  the  second  of 
December,  1899,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  he  was  teacher  and  head  master 
of  the  English  High  school  and  of  the  Boston  Latin 
school.  Under  his  tuition  and  direction  were  taught 
and  trained  two  generations  of  men,  many  of  whom 
have  become  eminent  while  some  are  still  playing  a 
very  important  role  in  the  intellectual,  social,  political 
and  business  circles  of  the  city.  He  was  not  only  .a 
generous  and  public-spirited  citizen,  but  also  a  man 
beloved  and  revered  in  private  life.  His  devotion  to 
his  profession  was  exemplary,  and  he  placed  all  his 
talents  —  "all  that  he  knew  and  was"  —  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellowmen.  Pure,  serene,  refined,  elevated 
in  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  life, —  serus  m  coelum 
reduns^ — he  left  behind  him  a  ripe  harvest  of  the 
fruits  and  the  flowers  of  his  earthly  career. 

So  blest  is  he,  and  ever  blest. 
Who  patient  sows  where  others  reap ; 

And  ever-ripening  fields  shall  best 
His  ever  growing  memory  keep. 

« 

A  severe  loss  has  befallen  the  cause  of  the  little 
blind  children  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Susan  Tilling- 
HAST  Kimball,  widow  of  the  late  M.  Day  Kimball, 
which  occurred  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  March, 
1900.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  of  many 
noble  traits  of  character,  widely  known  for  her  many 
public  and  private  charities  and  beneficent  deeds.  In 
spite  of  her  age  and  feeble  health  she  was  ever  ready 
to  listen  with  patience  to  the  stories  of  woe  and  pri- 
vation  brought  to  her  by  a  regular  visitor  of  the  poor. 
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whom  she  was  able  to  see,  and  to  give  not  only  time 
and  thought  but  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Thus  she  kept  both  her  heart  and  her  purse 
open  to  those  in  distress.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
vital  force  and  energy.  Those  who  were  in  the  inner 
circle  of  her  friends  remember  her  indomitable  forti- 
tude  under  serious  infirmities  and  the  fine  courage 
which  minimized  her  own  physical  ills.  Nothing 
could  hinder  or  deter  her  from  doing  what  conscience 
and  duty  commanded  her  to  do.  Her  gifts  to  the 
kindergarten  were  liberal  and  unfailing,  and  these 
were  usually  sent  to  us  through  her  esteemed  friend 
and  our  honored  benefactor,  Mr.  George  W.  Wales. 
Mrs.  Kimball  was  a  genuine  **heir  of  the  true  line 
and  stock  "  of  her  ancestors.  She  is  fittingly  depicted 
in  the  following  words  of  Carey :  — 

Noble  by  heritage, 
Generous  and  free. 

May  her  devotion  to  works  of  benevolence  and  her 
active  sympathy  with  the  needy  and  the  suffering 
abide  with  her  descendants,  and  may  these  be  inspired 
by  her  example  to  go  on  and  do  likewise. 

The  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Cabot  Lodge,  widow  of  the  late  John  Ellerton 
Lodge,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  deprived  the  kindergarten  of  another  of 
its  stanch  friends.  The  career  of  this  most  estima- 
ble lady  was  characterized  by  true  liberality,  noble 
beneficence  and  public  spirit.  She  had  always  been 
identified  with  many  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
societies  and  she  gave  generously  from  her  means 
for  the  advancement  of  many  good  causse.  To  the 
funds    of    the    kindergarten   she  was  a   regular  and 
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thoughtful  contributor,  and,  in  several  of  the  letters, 
with  which  she  accompanied  her  gifts,  she  expressed 
in  warm  terms  her  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
little  school.  The  life  of  Mrs.  Lodge  was  long,  ac* 
tive  and  useful,  although  during  the  past  few  years  she 
had  lived  in  close  retirement  in  consequence  of  fail- 
ing  health.  She  had  outlived  the  great  majority  of 
her  immediate  contemporaries,  yet  her  memory  will 
be  tenderly  cherished  by  many  loving  friends,  and 
her  innumerable  good  deeds  will  remain  engraved  on 
the  tablets  of  eternity.  The  following  lines  form  a 
most  suitable  epitaph  for  her :  — 

Life's  race  well  run, 
Life's  work  well  done, 
Now  Cometh  rest. 

Mrs.  Grace  Helen  Meyer,  widow  of  the  late 
George  Augustus  Meyer,  died  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  1900,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  managers  of  the  kindergarten  have  good 
and  substantial  reason  to  feel  her  loss  keenly.  She 
was  preeminently  a  charitable  woman,  and  her  life 
has  been  a  useful  and  upright  one.  She  was  identi- 
fied with  several  charitable  societies  and  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  cause  of  the 
little  sightless  children  in  time  of  need.  Beloved  by 
her  friends  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her,  she  leaves  a  memory  which  is  in  itself  a  noble 
inheritance.  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  she  surely 
showed  — 

Patience  and  abnegation  of  self  and  devotion  to  others. 

The  late  Edward  Dyer  Peters,  who  died  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  February,  1900,  was  another  of  the 
devoted  friends  and  unfailing  helpers  of  the  cause  of 
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the  little  blind  children.  In  many  respects  he  was  a 
remarkable  man.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of 
New  England  gentlemen  whereof  he  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors.  His  kindness  of  heart  was  as  bound- 
less as  his  courtesy  was  conspicuous.  His  efforts  and 
labors  were  stimulated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  of 
service  and  to  render  assistance  to  those  whom  fort- 
une had  placed  under  heavy  disadvantages^  Humane 
and  benevolent  by  nature,  he  felt  a  tender  sympathy 
for  the  little  sightless  children,  and  this  has  been 
practically  expressed  in  several  contributions  of  money, 
which  he  sent  from  time  to  time  to  our  treasurer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten.  These  gifts  were 
finally  supplemented  by  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Peters,  has  recently 
paid  to  us.  Through  these  tokens  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Peters  won  for 
himself  our  affection  and  gratitude,  and  in  his  death 
we  feel  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend, —  one  whose  — 

Friendship  was  like  the  sun's  eternal  rays ; 
Not  daily  benefits  exhaust  the  flame : 
It  still  is  giving  and  still  bums  the  same. 

Another  valued  friend  of  the  blind  was  removed 
from  our  midst  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Olive  L. 
Standish,  widow  of  the  late  •  L.  Miles  Standish, 
which  occurred  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September, 
1900.  Mrs.  Standish,  like  her  dear  daughter,  Miss 
Adelaide  Standish,  was  intensely  interested  in  our 
work  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
little  sightless  children  and  made  regular  yearly 
contributions  towards  its  support.  Tenderness  of 
feeling,  sweetness  of  nature,  warm  sympathy  for 
all  sufferers  and  sterling  moral  worth  were  the  prin- 
cipal features   of   her  character,  and   nothing   could 
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be  told  of  her  life,  which  would  not  tend  to  justify 
the  high  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  and  to  in- 
crease the  strong  affection  with  which  her  friends 
cherish  her  memory.  She  was  a  lovable  woman, 
broad-minded  and  large-hearted,  and  hers  was  — 

A  soul  of  beauty,  light  and  grace. 

The  kindergarten  has  suffered  a  most  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thorndike,  widow 
of  the  late  John  H.  Thorndike,  which  occurred  at 
Nice,  France,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1899.  She 
was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevolent  women  in 
our  community.  For  many  years  her  name  appeared 
regularly  in  the  "acknowledgments"  for  all  worthy 
causes,  great  or  little.  The  message  of  her  decease, 
which  came  from  over  the  ocean,  created  profound 
grief  in  many  a  friendly  bosom.  It  announced  the 
loss  of  a  regular  giver.  It  marked  the  departure  of 
a  cherished  associate  in  life's  battles  against  the  foes 
of  human  welfare.  Mrs.  Thorndike  had  the  heart  of 
a  child  and  the  sweet  and  gentle  spirit  of  a  saint. 
Hence  to  preserve  her  faith  and  interest  in  all  things 
high  and  pure  was  an  easy  task  for  her.  The  bene- 
factions of  this  noble  woman  were  systematically  and 
widely  bestowed.  Her  kind  motives  were  matched 
by  discriminating  judgment.  The  cause  of  the  little 
sightless  children  had  in  her  one  of  its  truest  friends 
and  stanchest  supporters.  When  the  first  building 
of  the  kindergarten  was  opened  in  1887,  she  gave 
the  greater  part  of  the  furniture  of  her  own  drawing- 
room  to  furnish  its  parlor.  Her  annual  contributions 
both  to  the  endowment  fund  and  to  the  account  for 
current  expenses  were  as  regular  as  the  return  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year.     These  gifts  were  crowned  by  a 
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legacy  of  #5,000,  which  has  already  been  received 
from  the  executors  of  her  will,  free  from  all  taxes. 
Mrs.  Thomdike  wrote  her  name  in  kindness,  love 
and  mercy  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind  and  of  all  per- 
sons who  were  recipients  of  her  bounty,  and  she  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Her  good  deeds  will  stand  as  a 
perpetual  monument  to  her  memory  and  will  shine  as 
brightly  on  the  earth  as  the  stars  in  heaven.  Hers 
was  — 

A  strong  yet  gentle  soul  whose  presence  shed 
An  influence  that  cheered  and  comforted, — 
One  of  those  chosen  few  who  seem  to  be 
The  pledge  of  heaven  and  immortality. 

A  noble  woman  has  been  lost  to  the  community  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Sprague  Upham,  wife  of 
Mr.  George  P.  .Upham,  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  January,  1900.  Mrs.  Upham 
was  endued  with  rare  virtues  and  gifts,  uniting  in 
herself  the  qualities  of  sweetness,  refinement  and 
strength,  which  seldom  are  found  in  such  excellent 
combination.  Her  heart  and  energies  were  enlisted 
in  various  sorts  of  philanthropic  work,  and  her  purse 
was  freely  and  generously  opened  to  the  cause  of  the 
little  blind  children;  but  her  wise  and  widespread 
liberality  was  known  only  to  few  persons.  Her  left 
hand  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  right  one  did. 
Quietly  and  unostentatiously  she  did  an  immense 
amount  of  good  and  exerted  a  silent  influence,  which 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  One  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  has  said  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  never  met  her  without  going  on  to  his  work 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  some  gracious  word 
of  encouragement  or  by  the  sympathetic  smile,  with 
which  she  was  wont  to  greet  her  friends  and  fellow 
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workers.  Mrs.  Upham's  name  holds  a  high  place  on 
the  list  of  th^  charitable  women  of  Boston,  and  will 
always  be  remembered  with  honor  and  love.  There 
was  no  trace  of  vanity  or  of  thirst  for  fame  in  her 
character.  Her  ambition  was  to  serve  and  help  not 
to  talk  and  shine.  No  murmur  of  complaint  over  her 
illness  or  infirmities  was  ever  heard,  but  to  the  day  of 
her  death  she  was  unceasingly  thoughtful  of  others. 
Her  infinite  patience,  serenity  and  humility  were 
natural  expressions  of  the  unalterable  trust  in  the 
"eternal  goodness,"  which  possessed  her  through 
life  and  which  was  not  shaken  either  by  pain  or  by 
bereavement. 

What  was  the  secret  of  that  calm,  strong  soul, 
Calm,  sweet,  yet  strong  for  life's  activities? 
What,  of  the  power  that  either  touched  the  goal 
Or  turned  its  failures  into  victories  ? 
Her  face  looked  sunward,  like  the  heliotrope*s. 
That  was  the  secret     Out  of  sky-born  hopes 
Her  life  was  lighted,  till  the  shadows  fell. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cabot  Lowell 
QuiNcv  Waterston,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  C. 
Waterston,  which  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  1899,  ^^^  kindergarten  has  lost  a  firm  friend 
and  the  community  a  woman,  who  acted  a  noble  part 
in  life's  drama  and  whose  uniform  kindness  and  con- 
sideration  for  others  won  the  deserved  respect  of 
those  who  knew  her  well.  Possessing  uncommon 
natural  endowments  and  unusual  acquirements,  Mrs. 
Waterston  was  as  distinguished  and  as  prominent  in 
the  literary  and  social  life  of  Boston  as  she  was 
modest  in  her  demeanor  and  unassuming  in  her  man- 
ners.  Like  her  late  husband,  she  had  a  heart  of 
remarkable  capacity  for  tender  feeling  and  warm 
sympathy   with   all   sufferers,   and  she  manifested  a 
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profound  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
children  from  the  time  that  their  special  needs  were 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  community.  She 
contributed  freely  to  the  support  of  many  philan- 
thropic enterprises  and  her  benefactions  reached  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  her  means.  Generosity  was 
a  dominant  feature  of  her  character,  and  now  that 
she  has  left  us  forever  and  gone  on  to  the  "  beautiful 
river  of  rest,"  she  will  be  greatly  missed,  and,  to  use 
Milton's  words,  she  will  — 

Be  honored  ever  with  grateful  memory. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sewall  Wells, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Goodwin  Wells,  which 
occurred  on  the  eighth  of  August,  1900,  inflicted  a 
great  loss  upon  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless 
children.  She  was  very  happy  in  being  of  service 
to  the  blind,  and  her  interest  in  their  welfare  never 
abated  or  faltered  from  the  time  that  it  was  awakened 
to  the  last  day  of  her  noble  life.  She  was  endued 
with  an  acute  understanding  and  quick  perceptions, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  engage  or  assist  in  works  of 
charity.  She  was  a  worthy  and  public-spirited  lady, 
one  whose  kindness  of  heart  was  equal  to  her  wisdom. 
Through  her  long  and  beneficent  earthly  career  she 
endeavored  to  follow  Tennyson's  advice  and  to  — 

Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong. 

In  addition  to  these  names  the  obituary  record  of 
the  past  year  contains  those  of  Mrs.  William  Cum- 
ston  of  Brookline,  Mrs.  Octavius  B.  Frothingham  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Louis  P.  Ober  of  Brookline,  Mrs.  John 
C  Robinson  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mr.  Barthold  Schle- 
singer  of  Brookline,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Smith  of  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Lucian  Sharpe  of  Providence  and  Mrs.  Mary 
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E.  Wright  of  Boston.  All  these  were  valued  friends 
of  the  little  sightless  children  and  annual  subscribers 
or  regular  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  their  departure  from  among  us  is  keenly 
felt  and  deeply  lamented. 

Nor  virtue,  wit,  or  beauty,  could 
Preserve  from  death's  hand  this  their  heav'nly  mould. 

In  closing  these  tributes  of  reverent  esteem  and 
afifectionate  remembrance  to  the  above-named  eminent 
citizens  of  Boston  and  New  England  and  great  bene- 
factors of  the  blind,  we  fervently  hope  that  their 
vacant  places  will  soon  be  filled  by  new  men  and 
women.  When  we  think  of  the  tenderness  and  the 
benevolence  of  these  departed  saints,  their  devotion 
to  deserving  causes,  their  participation  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  philanthropic  movements  and  their  un- 
faltering public  spirit,  we  feel  that  the  world  is 
emptier  and  poorer  without  them.  We  gather  up 
the  completeness  of  finished  and  blessed  lives  like 
these  and  place  it  in  the  shrine  of  memory  to  be 
thenceforth  a  power  and  an  incitement  to  good  and 
great  works  for  all  time  to  come. 


Annual  Reception  at  the  Kindergarten. 

And  each  of  them  doth  all  his  diligence 
To  do  unto  the  feast  all  reverence. 

—  Chaucer. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  the  date  of  the  reception 
given  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  at  the  kinder- 
garten, many  anxious  eyes  scanned  the  frowning 
skies  for  some  promise  of  brightness ;  but  no  kindly 
fate  dispelled  the  clouds,  so  that  the  warm  sun  might 
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add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  scene  of  the  little 
festival.  These  untoward  conditions  necessarily  de- 
terred many  persons  from  attending  the  exercises; 
but  for  the  large  number  of  guests,  who  did  gather 
within  the  walls  of  the  several  buildings,  there  was 
no  lack  of  cheerful  welcome  and  hospitality  emanat- 
ing from  every  group  of  little  hosts  and  hostesses 
or  from  their  older  guardians.  All  were  eager  to 
"do  reverence  unto  the  feast"  and  to  assist  in  enter- 
taining their  friends, —  here  a  tiny  pupil  rapidly 
folded  colored  papers  into  symmetrical  shapes  for 
presentation  to  the  chance  visitor  who  paused  to  ad- 
mire the  work;  there  an  older  boy,  with  quickly 
moving  forefinger,  read  his  story  aloud  to  the  group 
around  him,  while  little  black  Joe,  a  centre  of  interest, 
was  too  busily  engaged  in  making  friends  and  in 
examining  everything  that  his  little  fingers  could 
reach,  to  accomplish  his  own  appointed  task  of  sewing 
upon  a  card  with  bright  worsted. 

The  half-hour  passed  all  too  quickly  in  moving 
from  room  to  room,  viewing  these  busy  little  folks 
at  their  various  occupations  and  marvelling  at  the 
dexterity  and  self-possession  which  they  manifested.' 
The  visitors  then  assembled  in  the  hall,  where  special 
preparations  had  been  made  for  their  entertainment. 
Row  upon  row  of  the  little  people  graced  the  plat- 
form, ready  to  raise  their  joyous,  melodious  voices  in 
the  fresh,  bright  songs  of  the  springtime.  Gen. 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  presided  on  this  occasion, 
greeted  the  audience  with  a  few  well-chosen  words 
of  welcome,  and  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  many 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  little  school :  — 

Although  the  appropriate  time  for  public  expression,  as  to  the 
importance  of  all  branches  of  our  institution  and  school,  is  at  the 
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graduation  exercises  in  June,  as  president  of  the  corporation,  of 
which  this  valuable  kindergarten  is  so  important  a  part,  it  is 
proper  and  right  that  I  should  say  a  very  few  words  now  in  open- 
ing these  exercises. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee,  who  have  held  the 
reception  today,  we  are  both  deeply  grateful  for  their  active 
interest  in  the  kindergarten  and  very  appreciative  of  their  kindly 
guiding  and  helpful  work  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with 
the  little  school. 

Through  generous  contributions  by  personal  gift  and  by 
bequest,  this  good  work  goes  on.  We  thank  all  the  generous 
givers. 

I  would  express  hearty  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  all  the  laborers  in  this  Held  of  humanity.  In  so  doing, 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  mindful  of  the  cheerful  and  faithful 
work  of  the  director,  the  assistants  and  teachers. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  the  work  of  love  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  duty  at  the  kindergarten  as  else- 
where, and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  work  that  we  recognize  in 
the  staff  of  this  school.     For  this  we  sincerely  thank  them. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  detain  you  longer,  nor  the  children,  whom 
we  greet  today  with  our  best  wishes  and  our  kindly  thoughts. 

The  first  number  in  the  order  of  the  exercises  is  an  operetta. 
The  details  of  this  are  given  in  full  on  the  programme,  which  you 
all  have  before  you. 

Then  in  flitted  the  flowers,  the  bees,  the  birds,  the 
frogs  and  the  poUiwog,  with  mirthful  faces  and  in 
appropriate  garb,  each  to  add  a  glad  testimony  to  the 
joy  of  living  and  growing.  Such  happiness  could 
but  communicate  itself  to  the  audience  whose  laughter 
and  bursts  of  applause  were,  quick  to  greet  each  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  cantata,  while  to  the  little  per- 
formers the  educational  value  of  their  attempts  at 
representation  upon  the  stage  must  be  counted  an 
important  part  of  the  day's  achievement. 

The  parts  of  the  operetta.  Voices  of  Nature,  were 
thus  assigned : — Buttercup,  Helen  Clark;  sunflower. 
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Mary  Allen;  violety  Lucy  Barabesic;  daisy,  Laretta 
Noonan;  queen  bee^  Nettie  Gray;  honey  bee^  Edna 
Abbott ;  lively  bee,  Ludge  Jean ;  drone,  John  Curran ; 
robin,  Daniel  Crandall ;  woodpecker,  John  Wetherell ; 
crow,  Edward  Ray ;  polliwog,  Joseph  Rodrigo ;  frogs, 
Alfred  Heroux-and  Harry  Rand. 

Gen.  Appleton  next  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
afternoon,  the  Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr,  whose  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  ensured  the  sympa- 
thetic and  moving  quality  of  the  address  which  is 
here  given  in  full. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  EVERETT  D.  BURR. 

Mr.  president  and  friends,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  a 
word  of  congratulation  this  afternoon  for  the  splendid  work  that 
is  done  here.  This  institution  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
incarnation  of  science  and  love,  not  the  great  exception,  as 
some  people  are  inclined  to  think  of  it,  but  rather  the  most 
superb  expression  of  the  new  education.  The  time  was,  you 
know,  when  the  child  was  thought  of  as  a  little  receptacle,  into 
which  information  was  to  be  poured  as  moulten  metal  into  the 
mold,  but  the  modern  teaching  does  not  seek  to  inform  a  child, 
but  to  form  new  life  in  the  child.  The  modern  teacher  does  not 
seek  to  leave  a  thought,  but  to  find  a  thought.  Instead  of  looking 
upon  the  child's  mind  as  a  granary  to  be  stored  with  grain,  and 
the  will  an  armory  to  be  furnished  with  weapons,  and  the  memory 
an  art  gallery  to  be  hung  with  pictures,  we  have  come  to  think  of 
the  child  soul  as  a  seed,  for  which  the  school  is  to  furnish  the 
atmosphere  and  soil  that  it  may  paint  its  own  pictures,  forge  its 
own  weapons  and  develop  its  own  resources.  The  true  educa- 
tion is  education  of  the  soul.  '  The  mother  in  the  household  has 
been  the  great  leader  in  the  new  education.  The  sweetest  task, 
the  task  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  delicate,  is  the 
nurture  of  the  child's  soul.  We  used  to  have  educational  theories 
chiseled  out  of  the  heads  of  grown-up  people,  but  since  Froebel 
has  led  us,  we  have  been  living  with  the  child,  thinking  with  the 
child,  and  allowing  the  child  to  think  for  himself.  He  has  taught 
the  teacher  to  continue  what  the  mother  so  wisely  begins.     That 
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little  bit  of  humanity  in  the  mother's  lap  has  eyes  but  cannot  see, 
ears  but  cannot  hear  accurately,  and  hands  that  wander  aimlessly. 
It  is  her  pleasant  task  to  teach  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  the  ear 
to  hear  accurately,  and  the  hand  to  move  deftly.  She  holds  her 
hand  at  that  little  back  imtil  the  spine  ossifies. 

What  more  are  the  teachers  doing  today  than  this  ?  Are  we 
not  taking  this  imprisoned  child  soul  and  seeking  to  give  it  its  own 
expression,  to  allow  the  imprisoned  soul  to  get  away  from  its 
incarceration  and  express  itself?  It  setms  to  me  that  we  are 
thinking  in  these  days  of  the  child's  soul  as  a  seed,  in  which  there 
are  wrapped  all  the  possibilities  of  future  development,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  school  and  of  the  home  to  provide  the  atmosphere, 
the  soil,  the  sunshine,  the  shower,  in  which  that  seed  will  mature. 

One  of  the  many  sententious  expressions  of  FroebePs,  which 
has  interested  me  greatly  in  the  study  of  child  nature,  is  that  the 
child  is  first  the  child  of  nature ;  after  that,  the  child  of  humanity, 
and  after  that  the  child  of  God,  and  as  that  child's  soul  is  led  out 
into  these  wider  reaches  of  thought,  we  have  the  fully  developed, 
symmetrical  human  soul.  This  is  the  education  of  which  this 
kindergarten  is  a  splendid  illustration. 

We  have  seen  this  afternoon  a  most  beautiful  triumph..  That 
is  the  one  thought,  which  filled  my  heart  as  I  listened  to  these 
songs,  as  I  saw  these  children  demonstrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  close  relatives  of  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  bees  and  the 
frogs.  Their  identity  with  the  flower  life  was  so  actual  and  so 
real  that  they  have  breathed  their  fragrant  music  upon  us.  We 
have  listened  to  the  song  of  the  bird,  or  the  croak  of  the  frog 
and  the  aspiration  of  the  poUiwog.  You  wonder  at  the  genius  of 
our  most  versatile  and  most  fascinating  author,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
you  marvel  how  he  can  assume  such  Protean  forms  and  with  equal 
ease  become  a  polo  pony,  a  locomotive  engine,  a  ship,  a  seal,  or 
an  elephant. 

This  mature  genius  is  but  the  larger  expression  of  the  impris- 
oned powers,  which  we  have  seen  in  these  budding  geniuses  this 
afternoon.  Such  growth  is  the  result  of  the  splendid  industry 
and  faithful  sympathy  of  teachers,  who  have  provided  the  atmos- 
phere, and  soil,  and  rain,  and  sunshine,  in  which  these  little  lives 
have  developed. 

Let  us  forget  our  German  for  a  minute,  and  realize  that  we 
are  in  a  child-garden,  and  that  we  are  giving  care  and  culture  to 
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these  children's  souls  as  really  as  any  naturalist  gives  care  and 
culture  to  some  rare  plants.  We  can  no  longer  think  of  a  child' 
as  a  volume  to  be  read,  a  riddle  to  be  solved,  a  block  to  be  chis- 
eled into  form,  material  to  be  built  into  a  structure.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  kindergarten  have  led  us  into  the  very  being  of  the 
child  and  revealed  the  only  true  method  of  education,  to  work  in 
harmony  with  nature,  and  recognize  the  laws  of  normal  growth. 

A  child  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  God  to  man.  He  is  not 
the  true  master  of  hortieulture,  who  produces  out  of  season  some 
unusual  results  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  is  the  true  teacher,  who 
sees  to  it  that  the  child  gives  expression  to  the  thought  of  God, 
which  God  intended  through  him,  and  would  not  for  his  life  insist 
that  the  child  should  be  forced  to  fit  any  one's  idea  of  what  he 
should  be.  Self-expression  is  the  triumph  of  today.  I  am  sure 
that  the  president  of  the  corporation  and  his  associates,  teachers, 
visitors  and  all  who  are  interested  in  this  process  of  education, 
realize  the  grandeur  of  this  triumph,  the  splendor  of  this  achieve- 
ment It  is  as  we  work  together,  officers  and  teachers,  friends 
and  patrons  of  this  institution,  that  the  best  and  brightest  sun- 
beams can  be  afforded  to  these  child-flowers,  that  the  most  nutri- 
tious soil  can  be  furnished  them,  and  their  lives  nourished  in  all 
that  makes  for  the  best  in  living. 

I  am  under  the  embarrassment  in  speaking  today  of  having  an 
audience  behind  me  as  well  as  before  me,  and  I  must  show  equal 
courtesy  to  both. 

I  want  to  speak  just  a  word  to  the  children,  for  it  is  with  the 
children  that  I  love  most  to  play.  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  turn  my  back  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  the  hall,  and  speak 
to  those  who  have  entertained  us,  in  order  that  I  may  entertain 
them  for  just  a  moment. 

I  have  been  perfectly  amazed  to  hear  what  treasures  of  song 
you  have  in  your  throats,  and  what  treasures  of  thought  you  have 
in  your  minds.  I  am  not  sure  but  you  have  some  treasures  in 
these  lives  of  yours  of  which  at  this  moment  you  are  not  con- 
scious. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  the  story  of  Hans  and  the  four 
big  giants.  Hans  was  a  boy  who,  with  his  bundle  of  clothes  on 
his  back,  went  out  to  find  a  chance  to  make  his  living.  He  found 
his  first  task  in  a  blacksmith  shop.  While  he  was  working  one 
day  there  drove  by  the  princess  of  the  realm  in  a  beautiful  car- 
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riage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  ponies.  He  said,  as  he  paught  the  light 
from  her  eyes,  to  the  blacksmith  who  was  by  his  side,  who  can  that 
beautiful  creature  be?  He  was  told  that  it  was  the  princess. 
Well,  said  he,  I  must  secure  a  place  in  the  palace  of  the  king  that 
I  may  serve  that  beautiful  life.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he 
went  to  the  palace  and  found  an  entrance  into  the  presence  of  the 
king.  The  king  asked  him  why  he  was  there.  He  said  he  de- 
sired to  enter  the  service  of  the  princess,  and  the  king  gave  him  a 
great  task  to  test  his  worth.  He  said,  if  you  will  go  to  the  North 
Sea  and  find  a  beautiful  necklace  of  pearls  that  was  lost  there  in 
the  sea,  you  may  have  the  best  place  in  |he  realm.  You  may 
come  and  serve  the  king. 

It  was  a  great  task.  How  far  it  was  to  the  great  North  Sea,  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  started  off  on  his  long,  long  journey.  As  he 
went  along  he  saw  what  looked  to  him  like  a  great  boulder  of 
rock  by  the  roadside.  He  thought  it  was  a  queer  looking  boulder. 
He  came  near  to  sit  down  upon  it  to  get  rested  and  think.  But 
it  moved,  turned  over,  got  up  and  spoke.     It  was  a  great  giant. 

Who  are  you  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  Hans  told  him  of  his 
errand.  Can  I  help  you  ?  said  the  giant.  Perhaps  so,  said  Hans. 
What  can  you  do  ?  And  he  said,  I  have  the  longest  legs,  and  I 
can  run  faster  than  the  wind.  I  am  more  fleet  than  the  deer  on 
the  mountains.  So  they  went  on  together  and  soon  met  another 
great  friend,  who  offered  his  services.  Who  are.  you  ?  said  Hans, 
what  can  you  do  ?  The  giant  answered,  I  am  the  giant  with  the 
great  eyes.  I  have  wonderful  sight.  I  can  see  the  ships  far  out 
to  sea.  I  can  watch  the  birds  in  their  higher  flights.  Can  I  help 
you  ?  Well,  said  Hans,  I  don't  know  but  you  can ;  come  along. 
So  they  went  on  together  and  pretty  soon  came  to  another  good 
friend  and  Hans  asked  him,  what  cain  you  do  ?  The  giant  replied, 
I  have  a  very  long  arm.  I  can  reach  to  the  skies  and  touch  the 
stars,  and  I  can  reach  down  deep  into  the  sea.  I  can  reach  down 
in  the  mines,  and  pick  up  treasures  hidden  from  view.  Can  I  help 
you  ?  I  think  you  can,  said  Hans,  come  along.  So  they  went  on 
tc^ether  and  came  to  another  giant,  the  best  and  biggest  of  all. 
Hans  asked  him  what  he  could  do.  Said  the  giant,  I  have  won- 
derful power  of  hearing.  I  can  hear  the  ripple  of  the  waves  in 
mid-ocean.  I  can  hear  the  whispers  of  the  birds  in  the  night 
when  their  day  songs  are  still.  I  can  hear  children's  secrets 
whispered  in  the  dark.     So  Hans  went  on  his  journey  with  his 
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four  new  frien4s,  whom  he  had  found  on  his  way,  until  he  came  to 
the  North  Sea.  They  took  a  boat  and  rowed  far  out  upon  the  sea 
until  one  of  them  said,  I  see  the  pearl  necklace  brilliant  white 
down  deep  in  the  ocean.  Then  they  stopped  rowing,  and  the  man 
with  the  long  arm  reached  way  down  in  the  water  and  picked  up 
the  necklace  of  pearls,  and  when  they  came  to  shore  the  man  who 
could  listen  so  acutely  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  listened  and 
said,  it  is  the  birthday  of  the  princess  at  the  king's  palace.  They 
are  giving  her  a  birthday  party,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  princess  should  have  the  necklace,  it  is  this  very  day.  Well, 
said  the  man  with  th^  long  legs,  I  can  get  you  to  the  palace  before 
the  party  is  over.  You  get  upon  my  shoulder  and  I  will  go  as 
fast  as  I  can.  Hans  climbed  to  the  giant's  back,  and  oh,  how  he 
rode  1  He  reached  the  palace  in  time,  left  Hans  at  the  gate,  who, 
with  the  necklace  of  pearls  in  his  hands  went  into  the  presence  of 
the  king.  The  king  put  the  necklace  of  pearls  upon  the  princess' 
neck,  and  placed  her  hand  in  the  triumphant  hand  of  Hans,  say- 
ing, this  hand  that  has  found  the  treasure  may  have  a  gift  more 
precious,  and  the  heart  that  was  true  to  a  task  may  have  a  task 
that  is  greater,  and  he  made  him  his  prime  minister. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  German  writer  who  gave  us  this  little 
story  of  Hans  and  the  four  big  giants  was  just  trying  to  have  us 
understand  ourselves. .  You  children  have  learned  already  of  some 
of  the  powers  wrapped  up  within  you.  But  I  want  you  all  to  know 
that  you  have  four  big  giants  right  in  yourselves  ready  to  help  you. 
(One  of  the  children  here  exclaimed,  **  oh,  my  1  I  am  not  big 
enough.")  Here  is  little  Robert  sitting  on  the  front  seat  I  have 
known  him  for  four  years,  but  nobody  ever  told  him  before  that 
he  had  four  giants  to  help  him,  but  it  is  true,  true  as  can  be,  and 
each  one  of  these  giants  will  help  you  accomplish  your  task  in  the 
world,  just  as  the  four  big  giants  helped  Hans  perform  his.  They 
are  your  miW^,  your  A^arf,  your  tai//^  and  your  conscience.  If  you 
will  train  your  mind  so  that  it  will  think  only  of  what  is  true,  and 
think  accurately,  discipline  that  heart  of  yours  and  allow  it  to  love 
only  what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  sweet  and  high,  gird  that  will  of 
yours  and  let  it  do  only  what  is  worth  doing,  and  hold  that  con- 
science of  yours  to  approve  only  what  is  just  and  right,  these  four 
wonderful  powers  within  your  own  little  selves,  a  mind,  a  hearty  a 
will  and  a  conscience,  will  bring  the  treasures  of  earth  and  heaven 
within  your  grasp.     These  powers  are  grander  than  giants,  more 
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powerful  than  giants,  and  more  really  helpful  than  giants,  because 
they  are  your  own  selves,  not  somebody  outside  of  yourselves,  but 
powers  within  yourselves,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  will  work  with 
these  teachers  of  yours  as  faithfully  as  they  work  for  yoii,  you  will 
discover  treasures  and  win  crowns,  you  will  have  the  highest  place 
in  all  the  realm,  for  your  life  will  find  its  highest  expression.  All 
honor  today  to  the  great  teacher  who  taught  us  the  value  of  a 
child  and  the  dignity  of  childhood.  All  praise  to  the  faithful 
teachers  who  have  nurtured  the^e  child-fiowers  and  made  the 
garden  radiant  with  their  varied  growths.  We  pledge  to  you  our 
heartiest  cooperation  and  our  loyal  sympathy  in  all  your  beautiful 
tasks. 

The  children's  delight  in  the  part  of  the  speech 
addressed  to  them  burst  all  bounds  of  dignified 
silence,  and  they  chatted  gaily  over  the  remarkable 
story,  which  had  been  told  to  them,  until  Gen.  Apple- 
ton's  closing  words  again  drew  their  attention. 

The  last  number  on  the  programme  was  the  Fest 
Waltz,  which  was  excellently  rendered  by  the  orchestra 
in  admirable  time  and  tone. 

In  leaving  the  hall  many  paused  to  offer  to  the 
laborers  in  this  field  of  activity  words  of  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation,  which  could  not  fail  to  bring 
encouragement  to  them  in  their  task.  This  consists 
largely  in  patiently  smoothing  the  rough  places, 
tenderly  urging  forward  the  little  feet  on  the 
pathway  of  education  and  gently  guiding  the  wan- 
dering little  hands  to  which  the  dexterity  that  seems 
so  wonderful  does  not  come  in  a  moment,  but  is  the 
result  of  daily,  paihstaking  care  in  each  individual 
case.  The  guests  could  not  have  failed  to  carry  away 
with  them  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  faith  in  the 
sacredness  of  this  work  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  that,  through  intellectual  life  and  vigor  if  not 
through  physical  means,  they  may  indeed  see,  and  a 
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higher  and  firmer  resolve  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
those,  whose  labor  of  love  it  is  to  lead  these  little 
blind  children  toward  the  light. 

Thomas  Stringer. 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 

Portion  of  all  around  me ;  and  to  me 

High  mountains  are  as  feeling. 

—  Byron. 

These  words  of  the  great  poet  are  so  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  case  of  Tommy  Stringer,  that 
they  almost  seem  as  if  expressly  written  to  give 
utterance  to  his  sentiments  and  to  portray  his  happy 
deliverance  from  solitary  confinement  in  the  dreadful 
dungeon  of  total  darkness  and  of  absolute  stillness 
and  his  restoration  to  his  human  estate. 

When  we  consider  the  forlorn  and  distressing 
condition,  in  which  Tommy  was  nine  years  ago,  and 
compare  it  with  that  in  which  he  is  now,  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that  a  wonderful  development  has  taken 
place  in  his  case,  which,  whether  it  is  regarded  from 
a  physical  or  from  an  intellectual  and  moral  stand- 
point, represents  an  educational  achievement  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Tommy  was  born  near  Waynesburg,  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  third  day  of  July, 
1886.  In  early  infancy  he  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  through  the  death  of  his  mother.  This  affliction 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  disease,  spinal  meningitis, 
which  left  the  hapless  baby  at  the  age  of  two  years 
without  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing.  After 
the  occurrence  of  this  frightful  calamity  his  father 
removed  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  whence  the 
little  child  was  taken  subsequently  to  the  Allegheny 
hospital. 
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On  the  eighth  of  April,  1891,  Tommy  was  brought 
to  us  from  that  institution,  under  the  care  of  one  of 
its  nurses,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  attached  to 
him.  He  was  then  nothing  but  a  mass  of  flesh, 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  child,  with  the  breath 
of  life   in  it;  a  spiritless  little  creature  with  a  low 
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degree  of  intelligence,  somewhat  resembling  a  puppy 
in  his  instincts  and  characteristics. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Boston  Tommy  was 
placed  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  devote  all  her  time  to  him,  and  measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  awake  him  from  his  torpid 
condition  and  to  discover  some  way  of  penetrat- 
ing the  triple  walls  of  the  prison,  in  which  his  spirit 
was  locked  up. 
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The  task  of  rescuing  the  little  victim  of  affliction 
from  the  captivity  of  darkness  and  of  bringing  him 
out  into  the  light  of  intelligence  and  of  human  fel- 
lowship was  a  tremendous  one.  Indeed,  when  all 
circumstances  attendant  on  his  case  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  it  herculean. 
Owing  to  his  physical  infirmity  and  mental  vacuity 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  improvement.  He  was 
heedless,  dull,  inactive  and  a  very  unpromising  sub- 
ject. He  was  found  to  be  as  passionate  as  a  little 
brute,  tearing  his  clothes  and  screaming  violently. 
He  was  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  He  had  no  means  of  expressing  himself  save 
a  monotonous,  fretful  moan,  which  was  not  a  cry 
and  which  manifested  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 
Although  he  was  nearly  five  years  old,  he  could  not 
walk  upright,  but  crawled  on  hands  and  feet,  and  that 
backward,  for  sad  experience  had  evidently  taught 
him  that,  when  he  crept  forward,  his  head  ran  the 
risk  of  coming  unexpectedly  in  contact  with  things 
harder  than  itself. 

Such  was  Tommy  when  he  was  received  at  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  we  set  about  the  task  of  transforming 
him  and  making  an  intelligent  boy  of  him. 

From  the  very  start  it  was  obvious  to  us,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  arouse  the  helpless  little 
creature  from  the  strange  drowsiness,  which  "had 
locked  up  his  mortal  sense,"  and  to  quicken  his  men- 
tal faculties  without  a  decided  amelioration  of  his 
physical  organization.  Hence  our  principal  efforts 
were  at  once  concentrated  upon  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  A  series  of  simple  exercises  were  pre- 
scribed for  him  and  were  carried  on  faithfully.     These 
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were  calculated  to  strengthen  his  flabby  muscles,  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  build  up  his 
nerve- tissues,  to  regulate  the  performance  of  his 
bodily  functions,  to  increase  his  vital  force  and  cor- 
poreal activity  and  thus  enable  him  to  stand  erect  and 
move  about  unassisted,  to  feed  and  dress  or  undress 
himself  and  to  walk  and  play  in  the  open  air. 

Through  constant  efforts  and  innumerable  trials, 
varying  both  in  character  and  in  duration,  a  positive 
gain  was  obtained  in  this  direction,  and  then  steps 
were  taken  to  establish  the  means  of  communication 
between  Tommy  and  the  outer  world. 

The  methods  and  processes  employed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  were  precisely  those, 
which  were  devised  by  the  illustrious  liberator  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  used  by 
him  with  wonderful  success  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  famous  pupil.  These  were  applied  in  Tommy's 
case  with  unwavering  faith,  ardent  hope,  steadfast 
perseverance  and  intense  enthusiasm.  Most  of  the 
operations  were  repeated  hour  after  hour  with  unflag- 
ging industry  and  renewed  ingenuity,  but  apparently 
without  effect.  The  enormous  difficulties,  with  which 
the  pathway  to  progress  was  thickly  beset,  were  inten- 
sified by  Tommy's  stolid  apathy  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance. He  was  unwilling  to  make  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  it  appeared  more  than  probable  that  the 
efforts  to  reach  his  mind,  put  forth  by  his  teachers, 
would  result  in  failure.  But  in  spite  of  these 
immense  obstacles  and  in  the  face  of  — 

The  body's  ills  that  clog  the  mind 
And  the  bold  spirit  bind, 

ff 

the  work  of  rescuing  the  unfortunate  child  went  on 
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uninterruptedly,  and,  although  it  was  prosecuted 
with  great  earnestness  and  exemplary  fidelity,  days, 
weeks  and  months  had  to  pass  before  he  could  be 
made  to  comprehend  that  things  have  names,  which 
can  be  represented  by  arbitrary  signs  or  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  formed  upon  the  fingers.  Finally  a 
ray  of  light  was  introduced  into  the  prison-cell  of  his 
mind,  dispersing  gradually  the  sullen  clouds  that  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  education  of  Tommy  was  fairly 
begun. 

-  He  was  put  through  a  regular  and  systematic  course 
of  training,  based  upon  Froebel's  principles  of  natural 
development  and  of  "  learning  by  doing,"  and  a  veri- 
table pedagogical  miracle  has  been  wrought.  Out 
of  the  puny,  weakly,  listless,  lifeless  little  creature 
with  debilitated  body  and  vacant  mind  there  has 
been  evolved  a  fine  specimen  of  childhood, —  a  most 
attractive  boy, —  tall,  erect,  robust,  manly,  straight- 
forward,  alert,  self-reliant,  alive  from  top  to  toe,  thirst- 
ing insatiably  for  knowledge  and  possessed  of  a  brain 
which  is  well  stored  with  general  information  and 
teeming  with  ingenious  conceptions.  It  is  indeed  a 
**  far  cry,"  as  one  friend  has  aptly  expressed  it,  from 
the  Tommy  Stringer  of  those  early  days,  —  as  he  is 
represented  in  the  first  photograph  which  was  taken 
of  him  several  months  after  his  admission  to  the  kin- 
dergarten,—  to  the  one  who  stands  before  us  at  the 
close  of  the  century  ^(d  who  is  admirably  portrayed 
in  the  picture  facing  this  sketch. 

At  the  present  time  Tommy  shows  an  activity  both 
of  body  and  of  mind,  which  is  indefatigable  and  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lethargy  of  his  early 
years.  He  is  doing  something  all  the  time.  H^ 
thinks,  plans,  executes,  achieves.     He  enjoys  life  im- 
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mensely  and  is  full  of  sporttveness  and  jollity,  as  well 
as  of  amiability  and  of  affection  for  those  around  him. 
His  heart  is  as  tender  as  it  is  pure  and  spotless.     He 
keeps  vigilantly  the  current  of  thought  scrupulously 
clear  and  absolutely  clean.     Candor,  serenity,  generos- 
ity, patience,  .perseverance,  devotion  to  duty,  unswerv- 
ing   loyalty    to    truth, 
these     constitute     the 
principal    traits  of   his 
character.      He     is    a 
faithful   and    persistent 
worker.      I  n    whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do  he 
evinces   an   unflagging 
energy    and    sustained 
industry.     He    has   an 
unquenchable  fondness 
for  fun  and  for  playing 
tricks  upon  others,  but 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
malice  or  of  cruelty  in 
his  jokes. 

■  The  grand  work  of 
rescuing  this  unfortu- 
nate boy  could  hardly 
have  been  accomplished 
anywhere  outside  of  the 
kindergarten.  There  was  no  place  so  well  fitted  as 
this  for  its  performance.  Here  Tommy  found  those 
opportunities,  which  were  needed  to  secure  his  salva- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  his  triple  affliction  and 
his  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Here  he 
was  surrounded  by  everything  that  was  good  and 
gentle  and  lovely  and  inspiring.     Here  he  tasted  the 
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I'KARED   SHORTLY   AFTER 

ARRIVING    IN   BOSTON. 
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fruit  of  parental  affection  and  drank  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  abundance.  Here  his  wants  were 
promptly  supplied  and  the  work  of  his  transformation 
and  development  was  carried  on  with  diligent  care  and 
watched  over  with  assiduous  solicitude.  Here  he 
lived  and  grew  in  the  light  of  love  and  sympathy  and 
was  steeped  in  them,  moulded  by  them  and  trans- 
figured into  their  own  image.  Lastly,  it  was  in  the 
vivifying  air  and  genial  warmth  of  this  garden  of 
childhood  that  the  sound  seeds  of  the  qualities  of  his 
character,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  soil  of  his 
mind  by  the  hand  of  nature,  were  fostered  and  freed 
from  noxious  weeds  and  are  now  sprouting  and  blos- 
soming forth  into  physical  strength,  intellectual  power 
and  moral  beauty. 

Tommy  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  all  his  rela- 
tions and  associations,  but  especially  in  the  upright- 
ness and  nobility  of  the  character  of  those  persons 
under  whose  immediate  control  he  was  placed.  He 
has  been  tenderly  protected  and  carefully  shielded 
from  all  mean,  deceitful  and  debasing  influences,  which 
might  pervert  his  mind,  shake  his  confidence  in  justice 
and  friendship,  destroy  his  love  of  truth  and  veracity, 
ruin  his  simple  and  fearless  trust  in  human  goodness 
and  upset  his  implicit  faith  in  the  kindness,  sincerity 
and  probity  of  his  fellow  men.  Nor  has  he  ever  come 
in  contact  with  unscrupulous  tutors  and  dishonest  or 
vindictive  mentors,  whose  sole  aim  in  caring  for  him 
would  have  been  to  secure  for  themselves  a  comfortable 
place  and  fame  as  distinguished  pedagogues  and  who, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  some  selfish  end, 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  drag  him  into  the  mire  of 
falsehood  and  deceit,  to  use  him  as  the  means  for  ob- 
taining personal  advantages  or  for  gaining  admission 
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to  polite  society  and  literary  circles,  and  to  fill  his  soul 
with  gloomy  views  and  his  heart  with  bitter  feelings 
of  distrust  and  sentiments  of  arrogance  and  ingrati- 
tude. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  occurred  in 
Tommy's  life  two  events  of  paramount  importance 
and  of  great  help  and  usefulness  to  him. 

First,  he  was  admitted  early  in  the  autumn  to  .  the 
Lowell  public  grammar  school  in  Roxbury  and  took 
his  place  among  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade.  Then, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  vacation  in  April,  he 
was  enabled,  through  the  unfailing  kindness  of  his 
dear  friend,  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia,  to 
visit  both  that  city  and  Washington. 

On  entering  the  Lowell  school  Tommy  was  very 
kindly  received  by  its  master,  as  well  as  by  the 
teacher  of  the  sixth  grade,  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  he  was  made  to  feel  quite  at  home.  He  began 
to  work  with  great  earnestness  and  assiduity  and  by 
means  of  his  appliances  and  with  the  aid  of  his  tutor 
and  interpreter  he  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with  his 
classmates  in  all  their  studies  and  in  doing  as  well  as 
most  of  them.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  case 
and  to  the  manliness  of  his  bearing,  he  was  the  centre 
of  loving  solicitude  and  tender  compassion  among  his 
young  companions,  and  it  is  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Lowell  school,  that  the  chivalry 
which  he  aroused,  even  in  the  roughest  and  most 
troublesome  pupil,  morfe  than  compensates  for  the 
slight  loss  of  attention  through  interest  in  him. 

The  noble  sentiments  and  humane  feelings  which 
Tommy's  presence  excites  are  not  confined  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Lowell  grammar  school  nor  to  Boston 
and    Massachusetts.     They   are   found    through    the 
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length  and  the  breadth  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  touching  incidents,  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  was  the  personal  sacrifice  made  by  a  little 
boy  of  Tommy's  age, — one  of  the  scholars  in  the  infant 
class  of  a  Sunday  school  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  sick  with  typhoid  fever  for  a  long  time.  Dur- 
ing his  protracted  illness  he  exacted  from  his  parents 
five  cents  for  every  dose  of  medicine  taken  by  him- 
self, which  sum  was  to  be  given  to  Tommy  Stringer. 
These  little  contributions,  added  together,  made  a 
total  of  ten  dollars,  and  this  amount  was  sent  to 
Tommy  by  his  unknown  young  friend  as  soon  as  the 
latter  had  been  restored  to  health  and  was  able  to 
join  his  class  in  the  Sunday  school  and  confer  with 
its  treasurer.  A  more  pathetic  instance  of  genuine 
and  cordial  interest,  actively  manifested  by  a  tempo- 
rary sufferer  in  one  who  is  fated  to  go  throiigh  life 
without  hearing  a  single  note  of  the  music  of  the 
birds  or  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  the  vis- 
ible world,  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  annals  of  kind 
and  tender-hearted  children. 

Tommy's  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington  has 
proved  a  source  of  great  benefit  and  of  inexpressible 
joy  to  him.  Through  it  fresh  fields  of  knowledge 
and  new  channels  of  thought  have  been  opened  to 
his  keen  mind.  Among  the  many  pleasant  excur- 
sions which  he  enjoyed  there  was  a  delightful  visit  to 
the  United  States  mint  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
successive  processes  of  coinage  were  revealed  to  him 
The  facts  thus  learned  were  embodied  by  the  boy 
himself  in  a  brief  descriptive  paper,  which  he  read 
before  the  audience  at  the  comipencement  exercises 
in  Tremont  Temple  in  June  last.  He  wrote  it  in 
the  Braille  point  system  and  read  it  with  his  left  hand 
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while  his  right  one  was  engaged  in  spelling  it  out  in 
the  manual  alphabet  for  interpretation  to  the  large 
number  of  guests,  who  listened  to  every  word  with 
intense  interest.  It  was  illustrated  by  objects,  repre- 
senting the  things  referred  to  in  the  paper,  which 
Tommy  held  into  view  at  the  proper  moments,  and 
the  happy  smile  with  which  he  carried  out  the  sug- 
gestion at  the  conclusion  of  his  exercise,  by  pocketing 
his  coin,  showed  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  his  little 
joke.     The  paper  is  here  given  in  full. 

The  Story  of  a  Dime. 

My  first  home  was  a  deep,  dark  mine,  far  away  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  here  my  name  was  Silver  Ore.  One  day,  some 
miners  came,  took  me  out,  and  sent  me  to  the  smelter,  where  the 
silver  was  separated  from  the  rock.  Then  I  heard  men  say : 
*'This  silver  is  for  the  Mint,"  so  I  knew  that  I  was  to  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  made  into  money.  The  first  man  whom  I  saw 
there  was  the  assayer.  He  weighed  and  measured  me,  and  put 
me  in  a  tube  with  some  alloy,  because  pure  silver  would  be  too. 
soft  to  use.  Then  I  heard  him  say:  ''Take  this  to  the  furnace.'' 
That  was  a  hot  place  1  The  silver,  in  many  little  cups,  was  put 
in  the  furnace.  Then  the  melted  silver  was  turned  into  moulds. 
These  thick  bars  were  pressed  between  heavy  rollers,  then  cut 
into  the  different  sized  coins,  and  the  edges  of  these  were  then 
marked. 

In  the  stamping-room,  men  fed  the  machines  all  day,  with 
money.  Then  the  coin  was  weighed  on  great  scales,  tied  in  bags, 
sixty  pounds  in  a  bag,  and  carried  away. 

Now  I  am  really  a  piece  of  money,  ready  to  travel  all  over  the 
world.  I  may  help  to  buy  many  beautiful  and  useful  things,  and 
find  many  strange  homes.  But  the  best  and  safest  place  of  all  — 
for  a  dime  —  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  little  boy's  pocket. 

Two  of  the  stanchest  friends  and  most  constant 
benefactors  not  of  Tommy  alone  but  of  all  needy  and 
sufiFering  children,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  and   Mrs. 
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William  H.  Slocum,  have  made  him  exceedingly 
happy.  The  former  has  presented  him  with  a  sloyd- 
bench  of  the  newest  and  most  improved  pattern,  sup- 
plied with  a  full  complement  of  tools,  and  the  latter 
has  purchased  for  him  a  companion  bicycle,  on  which 
he  rides  with  the  guidance  of  a  seeing  person.  Both 
of  these  invaluable  gifts  aflFord  to  him  very  great 
pleasure  and  the  means  of  exercise  and  recreation. 
In  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  me  last 
summer,  he  makes  special  mention  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  his  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington :  — 

Jamaica  Plain  June  25. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  went  away. 
Are  you  having  a  good  time  ?  We  are  all  going  away  for  vaca- 
tion very  soon.  Mrs.  Shaw  has  given  me  a  sloyd  bench  to  use 
at  Wrentham  with  all  the  tools.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  Mr. 
Brown's  home  now.  I  will  work  hard  all  summer.  Mrs.  Slocum 
has  given  me  a  wheel  and  all  the  boys  have  fun  riding  it  I  had 
a  very  good  time  when  I  went  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
in  April.  I  went  to  the  White  House.  We  came  home  on  the 
boat  and  slept  on  it  all  night.  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  very 
pleasant  summer  and  come  back  safely  next  fall. 

Good-bye.     With  much  love  Tom  Stringer. 

Under  the  supervision  of  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Gustaf 
Larsson,  Tommy  continues  to  take  lessons  in  sloyd 
from  the  same  skilful  and  devoted  instructors,  who 
have  shown  great  interest  in  his  manual  training. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  who  for  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  Tommy's  special  teacher,  sincere  friend,  de- 
voted companion  and  unselfish  assistant,  has  prepared 
with  great  care  a  full  report  of  his  work  and  expe- 
riences during  the  past  twelve  months.  In  point  of 
accuracy  of  statement,  clearness  of  expression,  skilful 
grouping  of  facts  and  general  excellence,  this  account 
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is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  it  herewith  in  toio,  being  sure  that  it  will 
be  eagerly  read  by  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  unfortunate  boy. 

• 

The  opening  of  the  school-year  last  September  marked 
for  Tommy  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  .life,  when 
he  was  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  department  to  the 
primary  building.  With  apparent  realization  of  his  added 
dignity  and  importance,  he  settled  himself  and  his  posses- 
sions in  his  new  home,  feeling  evidently  that  this  was  the 
first  vital  step  in  putting  away  forever  childish  things  and  in 
becoming  a  man,  which  is  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  The 
change  proved  at  once  to  be  wise  and  beneficial,  for  the 
sense  of  larger  things,  which  all  his  surroundings  suggested, 
reacted  as  a  mental  stimulus,  and  the  desire  to  rival  "the 
big  boys  "  in  all  their  achievements  was  a  constant  spur  to 
energies  oft-times  prone  to  flag.  With  the  facility  of  child- 
hood he  adapted  himself  to  the  new  and  strange  conditions, 
finding  the  keenest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  the  fact 
that  he  could  feel  a  personal  ownership  in  the  new  building, 
characterized  by  Tommy  as  "  a  pretty  house,"  because  of  its 
unmarred  freshness.  The  year  thus  began  most  auspiciously 
for  the  little  fellow,  happy  in  his  environment. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  the  term.  Tommy  entered 
the  classes  with  the  primary  boys,  taking  the  regular  course 
of  work  assigned  to  them.  Then  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  make  a  change,  both  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
Tommy's  standing  in  all  lines  of  general  knowledge  with 
that  of  normal  boys  of  his  own  age  and  also  of  bringing  him 
into  contact  with  the  world  outside  the  kindergarten  since  it 
may  be  necessary  hereafter  for  him  to  live  there.  A  request 
for  Tommy's  admission  to  one  of  the  public  grammar  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  kindergarten  was  therefore  made. 
With  perfect  willingness  and  great  kindness  on  the  part  of 
both  principal  and  teacher,  the  request  was  granted,  and 
Tommy  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Lowell  school, 
entering  the  sixth  grade. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  of  all  the  pupils  who 
daily  entered  the  school  did  so  with  greater  alacrity  or 
found  more  pleasure  in  the  work  than  Tommy.  No 
change  in  the  routine  of  class  work  was  made  for  his  benefit, 
and  no  concessions  were  granted,  save  a  few  which  were 
absolutely  unavoidable.  Using  his  own  appliances  and 
having  the  prescribed  work  for  the  day  interpreted  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  these  and  of  the  manual  alphabet,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  following  the  general  line  of  study.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  his  teachers  and  friends  to  learn  that, 
in  most  respects,  Tommy's  knowledge  and  ability  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  boys  whose  average  age  was  but  lit- 
tle below  his  own.  After  several  weeks  of  attendance  at  the 
Lowell  school,  the  results  of  the  experiment  began  to  be 
evident,  and  they  were  wholly  gratifying.  'There  could  be 
detected  an  increase  in  ambition  and  self-reliance,  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  application,  if  he,  alone,  would 
not  be  found  with  a  task  unfinished,  —  a  situation  which  he 
came  to  abhor  and  to  look  upon  as  humiliating  and  needless. 

The  sense  of  good  comradeship,  which  gradually  developed 
between  Tommy  and  the  other  pupils,  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  results  attending  those  few  months  of  companion- 
ship. On  the  part  of  the  normal  children,  Tommy's  presence 
among  them  awakened  all  the  chivalry  and  unselfishness  of 
their  natures,  and  it  was  the  cordial  testimony  of  the  teacher 
that  any  inattention  in  the  case  of  the  pupils,  created  by 
Tommy's  presence  in  the  school-room,  was  far  outweighed 
by  the  spirit  which  had  been  unconsciously  engendered  in 
all,  eyen  in  the  hardest,  roughest  boy,  whom  all  other  means 
had  failed  to  reach.  As  for  Tommy,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  association  with  the  other  children,  seeming  to  realize 
intuitively  that  some  subtle  difference  existed  between  them 
and  himself  and,  accordingly,  to  admire  them  and  emula*te 
their  accomplishments.  To  be  one  of  this  little  school- 
world,  to  work  at  a  desk  and  feel  the  importance  of  his 
position  as  a  school-boy,  was  worth  even  the  struggle  with 
long  division  and  the  conquest  of  the  perplexities  of  decimals 
and  fractions.     Because  "  the  big  boys"  considered  it  neces- 
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sary  to  learn  how  and  when  to  use  the  marks  of  punctuation, 
Tommy  at  once  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  him- 
self concerning  these  formerly  despised  adjuncts  of  compo- 
sition, and  he  soon  became  proficient  in  their  use.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  Tommy  packed  up  his  books  for  departure, 
assuring  all  that  he  would  be  glad  to  return  in  the  autumn. 

Two  lessons  each  week  in  manual  training  have  been 
taken  by  Tommy  under  the  oversight  of  his  good  friend, 
Mr.  Larsson,  with  no  abatement  on  the  part  of  his  kind  in- 
structors of  the  skill  and  interest  and  devotion  to  Tommy's 
best  good,  which  have  characterized  their  teaching  in  pre- 
vious years.  His  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  still  con- 
tinues to  furnish  Tommy  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  the 
results  of  these  years  of  instruction  in  sloyd  now  prove 
indisputably  its  value  to  him.  It  has  meant  to  him,  this 
year,  happy  employment  for  many  a  leisure  hour,  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  to  others  that  which  represented  his  own  un> 
aided  efforts,  and  an  increasing  sense  of  independence  as  his; 
confidence  in  his  own  skill  and  ability  became  more  assured! 
at  each  new  step.  The  making  of  a  nail-box  for  a  friend 
who  was  furnishing  a  new  home,  a  number  of  desk  blotters 
and  rulers  for  Christmas  gifts  and  a  new  top  for  his  sled, 
characteristically  finished  in  October,  and  the  repairing  of 
divers  broken  toys,  have  been  some  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  he  has  exercised  his  talent.  In  the  regular  sloyd  work 
he  has  made  a  wood-carrier  and  a  small  cabinet  or  medicine- 
closet. 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  Tommy's  life  has  come  to 
him  with  the  ownership  of  a  sloyd  bench,  a  happiness  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw, 
who  not  only  gave  the' bench  but  also  fitted  it  with  all  the 
requisite  tools.  This  was  sent  to  Wrentham  for  his  use 
during  the  summer  vacation.  Long  before  the  close  of 
school.  Tommy  mentally  located  his  bench,  weighing  the 
respective  merits  of  one  spot  after  another  and  finally  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  decided  to  place  it  in  "  the  barn  near 
the  window  and  the  horse's  stall,"  feeling  sure  that  the 
space  would  admit  it,  and  that  the  horse  would  enjoy  his 
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companionship.  In  acknowledging  the  gift,  Tommy  declared 
"  now  I  shall  take  all  the  care  of  Mr.  Brown's  house,"  feeling 
well  equipped  to  undertake  the  welcome  duty  and  daunted 
by  nothing,  for  in  "  Mr.  Brown's  house "  Tommy  feels  an 
equal  share  of  privilege  and  responsibility  with  the  owner. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  Tommy  has  valiantly 
kept  to  his  purpose,  and  through  the  hot  summer  days  he 
has  found  his  greatest  pleasure  at  his  bench.  He  has  neatly 
replaced  worn  door-sills  with  new  ones,  made  a  new  barnyard 
gate  and  assumed  the  self-imposed  duty  of  repairing  the 
smoke-house^  beginning  the  task  by  making  a  most  ingen- 
ious shutter  for  an  open  window,  which,  he  explained,  would 
serve  upon  occasion  either  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  or 
to  shut  out  the  cold. 

Another  gift,  for  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  fitting 
expression  of  appreciation,  was  that  of  a  beautiful  companion 
bicycle,  given  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Slocum.  This  has  been 
a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  and  of  great  physical  benefit  to 
Tommy,  who  was  indeed  a  proud  and  happy  boy  when  he 
found  that  his  desire  for  a  wheel  was 'to  be  gratified.  He 
mastered  at  once  the  few  difficulties  incident  to  riding  a 
vehicle  of  this  sort  and  thenceforth  .enjoyed  keenly  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  rapid  motion  and  the  tonic  of  air  and 
sunshine.  Nor  were  all  the  joys  of  this  long-coveted  posses- 
sion realized  by  Tommy  alone,  for  he  was  always  ready  to 
resign  his  place  in  favor  of  one  of  the  other  boys, —  particu- 
larly when  the  ride  was  to  be  an  early  morning  one  before 
breakfast.  If  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  last  half- 
hour  in  bed,  he  never  failed  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  barn  upon 
the  return  of  the  riders,  to  see  that  the  wheel  was  properly 
cared  for  and  the  barn  locked, —  a  duty  which  he  assumed 
of  his  own  accord. 

More  and  more  Tommy  is  growing  to  feel  the  responsibil- 
ity of  himself  and  of  his  possessions,  and  a  care  and  interest 
in  those  around  him.  This  he  is  encouraged  to  do  as  far  as 
possible,  oftentimes  with  surprising  and  most  satisfactory 
results.  He  will  pack  his  own  trunk  as  neatly  and  com- 
pactly as  possible,  collecting  all  necessary  articles  for  a  jour- 
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ney  and  proving  as  reliable  as  a  memorandum  in  reminding 
others  of  the  small  details,  so  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

In  common  with  all  children,  Tommy  thoroughly  enjoys 
the  novelty  and  excitement  of  travel,  but,  his  only  journey 
of  any  length  having  been  taken  when  he  was  far  too  young 
to  appreciate  it,  his  experience  in  this  direction  has  been 
quite  limited  until  this  year.  In  the  last  spring  vacation, 
however,  a  new  dnd  delightful  opportunity  came  to  Tommy 
through  the  great  kindness  of  his  good  friend  Mr.  William 
T.  Ellis,  who  arranged  for  the  little  fellow  a  trip  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington.  With  every  faculty  keenly  alert  to 
receive  new  impressions  and  with  his  mind  ready  and  eager 
for  information,  Tommy  was  prepared  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
every  hour  as  it  passed ;  and,  when  the  journey  was  ended, 
his  world  had  been  infinitely  broadened,  for  it  is  safe  to  vent- 
are  the  assertion  that  few  boys  of  thirteen  return  from  a 
pleasure  trip  with  a  better  recollection  of  what  they  have 
seen  or  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  places  and  objects 
visited  than  Tommy  displayed.  He  proved  himself  one  of 
the  best  of  travellers  and  an  ideal  companion,  for  the  com- 
mon annoyances,  incident  to  travel,  were  calmly  accepted  by 
him  as  inevitable,  and  no  amount  of  fatigue  or  excitement 
produced  the  least  display  of  irritation  on  his  part.  His 
excellent  memory  and  sense  of  responsibility  enabled  him 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  possessions  with  little  assist- 
ance from  others. 

New  York  has  long  been  a  Mecca,  to  which  he  has  wished 
to  turn  his  steps,  but  lack  of  time  made  sight-seeing  there 
impossible.  Tommy's  dreams  of  the  great  metropolis  suf- 
fered a  downfall,  for  the  hurried  transit  across  the  city  and 
the  roughness  of  the  street  pavements  left  a  very  vivid  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  Thereafter,  when  he  wished  a  sim- 
ile for  instability  and  general  discomfort,  he  would  say,  "  like 
the  New  York  cabs."  Stepping  from  the  train  in  Philadel- 
phia, almost  before  greetings  were  exchanged  with  his 
friends,  Tommy  drew  himself  up  and  with  an  air  of  pride 
remarked,  "  my  state,"  like  one,  who  after  long  absence  had 
returned  to  claim  his  inheritance.     From  that  moment  until 
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his  return  to  the  state  of  his  adoption,  some  new  pleasure 
was  constantly  opening  to  him,  and  everything  which  love 
and  thoughtfulness  could  devise  was  made  to  minister  to  his 
enjoyment. 

There  was  a  visit  to  the  mint,  a  veritable  treasure-house 
into  whose  innermost  recesses  Tommy  was  privileged  to 
penetrate,  for  here,  as  everywhere,  bolts  and  bars  gave  way 
before  him.  With  great  satisfaction  Tommy  here  exchanged 
a  silver  quarter  for  bright  new  pennies  to  take  as  souvenirs 
to  ''  all  the  boys."  Each  day  brought  some  new  delight  in 
visits  to  the  historic  and  interesting  spots,  in  which  Philadel- 
phia abounds,  all  bringing  valuable  knowledge  to  Tommy, 
from  whom  they  often  elicited  comments  both  striking  and 
original.  Were  the  truth  told,  he  would  doubtless  count  as 
best  among  the  happy  experiences  of  that  week  his  visit  to 
the  great  locomotive  works,  where  he  examined  the  con- 
struction and  mechanism  of  the  huge  engines  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  for  nineteenth-century  achievements  are  cer- 
tainly of  more  vital  interest  to  Tommy  than  the  most  valiant 
deeds  of  a  century  ago. 

After  a  week  in  Philadelphia,  Tommy  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Washington.  Here  came  his  first  experience  of  hotel 
life,  and  how  thoroughly  he  did  enjoy  it !  Washington  pre- 
sents to  all  sight-seers  a. field  both  profitable  and  interest- 
ing, and  Tommy  certainly  found  this  to  be  true.  But  the 
most  memorable  occasion  of  all  was  his  visit  to  the  white 
house,  and  nowhere  did  the  independence  of  the  spirit  of 
young  America  manifest  itself  more  plainly  than  in  his  in- 
terview with  the  president.  Fatigued  by  the  unusual  heat 
of  the  season  and  the  constant  strain  of  sight-seeing.  Tommy 
was  thoroughly  tired  when  the  hour  appointed  for  his  visit 
to  the  executive  mansion  arrived.  After  acknowledging  the 
introduction  to  the  president.  Tommy  prepared  to  seat  him- 
self. Being  advised  to  remain  standing  during  the  conver- 
sation, he  earnestly  remonstrated :  '*  I  am  too  tired.  The 
president  can  sit  down  too.  There  are  many  chairs."  How- 
ever, he  finally  abandoned  this  idea  and  decided  to  conform 
to  the  etiquette  required  by  the  occasion.     Feeling  that  the 
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time  was  brief,  Tommy  lost  none  in  gaining  from  the  presi- 
dent all  the  information  possible.  He  first  ascertained  the 
name  of  the  state  which  the  president  claimed  as  his  and 
then  plied  him  with  innumerable  questions  concerning  the 
"red  room/*  the  "  blue  room  "  and  the  " green  room."  With 
sincere  interest  and  sympathy,  plainly  manifested,  the  presi- 
dent asked  Tommy  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  "  his  house.'* 
The  delighted  acceptance  of  the  proffered  privilege  left  »no 
room  for  doubt,  and  Tommy  went  eagerly  from  room  to 
room,  noting  the  minutest  details  of  finishing  and  furnishing, 
and  in  the  end  annoucing  that  "  the  blue  room  is  the  pret- 
tiest/' being  duly  impressed  with  the  silk  hangings  on  the 
walls. 

Tommy  had  learned  about  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
not  long  before  he  went  to  the  national  capital,  and 
the  story  was  made  real  to  him  by  a  visit  to  the  halls 
of  the  ancients,  where,  without  reservation.  Tommy  was 
free  to  wander  and  examine  the  accumulations  of  years. 
His  first  ride  in  an  automobile  was  through  the  city  of 
Washington,  a  red-letter  experience  for  him,  since  he 
is  deeply  interested  in  electricity,  and  his  questions  con- 
cerning this  strange  vehicle  were  very  intelligent. 

The  journey  home  was  made  by  steamer  from  New 
York,  a  decided  novelty  to  Tommy  as  it  was  his  first 
night  upon  the  water.  To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  O.  L. 
Taylor  of  the  Fall  River  line  of  steamboats,  this  pleas- 
ure was  due,  for,  learning  of  Tommy's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, he  asked  the  privilege  of  providing  two  tickets  over 
that  route  for  the  travellers'  return.  The  construction  and 
arrangement  of  so  large  a  boat  was  a  constant  source 
of  inquiry  on  Tommy's  part,  the  sleeping  accommodations 
in  particular  exciting  his  interest.  He  at  once  selected 
the  upper  berth  for  himself,  and  then,  fearing  that  he  had 
taken  the  best  and  left  his  friend  in  an  uncomfortable 
position,  be  issued  frequent  warnings  not  to  "bump  your 
head"  to  the  occupant  of  the  lower  berth.  In  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment  written  'after  his  return,  he  described 
the    boat    trip    thus:    "It    was  a  very   nice    boat   and  a 
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very  pretty  boat  The  beds  were  very  small  and  very 
high  —  but  I  4id  not  fall  out  —  for  it  was  just  like 
sleeping  in  a  sink."  Who  but  Tommy  would  ever  have 
thought  of  such  a  comparison  ? 

To  all  who  opened  their  doors  in  gracious  and  delight- 
ful hospitality  and  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  so 
much  happiness  to  him,  Tommy  surely  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  by  the  experiences  of  these  ten  days,  he 
has  gained  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  incalculable  benefit 
and  an  amount  of  pleasure  beyond  computation. 

After  such  a  royal  good  time  it  was  a  little  hard  to 
settle  down  once  more  to  fractions  and  geography  and 
articulation,  but  Tommy  made  a  valiant  effort  to  do  so, 
and  thus,  by  faithful  application  to  the  duties  of  each 
day,  the  year  of  study  drew  to  a  successful  close. 

The  twelve  months  have  brought  many  changes  to 
Tommy,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  little  boy  is  so  fast  disappearing  and  the 
manly,  independent  and  dignified  one  taking  his  place. 
Little  by  little,  the  close  surveillance  has  been  relaxed, 
reliance  now  being  placed  upon  Tommy's  own  sense  of 
right  and  honor  to  control  his  action, —  upon  a  principle 
rather  than  upon  conformity  to  definite  rules.  Tommy 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  this,  for  though  oftentimes 
mischievous  and  sometimes  irritable,  he  is  never '  mali- 
ciously naughty,  and  the  necessity  for  discipline  during 
the  past  year  has  been  very  slight.  Seeing  a  possible 
temptation  or  quicksand  before  him,  it  is  usually  sufficient 
for  one  to  say,  "of  course  you  would  not  do  that,  for 
you  know  better;  and  I  can  trust  you."  Whether  he 
ever  contemplated  the  deed  or  not,  having  been  consid- 
ered virtuous,  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  live  up 
to  his  reputation. 

The  other  boys  are  loyal  and  generous  to  a  fault  where 
Tommy  is  concerned,  and,  unless  one  is  an  eye-witness 
to  a  misdemeanor  on  his  part,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  one  of  his  schoolmates  to  admit  that  Tommy  is 
in   the    wrong.      On    one    occasion   he   "borrowed"  from 
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another  boy  some  much  desired  article,  without  the  pre- 
liminary of  seeking  permission  and  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  "mine  and  thine."  AVith  Tommy's  full 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  and  of  the  reason  for  it, 
this  loss  was  made  good  from  Tommy's  treasures.  He 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  act,  and  uttered  no  remon* 
strance,  even  helping  in  the  selection  of  the  articles. 
But  the  remarks,  "it  is  too  mean  to  treat  poor  Tom 
this  way,"  and  "  what's  the  first  day  I  can  give  it  back 
to  him.^"  proved  that  the  young  victim  of  Tommy's  ra- 
pacity was  quite  unconvinced  that  the  latter's  moral  inter- 
ests required  such  treatment  of  him. 

The  demands  of  Tommy's  active  mind  grow  increasingly 
hard  to  satisfy,  for  the  air  above,  the  earth  beneath  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  all  present  to  him  a  field  for  research 
and  thought.  Hitherto  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give 
to  him  no  definite  religious  instruction,  but  to  wait  rather 
until  his  mind,  developed  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the  idea 
of  a  creative  power,  should  prove  itself  so  by  reaching  out 
for  the  truths,  which  would  answer  his  own  questionings. 
Slowly  but  surely,  from  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness 
alone.  Tommy  has  recognized,  through  the  visible,  tangible 
reality  of  the  known,  the  supreme  power  behind  it  in  the 
unknown.  Essentially  a  child  of  nature,  with  a  close  and 
personal  love  for  all  her  children,  the  birds  and  trees  and 
flowers,  he  has  walked  most  naturally  and  sweetly  "from 
.  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  Knowing  man's  power,  he  came 
also  to  realize  its  limitations.  With  growing  knowledge,  he 
said :  "  The  world  is  very  large.  Men  make  houses  and 
ships,  but  men  cannot  make  land.  Who  made  the  land?" 
"  Who  sends  the  rain  ? "  "  Who  tells  the  birds  where  and 
when  to  go  ? "  From  year  to  year  he  has  seen  the  unfailing 
regularity  of  the  return  of  the  seasons  and  ^has  learned  that 
seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  have  not  ceased, 
that  night  ever  follows  the  day  and  that  the  tides  ebb  and 
flow, —  all  controlled  by  a  more  than  human  power  "  which 
governs  the  world  it  created."  So  Tommy  has  come  to  feel 
that  this  power,  which  brings  such  wonderful  blessings  into 
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no  creed  nor  ritual  nor  dogma,  to  formulate  for  himself  his 
simple  childish  faith. 

Often  in  the  past  Tommy's  progress  has  seemed  slow  in- 
deed and  well  nigh  hopeless;  yet  one  cannot  but  feel,  as 
one  looks  at  him  today,  that  the  faith,  which  long  ago  braved 
opposition  and  criticism  to  lift  him  from  that  darkness  and 
stillness,  has  been  vindicated.  Today  Tommy  stands,  eager 
and  expectant,  just  at  the  threshold  of  a  larger  life,  as  anx- 
ious to  press  forward  now  as  nine  years  ago  he  was  hesitat- 
ing and  reluctant,  knowing  then  not  even  the  hand  that 
should  lead  him. 

Mecca,  the  central  and  most  holy  city  of  all  Islam, 
is  no  more  attractive  to  the  Moslems  than  Wrentham 
is  to  Tommy.  He  is  as  eager  to  visit  that  town  and 
spend  weeks  and  months  on  the  farm  of  the  Rev. 
William  L.  Brown,  examining  all  its  parts,  as  every 
Mohammedan  is  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
birthplace  of  Mahomet  and  walk  around*  the  sacred 
shrine  of  Kaaba  in  the  centre  of  the  immense  enclos- 
ure  of  the  great  mosque,  starting  from  the  famous 
"  black  stone,"  laid  in  its  corner,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  heaven  by  angels  and  which 
is  touched  and  kissed  by  the  faithful  with  the  highest 
veneration. 

Throughout  the  summer  vacation  Tommy  is  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  family  of  his  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  its  members.  He 
is  so  kindly  treated  and  so  affectionately  cherished, 
that  he  has  come  to  regard  Mr.  Brown's  residence  as 
his  own  home  and  to  feel  that  he  must  share  with  its 
owner  in  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  estate. 
He  makes  frequent  tours  of  inspection  all  over  the 
place, —  through  the  rooms  and  the  cellar  of  the  house, 
through  the  barn  and  the  shed,  the  garden  and  the 
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orchard,  over  the  stone  walls  and  the  fences, —  and, 
apart  from  his  amusements,  many  are  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  his  busy  brain  plans  and  his  deft 
fingers  execute.  He  is  as  skilful  in  making  repairs 
and  additions  of  various  kinds  as  he  is  quick  in  dis- 
covering the  need  of  them. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Brown,  Tommy's  former  teacher,  is 
strongly  attached  to  him.  She  looks  after  him  and 
cares  for  him  in  the  best  possible  manner  while  he 
stays  at  her  father's  house.  Like  Miss  Conley,  she 
takes  the  most  profound  interest  in  the  development 
of  his  mental  faculties  and  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter and  gives  to  him  cheerfully  her  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  full  extent  of  her  strength.  From  the 
notes,  which  she  kept  during  the  summer  months,  she 
has  written  with  great  care  and  excellent  taste  a  brief 
statement  of  what  Tommy  did  and  how  he  spent  his 
vacation  at  Wrentham.  This  account  forms  a  contin- 
uation of  that  of  Miss  Conley  and  is  published  here- 
with as  its  complement. 

Once  more,  as  the  vacation  season  draws  to  a  close,  an 
outline  may  be  given  of  the  manner,  in  which  Tommy  has 
spent  the  past  twelve  weeks  in  Wrentham:  Throughout  the 
entire  period  he  has  been  very  well  and  full  of  such  ceaseless 
activity  as  a  healthy  boy  of  fourteen  should  display. 

A  source  of  endless  pleasure  and  of  beneficial  occupation 
was  provided  for  Tommy  in  the  kind  gift  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  that  of  a  sloyd-bench  and  the  requisite  tools,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  their  use.  Indeed,  the 
barn,  in  which  the  bench  was  kept,  was  the  first  place  in 
which  he  was  sought,  when  wanted.  He  would  often  speak 
of  John,  the  boy  employed  on  the  farm,  as  **  a  farmer  boy," 
but  of  himself,  with  evident  pride,  as  "a  carpenter  boy." 

Many  were  the  tasks  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
perform,  calling  his  hammer,  screw-driver,  saw  and  plane  into 
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service.  One  of  his  first  achievements  was  to  fit  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  bench  a  removable  shelf,  made  of  two 
boards  joined  by  cleats,  which  held  numerous  boxes  of  nails, 
screws  and  extra  tools,  while  the  wall  near  by  was  decorated 
with  odds  and  ends  of  iron,  brass  or  steel,  hung  on  nails. 
This  was  called  a  hardware  store,  but  the  public  was  not 
desired  to  make  any  purchases,  since  Tommy  decided  that  he 
needed  them  for  his  own  use.  These  arrangements  com- 
pleted, Tommy  sallied  forth  in  search  of  work. 

Some  of  the  boards  in  the  flooring  of  the  porch  were  re- 
placed, a  railing  was  put  up  for  aid  in  going  up  and  down 
the  shop  stairs,  and  hooks  were  driven  into  the  walls  to 
fasten  every  door  which  was  in  any  danger  of  being  slammed 
by  the  wind.  The  railing  was  considered  a  pressing  need 
by  Tommy,  since  one  member  of  the  family  had  fallen  down 
these  rather  steep  stairs.  When  this  was  in  place.  Tommy 
walked  up  and  down  the  stairs  with  a  tread,  which  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house.  When  a  step  was  found  to  have 
been  broken  by  this  means,  it  furnished  Tommy  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  **  put  on  a  new  board.  The  old  step  was  not  strong 
and  it  was  better  to  have  a  new  one,  as  it  might  have  broken 
and  hurt  Mr.  Brown  badly." 

One  morning  Tommy  came  into  the  house  to  announce 
that  be  had  just  mended  the  cows'  stalls,  where  they  had 
torn  down  the  boards  with  their  horns  and  that  twelve  nails 
had  been  required  to  repair  the  damage,  the  number  show- 
ing the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work  to  his  mind.  His 
explanation  ended,  as  usual,  with  the  remark :  "  Mr.  Brown 
will  be  so  glad  to  have  me  do  it" 

Before  the  close  of  the  school-year.  Tommy  had  made  a 
wooden  shutter  for  the  smoke-house.  When  this  had  been 
put  into  place  with  hinges,  a  fastener  and  a  long  hook  to 
hold  it  open  at  the  proper  angle  for  the  fresh  air  to  come  in, 
Tommy  adopted  this  little  building  as  his  especial  field  of 
labor.  The  wooden  button  on  the  door  was  removed,  and 
a  latch,  evolved  from  discarded  pieces  of  brass  and  iron,  was 
substituted,  A  large  wooden  knocker  was  screwed  on  the 
outside  for  the  use  of  callers,  since  the  door  was   always 
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fastened  when  Tommy  was  **  at  home."  An  old  chair  and 
stand  were  procured  for  furniture,  although  the  former  sel- 
dom held  anything  except  tools  or  strips  of  wood.  The 
sliding  windows  were  .taken  out,  given  new  frames  and  re- 
jizced  on  hinges,  and  bars,  thick  and  strong,  were  nailed 
across  the  outside  of  the  windows  to  prevent  the  cows  from 
breaking  the  glass  with  their  horns.  Thus  securely  pro- 
tected. Tommy  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  little  house, 
now  putting  up  a  shelf,  or  adjusting  a  board,  or  adding  a 
brace  to  strengthen  some  part  of  his  habitation. 

Having  arranged  the  interior  to  his  satisfaction.  Tommy 
tamed  his  attention  to  the  surroundings.  Close  by  the 
smoke-house  was  a  stone  wall  which  had  been  partly  over- 
thrown. In  a  few  days,  not  only  was  the  wall  rebuilt  very 
creditably,  but  the  loose  stones  and  pine  needles  were  neatly 
cleared  away. 

But  Tommy's  crowning  achievement  was  the  planning  of 
a  means  of  opening  a  window  in  the  shed,  which  had  never 
been  honored  by  spring  or  weight.  By  his  ingenious  ar- 
rangement it  was  easily  raised  or  lowered  and  was  made  self- 
locking  by  a  piece  of  iron,  which  dropped  back  when  the 
window  was  closed,  thus  acting  as  a  check.  At  the  top  of 
the  lower  sash  a  cord  was  fastened,  which  ran  through  pul- 
leys overhead  and  down  one  side  of  the  window.  The  weight 
at  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  bar  of  iron,  which  swung  to  and 
fro  freely.  Tommy  considered  this  dangerous  for  cats  and 
people,  so  he  devised  a  scheme  for  preventing  any  accident. 
With  strips  of  leather  he  fastened  to  the  wall  a  piece  of  iron 
piping,  one  end  resting  on  the  floor,  the  top  snugly  covered 
with  a  tin  can  in  which  there  was  a  hole  for  the  cord  to  pass 
through,  the  weight  being  thus  secured  in  a  box. 

Another  idea,  in  executing  which  Tommy  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  kind  friend,  was  that  of  a  "bicycle,"  or 
"foot-car,"  as  it  was  finally  called.  It  looked  not  unlike 
a  carpenter's  horse,  but  instead  of  four  legs  it  had  but 
two,  terminating  in  wooden  wheels.  In  front  a  bell  was 
held  aloft  by  a  strip  of  iron,  and  its  tinkle  could  be 
heard   whenever  Tommy    took   a   ride,   sitting  astride  his 
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queer  vehicle.  Provision  was  made  for  a  passenger,  but 
no  other  child  derived  the  pleasure  that  he  himself  did 
from  his  car.  If  while  on  the  road  Tommy  perceived 
the  approach  of  a  wagon,  he  grasped  his  car  quickly  and 
wheeled  it  into  the  grass,  returning  to  the  road  when 
the  team  had  passed.  The  car  was  completed  toward  the 
end  of  the  week  and  the -desire  to  use  it  on  Sunday  was 
strong.  On  being  refused  permission  to  do  so,  he  argued : 
"  The  electric  cars  and  steam  cars  run  on  Sunday."  He 
was  reminded  that  he  ha^d  six  days  for  work  and  play  apd 
one  day  for  rest.  "But  the  conductors  and  motor  men 
work  on  Sundays,"  objected  Tommy.  "  Did  God  tell 
them  to  rest } "  "  Have  they  bibles  ? "  *'  Do  they  go  to 
church  ?"  were  some  of  the  many  questions  which  followed. 

Tommy  frequently  spoke  of  God  and  expressed  some 
original  and  quaint  ideas,  showing  the  workings  of  his 
mind.  One  day  he  asked  questions  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  a  purse.  When  he  was  told  to  whom  it,  be- 
longed, he  replied:  "No,  it  is  God's  money."  At 
another  time  his  puzzling  question,  "who  helps  John 
ride  his  bicycle.^"  was  answered  thus:  "John  works  the 
pedals,  with  his  own  feet,"  but  Tommy  said,  correcting 
the  speaker,  "God  makes  John  strong  and  helps  him 
ride  his  wheel."  At  bedtime  one  night  Tommy  men- 
tioned a  slight  trouble,  but  with  "God  will  make  it 
well,"  he  dismissed  the  subject.  In  the  morning  he  an- 
nounced cheerfully :  "  It  is  all  better.     God  fixed  it." 

Another  of  Tommy's  choicest  possessions  was  the  bi- 
cycle, which  Mrs.  W.  H.  Slocum  gave  him  and  from 
which  he  derived  great  enjoyment,  although  the  excessive 
heat  and  dust  prevented  him  from  using  it  as  much  as 
he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  took  pride  in  sitting 
up  very  straight  and  in  doing  more  than  half  the  push- 
ing, and,  after  the  first  slight  fear  was  overcome,  he  en- 
joyed riding  very  fast. 

All  of  the  hours  were  not  spent  in  pursuing  his  own 
pleasure,  for,  aside  from  the  one  or  two  hours  of  study, 
which    Tommy    accomplished    daily,   he  performed    many 
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little  tasks  to  aid  the  family.  The  winter's  supply  of 
wood  was  housed  as  formerly,  the  clothes  wringer  and 
ice-cream  freezer  were  turned,  doubtless  with  preference 
for  the  latter,  water  was  pumped  and  the  tubs  emptied 
and  the  wood-box  was  kept  well  filled,  all  by  the  same 
busy  hands. 

Two  weeks  before  the  time  for  returning  to  school. 
Tommy  packed  up  his  bench  and  cleaned  the  tools  with 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  oil  for  fear  of  rust.  Boxes 
of  choice  bits  of  metal,  nails,  screws  and  other  things 
dear  to  his  heart  were  neatly  tied  up  days  before  hand, 
awaiting  the  time  for  packing  his  trunk.  Then  began 
the  last  lingering  but  business-like  survey  of  the  prem- 
ises. Nothing  was  overlooked,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
last  day  everything  had  been  completed.  Then,  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  "helped  Mr.  Brown"  by  all 
his  doings.  Tommy  was  again  ready  for  school. 

Thus  runs  the  story  of  Tommy's  life  and  work  at 
school  and  in  his  beloved  summer  home  at  Wrentham, 
and  also  of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
with  his  experiences  at  the  white  house  and  his  sensa- 
tions in  the  great  government  buildings.  An  excel- 
lent photograph  of  the  dear  boy,  taken  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  been  reproduced  and  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  account,  showing  how  much  he  has  grown 
and  how  manly  he  looks. 

We  may  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  in  our  last 
annual  report,  that  so  far  as  achievement  of  results  is 
concerned  Tommy's  record  surpasses  that^of  all  other 
persons  in  his  condition.  .  It  bears  witness  to  the 
marked  enlargement  of  the  capacities  of  his  mind,  the 
steady  development  of  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and 
the  constant  increase  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  his 
character.  Moreover,  it  speaks  very  eloquently  of  the 
unstinted  liberality  of  those  who  have  kindly  volun- 
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teered  to  supply  the  means  for  his  maintenance  and 
education.  Nothing  could  have  been  done  without 
their  assistance. 

The  most  prominent  of  Tommy's  benefactors,  to 
whose  generosity  his  emancipation  and  training  are 
mainly  due,  are  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  a  dear  anony- 
mous friend,  who  has  paid  from  time  to  time  such 
deficits  as  occurred  in  Tommy's  accounts  and  upon 
whom  we  are  obliged  to  call  again  this  year  for  the 
amount  of  ^{85.34,  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Wales,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews,  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Fay,  A.B.,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ballou,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Dr. 
B.  H.  Buxton,  New  York,  Master  Willie  B.  Conrad, 
Mr.  James  Eckersley  of  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  Mrs.  J. 
Conklin  Brown  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  her  little 
son  Warner,  the  Misses  Jane  F.  and  Lucia  Dow  of 
Milton,  Miss  Mary  D.  Sohier,  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Young,  Mrs.  John  Jay  Chapmap  of 
New  York,  Miss  Susan  Day  Kimball,  Miss  Eleanor 
G.  May,  trustee  of  the  Lydia  Maria  Child  fund,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Slocum,  Mr.  John  GribbeJ,  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell,  Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Reed,  Mrs. 
E.  Rollins  Morse,  children  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Florence,  Mass.,  Mr.  Robert  D.  McGonnigle  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  the  late  Miss  Emily  M.  Everett  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  many  others,  whose  names  are  printed 
in  full  in  another  part  of  this  report.  All  these  gen- 
erous  and  •kind-hearted  givers  have  ample  reason  to 
rejoice  over  the  splendid  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  help  of  their  gifts.  Through  their 
liberality  Tommy  has  been  restored  to  human  fellow- 
ship, is  comforted  in  the  bosom  of  society  and  is 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  bless- 
ings of  domestic  life. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  at  this  juncture  of 
the  groundlessness  of  the  impression,  which  prevails 
among  many  people,  that  sufficient  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  Tommy,  that  he  is  favored  with 
a  large  number  of  sympathizers  who  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  him,  and  that  all  his  wants,  present  and 
future,  are  amply  supplied.  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  that  these  notions  were  correct ;  but  I  am 
grieved  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  they  are  entirely 
erroneous. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  which  has 
been  provided  for  him  through  the  keen  foresight  and 
thoughtful  generosity  of  his  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Tommy  has  nothing  coming  to  him  regu- 
larly from  any  direction.  Indeed,  it  is  with  immense 
difficulty  and  by  means  of  constant  personal  appeals 
that  the  requisite  sum  of  money  for  his  support  is 
obtained. 

But  for  obvious  reasons  this  state  of  things  is  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  and  we  feel,  that  a  surer  and  more 
permanent  source  of  revenue  ought  to  be  procured  for 
the  unfortunate  boy  without  further  delay.  Action 
should  be  taken  while  the  intelligent  and  well*to<lo 
members  of  our  community  are  still  manifesting  both 
a  profound  interest  in  Tommy  and  his  work  and  a 
disposition  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  him  and  encour- 
age him  to  go  forward.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  seize 
the  opportunity  and  inaugurate  an  immediate  move- 
ment for  securing  a  fund  for  his  benefit  large  enough 
to  yield  a  yearly  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  such 
fund  to  be  raised  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  is  to  be  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
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School  for  the  Blind,  and  that  only  its  net  income  is  to 
be  given  to  Tommy  so  long  as  he  lives  or  is  in  need 
of  it,  the  principal  remaining  intact  forever.  It  should 
be  further  understood,  that  at  his  death,  or  when  he  is 
otherwise  provided  for,  another  child  similarly  afflicted 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

With  this  explanation  we  appeal  most  earnestly  to 
the  public  in  general  and  to  Tommy's  loyal  friends 
and  benefactors  in  particular,  asking  them  for  gifts 
toward  this  permanent  fund,  as  well  as  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  annual  subscriptions  to  pay  his  current 
expenses,  and  we  fervently  hope  that  this  request  will 
meet  with  a  favorable  response. 

From  the  depths  of  the  dense  darkness  and  awful 
stillness  in  which  he  is  plunged,  the  unfortunate  boy 
is  as  incapable  of  pleading  his  own  case  in  eloquent 
words  as  he  is  of  singing  a  song  of  glee  or  a  carol  of 
joy.  His  voice  can  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  por- 
traying his  condition  or  in  presenting  his  claim  to  a 
thorough  education,  which  is  to  him  the  veritable  bread 
of  life  and  therefore  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  to  children  possessed  of  all  their  faculties.  In 
all  probability  he  does  not  realize  fully  the  extent  of 
his  indebtedness  to  his  benefactors,  and  therefore  he 
does  not  take  up  his  pencil  to  write  a  few  words  to 
them,  acknowledging  their  goodness  towards  him  and 
expressing  his  sentiments  of  high  appreciation  and  of 
profound  gratitude  to  them  for  what  they  have  done 
for  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  gradually  becoming  con- 
scious  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  aid  which  they 
bestow  upon  him,  and,  although  mutely  and  unosten- 
tatiously yet  touchingly  and  earnestly, — 

He  sends  a  prayer  from  his  heart's  deep  core, 
And  flings  a  plea  upwards  to  heaven's  door, 
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for  their  spiritual  well-being,  as  well  as  for  their  hap- 
piness and  continued  prosperity. 

In  the  whole  range  of  humble  and  pathetic  suppli- 
cations is  there  one,  which  can  reach  the  throne  of 
glory  more  quickly  or  will  be  heard  more  attentively 
than  that,  which  emanates  from,  the  white  soul  and 
the  sealed  lips  of  Tommy  Stringer? 

Let  us  Press  toward  the  Mark  of  Perfection. 

I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  more  prosperous  perfection. 

—  Shakespeare. 

We  close  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  kin- 
dergarten with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  the  un- 
failing support,  which  has  been  generously  given  to 
this  beneficent  institution,  and  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  "numerous  blessings,  which 
have  been  yearly  showered  upon  it." 

The  review  of  the  work  of  the  past  twelve  months 
presents  a  record,  which  is  marred  by  no  drawbacks 
of  any  kind  and  is  full  of  hopefulness,  encouragement 
and  inspiration.  It  shows  clearly  that  steady  advance- 
ment has  been  made  toward  the  goal  of  perfection, 
which  we  are  striving  to  approach,  and  it  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  further  exertions  in  the  same  direction 
and  as  a  pledge  and  promise  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  best  that  we  desire  and  plan  for  the  blind,  one 
and  all. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  which  lie  before  us  we  can 
readily  see  that  no  preceding  year  can  compare  with 
the  one  just  closed  in  material  prosperity,  in  the  rich- 
ness  of  fruition  and  in  the  extent  of  its  beneficent  in- 
fluences on  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  little  sight- 
less children. 
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Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  continue  our  progress 
without  interruption  ? 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  with  its  sacred  min- 
istrations to  the  needs  of  tiny  afflicted  human  beings, 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  innumerable  precious 
legacies,  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  entering  upon  its  successor, 
let  us  carry  into  the  latter  and  intensify  the  noble 
spirit,  which  prompted  the  founders  and  promoters  of 
the  little  school  to  establish  and  endow  it  for  the  care, 
development,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  stricken 
lambs  of  the  human  fold. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Tecuhers. 

A  report  of  the  kindergarten  would  be  by  no  means 
complete  without  the  personal  testimony  to  the  value 
of  its  work,  afforded  by  the  laborers  among  the  little 
blind  children.  In  their  own  faith  in  its  beneficence, 
they  offer  a  perfect  justification  of  the  constant,  stren- 
uous efforts  put  into  this  field  of  labor  and  a  strong 
note  of  encouragement  for  its  continuance  and  expan- 
sion. We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  some  brief 
excerpts  from  the  records  of  each  teacher  in  the  little 
school. 

Girls'  Section.  Kindergarten.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work  the  little  children  are  led  gently  and 
patiently  into  a  wonderful  world,  aglow  with  beauty  of 
which  their  starved  little  hearts  have  never  dreamed. 
Miss  Alice  E.  Shedd  thus  speaks  of  her  little  charges 
in  this  division :  — 

During  the  school-year  ending  in  June,  1900,  fourteen  little 
girb  were  included  in  the  three  classes,  into  which  the  kinder- 
garten department  is  divided,  while  one  little  new  pupil  joined 
this  number  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  session.  By 
the  daily  programme  two  periods  of  time  have  been  devoted 
to  each  of  the  younger  classes  for  work  on  gift  and  occupa- 
tion, and  one  hour  of  the  first  class,  connecting  with  the 
primary  grade.  The  three  classes  have  met  together  during 
the  first  hour  in  the  morning  for  a  general  talk  and  again, 
later  in  the  forenoon,   for    games, —  two    periods,  which    have 
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been  particularly  helpful  in  bringing  the  little  blind  child  into 
touch  with  the  life  around  her. 

Simple  talks  on  such  subjects  as  cotton,  wool,  leather,  wood, 
iron,  coal  and  animal  life  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  nature,  which  has  followed  the  course  of  the  seasons 
through  the  year.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  the 
children  to  recognize  at  a  touch  the  common  nuts,  some  of  the 
leaves  and  the  first  wild  flowers  of  spring,  and  to  identify 
the  notes  of  the  birds,  which  are  most  frequently  heard.  As 
a  result  of  the  latter  effort  nearly  every  child  knows  the  notes 
of  the  crow,  robin,  oriole,  yellow  warbler  and  blue-jay. 

One  day,  when  the  first  class  of  kindergarten  children  had 
gone  into  the  park  to  listen  for  the  birds,  they  came  upon  a 
redstart,  singing  his  characteristic  song,  —  ^^  Zweeoo-weeoo- 
wecooT'  "Why,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  little  girls,  "it 
sounds  just  like  a  star,  but  it  only  has  three  points." 

In  regard  to  the  technical  work  of  this  department,  the 
progress  has  been  fair  throughout  the  school-year,  and,  at  its 
close,  four  little  girls  proudly  took  their  places  in  the  primary 
grade. 

Primary  Class.  Through  the  influence  of  kinder- 
garten training,  the  children  grow  into  the  more  self- 
reliant  and  independent  work  of  this  class,  in  which 
individual  development  is  the  dominant  note.  Here 
is  Miss  Alice  M.  Lane's  report  of  the  results  attained 
in  their  cases  i  — 

The  work  of  the  primary  class  in  the  girls'  department  has 
been  along  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years. 

The  aim  has  been  to  gain  the  free  and  individual  develop- 
ment of  each  child,  by  allowing  her,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
follow  out  her  own  intellectual  interests  and  by  encouraging 
her  to  the  highest  attainment  in  mental  progress. 

Work  in  nature  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  pro- 
gramme, being  full  of  fresh  delights  and  abounding  in  pleastir- 
able  discoveries  respecting  our  animate  and  inanimate  friends. 
Through  the  study  of  language,  which  with  us  is  closely  related 
to  work  in  nature,  they  find  expression  for  their  awakened 
interests  and  novel  experiences. 
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AH  of  the  little  girls  enjoyed  the  work  of  reproducing 
leaves,  fruits,  nuts,  maps  or  designs  in  clay  or  with  pins  upon 
cushions, —  an  accomplishment  which  was  called  by  one  child 
"  drawing." 

A  visit  to  the  state  house  and  to  Boston  common  furnished 
material  for  many  lessons  upon  our  form  of  government  and 
for  talks  upon  the  history  of  Boston.  The  work  of  the  class 
in  arithmetic  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  satisfactory. 

The  girls  have  shown  ambition  and  interest  in  their  daily 
tasks,  and  most  of  them  have  made  good  progress. 

Music  Department  Music  offers  such  thorough 
enjoyment  to  the  little  blind  child  and  such  complete 
relaxation  from  the  daily  routine  of  the  school-room, 
that  no  urging  is  needed  to  secure  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  tiny  students  with  their  teacher  of  music. 
Miss  Elfie  M.  Fairbanks,  who  thus  summarizes  the 
year's  achievements :  — 

In  the  work  of  the  music  department  the  aim,  throughout 
the  year,  has  been  to  make  music  a  living  reality  and  not  a 
merely  mechanical  manipulation  of  the  keyboard. 

Fifteen  girls  have  received  instruction  on  the  pianoforte, 
while  two  of  these  have  also  studied  the  violin.  All  the  girls 
have  had  daily  instruction  in  singing  and  training  in  the  recog- 
nition of  tones,  with  frequent  lessons  in  elementary  harmony. 
As  a  whole,  the  pupils  have  worked  with  interest  and  zeal  and 
have  made  good  progress. 

One  evening  each  week  has  been  devoted  to  reading  about 
the  world  of  music,  and  the  brief  selections  of  matter  relating 
to  music  or  musicians  have  been  listened  to  with  earnest  at- 
tention. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  children  have  been  allowed  to  play 
to  each  other,  and  the  "little  concerts,''  as  they  called  these 
occasions,  have  been  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to 
the  participants. 

Boys'  Section.  Kindergarten.  Here  are  taken 
the   first   timid   steps   on   the   path   which   leads   to 
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heights  towering  so  far  beyond  the  little  climbers  that 
an  immediate  revelation  of  them  might  well  over- 
shadow the  delights  of  the  successive  gifts,  occupa- 
tions and  games.  But  in  serene  unconsciousness  of 
their  future  responsibilities  the  children  rejoice  in  the 
sunlit  way.  Miss  Grace  W.  Thomas  describes  the 
possibilities  of  the  work  as  follows :  — 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  record  the  progress  of  each  individual  child. 

Be  it  yours  to  give  bread  unto  men 

Be  it  mine  to  give  men  unto  themselves, 

are  the  words  expressing  the  life  purpose  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  kindergarten.  This  work,  as  a  rich  legacy,  he  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  his  humble  followers. 

In  this  department  there  have  been  sixteen  little  boys,  many 
of  whom,  even  if  they  had  their  sight,  could  not  be  reckoned 
normal  children.  Their  lives  were  sadly  fettered.  What  could 
be  done  to  free  them  has  been  the  problem,  which  has  daily 
presented  itself  to  us. 

But  encouraging  signs  of  progress  have  not  been  wanting. 
The  games,  the  walks  and  other  physical  exercises  have  tended 
to  develop  freedom  in  bodily  activity.  A  marked  improvement 
has  been  noted  in  the  children's  ability  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts  on  the  continued  stories,  which  are  read  to  them  daily. 
At  the  tables,  in  their  work  with  the  gifts  and  occupations,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  their  powers  of  perception  had  steadily 
increased,  and  the  ability  to  express  what  has  been  revealed  to 
them  has  likewise  grown  in  proportion. 

The  work  in  nature  has  been  one  of  the  most  hopeful  feat- 
ures of  the  year's  work.  As  opportunities  have  offered,  the 
children  have  been  taken  out  to  breathe  in  the  freedom  of 
« God's  out-of-doors."  To  its  influence  their  young  hearts 
have  been  wonderfully  responsive. 

Primary  Class.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
children  respond  to  the  teachings  of  the  kindergarten 
and   bring  to  this  higher  grade  the  results  of  such 
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trainings  to  continue  here  the  development  of  mind, 
body  and  heart.  Miss  L.  Henrietta  Stratton  has 
given  the  following  account  of  the  year*s  work :  — 

The  class  of  1900  numbered  ten.  The  record  of  work  for 
the  year  is  quite  satisfactory,  although  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  the  prospect  was  not  as  bright  as  in  some  previous 
years.  These  boys  did  not  manifest  a  spirit  of  investigation 
and  were  not  mentally  alert,  but,  on  looking  back  at  the  dose 
of  the  year,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  have  grown  stronger  both 
physically  and  intellectually  and,  on  the  whole,  have  made 
commendable  progress.  The  development  in  some  cases  has 
been  very  slow  and  has  required  much  patience  and  individual 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  class  has  done  excellent  work  in  reading.  One  of  their 
number  reads  as  rapidly  with  his  fingers  as  the  average  boy  of 
the  same  age  who  has  his  sight.  Instruction  in  reading  was 
begun  with  two  boys  who  were  thought  to  be  too  weak  men- 
tally to  learn.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  the  task  was  ac- 
complished and  at  the  end  of  the  term  both  boys  were  reading 
from  books. 

It  has  always  been  hard  for  the  children  to  learn  to  write, 
since  proficiency  in  this  art  does  not  appeal  to  them  tangibly 
or  through  any  sense  and  fails  to  attract  or  interest  them,  but 
the  exercise  has  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  training 
brain  and  hand  to  work  together.  In  some  cases  the  attempt 
to  teach  the  square-hand  method  of  writing  has  been  neces- 
sarily abandoned,  but  in  no  case  has  a  pupil  failed  to  learn  to 
read. 

Their  modelling  in  day  has  been  very  good.  The  children 
enjoy  this  work  as  much  as  anything  which  they  do,  and  they 
form  a  happy  little  group  when  they  are  seated  around  the 
tables,  busily  engaged  in  shaping  some  object.  They  have 
made  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  cups  and  saucers,  pitchers  and  can* 
dlesticks.     Some  of  their  articles  have  been  baked  and  glazed. 

Music  Department.  The  use  of  Miss  Fletcher's 
"  musical  simplex  system  "  has  been  so  fully  set  forth 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  its  value. 
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as  proved  by  the  advancement  of  the  little  boys 
through  instruction  by  this  method.  These  results 
are  admirably  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
Miss  Eleanor  Maud  Hamilton's  record  of  the  year's 
work :  — 

During  the  last  school-year  18  boys  have  studied  music,  begin- 
ning their  work  with  the  *'  Fletcher  musical  simplex  system/'  the 
value  of  which  to  our  blind  children  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  results  obtained  by  its  use  and  by  the  interest  and  appre- 
ciation inculcated  by  this  mode  of  teaching.  Although  the  prog- 
ress of  the  several  boys  has  varied  greatly,  the  average  advance 
has  quite  realized  all  expectations. 

The  work  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  three  classes  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  — 

In  musical  history,  the  boys  have  studied  the  lives  of  Pales- 
trina,  Scarlatti,  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Rossini. 

They  can  read  and  write  easily  the  Braille  system  of  musical 
notation. 

They  are  able  to  distinguish  all  intervals  and  almost  any  tone. 

They  can  play  all  the  scales  (major  and  minor)  with  correct 
fingering,  each  hand  alone ;  the  triads  of  all  scales  in  the  three 
positions ;  cadences  in  all  keys,  commencing  with  the  root  posi- 
tions or  either  of  the  inversions  of  the  triads ;  dominant  and  di- 
minished sevenths  in  any  key,  resolving  them;  several  brief 
selections  from  Orth's  Mother  Goose  Songs  without  Words^  plac- 
ing  the  hand  in  a  good  position,  and  one  piece  from  Faelten's 
Reader  in  any  key,  major  or  minor. 

The  boys  of  the  second  class  have  completed  the  elementary 
course,  which  was  pursued  by  the  older  pupils  last  year,  and  the 
youngest  children  or  those  of  the  third  class  have  accomplished 
about  one  half  of  this  work.  Nearly  all  the  boys  have  taken  a 
g^eat  delight  in  this  study  and  have  been  willing  workers. 

Department  of  Manual  Training.  Both  the  little 
boys  and  the  little  girls  follow  out  a  well-arranged 
course  of  manual  training,  which  is  excellently  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  growing  organisms,  and, 
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while  holding  their  voluntary  interest,  imparts  strength 
to  weak  muscles  and  increases  mental  vigor.  Miss 
Laura  A.  Brown  briefly  narrates  the  successful  work 
of  this  department  as  follows :  — 

In  the  department  of  manual  training,  knitting  and  sewing 
have  been  regularly  taught  according  to  the  system  followed  in 
previous  years.  There  have  been  forty-eight  pupils,  twenty-seven 
of  whom  were  girls,  and  twenty-one  boys. 

The  work  has  progressed  smoothly  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  advance  made  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Not  only  were  greater  skill  and  dexterity  ac- 
quired in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  but  a  corresponding  mental  de- 
velopment was  distinctly  noticeable. 

Work  of  the  Primary  Department. 

When  the  boys  have  attained  the  proud  distinction 
of  promotion  to  this  department,  they  scorn  to  be  des- 
ignated '*  kindergarten  children  "  and  desire  due  stress 
to  be  laid  upon  their  new-found  dignity  as  "  primary 
boys."  An  incentive  to  greater  diligence  is  thus  fur- 
nished, and  the  result  is  shown  in  a  sturdier  effort 
and  a  deeper  purpose.  Without  instituting  new 
methods  or  abandoning  the  healthful  and  regenerative 
activities  of  the  kindergarten  course,  the  lines  of  work 
in  this  department  broaden  and  widen  to  find  outlet 
for  the  larger  capabilities  of  the  growing  boy.  The 
progress  in  this  direction  during  the  last  twelve 
months  has  been  marked,  while  the  strong  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  cooperation  and  forbearance 
throughout  this  household,  as  well  as  in  every  one 
connected  with  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  has 
been  most  commendable  and  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  noted  in  the  history  of  the  year. 
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Literary  Classes*  The  regular  course  which  has 
here  been  established  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  its  two  teachers,  Miss  Bertha  G.  Hop- 
kins and  Miss  Anna  Parish  Knapp,  is  free  from  stereo- 
typed forms  and  seeks  by  natural  and  progressive 
methods  the  development  of  each  young  individual. 
Miss  Hopkins,  the  teacher  of  senior  standing,  thus 
recounts  the  labors  of  the  year :  — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  in  September,  1899,  this 
department  opened  with  an  enrolment  of  twenty  pupils.  Of 
these,  twelve  had  been  here  during  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
remaining  eight  were  transferred  from  the  kindergarten.  On 
account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  one  new  teacher 
was  added  to  the  literary  department 

The  pupils  have  been  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge  attained.  All  have  received  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  both  in  the  ^'  square-hand " 
method  and  in  the  Braille  point  system,  language,  geography, 
history  and  the  study  of  nature.  The  object  of  the  work  in  the 
last  three  subjects  has  been  not  only  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  people  about  which  they  study,  but  to  widen 
their  horizon  and  create  an  interest  in  more  remote  parts  of  the 
world. 

With  few  exceptions  the  boys  have  completed  the  course  so 
satisfactorily  that  nearly  all  have  been  advanced  in  grade,  while 
the  seven  students  who  formed  the  highest  class  were  promoted  at 
the  end  of  the  school-year  to  the  institution  at  South  Boston. 

Music  DeparimtnL  Under  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker, 
the  study  of  music  has  continued  in  this  department, 
as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten,  to  be  taught  according 
to  the  principles  of  Miss  Fletcher's  *'  musical  simplex 
system,'*  to  which,  in  its  results  for  little  blind  children, 
too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  for  its  presentation 
of  "learning  by  doing,". for  its  inculcation  by  natural 
methods  and  for  its  union  of  the  interests  of  blind  and 
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seeing  in  the  use  of  musical  symbols.  Of  her  work 
among  the  boys  of  this  department,  Miss  Tucker, 
speaks  as  follows:  — 

In  the  musical  studies  of  the  boys*  primary  department  fourteen 
boys  have  received  instruction  in  playing  upon  the  pianoforte, 
three  on  the  violin,  two  on  the  flute,  two  on  the  clarinet,  and  six 
on  brass  instruments,  two  of  the  latter  beginning  the  work  in 
January,  1900.  The  boys  have  been  taught  musical  notation  by 
the  use  of  Miss  Fletcher's  ''  musical  simplex  system,"  that  most 
delightful  of  methods  for  little  children,  by  which  they  pass  natu- 
rally and  easily  into  the  complexity  of  musical  knowledge,  without 
realizing  that  it  is  other  than  a  pleasant  game. 

Close  study  has  been  given  to  intervals  and  chords,  and  the  ear 
has  been  carefully  trained.  A  class  in  singing  has  had  daily 
practice,  following  a  line  of  work  similar  to  that  taught  in  public 
schools.  The  results  obtained  have  been  satisfactory  considering 
the  limited  amount  of  time  allowed  for  practice.  / 

Department  of  Manual  Training.  The  system  of 
work  in  knitting  and  sewing,  which  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  kindergarten  child,  here  gives  place  to 
a  course  of  wood  sloyd,  which  awakens  a  fresh  in- 
terest in  the  half-grown  lad,  to  whom  the  use  of  tools 
is  always  a  joy.  A  systematic  training  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
every  side  of  a  boy*s  nature,  and  the  success  of  this 
branch  of  education  in  our  school  is  unquestionable. 
Miss  Martha  E.  Hall  thus  describes  the  training  of 
her  pupils  in  this  work: — 

Each  of  the  nineteen  boys  has  spent  one  recitation  period 
every  day  in  the  sloyd  room  during  the  past.  year.  Those  who 
had  already  received  a  year's  training  in  this  work  were  able 
to  continue  the  regular  course  from  the  point,  at  which  they  had 
left  it  in  the  previous  June,  and  during  the  past  year  these 
have  not  only  completed  the  elementary  course,  but  have  also 
begun   the  work  arranged  for  boys  of  the  seventh   grade,- with 
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such  changes  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pupils.  The  difficulty  in  copying  the  models  was  greatly  in- 
creased for  them  by  the  use  of  the  third  dimension,  thickness, 
for  they  found  it  much  harder  to  plane  four  surfaces  true  than 
only  two,  as  heretofore.  A  few  of  the  most  ambitious  boys 
completed  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  and  made  a  few  models 
utilized  in  the  eighth  division. 

The  boys  who  entered  this  department  from  the  kindergarten 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  have  pursued  the  ordinary 
elementary  course  for  beginners. 

The  ability  of  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  tools  was  as  marked  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  their 
interest  in  the  work  has  remained  unabated  and  their  progress 
during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness 
to  the  firm  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren for  many  gifts  and  benefits  bestowed  upon  them  during 
the  past  year. 

The  musical  interests  of  the  little  school  have  been  furthered 
by  the  gift  of  a  pianoforte  from  Mrs.  Whitney,  through  her  son, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Whitney. 

Mr.  }ohn  M.  Rodocanachi  has  again  most  generously  remem- 
bered the  needs  of  the  kinder  orchestra  and  has  given  twenty  dol- 
lars for  new  instruments  for  the  little  band  of  tiny  musicians. 

The  products  of  garden  and  orchard  have  come  in  bountiful 
measure  from  Mr^.  W.  H.  Slocum  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Fowler, 
both  of  Jamaica  Plain,  from  Mrs.  L.  B.  Schwarz  and  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott  Bigelow  of  Brookline,  Miss  Cornelia  A.  French  of  Boston, 
Miss  Brown  of  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Joseph  Burns  of  Taunton,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Randall  of  Portland,  Maine,  Mr.  Noonan  of  Dorchester, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens  of  Marlborough,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Allen  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Kirkham  of  Springfield,  Temple  Adath  Israel,  the  Flower 
Mission  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Boston 
and  from  the  Mission  Band  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Wol- 
laston,  which  also  donated  bed-linen.  A  gift  of  jelly  has  been 
presented  by  Mrs.  £.  D.  Bell  of  Dorchester. 

Articles  of  clothing  have  been  received  from  the  employment 
department  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  from  Mrs.  Richard  Free- 
man of  Wollaston,  the  Misses  Ware  of  Cambridge  and  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Swift  of  Waquoit  Mrs.  Robert  Reed  of  Jamaica  Plain  and 
Miss  Atwood  of  Chelsea  have  assisted  in  clothing  two  of  the  little 
girls. 

Miss  Mollie  Learned  of  New  London,  Conn.,  manifested  her 
interest  in  the  little  school  by  the  gift  of  five  dollars.  At 
Christmas  time  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies  sent  ten  dollars  for 
Christmas  gifts,  while  a  generous  supply  of  candy  in  dainty 
boxes  was  presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Gunaris.  The  gift  of 
ice-cream   and  cake  from  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  and  Mrs.  £. 
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Preble  Motley  made  the  occasion  one  of  festivity,  long  to  be 
remembered  Candy  was  also  sent  to  the  children  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Glover  and  Mr.  Howard  Wade. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  children  were  invited  to  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  each  was  presented  with  a 
potted  plant 

The  children  enjoyed  to  the  full  a  drive  through  the  parks, 
followed  by  a  feast  of  strawberries, —  a  pleasure  made  pos- 
sible by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nelson  Curtis,  who  gave  twenty 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  They  were  further  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack  for  a  delightful  sleigh-ride. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Helen  W.  Aubin  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  one  of  the  little  boys  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tion at  the  Children's  Island  Sanitarium  in  Marblehead. 

Dancing  lessons  have  been  given  to  the  little  ones  by  the 
Misses  Gill  and  their  friends,  the  season  ending  with  a  Ger- 
man, for  which  bells  were  provided  by  Miss  Nichols. 

A  musical  entertainment  was  furnished  for  the  children's  pleas- 
ure by  the  ''  Hospital  Music  Fund,"  through  Dr.  John  Dixwell. 

Eight  tickets  for  a  concert  by  the  Apollo  Club  were  sent  to 
the  children  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Basford 

A  band  of  young  people  at  Crow  Point,  Hingham,  acting 
under  the  kindly  guidance  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Scudder,  held  a  fair 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
amounted  to  $278.39.  This  sum  was  received  too  late  to  ap- 
pear in  our  accounts  for  this  year,  but  it  will  be  duly  entered 
in  our  next  annual  report.  Mrs.  Scudder  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Downer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  constant  associates  of  Dr.  Howe,  Charles  Sumner, 
Horace  Mann  and  Theodore  Parker. 

Gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  been  received 
from  Mrs.  Frank  Stevens  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens 
of  Marlborough,  and  additions  to  the  library  have  been  made 
by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Jackson  of  Newton,  Miss  Oliver  of  Southborough 
and  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  who  gave  Christmas  at  Deacon  Hacketfs 
and  How  Tommy  saved  the  Bam,  The  musical  library  was  en- 
riched by  the  gift  of  A  Naples  Lullaby^  from  Dr.  A.  P.  Reed 
of  Naples,  Maine. 

TTie  Jamaica  Plain  News  and  The  Junior  Christian  Endeavor 
World  have  been  sent  gratuitously  to  the  little  school  by  their 
publishers  throughout  the  year. 


LIST  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


Abbott,  Edna  May. 
Allen,  Mary  K. 
Anderson,  Elizabeth. 
Barabesic,  Lucy. 
Brannicky  Elizabeth. 
Brayman,  Edith  I. 
Bums,  Nellie.' 
Clark,  Helen  F. 
Curran,  Mary  I. 
Finnegan,  Alice. 
Flaudo,  Rena. 
Foss,  Jessie  K 
Goodale,  Elcina  A. 
Gray,  Nettie  C. 
Hamilton,  Annie  A. 
Hamlet,  Ethel. 
Knap,  Mary  G. 
Langdon,  Margarita. 
Mather,  Flora  L. 
McGiU,  Marie. 
Miller,  Gladys. 
Miller,  Margaret. 
Miller,  Mildred  H. 
Minahan,  Annie  £. 
Noonan,  Marian  L. 
Perella,  Julia. 
RandaU,  Helen  I. 
Smith,  Elena. 
Viles,  Alison  P. 
Walsh,  Annie. 
Watts,  Kate. 
Wilde,  Agnes. 
Anderson,  Adolf  A. 
Bardsley,  William  E. 
Bates,  Harold  W. 
Bixby,  Charles  A. 
Blood,  Howard  W. 


Casey,  Frank  A. 
Corliss,  William  A. 
Cotton,  Chesley  L. 
Crandall,  Daniel  L. 
Cummings,  Edwin, 
Curran,  Edward. 
Curran,  John. 
Ellis,  John  W. 
Farley,  Charles. 
Gibson,  Leon  S. 
•  Giles,  Lawrence  F. 
Goyette,  Arthur. 
Graham,  William. 
Hamlett,  Clarence  S. 
Hart,  D.  Frank. 
Hickey,  Bernard. 
Jean,  Ludge. 
Jordan,  John  W. 
Kettlewell,  Gabriel. 
Kirshen,  Morris. 
McDonough,  William. 
McQueeney,  William. 
MUls,  Walter  F. 
Musante,  Anthony. 
Nelson,  Charles  S. 
Pierce,  Charles  F. 
Rawson,  Willey. 
Ray,  Edward  R. 
Rodrigo,  Joseph  L. 
Ryan,  Michael  J. 
Sacco,  Nicola. 
Safford,  Robert  F. 
Stringer,  Thomas. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  B. 
Tyner,  Edward  T. 
•Wetherell,  John. 
White,  Thomas  K 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

For  the  Year  ending  August  31, 1900. 

I  Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  September  i,  1899 r    .  ^I3«075.5i 

Legacies  :  — 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall, 3,000.00 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee, 25,ooaoo 

Robert  C.  Billings, 10,000.00 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Tnomdike, 5,ooaoo 

Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Tolman, 500.00 

Edward  D.  Peters, Soaoo 

Misa  Dorothy  Roffe, 500.00 

Gifts: — 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund  (additional),     ....  3oaoo 

Endowment  fund, ^4*709*77  ) 

Endowment  fund,  through  Ladies'  Auxiliary                     >  6^37.27 

Society, 1,727.50 } 

Annual  subscriptions  through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society, .  6,841.76 

Board  and  tuition 7*355'>i 

Rents,*..    . 1,238.12 

Income  from  investments, 16,127.81 

l9S»875-68 

Expenses, 

Maintenance, ^20,922.53 

Expenses  on  houses  let, 3^33 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 90.89 

Taxes  and  annuity,  Jackson  estate,  Wachusett  street,  .    .         594*32 
Invested, 48,000.00 


Balance  September  i,  1900, 


I69. 


09i977«07 
25398.61 

I95375.68 


PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE   KINDERGARTEN, 

« 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund, ^13,000.00 

Nancy  Bartlett  fund, 500.00 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 90,000.00 

Miss  Harriet  Otis  Craft  fund 6,000.00 

Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Edmands  fund, 5.000.00 

Eugenia  F.  Parnham  fund 1,015.00 

Albert  Olover  fund, 1,000.00 

Moses  Kimball  fund, 1,000.00 

Mrs.  "Warren  B.  Potter  fund, 2C,ooo.oo 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fund 8,500.00 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund 500XX) 

Mrs.  Qeorge  W.  Wales  funci^ 10,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, ^161,515.00 
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A  mtmnt  brtrnght  forward t $161,515.00 

Legacies  :  — 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew, 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  \V.  Baker, 2.500.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker, 9,000.00 

Sydney  Bartlett, 10,000.00 

Robert  C.  Billings, 10,000.00 

Samnel  A.  Borden, 4,250.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford, 1 90.00 

Jc^n  W.  Carter, 500.00 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 5,000.00 

George  E.  Downs, 3,ooaoo 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Dwight, 4,000.00 

Mary  B.  Emmons, 1,000.00 

John  Poster, 5,000.00 

Mrs  Elizabeth  W.  Gay, 7,93ixx> 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gifford, 5.000.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall, 3,000.00 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert, 700.00 

Elisha  T.  Loring, iq,ooo.oo 

Augustus  D.  Manson, 8,134.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh, 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Perkins, 10,000.00 

Edward  D.  Peters, 500.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Pickman, 1,000.00 

Francis  L.  Pratt, 100.00 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe, 500.00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch, 10,000.00 

Miss  Rebeccs  Salisbury, 200.00 

ioseph  Scholfield, 3,000.00 

Ars.  Elisa  B.  Seymour, 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer, 10,000.00 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike, 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Tolman, 500.00 

Royal  \V.  Turner, 24,082.00 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner, 7*574-00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  \Vare, 3,500.00 

Mary  H.  Watson, 100.00 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  \Vhitney, 100.00 

Miss  Betsy  S.  Wilder, 500.00 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 5,000.00 

Almira  P.  Winslow, 306.80 

Transcript  ten-dollar  fund, 5*666.95 

Funds  from  other  donations, 60,452.25 

1404,7x2.00 

Real  estate  subject  to  annuity, 8,i;oo.oo 

Cash  in  the  treasury, 25,098.61 

Land,  buildings,  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, Jamaica  Plain, 258,877.00 

Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  kindergarten,  .    1697,987.61 


KINDERGARTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 
List  of  Contributors 

From  August  31,  1899,  to  September  i,  1900. 

A  friend, $0.25 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  Devens,  Charlestown,      ....  10.00 

Bemis,  J.  M., 15.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott, 100.00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, i.oo 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  Washington,  D.C.,    .     .     .  5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  N., 10.00 

B.  R.  S., 51P0 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews, 10.00 

Bullard,  Miss  Katherine  £., 15.00 

Cabot,  Louis  H., 10.00 

Children  of   Miss   Bean's  class  in  the   Sunday-school 

of  Harvard  Church,  Brookline, 10.00 

Children   of  the  Primary  class  in  the  Sunday-school 

of  Harvard  Church,  Brookline, 5.00 

Children  of  the  Florence  Kindergarten, 5.00 

Children   of   Miss   Sheldon's   Kindergarten,    Herbert 

street,  Salem, 7.00 

Children   of    Miss    Seeger's    School,   Jamaica   Plain,  19.06 

Clapp,  Miss  Helen, 2.00 

Class  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Congregational 

Society  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Cummings',     ...  5.26 

Codman,  Edward  W., 5.00 

Coolidge,  John  T., 10.00 

Crosby,  Sumner, 5.00 

Curtis,  Miss  Bella  P., ....  5.00 

Dabney,  Miss  Roxana  L.,  Milton, 3.00 

Dalton,  C.  H.,        10.00 

Downer,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Dorchester, 50.00 

Drew,  Frank,  Worcester, " 2.50 

Amount  carried  forward^ $325.07 
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Amount  brought farwardy $325.07 

Ellis,  George  H.,        75-oo 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L., 10.00 

Famham,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Fay,  Henry  H., 100.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M.,       1,000.00 

Forbes,  Mrs.  William  H., 10.00 

Hale,  Mrs.  Robert, 5.00 

Hemenway,  Miss  Clara, 20.00 

HiU,  Mrs.  S.  A., i.oo 

Howe,  Mrs.  James  H., 10.00 

Hunnewell,  F.  W., 100.00 

lasigi,  Miss  Mary  V., 15.00 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  from  Mrs.  Eliot,     .     .  100.00 
In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews,     ....  100.00 
In  memory  of  his  mother,  from  M.  S.  Kettell,  Brook- 
line,      100.00 

Jennings,  Miss  Julia  F.,  Wellesley, i.oo 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W., 50.00 

Knapp,  George  B., 25.00 

Lee,  Elliot  C,  .     . 7S-oo 

Leeds,  Miss  Caroline  T.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Lend-a-hand  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church   in 

Worcester, 5,00 

Lombard,  the  Misses, 10.00 

Lord,  John,  Lawrence, 50.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B.,    .     .     .     . 1,000.00 

M.  M.  D., 100.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold, 100.00 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  P.,         25.00 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler, 25.00 

Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C, 25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie, 40.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Sarah  H.,      ...     * 10.00 

Otis,  Mrs.  William  C, 20.00 

Peabody,  the  Misses,  Cambridge, 50.00 

Peabody,  F.  H,, 100.00 

Pierce,  Wallace  L., 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3,788.07 
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Awumnt  brought  forward^ $3t788.o7 

Primary  Department  of  the  Union   Church   Sunday* 

school  of  Wejmouth  and  Braintree, i5-oo 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Cambridge  by  Mary  Wood- 
man, Anna  Woodman,   Molly  Gardner,  Katharine 

Dorr,  and  Josephine  Dorr, 33-ii 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  given  by  the  pupils   of 

Perkins  Institution,  February  22,  1900,     ....  42.69 

Rajrmond,  Master  Fairfield  Eager, 5.00 

"Relief," 100.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Catharine  L., 15.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B., 5.00 

Seabury,  the  Misses,  New  Bedford, 25.00 

Shepard,    Mrs.   Otis  (Emily  K   Shepard),    Brookline,  6.00 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  D., 25.00 

Sohier,  Miss  K  L., 25.00 

St  Agnes  Guild  of  Trinity  Parish,  Melrose,    ....  5.00 

Standish,  Miss  Adelaide, 50.00 

Stockwell,  Miss  M.  Louise, i.oo 

Story,  Mrs.  George  O., 2.00 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,    ....  89.18 
Sunday-school  of   the   Shepard   Church,    Cambridge, 

through  Mr.  Henry  T.  Burrage,  treasurer,  ....  17.62 

Talbot*  Mrs.  Thomas  H., 3.00 

Thacher,  Miss  Elizabeth  B., 50.00 

''The    Cranford    Ladies,"    tlirough   Miss    Annie  C. 

Thornton, 75-o^ 

Tolman,  Miss  Elizabeth, i.io 

Upham,  Mrs.  Evelina, i.oo 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C,  Milton, 10.00 

Walnut  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Roxbury,  .     .  5.00 

Welch,  Charles  A., 50.00 

White,  Prof.  C.  J., 25.00 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Ome, 5.00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary, 15.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  J 5.00 

Williams,  Miss  Louise  H., 15.00 

Williams,  Miss  Ruth, 100.00 

Young,  Charles  L., 100.00 

*4»709-77 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual   subscriptions  through  the   Ladies'   Auxiliary 

Society,  Miss  S.  £.  Lane,  treasurer, $5,654.00 

Cambridge    Branch,    through    Mrs.    £.    C.   Agassiz, 

treasurer, 518.76 

Dorchester    Branch,   through    Mrs.   J.    Henry   Bean, 

treasurer, '  .         206.00 

Lynn  Branch,  through  Mr.  L.  K.  Blood, 109.00 

Milton  Branch,  through  Mrs.  William  Wood,  treasurer,         140.00 
Worcester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Harring- 
ton, treasurer, 214.00 

$6,841.76 


All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  list^  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer^ 
No.  jj  State  street^  Bostony  or  to  the  Director^  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston^  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which  they  may  find  in  it, 

EDWARD   JACKSON,   Treasurer, 

Na  53  Statb  Strbzt  (Room  840),/ Boston. 


DONATIONS    AND    SUBSCRIPTIONS    FOR 

THOMAS  STRINGER. 

From  August  31,  1899,  to  September  x,  1900. 

A.  B., $10.00 

Ballou,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 10.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Conklin,  Berkeley,  Cal., 10.00 

Bryant,  Mr.  John  D., 5.00 

Buxton,  Dr.  B.  H.,  New  York, 15.00 

Calvary   Presbyterian    Sunday-school,   Wyncote,    Pa., 

through  Mr.  Homer  L.  Pond, 20.50 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.,  New  York,       ....  25.00 

Amount  carried forwardy $95 '50 
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Amount  brought  fonvard^ ^95*50 

Children  of  the   Ashmont   Hall   School,   Dorchester, 

through  Miss  Mary  E.  Nightingale, 6.25 

Children  of  the  first  grade  of  Winthrop  School,  Brook- 
line,      1. 00 

Children  of  Miss  Katherine  C.  Baker's  class  of  the 

Cogswell  Primary  School,  Ipswich, 2.00 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Washington  County,  Pa.,     .  25.00 

Churchill,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,    ...  2.00 

Conant,  Miss  Grace  W.,  Wellesley  Hills, 2.00 

Conrad,  Master  Willie  Britton, 10.00 

Dow,  Miss  Lucia  A.,  Milton, 25.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 50.00 

First  Parish  Boys'  Club, 5.00 

George,  Master  Robert  Hudson, 1.00 

Gribbel,  Mr.  John,  Philadelphia,        ...  50.00 

Hatch,  Mrs.  Jennie  B.,  Reading,       5.00 

Heath,  Mrs.  Sarah  A., 5.00 

Hudson,  Miss  Mary  R., i.oo 

Infant  class  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  Howard  Sunday- 
school,  Bulfinch  street,  Boston, 6.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Everett, 25.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 2.00 

Jenckes,  Dr.  J.  F., 3.00 

Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Washington  County, 

Pa., 37.00 

Keeler,  Mary  F.,  Circle  of  King's  Daughters,  Somer- 

ville, 3.00 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day, 25.00 

Kindergarten  at  Florence,  through  Miss  Frances   H. 

Look, 5.00 

Kindergarten  department  of  Washington  Street  Baptist 

Church,  Lynn, 5.00 

Lilly  Kindergarten  at  Florence,  through  Miss  Frances 

H.  Look, 5.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 50.00 

May,  Miss  Eleanor  G.,  trustee  of  Lydia  Maria  Child 

fund, 35-00 

Amount  carried forwardy $486.75 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $486.75 

McGonnigle,  Mr.  Robert  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  ....  2.50 

Mission  Band  of  Congregational  Church,  Wollaston,    .  2.00 

Moore,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Brookline, 2.50 

Morse,  Mrs.  £.  Rollins  (annual), 5.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie, 10.00 

Peyraud,  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  J.  (annual),    ....  i.oo 

Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L., 10.00 

Primary  class  in  Sunday-school   of     Walnut   Avenue 

Congregational  Church, 5.00 

Primary    department    of    Immanuel     Sunday-school, 

through  Miss  Antoinette  Clapp, 10.00 

Reed,  Mrs.  Henrietta  M., 50.00 

"Rodelmer," 2.75 

Sohier,  Miss  Mary  D., 25.00 

Sunday-school  of  First  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  through  Mr.  Robert  D.  McGonnigle,  7.50 
Treat,  Mr.  M.  C,  Washington,  Pa.,  through  Mr.  John 

A.  Mcllvaine,  Jr., 10.00 

Wales,  Mrs.  George  W., 50.00 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L., 10.00 

Zakrzewska,  Dr.  Marie, 5.00 

$695.00 

Permanent  Fund  for  Thomas  Stringer. 

A.  B., $100.00 

Eckersley,  Mr.  James,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y., 25.00 

Friend  C, 10.00 

Income  from  the  Glover  Fund,     ...:....  40.00 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B., 100.00 

$275.00 
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DONATIONS  THROUGH   THE   LADIES'   AUXILIARY. 

"A.  E.  S." $i.oo 

A  friend,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Ahl,  Mrs.  Daniel, 25.00 

Allan,  Mrs.  Bryce  J., 25.00 

Anonymous, 5.00 

Anonymous, i.oo 

Appleton,  Mrs.  R.  W., 5.00 

Bailey,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.,  Peterborough,  N.H.,       .     .  5.00 

Bailey,  Mr.  Edward  S., i.oo 

Ballard,  Miss  Elizabeth, 5.00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  Walter  C, 10.00 

Benedict,  Mrs.  William  L.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Bennett,  Mrs.  M.  S., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  A., 10.00 

Black,  Mrs.  George  N., 50.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Bowditch,  Mrs.  Alfred, 10.00 

Bowditch,  Mr.  William  I., 5.00 

Burgess,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  George  E., 3.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Joseph  S., 5.00 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  J.  F., 2.00 

Carruth,  Mr.  Frank  H.,  Roxbury, .  5.00 

Cary,  Miss  Georgiana  8., 4.00 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard, 9.00 

Chester,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Brookline, 2.00 

Child,  Miss  Helen  M.  C,  Cambridge,   ...  1.50 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Channing, 5.00 

Collar,  Mr.  William  C,  Rpxbury, 2.00 

Colman,  Mrs.  Moses, 10.00 

Cotting,  Mrs.  C.  K, 5.00 

Crane,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Dalton, 10.00 

Crane,  Gov.  W.  Murray, 25.00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Z.  Marshal,  Dalton,        30.00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Uriel  H., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $318.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $318.50 

Cross,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Cumston,  Mrs.  William,  Brookline  (since  died),       .     .  10.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Jr., 5.00 

Cushing,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Dabney,  Miss  Roxan^  L.,  Milton, 3.50 

Devlin,  Mr.  John  E., 15.00 

Donations  at  the  Annual  Reception, 3.00 

DuBois,  Mrs.  L.  G., 10.00 

Ernst,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower, '  5.00 

Famam,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  Haven,  Conn 25.00 

FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Desmond,  Brookline,        5.00 

French,  Miss  C.  A., 25.00 

Frothingham,  Miss  J.  W., 5.00 

Galloupe,  Mr.  Charles  W.,       25,00 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Augustus  P., 10.00 

Gardner,  Mr.  George  A.,     , 50.00 

Gavett,  Mrs.  S.  K,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Glover,  Mr.  Joseph  B,, ....  100.00 

Goddard,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Gooding,  Mrs.  T.  P., i.oo 

Green,  Mr.  Charles  G.,  North  Cambridge       ....  10.00 

Greene,  Miss  Emily,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Grew,  Mr.  Edward  S., 25.00 

Guild,  Miss  Harriet  J., 5.00 

Hall,  Miss  Laura  K, 5.00 

Hallowell,  Miss  Henrietta  T.,  Milton i.oo 

Hill,  Mrs.  L.  C, 5.00 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  D.  \\'., 50.00 

Hodges,  Miss  P.  C,       5.00 

HoUings,  Mrs.  H.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Howe,  the  Misses,  Brookline,       10.00 

Hunt,  Mrs.  William  D.,  Brookline,  • 5.00 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E., 5.00 

Kimball,  the  Misses,  Longwood,  ....          ...  10.00 

Leavitt,  Mr.  Frank  M.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Amount  carrUd forward^ $792.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $792.00 

Lockwood,  Mr.  Thomas  S., 5.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  Augustus  P., 10.00 

Loring,  the  Misses, S^-oo 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G., 20.00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline, 200.00 

Melvin,  Miss  Rebecca  S., 10.00 

Monks,  Mrs.  George  H.,  10.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Amelia, 20.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  K, 50.00 

*  Peabody,  Mr.  Francis  H., 90.00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  George  H., 50.00 

Perry,  Mrs.  C.  F., 2.00 

Peters,  Mrs.  Francis  A., 10.00 

Pickering,  Mrs.  Edward, 5.00 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L., 10.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  James  J., 5.00 

Schlesinger,  Mr.  Barthold,  Brookline, 10.00 

Schmidt,  Mr.  Arthur  P., 5.00 

Sherwin,  Mr.  Edward, 10.00 

Shumway,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Groton, i.oo 

Skinner,  Mr.  Francis,  Jr., 10.00 

Spalding,  Miss  Dora  N., 25.00 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  Mahlon  D., 100.00 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  Brookline, 15.00 

Sprague,  Dr.  Francis  P., 10.00 

Stetson,  Mr.  Amos  W., 20.00 

Stevenson,  Miss  Annie  B.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Stowell,  Mrs.  H.  B., 3.00 

Strong,  Mrs.  Alex., 15.00 

Tapley,  Mrs.  Anna  S.,    .     .     . 10.00 

Thayer,  Mr.  Bryon  T., 5.00 

Thomdike,  Mr.  Albert, 5.00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  William  E., 2.00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Roxbury,       .     .     .   ' i.oo 

Turner,  Miss  Esther  Parkman,  Brookline,       ....  i.oo 

Turner,  Oliver,  Brookline,        i.oo 

Vialle,  Mr.  C.  A., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,598.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $1,598.00 

Ware,  Miss  Mary  L., 25.00 

Warner,  Mr.  R.  L., 2.50 

Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  C, 10.00 

Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.,  Weymouth, 10.00 

Wesson,  Miss  Isabel, 5.00 

Whiting,  Miss  Anna  M.,  Newton, 5.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge, 15.00 

Whitman,  Mr.  James  H.,  Charlestown, 10.00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Charlestown, 10.00 

^  Whitney,  Miss  Kate  A., 5.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Maria  D., 5.00 

Willson,  Miss  Lucy  B.,  Salem, 5.00 

Windram,  Mrs.  Westwood  T., 10.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Woodman,  Mr.  Stephen  F.,  Jamaica  Plain,     ....  5.00 

Young,  Mr.  Calvin,  Dorchester, 2.00 

$1,727.50 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  Mira  S.  £.  Lanb,  TrHuurtr. 

Abbot,  Miss  A.  F., $1.00 

Abbot,  Miss  G.  E., i.oo 

Abbott,  Mrs.  J., 5.00 

Abel,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Adams,  Mr.  George,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Adams,  Mrs.  Hannah  P., 5.00 

Adams,  Mrs.  James,  Longwood, i.oo 

Adams,  Mrs.  Waldo, 5.00 

Adams,  Mr.  Walter  B., 10.00 

Alford,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  A.  N., 2.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  F.  R., 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  Thomas, 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  H., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $57.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $373.00 

Bartol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.,  D.D., 10.00 

Bass,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  Newton villej 10.00 

Baste,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H., 5.00 

Batcheller,  Mr.  Robert, 2.00 

Bates,  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  W., 2.00 

Batt,  Mrs.  C.  R.,   .    , 5.00 

Bayley,  Mrs.  M.  R., i.oo 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 25.00 

Belknap,  Mrs.  George  K,  Brookline, i.oo 

Bemis,  Mr.  J.  M., 5.00 

Bemis,  Mrs.  John  W., 2.00 

Berlin,  Dr.  Fanny, i.oo 

Berwin,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Alanson,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  A.  O., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  G.  T., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Miss  Helen  O., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  S., 10.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Brookline, 10.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Jr.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Billings,  Mrs.  J.  B., 2.00 

Blacker,  Miss  Eliza  F.,  Allston, 5.00 

Blackmar,  Mrs.  W.  W., 5.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  George  B., 15.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  Parkman, 5.00 

Blake,  Mr.  William  P., 5.00 

Boardman,  Miss  £.  D., 2.00 

Boardman,  Miss  Madeleine, 2.00 

Boland,  Dr.  K  S.,  South  Boston, 5.00 

Bolster,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Boody,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  P.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Vincent  Y., 2.00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  C.  F., 10.00 

Amount  carried forivard^ $564,00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $57.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Alley,  Mrs.  John  R.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Ames,  Rev.  Charles  G., 10.00 

Ames,  Mrs.  Frederick  L., 50.00 

Ames,  Miss  Mary  S., 50.00 

Amory,  Mrs.  C.  W., 50.00 

Amory,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Anderson,  Miss  Anna  F.,  Lowell, 2.00 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  F., 5.00 

Andrews,  Miss  Ellen, 10.00 

Anthony,  Mrs.  S.  Reed, 5.00 

Appleton,  Miss  Fanny  C, 2.00 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Archer,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  H.,  Charlestown, i.oo 

Armstrong,  Mr.  George  W., 10.00 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Richard, 2.00 

Atkins,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.,  Belmont, 5.00 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  Edward,  Brookline,        10.00 

Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B., 5.00 

Ayer,  Mrs.  Monroe, 2.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Bacon  J  Miss  Julia,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Mary  P.,  Roxbury, .  5.00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Hollis  R.,  Cambridge, 2.00 

Balch,  Miss  Elizabeth  A., 2.00 

Balch,  Mrs.  F.  G., 5.00 

Baldwin,  Mr.  E.  L., i.oo 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Bancroft,  Mrs.  J.  C,       5.00 

Bangs,  Miss  Edith, 10.00 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Edward, 5.00 

Barnard,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  E.,  Dorchester, 2.00 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Amos, i.oo 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Charles  B., 10.00 

Barron,  Mr.  Clarence  W 5.00 

Barstow,  Miss  C.  A 5.00 

Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  H., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $373.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $373.00 

Bartol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.,  D.D., 10.00 

Bass,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  Newtonvillej 10.00 

Basto,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H., 5.00 

Batcheller,  Mr.  Robert, 2.00 

Bates,  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  W., 2.00 

Batt,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  .     , 5.00 

Bayley,  Mrs.  M.  R., i.oo 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 25.00 

Belknap,  Mrs.  George  £.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Bemis,  Mr.  J.  M., 5.00 

Bemis,  Mrs.  John  W., 2.00 

Berlin,  Dr.  Fanny, i.oo 

Berwin,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Alanson,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  A.  O., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  G.  T., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Miss  Helen  O., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  S., 10.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Brookline, 10.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Jr.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Billings,  Mrs.  J.  B., 2.00 

Blacker,  Miss  Eliza  F.,  Allston, 5.00 

Blackmar,  Mrs.  W.  W., 5.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  George  B., 15  00 

Blake,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  Parkman, 5.00 

Blake,  Mr.  William  P., 5.00 

Boardman,  Miss  £.  D., 2.00 

Boardman,  Miss  Madeleine, 2.00 

Boland,  Dr.  K  S.,  South  Boston, 5.00 

Bolster,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Boody,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  P.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Vincent  Y., 2.00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  C.  F., 10.00 

Amount  carried fonvard^ $564.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $564.00 

Bradlee,  Mrs.  Caleb  D.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Bradt,  Mrs.  Julia  B., i.oo 

Bremer,  Mrs.  J.  L., 5.00 

Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M., 5.00 

Brewer,  Miss  Lucy  S., 10.00 

Bridge,  Mrs.  J.  G., i.oo 

Broughton,  Mrs.  U.  H., 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Abby  C, 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Atherton  T.,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Augusta  M., 5.00 

Brown,  Mr.  C.  H.  C,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Brown,  Miss  Rebecca  Warren, 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  N., 7.00 

Browne,  Miss  Harriet  T., 10.00 

Bruerton,  Mrs.  James,  Maiden, 10.00 

Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  D., 2.00 

Buliard,  Mr.  Stephen, 10.00 

BuUard,  Mrs.  William  S., 10.00 

Bullens,  Miss  Charlotte  L.,  Newton, i.oo 

BuUens,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Newton, i.oo 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Bunker,  Mr.  Alfred,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Sophia  K.,  Brookline,      .....  10.00 

Burkhardt,  Mrs.  P.  W., 'Brookline, 10.00 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Joseph, 5.00 

Burnham,  Mrs.  H.  D., 5.00 

Burnham,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr., 5.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  AUston,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Aubumdale,       ...          ....  10.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  I.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Readville, 10.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Charles  S., 2.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  William  S., 2.00 

Cabot,  Dr.  A.  T.,  .     .    '. 5.00 

Cabot,  Mr.  John  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Cabot,  Miss  Mary  K,  Brookline, 5.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Walter  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $782.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ I782.00 

Caldwell,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Calkins,  Miss  Mary  W., 2.00 

Capen,  Mr.  Samuel  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 3.00 

Carlton,  Mrs.  John,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Carpenter,  Mr.  F.  B., 5.00 

Carr,  Mrs.  Samuel, 10.00 

Carter,  Mrs.  George  R, 5.00 

Carter,  Mrs.  John  W.,  West  Newton, 5.00 

Carter,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth, 10.00 

Carter,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G., 20.00 

Cary,  Miss  Georgiana  S., i.oo 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard, i.oo 

Caryl,  Miss  Harriet  K, 2.00 

Case,  Mrs.  James  B., 5.00 

Cate,  Mr.  Martin  L.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Cate,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Center,  Mr.  Joseph  H.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  M.  L., 5.00 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Cleveland  A.,  Jamaica  Plain,  ....  5.00 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Frank  W., 5.00 

Channing,  Miss  Blanche  M.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Channing,  Mrs.  Walter,  Brookline, 5.00 

Chapin,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Chapman,  Mrs.  D.  R.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Chapman,  Miss  E.  D.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Chapman,  Miss  J.,  Cambridge,  2.00 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur, 5.00 

Chick,  Mrs.  I.  W., " .     .  2.00 

Choate,  Mr.  Charles  F., 10.00 

Church,  Mrs.  H.  A., i.oo 

Clapp,  Miss  Antoinette, 2.00 

Clapp,  Dr.  H.  C, 2.00 

Clapp,  Miss  Helen, 3.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  B.  C,      .   • 5.00 

Clark,  Miss  Eleanor  J., .  10.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Frederick  S., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $948.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, $948.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  J.  J., 2.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Clark,  Miss  Mary, 2.00 

Clark,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Beverly, 10.00 

Clement,  Mrs.  Hazen, 5.00 

Clerk,  Mrs.  W.  R,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Charles  K.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Francis  D., i.oo 

Coburn,  Mrs.  George  W., 25.00 

Cochrane,  Mrs.  Alexander, •  S-oo 

Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,       10.00 

Codman,  Mrs.  J.  Amory, 5.00 

Codman,  Mr.  Robert, 5.00 

Coffin,  Mrs.  C.  C, 2.00 

Coffin,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Cole,  Mr.  B.  E., 5.00 

Collamore,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Conant,  Mrs.  William  M., i.oo 

Conrad,  Mrs.  David,  Brookline, 2.00 

Converse,  Mrs.  C.  C, 5.00 

Converse,  Mrs.  E.  S., 5.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Algernon, 5.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Randolph, 10.00 

Cordis,  Mrs.  Edward,  Jamaica  Plain, *5.oo 

Corey,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Newton, 2.00 

Cotton,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Covel,  Mrs.  A.  S., 2.00 

Cowing,  Mrs.  Martha  W.,  West  Roxbury, 25.00 

Cox,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  Chestnut  Hill, 10.00 

Crafts,  Mrs.  James  M., 30.00 

Craig,  Mrs.  D.  R., 5.00 

Craigin,  Dr.  G.  A., 5.00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Aaron  M., 5.00 

Crane,  Mr.  Zenas,  Dalton,        ...  50.00 

Crehore,  Mrs.  G.  C, 5.00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Sarah  H., 5.00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R., 5.00 

Amount  carried forufardy $1,237.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $1,237.00 

Cumings,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  Jamaica  Plain,      ....  2.00 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 5.00 

Cummings,  Mr.  George  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Curtist  Mrs.  Charles  P., 20.00 

Curtis,  Mr.  George  W.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  H.  G., 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  F., 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Curtis,  the  Misses,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Curtis,  Mr.  William  O.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Cushing,  Mrs.  H.  W., 5.00 

Cushing,  Miss  Sarah  P., 5.00 

Cutler,  Mr.  C.  F., i.oo 

Cutler,  Mrs.  E.  G., 2.00 

Cutter,  Master  Edward  L.,  Dorchester, i.oo 

Cutter,  Mrs.  Ellen  M., i.oo 

Cutter,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  Dorchester, i.oo 

Cutts,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Dale,  Mrs.  Eben, 5.00 

Dana,  Mr.  Samuel  B., 10.00 

Dane,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Longwood, 2.00 

Danforth,  Mr.  James  H., 10.00 

Daniell,  Mrs.  Henry  W., 5.00 

Dary,  Mr.  George  A.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L., !     .     .     .  5.00 

Davis^  Mrs.  James  H.,  North  Andover  Depot,     .     .     .  5.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Joseph  E., 5.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Simon, « 3«oo 

Day,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Norwood, 2.00 

Day,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Egypt, 2.00 

Dean,  Mr.  Charles  A.,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Dehon,  Miss  Cornelia, 5.00 

Deland,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Dennison,  Mrs.  £.  W.  Brookline, 5.00 

Denny,  Mrs.  Arthur  B.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Denny,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,       2.00 

Derby,  Miss  Caroline, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward, (1,408.00 
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Amount  brought  fonvard^ $1,408.00 

Derby,  Mrs.  Hasket, 5.00 

Dewey,  Miss  Mary  E., 2.00 

Dexter,  Miss  RoseL., 5.00 

Dexter,  Miss  Sarah  V., 10.00 

Dillaway,  Mrs.  Charles  K.,  Roxbury, 1,00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  L.  S., 2.00 

Doliber,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Brookline, 5.00 

Dove,  Mrs.  G.  W.  W 2.00 

Dow,  Mrs.  R.  S., 2.00 

Downes,  Mrs.  Lilla  A.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Dowse,  Mrs.  Chas.  F., i.oo 

Draper,  Dr.  F.  W., 5.00 

Driscoll,  Mrs.  Dennis,  Brookline, 2.00 

Drost,  Mrs,  C.  A.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Drummond,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  James  R., 5.00 

Dunn,  Mrs.  £.  H., 2.00 

Dwight,  Mr.  Edmund  (since  died), 5.00 

Dwight,  Mrs.  James, x.oo 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas, x.oo 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr., x.oo 

Eager,  Mrs.  G.  H., 2.00 

Edmands,  Mr.  H.  H.  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Edmands,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Brookline, xo.oo 

Edmond,  Mrs.  Emma'  H.,  Brookline, x.oo 

Edwards,  Miss  Hannah  M., 5.00 

Edwards,  Mr.  John  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Eldredge,  Mrs.  J.  T., xo.oo 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Amory, 2.00 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Caleb, x.oo 

Elms,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Elms,  Miss  Florence  G.,  Newton, x.oo 

Elms,  Mr.  James  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Elms,  Mrs.  James  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Ely,  Mrs.  Harriet  K, 5.00 

Emerson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Brookline, x.oo 

Emerson,  Mrs.  Susan,  Brookline, x.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,531.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ ^1,531.66 

Emerson,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Brookline, 3.00 

Emery,  Mrs.  Mark,  North  Anson,  Me., i.oo 

Emmons,  Mrs.  George  Beale,  Brookline, 5.00 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Henry,  Rozbury, 3.00 

Emmons,  Mr.  N.  H.,                10.00 

Emmons,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  2d, 10.00 

Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry, 5.00 

Endicott,  Mrs.  William  C, 5.00 

Ernst,  Mrs.  C.  W., 2.00 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  Arthur  F., 5.00* 

Eustis,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Eustis,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  Brookline  (since  died),     ....  2.00 

Evans,  Mrs..  Charles, 2.00 

Everett,  Miss  Caroline  F.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Fairbaim,  Mrs.  R.  B., 2.00 

Fairbanks,  Mrs.  C.  F., 5.00 

Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Horace,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  ....  lo.oa 

Fanner,  Mr.  L.  G.,  Rozbury, i.oo* 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Susan  W., 5.00* 

Faulkner,  Mrs.  Charles, lo.oo^ 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M., 10.00^ 

Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B., 10.00 

Fay,  Mrs.  Henry  H., 10.00 

Fay,  Mrs.  Joseph  S., 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B., 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M.,  . 10.00 

Ferrin,  Mrs.  M.  T.  B.,  Newton, 5.00 

Ferris,  Mrs.  Mortimer  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Ferris,  Miss  M.  E.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Fessenden,  Mrs.  Sewell  H.,          2.00 

Field,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Brockton, 5.00 

Field,  Mrs.  George  P., 2.00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Jamaica  Plain,        2.00 

Fisk,  Mr.  Lyman  B.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  S., 10.00 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N., 5.00 

Fitch,  Miss  Carrie  T., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,748.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $1,748,00 

Fitz,  Mrs.  S.  J., a.oo 

Fitz,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott, 25.00 

Flagg,  Mrs.  Augustus, 6.00 

Flint,  Caroline  £., 5.00 

Folsoip,  Miss  Ellen  M.,        2.00 

Foote,  Mr.  Henry  W., 10.00 

Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Jamaica  Plain,       ......  3.00 

Forster,  Mrs.  Henry,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Foss,  Mrs.  Eugene  N.,  Jamaica  Plain,    » 10.00 

Tottler,  Mrs.  Jacob,         5.00 

Frank,  Mrs.  Daniel,         2.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  Forbes,        2.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Louisa  A.,         . 2.00 

French,  Mrs.  E.  A.,        5.00 

French,  Mrs.  John  J., 5.00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  Max,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  S.,  Roxbury,         5.00 

Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen, 10.00 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  L.  F., 2.00 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  O.  B.  (since  died),        5.00 

Fry,  Mrs.  Charles, 10.00 

Fry,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Sheridan, 5.00 

Gaffield,  Mr.  Thomas, 5.00 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,        5.00 

Gaston,  Mrs.  W.,        5.00 

Gates,  Mr.  Gardiner  P.,       5.00 

Gay,  Mrs.  Albert^  Brookline, i.oo 

Gay,  Dr.  Warren  F., ^*oo 

Gilbert,  Mr.  Joseph  T.,        5.00 

Gill,  Mr.  Abbott  D.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Gill,  Mrs.  George  F., i.oo 

Gillett,  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  K.  M.,  Lexington, .  5.00 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L.,  South  Boston, 2.00 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Thomas, 3.00 

Goodhue,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Chestnut  Hill,       ....  i.oo 

Goodwin,  Mr.  Frank, i.oo 

Amount  carried forwardy $1,928.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, $1,928.00 

Gorham,  Mrs.  W.  H., 5.00 

Graeff,  Miss  Virginia  £.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,      ....  i.oo 

Grandgent,  Prof.  Charles  »H.,  Cambridge, 5.00 

Grandgent,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.,  Cambridge,        5.00 

Grant,  Mrs.  Robert,        2.00 

Graves,  Mrs.  J.  L., 5,00 

Graves,  Mr.  J.  L., 10.00 

Gray,  Mrs.  John  Chipman, 10.00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Joseph  H., 5.00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Morris,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Reginald,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Greeley,  Mrs.  R.  F., 5.00 

Greene,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Copley 2.00 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  L.  B., 5.00 

Greenough,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S., 10.00 

Griggs,  Mr.  B.  F.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Gunsenhiser,  Mrs.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hall,  Mrs.  Anthony  D , 2.00 

Hall,  Miss  Fanny, 1.06 

Hall,  Mr.  George  G., 2.00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Jacob, 2.00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Solomon,  Dorchester,  .     .     .   ' 10.00 

Hammond,  Miss  £.,  Cambridge 5.00 

Harding,  Mrs.  £ 10.00 

Hardy,  Mrs.  A.  H., 3.00 

Harrington,  Mrs.  F.  B., 5.00 

Harrington,  Dr.  Harriet  L.,  Dorchester, 2.00 

Harris,  Mrs.  William,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Hart,  Mrs.  Thomas  N., 2.00 

Harwood,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Newton 5.00 

Haskell,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Newton, 2.00 

Haskell,  Miss  Louisa  P., 2.00 

Hastings,  Mr.  Arthur  £.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hastings,  Miss  £mily  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hastings,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Brookline, i  .00 

Hayden,  Mrs.  C.  R.,       5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $2,078.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,078.00 

Hayden,  Miss  Lena  £., 5.00 

Head,  Mrs.  Charles, 25.00 

Healey,  Miss  Helen,       i.oo 

Heard,  Mrs.  J.  Theodore, 5.00 

Heath,  Mrs.  Sarah  A., 2.00 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  C.  P.,       10.00 

Henshaw,  Mrs.  Harriet  A., 10.00 

Herman,  Mrs.  Joseph  M., 2.00 

Herrick,  Miss  A.  J., x.oo 

Hersey,  Miss  M.  T., i.oo 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Corina, 5.00 

Higginson,  Miss  £.  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L., 15.00 

Hill,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hills,  Mrs.  £.  A., 5.00 

Hills,  Mrs.  S.  £.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Hoadley,  Mrs.  John  C,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  Warren  D., 2.00 

Hogg,  Mr.  John, 25.00 

Holbrook,  Mrs.  Walter,  Newton, i.oo 

Hollander,  Mrs.  Louis  P., 5.00 

Hood,  Mrs.  George  H., 5.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R., 10.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  N.  L., i.oo 

Hooper,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Sr., 10.00 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Horton,  Mrs.  £.  A., 2.00 

Houghton,  Miss  £lizabeth  G., 10.00 

Houston,  Mr.  James  A.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  Arabella, 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  George  D., 5.00 

Howe,  Mr.  George  K, 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Howes,  Mrs.  Osborn, 2.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  J.  C, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $2,284.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,284.00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot, 10.00 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  £., 5.00 

Hunneman,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  Kozbury,        ....  3.00 

Hunneman,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Arthur, 10.00 

Hunnewell,  Mr.  H.  H., 50.00 

Hunnewell,  Mr.  Walter, 10.00 

Hutchins,  the  Misses, 3.00 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F., 5.00 

lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar, 10.00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  Lowell  Thayer,    ....  3.00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert  Swan,     •    r 10.00 

Ireson,  Mrs.  S.  £., 5.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S., 20.00 

Jelly,  Dr.  George  F., 10.00 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Charles, 5.00 

Jenney,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  Weston, 2.00 

Jennings,  Miss  Julia  F.,  Wellesley, i.oo 

Jewett,  Miss  Annie, 2.00 

Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Ome,  South  Berwick,  Me.,  5.00 

Johnson,  Miss,       5.00 

Johnson,  Mr.  Arthur  S., 5.00 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward,        2.00 

Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  C, 10.00 

Johnson,  Miss  Fanny  L.,  Wollaston, x.oo 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W., 2.00 

Jolliffe,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Jones,  Mrs.  B.  M., 10.00 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M., 10.00 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jerome,  Brookline, 10.00 

Jones,  Mr.  RoUin,  Brookline,        10.00 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Eben  D.,         5.00 

Josselyn,  Mrs.  A.  S.,       5.00 

Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 10.00 

Keep,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Brookline,         x.oo 

Kellen,  Mrs.  William  V., 50.00 

Kenerson,  Mr.  Austin  H.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $2,598.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,598.00 

Rennard,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 5.00 

Kenney,  Miss  £.  I.,        2.00 

Kettle,  Mrs.  C.  L., i.oo 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Milton,        5.00 

Kidner,  Mrs.  Reuben, 2.00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P.,       25.00 

Kimball,  Mr.  Edward  P.,  Maiden, 10.00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Marcus  M.,       50.00 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day,        2.00 

King,  Mrs.  D.  Webster, 2.00 

Kingsbury,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Klous,  Mr.  Isaac,  Roxbury,     .     « 2.00 

Koshland,  Mrs.  Joseph,       10.00 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Grace  M.,         10.00 

Lamb,  Miss  Augusta  T.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Lamson,  Mrs.  J.  A., i.oo 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  W.  B., 5.0Q 

Lane,  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Larkin,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Lavalle,  Mrs.  John, 5.00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Abbott, 5.00 

Lawrence,  Mr.  Charles  R.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Leach,  Mrs.  M.  £.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Lee,  Mrs.  George  C, lo.oo 

Lee,  Mrs.  Henry,  Brookline, 20.00 

Lee,  Mr.  James  S., 10.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph, 100.00 

Leighton,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Leland,  Mrs.  Mary  £., 2.00 

Lincoln,  Miss  C.  K.  T., i  .00 

Lins,  Mrs.  Ferdinand,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Livermore,  Mr.  Thomas  L.,  Jamaica  Plain,     ....  10.00 

Locke,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Chestnut  Hill, 10.00 

Loring,  the  Misses, 15.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  Harrison, 3.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C, 25.00 

Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $2,969.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,969.00 

Ix>throp,  Mrs.  Thornton  R., 25.00 

Lothrop,  Mrs.  W.  S.  H., 5.00 

Loud,  Miss  Sarah  P., 5.00 

Levering,  Mrs.  C.  T., 10.00 

Lovett,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Edward  J., 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs  John,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Lyman,  Mr.  John  Pickering, 10.00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline, 20.00 

Mack,  Mrs.  Thomas, 5.00 

Mackinnon,  Mrs.  T.  A., 5.00 

Mackintosh,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Magee,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Chelsea, 10.00 

Mallory,  Mrs.  F.  B., 2.00 

Mandell,  Mrs.  S.  P., 5.00 

Mansfield,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Maiden, 5.00 

Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland, 10.00 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Robert, i.oo 

Marshall,  Mrs.  J.  P.  C, 10.00 

Martin,  Mrs.  Alex., i.oo 

Mead,  Mrs.  S.  R., 10.00 

Means,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Means,  Mrs.  William  A;, 10.00 

Melville,  Mrs.  H.  H., 10.00 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H., 5.00 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Merriam,  Mr.  Frank, 10.00 

Merrill,  Mrs.  J.  Warren,  Providence,  R.L,       ....  10.00 

Merritt,  Mrs.  George  W., 5.00 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Mary  £., i.oo 

Messenger,  Miss  Susan  D.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  A., 10.00 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L., 25.00 

Mitton,  Mrs.  £.  J.,  Brookline,       5.00 

Mixter,  Miss  M.  A., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3*239.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $3,239.00 

Mixter,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 5.00 

Monroe,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Morison,  Mr.  George  B., 3.00 

Morison,  Mrs.  John  H., 5.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 5.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Ellen  A.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E., '    .  5.00 

Morrill,  Mrs.  F.  Gordon, 2.00 

Morris,  Mrs.  Frances  Isabel,  Westchester,  New  York 

City, 5.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5,00 

Morse,  Mr.  John  T., 5.00 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Morss,  Mrs.  Anthony  S.,  Charlestown, 5.00 

Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 5.00 

Motte,  Mrs.  Ellis  L., 2.00 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Nazro,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Nazro,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Neal,  Miss  Caro  F.,  Charlestown, 5.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Newton,  Mrs.  K  Bertram, i.oo 

Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  H., 2.00 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Fred  S., 5.00 

Nichols,  Mr.  Seth,  New  York,      .     .     .• 5.00 

Nickerson,  Mr.  Andrew, 10.00 

Nickerson,  Miss  Florence  S.,  South  Boston,  ....  i.oo 

Nickerson,  Miss  Grace  £.,  South  Boston, i.oo 

Nickerson,  Miss  Isabel  J.,  South  Boston, i.oo 

Niebuhr,  Miss  Mary  M., i.oo 

Norcross,  Miss  Edith  C,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Norcross,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis, 5.00 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr., 5.00 

North,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Brookline,        2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3*365.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, .    $3,365.00 

Norton,  Mrs.  Frank  L.,       5.00 

Noye,  Mrs.  W.  F., i.oo 

Noyes,  Mrs.  George  D.,  Brookline,         i.oo 

Oliver,  Miss  Martha  C,  Philadelphia,         2.00 

Osbom,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Pittsfield,  Me.,       i.oo 

Osbom,  Mrs.  John,         2.00 

Osgood,  Mrs.  John  Felt, 10.00 

Page,  Mrs.  Calvin  Gates, 2.00 

Page,  Rev.  Charles  L.,  Roxbury,       i.oo 

Palfrey,  Mrs.  J.  C, 2.00 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S., 5.00 

Parker,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Winchendon, i.oo 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John, 20.00 

Parsons,  the  Misses,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Patterson,  Miss  M.  J., 2.00 

Paul,  Mrs.  Frank,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Payne,  Miss  S.  A.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Peabody,  Mr.  F.  H.,        10.00 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Oliver  W.,  Milton, 5.00 

Peabody,  Mrs.  S.  Endicott, 10.00 

Pearson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Brookline,        5.00 

Pecker,  the  Misses  Annie  J.  and  Mary  L.,      ....  5.00 

Peirce,  Mrs.  Silas,  Jr.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Peirson,  Mrs.  Charles  L.,         10.00 

Penfield,  Mrs.  James  A., 2.00 

Percy,  Mrs.  Fred  B,,  Brookline,        2.00 

Perry,  Mrs.  C.  N.,  Roxbury,         5.00 

Perry,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.,  Bridgewater, 2.00 

Peters,  Mr.  Edward  D.  (since  died), xo.oo 

PfafF,  Mrs.  Jacob, 10.00 

Philbrick,  Mrs.  K  S.,  Brookline,       3.00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  T., 25.00 

Phipps,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 25.00 

Pickman,  Mrs.  Dudley  L., 25.00 

Pierce,  Mrs.  N.  W., 2.00 

Pierce,  Mr.  Phineas, 5.00 

Pitkin,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Brookline  (since  died),      ....  2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3,593.oo 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $3f593.oo 

Plumer,  Mrs.  Avery, 1.00 

Poor,  Mrs.  C.  C, ^ i.oo 

Pope,  Mrs.  Albert  A., 25.00 

Pope,  Drs.  C.  A.  and  £.  F., 2.00 

Porteous,  Mrs.  John, 4.00 

Porteous,  Miss  M.  F., x.oo 

Porter,  Mrs.  A.  S., i.oo 

Porter,  Miss  Nellie  £.,  North  Anson,  Me.,      ....  i.oo 

Porter,  Mrs.  P.  G.,  Cambridgeport, x.oo 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B., 100.00 

Poulsson,  Miss  Emilie, i.oo 

Poulsson,  Miss  Laura  £., i.oo 

Prager,  Mrs.  Phillip, 3.00 

Prang,  Mr.  Louis, 10.00 

Prendergast,  Mr.  James  M., 10.00 

Prescott,  Dr.  W.  H., 2.00 

Preston,  Dr.  A.  F., 2.00 

Preston,  Mrs.  G.  H., 2.00 

Prince,  Mr.  C.  J., i.oo 

Proctor,  Miss  Ellen  O.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Proctor,  Mrs.  H.  H., 2.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  Lowell, 10.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  J.  Pickering, 5.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Chicago,  111., 2.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  Geo.  H., 10.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  H.  P., 1  5.00 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  £.  A., i.oo 

Ranney,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Brookline, 5.00 

Ratshesky,  Mrs.  LA., 5.00 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  £.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Raymond,  Mrs.  T.  C,  Cambridge, 5.00 

Reed,  Mrs.  William  H., 10.00 

Revere,  Mrs.  Paul  J., i.oo 

Reynolds,  Mr.  Walter  H., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Miss  Florence  R., 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3,860.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $3,860.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  S.  H., 5.00 

Rice,  Mr.  David,  Jamaica  Plain,  . ' 10.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David,  Jamaica  Plain, 15.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David  Hall,  Brooldine, 2.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A., 5.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  N.  W., 5.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Quincy, 2.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  P., S-^o 

Richards,  Miss  Alice  A.,'  Brookline, 5.00 

Richards,  Miss  Annie  Louise, 20.00 

Richards,  Miss  C, 5.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Dexter  N.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  £.  C, 2.00 

Richardson,  Mr.  Homer  B., 5.00 

Richardson,  Mr.  Spencer  W., 5.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Newport,  R.I.,      ....  10.00 

Ridgway,  Miss  H.  B., i.oo 

Riley,  Mr.  C.  £,  Newton, 10.00 

Ripley,  Mr.  Frederic  H., 2.00 

Robeson,  Mrs.  Andrew, 5.00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Robinson,  Miss  H.  M.,        25.00 

Roby,  Mrs.  C.  C, 10.00 

Rochford,  Master  Francis  J.,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  i.oo 

Rodman,  Mr.  S.  W.,        10.00 

Roeth,  Mrs.  A.  G., i.oo 

Rogers,  Miss  Anna  P.,        . 10.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C,        5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  F., 3.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  P., 5.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Susan  S.,  Milton, 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B., 3.00 

Rosenbaum,  Mrs.  L., i.oo 

Ross,  Mrs.  Waldo  O., 5.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  New  York, 10.00 

Rotch,  Miss  Mary  R.,  New  York, 5.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  T.  M.,          2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $4,092.00 


* 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $4,092.00 

Rothwell,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Longwood,         5.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  £liot,    ....  - 2.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence,  R.I.,      ....  25.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Isaac  H.,  Rozbury, 5.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J., 2.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  W.  A., 10.00 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Brookline,       2.00 

Sabine,  Miss  Catherine,  Brookline,        2.00 

Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline,         2.00 

Sacker,  Miss  Amy  M.,         5.00 

Sacker,  Mrs.  H.  H.,        2.00 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Henry, 10.00 

Stfltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Chestnut  Hill,       ....  10.00 

Sampson,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.,  Cambridge,       i.oo 

Sampson,  Mbs  H.  H., i.oo 

Sampson,  Mrs.  O.  H., 5.00 

Sanborn,  Mrs.  C.  W.  H.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Sargent,  Mrs.  £.  P.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W., 5.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Winthrop, 50.00 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Timothy  T., 5.00 

Scaife,  Miss  Helen, 2.00 

Schoff,  Miss  M.  H i.oo 

Schouler,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Schmidt,  Mr.  Arthur  P., 10.00 

Scott,  Mrs.  William  M 2.00 

Seamans,  Mr.  James  M.,  Brookline, io.oo 

Sears,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Brookline, 1.00 

Sears,  Mr.  Frederick  R. 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Herbert  M., 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.,       10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Philip  H., 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Willard  T., 5.00 

Severance,  Mrs.  Pierre  C, 5.00 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  G.  B., 5.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S., 5.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland, 10.00 

Amount  carried forufard, $49375*oo 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $4»375*oo 

Shaw,  Mrs.  George  R., 2.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Henry  Russell, 10.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould, 5.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Shepard,  Mr.  O.  A.,  Brooldine, 3.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence,  R.I., 25*00 

Sherburne,  Mrs.  F.  S., 5.00 

Sigoumey,  Mr.  Henry, 10.00 

Simons,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Wellesley, 2.00 

Simpkins,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Jamaica  Plaun, 5.00 

Skinner,  Mrs.  William,  Holyoke, 5.00 

Slatery,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Slocum,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain, 50.00 

Smith,  Miss  Anne  £.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  F.  (since  died), 5.00 

Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Gaston,  Jr.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel, 5.00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Snow,  Mrs.  F.  K, 20.00 

Soren,  Mr.  John  H.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Sowdon,  Mr.  A.  J.  C, 10.00 

Stack,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Stackpole,  Miss  Roxanna, 5.00 

Stadtmiller,  Mrs.  F.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Standish,  Mrs.  L.  M., 10.00 

Stearns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Brookline,     .     .     .  30.00 

Steams,  Mrs.  R.  H., 10.00 

Stearns,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Stedman,  Mrs.  Daniel  B.,  Jr., i.oo 

Steese,  Mrs.  Edward,  Brookline, 5.00 

Steinert,  Mrs.  Alex., 3.00 

Stetson,  Miss  Sarah  M., 10.00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  H.  H., 5.00 

Stevens,  Mr.  J.  C, 2.00 

Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., 5.00 

Stone,  Mrs.  Frederick, 20.00 

Amount  carried fonvard^ $4,680.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, $4,680.00 

Stone,  Mrs.  J.  S., 5.00 

Storer,  the  Misses, 4.00 

Strauss,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain  (since  died),  ...  2.00 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Louis, 2.00 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Philip, 2.00 

Strong,-  Mrs.  Alex., 10.00 

Sturgis,  Mrs.  John  H., 5.00 

Swan,  Mr.  Charles  H., 5.00 

Swan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  Dorchester, 5.00 

Swan,  Mr.  Robert,  Dorchester 10.00 

Swann,  Mrs.  John,  Stockbridge, xo.oo 

Sweetser,  Mr.  Frank  K, 5.00 

Sweetser,  Mrs.  Frank  K, 5.00 

Sweetser,  Miss  Ida  £., 10.00 

Sweetser,  Mr.  I.  Homer, 10.00 

Symonds,.Miss  Lucy  Harris, 5.00 

Talbot,  Miss  Leslie,  Ashmont, i.oo 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas,  North  Billerica,  .......  25.00 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer,  Ashmont, i.oo 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A., 15*00 

Tarbell,  Mrs.  J.  P., 5.00 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  .........  10.00 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  B.,     ..... 5.00 

Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C, 10.00 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Lydia  W.,  Peabody, 10.00 

Thayer,  Miss  Adela  G.,  .     .     . 10.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard, 50.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Ezra  Ripley, 15.00 

Thayer,  Miss  Harriet  L., 5.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  William  G.,  Southborough,    .     .     .     .     .  10.00 

Thomas,  Miss  Catharine  C, 2.00 

Thomson,  Mrs.  Arthur  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  A., 5.00 

Tilton,  Mrs.  Joseph  B., 5.00 

Tilton,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Newtonville, 5.00 

Tippett,  Miss  Constance, - 1.00 

Tippett,  Mrs.  J.  Emory, i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $4,971.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $4,971.00 

Topliff,  Miss  Mary  M., 2.00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Thomas  D., 2.00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  James,  .     .     .     .• i.oo 

Tucker,  Mrs.  J.  Alfred,  Newton, i.oo 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  C.  S., 2.00 

Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Randolph, 10.00 

Tyler,  Mr.  Edward  Royall, 5.00 

Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  H., .  5.00 

Van  Nostrand,  Mrs.  Alonzo  G., 5.00 

Vaughn,  Master  William  M., i.oo 

Vickery,  Mrs.  Herman  F., 5.00 

Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick  W., 5.00 

Vorenberg,  Mrs.  S., i.oo 

Vose,  Mr.  Frank  T.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  A.  F., 5.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Clarence  S., 10.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  O.  F., 5.00 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P., 10.00 

Waldo,  Mr.  Clarence  H., i.oo 

Wales,  Mrs.  George  W.,       5.00 

Walker,  Mrs.  J.  Albert, 2.00 

Walker,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  U.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Walley,  Mrs.  William  Phillips, i.oo 

Ward,  Mbs  Ellen  M., 5.00 

Ward,  Mrs.  Henry  V., 5.00 

Ware,  Miss  Charlotte  L.,  Cambridge, 20.00 

Ware,  Miss  Harriot,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 2.00 

Warner,  Mrs.  F.  E., 5.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  Frederick, 5.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  C, 10.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  William  W., 25.00 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Rufus  A., i.oo 

Wason,  Mrs.  E.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Watson,  Mrs.  H.  H.,        2.00 

Wead,  Mrs.  Leslie  C,  Brookline, 2.00 

Webster,  Mrs.  F.  G., 5.00 

Weeks,  Mrs.  A.  G., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $5,158.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $5  »i  58.00 

Weeks,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Jr., 5.00 

Weld,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.,  North  Chatham, 2.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  William  F., 20.00 

Weston,  Mrs.  H.  C, 10.00 

Whalen,  Mrs.  J.  £.,  Melrose  Highlands, i.oo 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  G.  H., i.oo 

Wheelwright,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Edward, 5.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  J.  W., xo.oo 

Whidden,  Miss  Georgia  M., 25.00 

Whipple,  Mrs.  J.  Reed, 10.00 

White,  Miss  A.  B., i.oo 

White,  Mrs.  C.  T., 2.00 

White,  Mr.  George  A., 25.00 

White,  Miss  G.  R., 2.00 

White,  Mrs.  Jonathan  H.,  Brookline, 10.00 

White,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

White,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Brookline, 20.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Whiting,  Miss  Susan  A.,  Newton, 5.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Henry, 25.00 

Whitney,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Edward,  Belmont, 25.00 

Whitney,  Mr.  Edward  F., 10.00 

Whitney,  Mr.  George  M.,  Winchendon, i.oo 

Whitney,  Mrs.  H.  A., 5.00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Mary, i.oo 

Whittington,  Mrs.  Hiram,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Frederick  A., 5.00 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $5,454.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $5,454.00 

WUlard,  Mrs.  A.  R., 5.00 

Willard,  Miss  Edith  G., 2.00 

Willcomb,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Willcutt,  Mr.  Levi  L.,  Longwood, 10.00 

Williams,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Williams,'Miss  Adelia  C,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Harriet  C, 25.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Jeremiah, 2.00 

Williams,  Mr.  Moses, 5.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  T.  B., 5.00 

Wilson,  Miss  Annie  K,  Brookline, 5.00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Wilson,  Miss  lilly  U.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Winkley,  Mrs.  Samuel  H., 25.00 

Winslow,  Miss  Helen  M., i.oo 

Winsor,  Mrs.  Ernest,  Chestnut  Hill, i.oo 

WithingtQn,  Miss  Anna  S.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  Roger, 5.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  £.  S., 2.00 

Wood,  Mr.  Henry,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Woodbury,  Mrs.  John  P., 5.00 

Woodworth,  Mrs.  A.  S., 10.00 

Worthington,  Mrs.  Roland>  Roxbury, 5.00 

Worthley,  Mrs.  Geoige  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Wright,  Miss  M.  A., 3.00 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mary  E., 5.00 

Wyman,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Newtonville, 15.00 

Young,  the  Misses,  Brookline, 5.00 

Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.,  Aubumdale, 10.00 

Young,  Mr.  Calvin,  Dorchester, 2.00 

Young,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  Groton, 2.00 

Ziegel,  Mr.  Louis,  Roxbury, 5.00 
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Cambridge  Branch. 

Throqgh  Un.  E.  C.  Acaisb. 

Abbot,  Miss  Anne  W., $10.00 

Abbot,  Mrs.  Edwin  H., 10.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  J.  H., 2.00 

Ames,  Mrs.  James  B., 5.00 

Anonymous, 15-00 

Anonymous, 5.00 

Anonymous, 5.00 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  John, 2.00 

Batchelder,  Miss  J., 2.00 

Beard,  Mrs.  Edward  L., i.oo 

Bemis,  Mrs.  J.  W.  (since  died), 10.00 

Blatchford,  Miss  M.  £., 5.00 

Boott,  Mr.  F., 2.00 

Bradford,  Miss  Edith, 5.00 

Brewster,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha  W.,  Petersham, 5.00 

Buttrick,  Miss  Anne, i.oo 

Cary,  Miss,       2.00 

Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  P., 5.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  I.  T., i.oo 

Cushman,  Miss  Edith  W.,  ....  - i.oo 

Davis,  Mrs.  W.  M., 2.00 

Dizwell,  Mr.  £.  S.  (since  died), 50.00 

Emery,  Miss  Octavia  B., 2.00 

EL  M.  H., 1.50 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Frank  I., i.oo 

Everett,  Mrs.  Emily, 10.00 

Everett,  Miss  Mildred, 10.00 

Fish,  Mrs.  F.  P., /    .  5.00 

Flsk,  Mrs.  James  C, 5.00 

Foote,  Miss  M.  B., 5.00 

Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C, 100.00 

Goodale,  Mrs.  G.  L., i.oo 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M., 5.00 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  H.  B., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $301.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $301.50 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  W.  W., 5.00 

Harding,  Mrs.  C.  L., 10.00 

Harris,  Miss  Charlotte  M., x.oo 

Hayward,  Mrs.  J,  W., 2.00 

Hedge,  Miss  Charlotte  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Henchman,  Miss  A.  P., 10.00 

Hollis,  Mrs.  I.  N., 1.50 

Hopkinson,  Mrs.  J.  P., 5.00 

Horsford,  Miss, 5.00 

Horsford,  Mrs.  K  N., 5.00 

Houghton,  Miss, 10.00 

Lamb,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Lyon,  Mrs.  D.  G., 2.00 

McKean,  Mrs.  H.  S., i.oo 

Moore,  Mrs.  L.  T., 1.00 

Morison,  Mrs.  Robert  S., 2.00 

Norton,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot, 10.00 

Ome,  Miss  M.  £., i.oo 

Page,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Palfrey,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Palfrey,  Mrs.  C, 2.00 

Pickering,  Mrs.  K  C, 5.00 

Read,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Richards,  Mrs.  J.  R.^ 2.00 

Saville,  Mrs.  H.  M., i.oo 

Scudder,  Mr.  S.  H., i.qo 

Sedgwick,  Miss  M.  T., 5.00 

Sharpies,  Mrs.  A.  W., 2.00 

Simmons,  Mrs.  M.  £., i.oo 

Smith,  Mrs.  Horatio  S., 2.00 

Spelman,  Mrs.  I.  M., 5.00 

Stark,  Mrs.  W.  F., i.oo 

Swan,  Mrs.  S.  H., 5.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  J.  B., i.oo 

Thorp,  Mrs.  J.  G., 10.00 

Toffey,  Mrs.  A.  S., 10.00 

Toppan,  Mrs.  R.  N., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $449.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, $449.00 

Tower,  Miss  A.  K, i.oo 

Wesselhoeft,  Mrs.  W., 2.00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner, 5.00 

White,  Mrs.  M.  P., 5.00 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W., lo.oo 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  G.  W., i.oo 

Willson,  Mrs.  Robert  W., 5.00 

Woodman,  Mrs.  C.  F., 25.00 

Interest, ^S-1^ 

$518.76 


Dorchester  Branch. 

Throui^  Mn.  J.  Hknky  Bban. 

Atherton,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston, $1.00 

Barnard,  Mrs.  C.  F.,       2.00 

Barry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S., x.oo 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  S.  £.,  Boston, i.oo 

Bates,  Mrs.  Henry  L., i.oo 

Bean,  Mrs.  J.  Henry, i  .00 

Bennett,  Miss  M.  M.,  Wellesley  College,    .....  i.oo 

Bird,  Mrs.  John  L., i.oo 

Bockus,  Mrs.  Charles  £., i.oo 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Martin  L., 2.00 

Btigham,  Mrs.  Frank  £., i.oo 

Burdett,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 5.00 

Callender,  Miss, i.oo 

Callender,  Mrs.  Henry, i.oo 

Churchill,  Mrs.  J.  R., i.oo 

Clark,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Jr., i  .00 

Copeland,  Mrs.  W.  A., i.oo 

Gushing,  Mrs.  Benjamin,                                       ...  i.oo 

Gushing,  Miss  Susan  T., i.oo 

Cutter,  Mrs.  D.  J., i.oo 

Dolan,  Miss, i.oo 

Dorchester  Woman's  Club, 10.00 

Amount  carried  forwardy $37«oo 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $37*oo 

Downer,  Mrs.  Samuel, 5.00 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Albert, x.oo 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Christopher  R.,  Boston, i.oo 

Estabrooks,  Miss, i.oo 

Everett,  Mrs.  William  B., '  .    ".     .  i.oo 

Faunce,  Mrs.  Sewall  A., i.oo 

Fay,  Mrs.  M.  C.  T,,  Milton, 2.00 

Flusk,  Miss  Elizabeth  A., i.oo 

Forrest,  Mrs.  R.  M., i  .00 

Foster,  Mr.  Lucius, 2.00 

Galvin,  Mrs.  John  Mitchell, 2.00 

Hall,  Miss  Adelaide, 2.00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Henry, i.oo 

Hearsey,  Miss  Sarah  E., i.oo 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Edward  A.,    ....    ^     ...     .  i.oo 

Howland,  Mrs.  J.  F., 5.00 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  R.  C, 2.00 

Jordan,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Hingham  Centre, i.oo 

Joyslin,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Wakefield, i  .00 

King,  Miss  S.  Frank, i.oo 

Knight,  Mr.  Clarence  H., i.oo 

Lanning,  Mr.  Charles  D., 5.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  (donation), 25.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  L.  M., i.oo 

Lindsey,  Mrs.  W.  H., i.oo 

Miller,  Dr.  C.  H., 5.00 

Moore,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Lexington, i.oo 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Harold, 5.00 

Nash,  Mrs.  Edward,  Boston, i.oo 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Smith  W., 2.00 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  C, i.oo 

North,  Mrs.  F.  O., i  .00 

Noyes,  Miss  Mary  E., i.oo 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Charles  K.,  Cambridge, x.oo 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  G., 1.00 

Phillips,  Miss  Mary  H., x.oo 

Pierce,  Miss  Henrietta  M., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $124.00 
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Amount  hrouf^ht forward^ $124.00 

Powerst  Mr,  K  C.  (donation) 10.00 

TiAtt,  Mrs,  Laban, 2.00 

IVt'Hton,  Mrs,  John, i.oo 

HhiHles,  Mrs.  T,  M„ 1.00 

Kikhiusiui,  Miss  A.  B», 2.00 

SnywArdi  Mrs,  W,  H,, 2.00 

Shi'piin),  Mrs.  John*  Jr„  Providence,  R.I.,       ....  i.oo 

Smlthi  Mrs,  Bryant  G,, i.oo 

Siwilh*  Miss  H,  J.. 1.00 

Smith,  Mrs,  NY,  H,  L^ i.oo 

Sv»viW»  Mis.  Kli<abeth  P^ S-oo 

SUMUis,  Mrs,  Albert  H,, i.oo 

Hu^^uv^»  Mastt^r  A.  Maynard, i.oo 

Su^4Mv\  Master  A.  T,,  2d, 1.00 

Si\>,\u\*,  Mrs,  Fred  P., 2.00 

JHi0a\i\s*  Master  Henry  D., i.oo 

H(94uvs«  Miss  Katherine, 1.00 

Swaiv,  Mrs,  Joseph  W., 3.00 

>iwAn,  Miss  M.  £., i.oo 

Ihacher,  Mrs.  A.  C, i.oo 

'I'hAcher,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  .    .     ,         2.00 

'lh4cher,  Miss  Elizabeth  M., i.oo 

Thacher,  Miss  M.  H., i.oo 

Toirijy,  Mrs.  Elbridge 10.00 

V  Insun,  Mbs  Ellen  H., 2.00 

NVrtltt.  Mrs.  William  Gay, i.oo 

Wttrner,  Mrs.  F.  H 2.00 

Whltcher,  Mr.  F.  W.  (donation), 2.00 

Whlton,  Mrs.  Royal, i.oo 

Wilder,  Miss  Grace  S., 3.00 

Willard,  Miss  Ellen  £., i.oo 

Willard,  Mrs.  L.  P., i.oo 

Wood,  Mr.  Frank, 5.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  Frank, 5.00 

Woodbury,  Miss  Mary, i.oo 

Wright,  Mr.  C.P S.oo 

$206.00 
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Lynn  Branch. 

Tbroogh  Mr.  I*  K.  Blood. 

Averill,  Miss  M.  J., 

Bancroft,  Mrs.  Thomas, 

Berry,  Mrs.  B.  J^ 

Blood,  Mr.  K  H 

Blood,  Mr.  L.  K., 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Ellen  F.,  Bradford, 

Chase,  Mrs.  Alice  B., 

£arp,  Miss  Emily  A., 

Elmer,  Mr.  V.  J., 

Frazier,  Mrs.  Lyman  B., 

Harmon,  Mrs.  R.  £., 

Haven,  Miss  Cassie  S., 

Haven,  Mbs  Rebecca  £.,  Philadelphia, 

Heath,  Mrs.  Caroline  P., 

Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,       

LeRow,  Mrs.  M.  H., 

Little,  Mrs.  William  B., 

MacNair,  Mr.  John, 

Melcher,  Mrs.  Angelia  O., 

Morgan,  Mrs.  William  F., 

Newhall,  Mr.  Charles  H., 

Pinkham,  Mr.  Charles  H.  (since  died), 

Pope,  Mrs.  M.  J.,       

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 

Sprague,  Mr.  Henry  B., 

Thomson,  Mr.  Elihu,  Swampscott  (donation),     .     .     . 

$109.00 

Milton  Branch. 

Throngh  Mm  William  Wood. 

Baldwin,  Miss  Alice  W., $1.00 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M., 1.00 

Breck,  Mrs.  C.  K  C, i.oo 

Brewer,  Miss  Eliza, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward, f8,oo 
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Amount  brought  forward^ fS.oo 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph, 1.60 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Edward,  Hyde  Park, i.oo 

Channing,  Miss, i.oo 

Clarke,  Mrs.  D.  O.,  East  Milton, i.oo 

Clum,  Mrs.  Alison  B., i.oo 

Dow,  Miss  Jane  F., 2.50 

Dow,  Miss  Lucia  A.,       2.50 

Emerson,  Mrs.  W.  R i.oo 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Murray, 5.00 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  H.  J., i.oo 

Gilmore,  Miss  Mary  E.,  North  Easton, i.oo 

Glover,  Mrs.  T.  R., i.oo 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Readville, 25.00 

Hicks,  Miss  Josephine, i  .00 

Hinckley,  Miss  Mary,  Mattapan, i.oo 

Hollings worth,  Mrs.  Amor, 3.00 

Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  P.  R.,  Mattapan, 5.00 

Jacques,  Mrs.  Francis, 5.00 

Jacques,  Miss  Helen, 10.00 

EUous,  Mrs.  Henry  D., i.oo 

Ladd,  Mrs.  William  J., 3.00 

Loring,  Miss  Edith, 2.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  Elisha, 3.00 

Mackintosh,  Mrs., i.oo 

Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel, i.oo 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 5.00 

Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  V., i.oo 

Pierce,  Mrs.  W.  L., i.oo 

Richardson,  Miss  N., 2.00 

Richardson,  Miss  S.  H., i.oo 

Rivers,  Mrs.  George  R.  R.,      2.00 

Roberts,  Miss  Rachel, i.oo 

Roberts,  Mrs.  R.  H., i.oo 

Rotch,  Miss  Joanna, i.oo 

SafiFord,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  . 2.00 

Tilden,  Mrs.  George 2.00 

Tilden,  Mrs.  William  P., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $108.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $108.00 

Tileston,  Miss  Edith,  Mattapan, i.oo 

Tileston,  Miss  Eleanor,  Mattapan, i.oo 

Tileston,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Mattapan, 5.00 

Tucker,  Miss  Sarah,  Hyde  Park, i.oo 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  Hyde  Park, i.oo 

Tuell,  Mrs.  Hiram, i.oo 

Vose,  Miss  Caroline  C,  .     . 2.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  E.  D., i.oo 

Ware,  Mrs.  Arthur  L., 2.00 

Weston,  Mr.  William  B., i.oo 

Weston,  Mrs.  William  B., i.oo 

White,  Mrs.  F.  B., i.oo 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T., i.oo 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  F.  A., i.oo 

Whitwell,  Miss  Natalie  S., i.oo 

Wood,  Mr.  William, i.oo 

Wood,  Mrs.  William, 10.00 

$140.00 


Worcester  Branch. 

Throusfa  Mrs.  Gilbbrt  H.  Harbington. 

Allen,  Miss  Katherine, $S*oo 

Allen,  Mrs.  Lamson, i.oo 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  John  S., i.oo 

Ball,  Miss  Helen, 2.00 

Ball,  Mrs.  Phineas, 2.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  C.  F., i.oo 

Blake,  Miss  Louisa, i.oo 

Brigham,  Mrs.  John  S., i.oo 

Clark,  Miss  Harriet  E., 5.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Henry, 50.00 

Coes,  Mrs.  Fred, i.oo 

Comins,  Mrs.  E.  I., i.oo 

Day,  Mrs.  John  £., i.oo 

Denholm,  Mrs.  W.  J i.oo 

Fay,  Mrs.  H.  B., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $74.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, $74>oo 

Fobes,  Mrs.  Celia  £., 2.00 

Gage,  Mrs.  Homer, 5.00 

Gage,  Mrs.  Thomas  H., 1.00 

Gates,  Mrs.  Charles  L., i.oo 

Gross,  Mrs.  Henry  J., i.oo 

Harrington,  Mrs.  C.  G., 2.00 

Harrington,  Mrs.  G.  H., 5.00 

Hoar,  Mrs.  George  F., 2.00 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  W., ' i.oo 

Knowles,  Mrs.  F.  B., 5.00 

Leland,  Mrs.  L.  K., i.oo 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Winslow  S., i.oo 

Lowell,  Mr.  A,  S., 5.00 

Marble,  Mrs.  John  O., 5.00 

Moore,  Mrs.  Jessie, i.oo 

Morse,  Mrs.  E.  D.  F., i.oo 

Morse,  Miss  Frances, i.oo 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Julia  T., i.oo 

Newton,  Mrs.  George  L., i.oo 

Norcross,  Mrs.  O.  W., i.oo 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Henry  S., 10.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Otis, i.oo 

Rice,  Mrs.  William  £.,     • 5.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  A., i.oo 

Rogers,  Miss  Nellie, 1.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Nellie  F., i.oo 

Russell,  Mrs.  Herbert, i.oo 

Russell,  Mrs.  J.  M., 2.00 

Salisbury,  Hon.  Stephen, 10.00 

Scofield,  Mrs.  J.  M.,        5.00 

Sinclair,  Mr.  J.  £., i.oo 

Sinclair,  Mrs.  J.  £., i.oo 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Adin, 5.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Jr. 10.00 

Torrey,  Mrs.  L.  H., i.oo 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Charles  G.,     .     .     . 25.00 

Wesson,  Mrs.  James  E., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $198.00 
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Amount  brought  forwardy $198.00 

Wesson,  Mr.  Wallie,        i.oo 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Leonard, i.oo 

Whipple,  Mrs.  W.  E., i.oo 

Whipple,  Mrs.  W.  F., i.oo 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Samuel, 2.00 

Witter,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,        3.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  £.  M., 6.00 

Wyman,  Miss  Florence  W., i.oo 

$214.00 
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SEVENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


THE   TRUSTEES 


OF  THK 


Perkins  Institution 


AND 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 


FOR  THE  YXA.R  ENDING 


August   31,   1901. 


BOSTON 
Press  of  George  H.  Elus,  272  Congress  Street 

1902 


commontDealt^  of  /najsjsacl^u^ettjs. 


Pbrkins  iNtTiTunoa  and  Massachusbtts  School  fob  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  October  17,  1901. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  seventieth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 
thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

Respectfully, 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   CORPORATION. 

igoi-igoa. 


FRANCIS   H.  APPLETON,  President. 
AMORY  A.  LAWRENCE,   Vke-President, 
EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
MICHAEL  ANAGNOS,  Secretary, 


BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 
MELVIN  O.  ADAMS. 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT. 
CHARLES  P.  GARDINER. 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER. 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL. 


J.  THEODORE  HEARD,  M.D. 
HENRY  MARION  HOWE. 
FRANCIS  W.  HUNNEWELL. 
GEORGE  H.  RICHARDS. 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 


STANDINQ  COMMITTEES. 
Monthly  Visiting  Committee, 

wAMff  dufy  Hi*  to  visit mnd itu^ict  tk4  Inttiitttion at  itatt onct  ot  tach  tmaiUk. 


Janiuuryt 
Febniaiy, 
Mftrch, 
April,   . 
May,     .  ' 
June,    . 


190a. 

igoa. 

MsLviif  0.  Adams. 

July,      .    . 

.    Hbnry  M.  Howb. 

WiLUAM   EndICOTT. 

August, 

.    Francis  W.  Hunnbwbu. 

Charlbs  p.  Gardinbr. 

September, 

.    Gborgb  H.  Richards. 

J06BPH  B.  Glovbk. 

October,     . 

.     WlLUAM   L.  RiCHARSSOlf. 

N.  P.  Hallowbll. 

November, 

.    Richard  M.  Saltomstall 

J.  Tkbodobb  Hbard. 

December, 

.    S.  LoTHRor  Thorndikb. 

Committee  on  Education. 

Gboror  H.  Richards. 
Francis  W.  Hunnbwbll. 
Mblvin  O.  Adams. 


House  Committee. 

WlLUAM  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Ckarlrs  p.  Gardinrr. 
Grorgr  H.  Richards. 


Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  LOTHROP  THorndikr. 
WlLUAM  EnDIOOTT. 

JossrM  B.  Glovxr. 
N.  p.  Hallowrll. 


Committee  on  Health. 

J.  Thbodobb  Hbabd,  M.D. 
WlLUAM  L.  Richardson,  M.D. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 


Auditors  of  Accounts. 


J.  TtoRODOBR  Hbard,  M.D. 
S.  Lonnor  Thorndikr. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   INSTITUTION. 


MICHAEL   ANAGNOS,  Director, 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Boys'.  Section. 

ALBERT  BCARSHALL  JONES. 

Miss  CAROLINE  E.  McMASTER. 

Miss  JULIA  A.  BOYLAN. 

Miss  JESSICA  L  LANGWORTHY. 

MALCOLM  C.  SYLVESTER. 

LOUIS  B.  ALLYN. 

Miss  ELLEN  B.  EWELL. 

Qirls*  Section. 

Miss  GAZELLA  BENNETT. 
Miss  SARAH  M.  LILLEY. 


Miss  FRANCES  S.  MARRETT. 
Miss  ALICE  B.  DEARBORN. 
Miss  ELLA  J.  SPOONER. 
Miss  JULIA  E.  BURNHAM. 
Miss  ETHEL  M.  STICKNEY. 
Miss  EDITH  M.  THURSTON. 
Miss  VINA  C  BADGER. 
Miss  AMELIA  W.  DAVIS. 
Miss  LILIAN  MABEL  FORBUSH. 


Miss  SARAH  ELIZABETH  LANE,  LOrariam, 
Miss  LAURA  M.  SAWYER,  AMstsiant. 
Miss  ANNA  GARDNER  FISH,  CUrk, 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MUSIC. 


EDWIN  L.  GARDINER. 
Miss  FREDA  A.  BLACK. 
Miss  HELEN  M.  ABBOTT. 
Miss  MARY  E.  BURBECK. 


Mas  LILA  P.  COLE. 
Miss  MARY  E.  RILEY. 
Miss  LOUISA  L  FERNALD. 


Boys'  Section. 

W.  LUTHER  STOVER. 
JOHN  F.  HARTWELL. 
JOHN  M.  FLOCKTON. 
LORENZO  WHITE. 
AUGUST  DAMM. 

Qirls*  Section. 

Miss  ANNA  L.  GOODRICH. 

Miss  BLANCHE  ATWOOD  BARDIN. 


I 


GEORGE  W.  WANT. 
EDWIN  A.  SARIN. 


TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

GEORGE  E.  HART,  Instructor  and  Manager. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


JOHN  H.  WRIGHT. 

JULIAN  H.  MABEY. 

ELWYN  C  SMITH. 

Miss  MARY  B.  KNOWLTON,  Sloyd, 


Miss  ANNA  S.  HANNGREN,  .^AwdL 
Miss  FRANCES  M.  LANGWORTHY. 
Miss  M.  ELIZABETH  ROBBINS. 
Miss  GRACE  E.  SNOW. 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


BLISHA  S.  BOLAND,  M.D., 

A  tttndingPhyncian. 
FREDERICK  A.  FLANDERS,  Steward, 
Mbs.  FRANCES  E.  CARLTON,  Matron. 
Miss  ALICE  CARY,  Assistant. 


Housekeepers  in  the  Cottages. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  KNOWLTON. 
Mrs.  CORA  L.  GLEASON. 
Miss  JESSIE  BENTLEY. 
Mrs.  SOPHIA  C.  HOPKINS. 
Mrs.  L.  ADA  MIXER. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 


DENNIS  A.  REARDON,  Managor. 
Mis.  ELIZABETH  L.  BOWDEN,  PrmUr. 


Miss  LOUISE  CHISHOLM,  PrmUr. 
Miss  ISABELLA  G.  MEALEY,/'rM/tfr. 


WORKSHOP  FOR   ADULTS. 
EUGENE  C.  HOWARD,  Manager,  \         Miss  ESTELLE'M.  MENDUM,  CUrK 


Miss  ELLEN  B.  WEBSTER,  BooMuopor. 
Miss  MAYBEL  J.  KING,  Assistant. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Abbott,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Cambridge. 
Adams,  John  A.,  Pawtacket,  R.I. 
Adams,  Melvin  O.,  Boston. 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  £.  C,  Cambridge. 
Ahl,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Boston. 
Alger,  Rev.  William  R.,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  Michael,  Boston. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  John  F.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Gen.  Francis  H.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  New  York. 
Appleton,  Dr.  William,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Apthorp,  William  F.,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Bacon,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Ezra  H.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Miss  M.  K.,  Boston. 
Baldwin,  S.  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Balfour,  Miss  M.  D.,  Charlestown. 
Ballard,  Miss  £.,  Boston. 
Barbour,  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Barrett,  William  E.,  Boston. 
Barrows,  Hon.  S.  J.,  New  York. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  New  York. 
Bartlett,  Francis,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Miss  F.,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  John,  Cambridge. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Boston. 
Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  F.,  Boston. 
Bartol,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
Bates,  Arlo,  Boston. 
Baylies,  Mrs.  Charlotte  U.,  Boston. 
Beach,  Rev.  D.  N.,  Minnesota. 
Beach,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.,  Springfield. 
Beal,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Beebe,  £.  Pierson,  Bqston. 


Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  Providence. 
Black,  George  N.,  Boston. 
Blanchard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  Boston. 
Bourn,  Hon.  A.  O.,  Providence. 
Bowditch,  Alfred,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Mrs.  Martin,  Boston. 
Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  W.,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Edward,  Hyde  Park. 
Brooks,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brown,  B.  P.,  Boston. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 
Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 
Browne,  Miss  H.  T.,  Boston. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  A.  B.  M.,  Boston. 
BuUard,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Boston. 
Bullock,  George  A.,  Worcester. 
Bumstead,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Cambridge. 
Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Brookline. 
Bumham,  Miss  Julia  E.,  Lowell. 
Bumham,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Burton,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Cabot,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Cabot,  Mrs.  S.,  Boston. 
Cabot,  Walter  C,  Boston. 
Callahan,  Miss  Mary  G.,  Boston. 
Callender,  Walter,  Providence. 
Carpenter,  Charles  E.,  Providence. 


Carter,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  West  Newton. 
Gary,  Miss  £.  F.,  Cambridge. 
Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G.,  Boston. 
Cary,  Mrs.  Richard,  Boston. 
Case,  Mrs.  Laora  L.,  Boston. 
Center,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Chace,  James  H.,  Valley  Falls,  R.I. 
Chace,  Hon.  J.,  Valley  Falls,  R.I. 
Chadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Boston. 
Chamberlin,  £.  D.,  Boston. 
Chamberlin,  Joseph  Edgar,  Boston. 
Chapin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 
Cheever,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 
Cbeever,  Miss  M.  E.,  Boston. 
Clafiin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 
Cark,  Miss  S.  W.,  Beverly. 
Clarke,  James  W.,  New  York. 
Cement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 
Coates,  James,  Providence. 
Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 
Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.I. 
Cook,  Charles  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cook,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Coolidge,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  John  T.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  T.  Je£Eerson,  Boston. 
Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 
Cowing,  Miss  Grace  G.,  Brookline. 
Cowing,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Brookline. 
Crafts,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Mrs.  Zenas  M.,  Dalton. 
Crocker,  U.  H.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  Sumner,  Brookline. 
Crosby,  William  S.,  Brookline. 
Cross,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Mrs.A.L.,  Portland,  Me. 
Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 
Cunniff,  Hon.  M.  M.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Boston. 


Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S^  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Darling,  Cortes  A.,  Providence. 
Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  Boston. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 
Dillaway,  W.  £.  L.,  Boston. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Dow,  Miss  Jane  F.,  Milton. 
Dow,  Mrs.  Moses  A.,  Brookline. 
Draper,  Eben  S.,  Boston. 
Draper,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Dunklee,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston. 
Durant,  William,  Boston. 
Duryea,  Mrs.  Herman,  New  York.  • 
Earle,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Boston. 
Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Rev.  Christopher  R.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe,  Boston. 
Ellis,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Miss  Clara  T.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Beverly. 
Endicott,  William,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower,  Boston. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Emily,  Cambridge. 
Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L.,  Boston. 
Farlow,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Famam,  Mrs.  Ann  S.,  New  Haven. 
Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  Boston. 
Fenno,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Boston. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Dorchester. 
Ferris,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Brookline. 
Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Brookline. 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Boston. 
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Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.,  Boston, 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Foote,  Miss  M.  B.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  E.W.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  £.,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen,  Boston. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.,  Boston. 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammans,  Hon.George  H.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  Robert  H.,  Boston. 
•Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Francis  A.,  Boston. 
Glidden,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  William,  Providence. 
Goff,  Darius  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Gold th wait,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Gooding,  Rev.A.,  Portsmouth,N.H. 
Goodnow,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Cambridge. 
Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 
Gordon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Ellen,  New  York  City. 
Green,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  James,  Cambridge. 
Grew,  Edward  W.,  Boston. 
Griffin,  S.  B.,  Springfield. 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  £.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Mrs.  F.  Howe,  Plainfield,  N.J. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood* 
Hallo  well.  Col.  N.  P.,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Boston. 
Hanscom,  Dr.  Sanford,  Somerville. 
Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Aubumdale. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Aubumdale. 


Head,  Charles,  Boston. 
Head,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Heard,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebe  A. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,Boston. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Chas.  P.,  Boston. 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.,  Boston. 
Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  England. 
Hersey,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Higginson,  Frederick,  Brookline. 
Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 
Hill,  J.  E.  R.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence.* 
Hoar,  Gen.  Rockwood,  Worcester. 
Hodgkins,  Frank  E,,  Somerville. 
Hodgkins,  William  H.,  Somerville. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lynn. 
Holmes,  Charles  W.,  Canada. 
Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Boston. 
Horton,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Boston. 
Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Boston. 
Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Howe,  Henry  Marion,  Boston. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 
Howland,  Mrs.  O.  O.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,*  Francis  W.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Boston. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Boston, 
lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  Boston. 
Ingraham,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Wellesley. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Cambridge. 
James,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Brookline. 
Jenks,  Miss  C.  £.,  Boston. 
Johnson,  Edward  C,  Boston. 
Jones,  Mrs.  E.  C,  New  Bedford. 


Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Boston. 
Joy,  Mrs.  Giarles  H.,  Boston. 
KassoD,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
KenjlaU,  Miss  H.  W.,  Boston. 
Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Milton. 
Kilmer,  Frederick  M.,  Somerville. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.,  Boston. 
Kimball,  Edward  P.,  Maiden. 
Knapp,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Knowlton,  Daniel  S.,  Boston. 
Kramer,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Boston. 
Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  England. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  JamesGroton. 
Lawrence,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.,  Boston. 
Lee,  George  C,  Boston. 
Lee,  Mrs.  George  C,  Boston. 
Lillie,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Richmond,  Eng. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingbam. 
Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Boston. 
Livermore,  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Lord,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Providence,  R.L 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  Caleb,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  John,  Aubumdale. 
Lothropy  Mrs.  T.  K.,  Boston. 
Lovering,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Amy,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Charles,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Georgiana,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Luce,  Matthew,  Boston. 


Ljonan,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Manning,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Brooklyn. 
Marrett,  Miss  H.  M.,  Standish,  Me. 
Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland.  ' 
Marvin,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  L  B.,  Providence. 
Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Boston. 
Matthews,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Boston* 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriam»  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  D.,  Cambridge. 
Merritt,  Edward  P.,  Boston. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,Boston. 
Minot,  J.  Grafton,  Boston. 
Minot,  The  Misses,  Boston. 
Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  C,  Boston. 
Morgan,  Eustis  P.,  Saco,  Me. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Eustis  P.,  Saco,  Me. 
Morison,  John  H.,  Boston. 
Morison,  Mrs.  John  H.,  Boston. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold,  Boston. 
Morse,  Miss  M.  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Morss,  A.  S.,  Charlestown. 
Moseley,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Motley,  Mrs.  E.  Preble,  Boston. 
Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C,  Boston. 
Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  Boston. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.,Boston. 
Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Andrew,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Norcross,  Grenville  H.,  Boston. 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Oliver,  Dr.  Henry  K.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston. 
Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 
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Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  Groton. 
Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Frederick  W.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Brookline. 
Peabody,  S.  £.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Charles  Bnien,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  £.,  Boston. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston. 
Pickman,  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Milton. 
Pope,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Boston. 
Porter,  Charles  H.,  Quincy. 
Potter,  Isaac  M.,  Providence. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B.,  Boston. 
Powars,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Proctor,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Boston. 
Rand,  Arnold  A.,  Boston. 
Rantoul,  Robert  S.,  Salem. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.  Homer,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  Walter  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 
Richards,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Mrs.  H.,  Gardiner,  Me. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Richardson,Miss  M.  G.,  New  York. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 
Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Robbins,  Royal  E.,  Boston. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Rodocanachl,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 


Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Henry  8.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Boston. 
Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.Leverett,  Newton. 
Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Newton. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Schaff,  Capt.  Morris,  Pittsfield. 
Schlesinger,  Sebastian  .B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Frederick  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.  R.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Willard  T.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Brockton. 
Sigoumey,  Mr.  Henry,  Boston. 
Slafter,  Rev.  Edmund  F.,  Boston. 
Slater,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Boston. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Slocum,  Mrs.  W.  H., Jamaica  Plain. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Sorchan,  Mrs.  Victor,  New  York. 
Spaulding,Mrs.  Mahlon  D.,Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Stearns,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,Brookline. 
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Stevens,  Miss  C.  Augusta,  N.Y. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Swan,  Robert^  Dorchester. 
Swan,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Cambridge. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  Boston. 
Tapley,  Mrs.  Amos  P.,  Boston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaw,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  £.  V.  R.,  Boston. 
Thayer,Rev.  George  A., Cincinnati. 
Thayer,  Prof.  James  B., Cambridge. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Tilden,  Miss  Alice  Foster,  Milton. 
Tilden,  Miss  Edith  S.,  Milton. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 
Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Newtonville. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tompkins,  Eugene,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Tower,  Col.  William  A.,  Boston. 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Randolph. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  Herbert  S.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Vose,  Miss  Caroline  C,  Milton. 
Wales,  Mrs.  Geoi^e  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Warden,  Erskine,  Waltham. 
Ware,  Miss  C.  L.,  Cambridge. 


Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Watson,  Thomas  A.,  Weymouth. 
Watson,  Mrs.  T.  A.,  Weymouth. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheelock,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
White,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Roxbury. 
Whitford,  George  W.,  Providence. 
Whiting,  Albert  T.,  Boston. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Miss  Anne,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Brookline. 
Whitten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Whitwell,  S.  Horatio,  Boston. 
Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Wightman,  W.  D.,  Providence. 
Williams,  Mrs.  H.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Miss  Louise  H.,  Boston. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Winsor,  Mrs.  E.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  John,  Stockbridge. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thos.  L.,  Boston. 
Woodruff,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.,  Boston. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 


South  Boston,  Cktober  9, 1901. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly  summoned, 
was  held  today  at  the  institution,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the 
secretary  and  declared  approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  was  read,  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  persons  were  unanimously 
elected :  — 

President — Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 

Vice-President — Amory  A.  Lawrence. 

Treasurer —  Edward  Jackson. 

Secretary  —  Michael  Anagnos. 
Trustees — William   Endicott,  Charles   P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  Henry  Marion   Howe,  George  H.   Richards,  Rich' 
ard  M.  Saltonstall,  and  S.  Lothrop  Thomdike. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in  attendance  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  invited  guests,  to  visit  the  various  departments 

of  the  school. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Institution  and  AfAssACHusErrs  School  for  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  October  9, 1901. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  presenting  our  cus- 
tomary annual  report  to  the  corporation,  the  sev- 
entieth in  the  series  of  these  documents,  we  are  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  financial  year  ending 
August  31,  1 901,  has  been  in  most  respects  a  satis- 
factory one. 

Faithful  and  efiScient  work  has  been  done  in  every 
department  of  the  school  with  excellent  results. 

The  teachers  and  all  the  other  officers  have  dis- 
charged their  respective  duties  with  earnestness,  in- 
telligence and  fidelity,  while  the  pupils  have  been 
industrious  and  orderly  and  have  made  very  credit- 
able progress  in  their  studies. 

The  record  books  show  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  registered 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  establishment  was 
264.  Since  that  time  30  have  been  admitted  and 
24  have  been  discharged,  making  the  present  num- 
ber 270. 

We  deeply  regret  the  nature  of  the  record,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  present,  of  the  state  of  health  of 
the  different  families  of  the  institution  during  the 
past  year.  The  outbreak  of  contagious  diseases  in 
every  department  of  the  school,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  primary  one  for  boys  at  the  kinder- 


garten,  brought  in  its  train  the  attendant  ills  of  irregu- 
larity of  work,  loss  of  valuable  time,  isolation  of  the 
infected  quarters  from  the  rest  of  the  school  and  in- 
tense anxiety  and  uncertainty  for  the  other  members 
of  the  household.  There  have  been  seventeen  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  four  of  chicken  pox,  one  of  diphthe- 
ria, one  of  erysipelas,  two  of  bronchitis  and  one  of 
facial  paralysis.  We  are  grieved  to  report  that  four 
of  those  who  were  attacked  by  scarlet  fever  died  at 
the  City  Hospital,  namely.  Miss  Edith  A.  Flagg,  an 
able  teacher  in  the  literary  department  for  boys  at 
the  parent  school  in  South  Boston,  who  served  the 
interests  of  the  establishment  during  six  years  and  a 
half  with  diligence  and  efHciency,  Alice  £.  Leach  of 
Orland,  Maine,  a  pupil  in  the  girls'  department,  and 
two  little  boys  of  the  kindergarten,  Walter  F.  Mills 
of  Thornton,  Rhode  Island,  and  Lawrence  F.  Giles  of 
Bethel,  Vermont.  Every  one  of  those  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  infectious  diseases  was  immediately  removed 
to  the  hospital,  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  taken 
ill  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumigated  and  the 
books  which  he  had  handled  were  burned.  Delicate 
children  who  were  especially  susceptible  to  sickness 
were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  those  who  remained 
with  us  were  watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  It 
is  mainly  due  to  these  precautionary  measures  that 
the  contagion  Was  checked  and  prevented  from 
spreading  more  widely  and  from  breaking  up  the  ses- 
sions of  the  school  entirely. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 
institution  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  of  its  con- 
dition at  the  present  time  and  of  its  urgent  needs  for 
the  future,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  director,  which  is  hereto  appended. 
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Character  and  Objects  of  the  Institution. 

As  there  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons not  merely  a  confused  or  imperfect  idea  but  a 
positive  misapprehension  of  the  character  and  objects 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  a  full 
and  clear  statement  of  these  and  to  remove  all  doubts 
both  as  to  the  mission  and  functions  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  as  to  its  relations  to  the  state. 

This  institution  is  not  in  any  sense  an  asylum  or 
retreat  for  adults.  It  is  a  school,  purely  educational 
in  its  principles  and  operations.  It  was  incorporated 
solely  and  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
and  training  such  boys  and  girls  as  are  excluded 
from  the  common  schools  for  lack  of  sufficient  sight. 
Therefore  it  is  a  valuable  link  in  the  magnificent 
chain  of  the  public  school  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  extended  to  all  classes  of  children  regard- 
less of  physical  defects ;  it  is  not  a  refuge  or  working 
home  for  grown  up  persons. 

As  soon  as  the  institution  was  organized  in  1832, 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  came  to  its  assistance, 
making  an  annual  appropriation  for  its  support  from 
that  year  up  to  the  present  time,  on  condition  that 
its  doors  should  never  be  closed  against  any  indigent 
sightless  child, 'resident  in  the  commonwealth,  who 
was  of  sound  mind  and  a  fit  subject  for  education. 

This  yearly  allowance  was  very  small  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it 
reached  the  sum  of  $25,000.  In  1869  this  amount 
was  finally  raised  to  $30,000  in  order  to  cover  the 
enlarged  expense  involved  by  the  plan  of  removing 
the  girls  from  the  main  building  to  the  cottages  and 
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of  separating  the  sexes  entirely.  Since  then  no  ad- 
dition whatever  has  been  made  to  it  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1869, —  that  is.  at 
the  time  when  the  last  increase  in  the  appropriation 
took  place, —  the  number  of  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts registered  was  54,  while  there  are  at  present 
153  pupils  under  our  care,  admitted  by  warrants  of 
the  governors  of  this  state. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  provide  for  these 
children  those  advantages  which  are  so  freely  given 
to  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  public  schools,  and  to  add  to  these  such 
other  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  remedy  their 
physical  imperfections  and  to  promote  their  harmo- 
nious development.  Moreover,  unremitting  eflEorts 
have  been  made  to  keep  abreast  of  all  pedagogical 
advance,  to  utilize  every  improvement  in  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  and  to  render  the  school  a 
model  one  of  its  kind.  Thus,  the  work  has  been 
steadily  growing,  the  curriculum  has  been  expanding 
along  every  line,  the  equipment  for  the  instruction 
by  means  of  sensible  objects,  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  the  blind,  has  become  more  extensive  than 
ever  before,  but  the  amount  of  aid  from  the  state  has 
stood  absolutely  still.  There  has  been  no  change 
m  it. 

In  order  that  our  school  might  attain  to  the  degree 
of  efficiency  and  thoroughness,  to  which  we  aspire 
and  which  it  is  the  right  of  every  pupil  to  expect,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  philan- 
thropic public  for  aid,  and  most  generous  has  been  the 
response.  Thanks  to  the  benevolence  and  liberality 
of  the  friends  of  the  blind,  substantial  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  by  direct  gifts  and  testamentary  bequests. 
A  good  part  of  these  funds  has  been  spent  judiciously 
for  the  increase  of  our  educational  facilities  and  the 
improvement  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  the  value 
of  which  is  now  not  very  far  from  $800,000,  while 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  only  $319,889.15.  The 
funds  necessary  to  defray  the  corresponding  increase 
in  the  running  expenses  of  the  school  have  been 
secured  through  the  same  channels. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  pupils  are  far  superior  to  those  which 
can  be  had  in  any  other  establishment  of  similar 
nature  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  actual  cost 
per  caput  is  also  much  higher,  amounting  to  $422.23. 
Of  this  sum  the  commonwealth  pays  only  $202.17 
and  the  balance,  $220.06,  is  supplied  from  the  income 
of  the  school. 

The  relations  between  the  state  and  the  institution 
are  defined  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  whereby  the 
election  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  was  vested  in 
the  corporation  and  the  executive.  In  the  choice  of 
these  there  has  never  been  any  restriction.  The  office 
is  open  alike  to  seeing  and  sightless.  Indeed,  the 
blind  historian,  William  H.  Prescott,  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  and  was  retained  in  his  place  as  long 
as  his  health  permitted  him  to  serve.  The  only  req- 
uisite  is  that  the  managers  shall  be  men  of  moral 
integrity  and  intellectual  fitness,  of  sound  judgment 
and  financial  ability  and  of  high  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  because  such  has  been  the  standard 
by  which  the  trustees  have  been  chosen  that  the  in- 
stitution has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
has  prospered  by  the  beneficence  of  outside  friends. 
Ceteris  paribus^  any  man,  seeing  or  sightless,  is  eli- 
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gible  for  election  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  restrict  this  freedom  of  choice  by  spe^ 
cific  legislation,  which  may  prove  injurious  in  its  ap- 
plication. 

The  maximum  age  at  which  pupils  may  enter  the 
institution  was  fixed  by  the  by-laws  at  nineteen  years. 
This  was  the  best  and  most  reasonable  arrangement 
which  could  be  made  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  one  who  lost  his 
sight  after  that  age  would  have  already  received  a 
common  school  education.  Then,  long  experience 
has  shown  that  the  exclusion  of  adults  from  among 
the  students  of  the  institution  was  not  a  matter  of 
preference  but  of  expediency,  from  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  grown  persons  of  formed  habits  and 
settled  propensities  is  likely  to  have  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  and  education  of  children. 
Furthermore,  the  parents  of  blind  boys  and  girls  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  course.  Hence  no  other 
conclusion  could  be  reached  in  the  matter. 

But,  although  no  person  over  nineteen  years  of  age 
is  ever  admitted  to  the  home  life  of  the  school  and 
brought  into  contact  with  young  children,  never- 
theless everything  is  done  for  the  adult  blind,  which 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  institution.  With  its  own 
funds  it  has  established  a  workshop  in  which  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  sightless  men  and  women  are 
given  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  man- 
ual labor  in  making  mattresses  or  in  reseating  cane- 
bottomed  chairs.  In  addition  to  this  many  blind 
men  have  been  permitted  to  come  regularly  to  the 
institution  from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  and  some  other  me- 
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chanical  trades  or  to  receive  instruction  in  any  direc- 
tion within  the  means  and  the  scope  of  the  school 
No  deserving  blind  person  seeks  assistance  in  vain 
within  our  walls,  if  in  any  way  help  can  be  rendered 
to  him. 

Industrial  conditions  have  changed  materially  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
application  of  machinery  and  the  consolidation  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  business  interests  by 
trusts  and  combinations  have  produced  a  new  order 
of  things.  Manual  labor  has  been  pushed  aside,  indi- 
vidual undertakings  have  been  crushed,  and  many 
trades  which  formerly  were  pursued  on  a  small  scale 
with  good  profit  have  of  recent  years  been  largely 
abandoned.  As  a  consequence  the  blind  man,  even 
more  than  his  seeing  brother,  has  found  nearly  every 
channel  of  occupation  closed  to  him.  Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  his  only  hope  now  rests  upon  higher 
education,  upon  enlargement  of  his  mental  horizon 
and  upon  full  development  and  discipline  of  his  fac- 
ulties, accompanied  by  intellectual  and  artistic  or  pro- 
fessional attainments  of  a  superior  order.  Under 
these  circumstances,  since  it  is  impossible  even  for  a 
limited  number  of  these  unfortunate  members  of  the 
human  family  to  derive  adequate  benefit  from  any 
sort  of  handicraft  and  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort 
upon  its  returns,  further  extension  in  this  line  is  use- 
less and  impracticable. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  been  obliged  to  turn  our 
attention  toward  the  higher  education  and  the  com- 
plete development  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  the  blind. 
The  sightless  boy  or  girl  should  be  trained  and  fitted 
to  occupy  the  same  plane  of  thought  and  action  and 
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to  receive  the  same  social  recognition  as  his  seeing 
brother  or  sister,  and  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
path  leading  in  this  direction  is  beset  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  On  this  *  basis  we  have  already 
assumed  the  task  of  remodelling  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, so  that  every  blind  child  may  begin  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  from  it  may  be  taken  through  the 
different  grades  of  a  comprehensive  preparatory  course 
of  study  to  the  thresholds  of  leading  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  professional  schools.  We  have  made  as 
much  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  this  great 
end  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  allow.  Our 
director  stated  in  his  annual  report  two  years  ago  that 
the  solution  of  this  momentous  problem  involved  an 
expense  of  about  $300,000  for  additional  buildings 
both  at  South  Boston  and  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and,  as 
we  have  no  funds  in  reserve  for  this  purpose,  this 
amount  has  yet  to  be  raised  by  gifts,  legacies  and  sub- 
scriptions. But  in  the  perfection  of  the  organization 
of  our  school  and  the  entire  reconstruction  of  our  plan 
of  education  lies  the  salvation  of  the  blind  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  this  we  are  striving  to  effect.  More- 
over, an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  public  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund,  by  means  of  which  a  deserv- 
ing but  indigent  scholar  may  be  carried  through  col- 
lege or  conservatory  of  music  to  independence  and  a 
respectable  position  in  the  community. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  management  of 
the  institution  is  steadily  pressing.  This  is  the  high- 
est aspiration  of  its  friends  and  the  limit  of  its  under- 
takings. Beyond  this  it  is  not  prepared  to  go.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  its  managers  either  to  provide 
room  for  adults  or  to  supply  the  means  for  their  sup- 
port.    If  the  state  should  deem  it  necessary  to  main- 
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tain  an  asylum  or  "  working  home  "  for  the  blind  in 
addition  to  this  school,  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
establishments  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
We  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  such  an 
organization  be  absolutely  distinct  from  our  own  in 
every  particular  and  that  its  buildings  be  located  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  those  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

The  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  coiporation  form 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  ministrations,  the 
success  and  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  are 
based.  They  make  education  the  great  end  and  aim 
and  the  centre  about  which  our  entire  system  revolves. 
They  also  constitute  the  contract  between  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  state  and  contain  the  terms  whereby 
the  former  educates  the  wards  of  the  latter  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  at  an  expense  to  the  common- 
wealth which  has  been  gradually  diminished  to  even 
less  than  one  half  of  the  actual  cost.  In  view  of  these 
facts  we  shall  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  any  changes  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  and  the  ordinances  emanating 
therefrom,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  school  and  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
great  work,  with  which  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the 
blind  of  New  England  are  closely  interwoven. 

Teaching  the  Blind  Adults  at  their  Homes. 

By  direction  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
the  state  board  of  education  made  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  feasibility  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation  were 
embodied  in  an  elaborate  report,  written  by  its  able 
secretary,  the  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill.     This  document 
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was  presented  to  the  legislature  during  its  session  of 
1900,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  following  act, 
submitted  by  the  committee  on  education,  was 
passed: — 

There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes ; 
but  no  expenditures  shall  be  made  under  this  act  until  the  plans 
for  such  instruction  have  received  the  approval  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  institution  aforesaid  to 
make  a  report  to  the  state  board  of  education  of  its  doings  under 
thb  act. 

As  it  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  July  that  this  act  was 
signed  by  the  governor  and  became  a  law,  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it  during  the  summer  months. 
Early  in  the  autumi\,  however,  our  attention  was 
formally  called  to  it,  and  at  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  our  board,  held  the  first  week  in  October, 
we  considered  the  matter  in  all  its  aspects  and  con- 
cluded that,  since  this  work  was  purely  educational 
in  its  character,  it  came  within  the  scope  of  our  or- 
ganization and  that  it  belonged  by  right  to  our  insti- 
tution. Accordingly,  it  was  decided  by  a  unanimous 
vote  to  undertake  it,  and  the  director  was  authorized 
and  invested  with  full  powers  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

This  was  promptly  done.  A  plan  was  prepared, 
which  was  revised  and  approved  by  the  state  board 
of  education,  competent  instructors  were  employed 
and  a  circular  was  issued,  announcing  that  everything 
was  ready  for  the  beginning  of  operations  and  asking 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  might  know  of  such 
persons   as  were  "waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intel- 
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lectual    light   to    shine    upon    them  through   these 


means.*' 


Two  of  the  teachers  entered  upon  their  task  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  1900,  and  a  third  one  was 
added  to  their  number  a  month  later.  They  have 
labored  assiduously  and  with  unflagging  earnestness. 
They  have  canvassed  most  of  the  cities  and  not  a  few 
towns  in  the  state  in  search  of  blind  adults  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  them 
by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  and  they  have  found  as 
many  as  they  could  instruct  advantageously,  giving 
them  lessons  not  only  in  reading  but  in  several 
branches  of  handicraft,  suited  to  the  sex  and  the 
physical  condition  of  each  person. 

The  experiment  was  unquestionably  tried  under 
many  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  in- 
auguration of  any  new  enterprise,  yet  it  has  proved 
entirely  successful  in  every  particular.  Hence,  the 
state  board  of  education  became  firmly  convinced  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  movement  and  petitioned 
the  general  court  for  an  annual  allowance  large 
enough  to  cover  all  current  expenses  and  at  the  same 
time  to  supply  the  means  for  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  operations.  In  compliance  with  this  request  the 
sum  of  $3,600  has  been  appropriated  for  the  present 
year. 

Although  this  beneficent  enterprise  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  yet  its  possibilities  are  seen  to  be  most  prom- 
ising. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  future  develop- 
ment, by  giving  both  occupation  and  solace  to  a  large 
number  of  afflicted  persons  now  living  in  idleness  and 
despondency,  will  help  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  adult  blind.     It  will  open  a  far 
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better  and  more  humane  way  of  caring  for  them  by 
teaching  them  at  their  own  homes  and  keeping  them 
with  their  kith  and  kin  than  by  removing  them  from 
the  communities  to  which  they  belong  and  gather- 
ing them  together  into  a  large  cheerless  receptacle, 
wherein  all  is  darkness  and  gloom. 

It  is  simply  just  and  proper  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind  adults  at  their 
homes  is  carried  on  not  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  institution  is  a  most  generous 
contributor  to  it.  Our  library  is  the  fountainhead, 
whence  is  liberally  supplied  all  the  printed  matter 
which  is  required  either  as  a  means  of  instruction  or 
for  the  use  of  those  who  have  learned  to  read.  These 
have  at  their  disposal,  free  from  cost  to  themselves, 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  excellent  books,  published  in 
four  different  kinds  of  raised  letters,  and  they  are 
entirely  at  liberty  to  choose  from  our  collection  what 
is  suitable  to  their  taste  and  capacity  without  any 
restriction  whatsoever  and  without  any  cost  to  them 
or  to  the  state. 


Destructive  Fire  in  the  "Howe  Building." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  day  of  February, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement  of  the  brick 
school-house,  known  as  the  Howe  Building.  Its 
presence  was  soon  discovered  by  one  of  the  instruct- 
ors, who  quickly  communicated  the  alarming  news  to 
the  other  teachers  in  the  building.  While  one  of 
them  ran  to  call  the  engineer,  each  of  the  others 
marshalled  her  little  flock  of  pupils,  engaged  as  they 
were  in  sewing,  singing  or  practising,  and  led  them 
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out  of  the  building  without  confusion  oi  delay.  Every 
one  of  the  girls  went  directly  to  the  cottage  to  which 
she  belonged.  Each  matron,  assembling  her  family 
at  once,  accounted  for  every  member,  and  great  was 
the  relief  when  it  was  proved  that  no  life  had  been 
lost. 

The  engineer,  finding  the  flames  beyond  his  control, 
despatched  his  assistant  to  ring  in  an  alarm  and  gave 
his  attention  to  closing  the  fire-proof  doors  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  second  floor, — a  similar  precau- 
tion having  already  been  taken  by  one  of  the  teachers 
on  the  first  floor, — and  to  ensuring  the  safety  of  those 
in  the  building.  The  value  of  the  fire-proof  doors 
was  well  proved  on  this  occasion,  for,  although  warped 
and  twisted,  they  resisted  successfully  the  passage  of 
the  flames,  and  these  were  restricted  to  the  north 
wing,  save  on  the  third  floor  where  the  existence  of 
such  a  door  was  unknown  to  the  teacher  and,  conse- 
quently, it  remained  open. 

Unstinted  praise  and  heartfelt  thanks  are  due  to 
the  fire  department,  for  their  prompt  response  to  the 
call  and  for  their  valiant  and  effective  service  in  con- 
fining the  fire  within  the  walls  of  the  school-house  and 
in  subduing  the  flames  so  rapidly ;  to  the  Protective 
Department^  through  whose  exertions  the  valuable 
stereotyped  plates  of  books  and  music  and  the  un- 
bound copies  of  the  former,  stored  in  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  building,  were  preserved  with  a  small  amount 
of  loss ;  and  to  the  police  officers,  who  cleared  the 
grounds  of  intruders  and  garrisoned  the  establishment 
until  all  excitement  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  7.10  o'clock  when  the  "all  out"  signal  was 
sounded  and  the  danger  was  conceded  to  be  over. 
The  ruined  part  of  the  building  comprised  the  manual 
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training  rooms  in  the  north  wing,  both  in  the  base- 
ment and  on  the  first  floor  (although  some  of  the 
specimens  of  handiwork  in  the  upper  room  were  fortu- 
nately saved,  including  those  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
manufacture  together  with  her  picture) ;  the  physics 
and  geography  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  north 
wing,  with  their  appliances  and  specimens ;  the  entire 
third  floor,  devoted  to  the  musical  work  of  the  girls' 
department,  together  with  its  contents  including  four- 
teen pianofortes  and  a  quantity  of  music.  In  addition 
to  this  the  girls  who  were  in  the  building  suffered 
personal  loss  through  the  destruction  of  their  cloak- 
room, while  the  books  and  plates  on  the  fourth  floor 
were  damaged  by  smoke  and  heat.  The  building  was 
well  protected  by  insurance,  but  the  books  and  musi- 
cal instruments  were  not  insured  to  their  full  value, 
and  we  have  sustained  an  actual  loss  of  about  $7,000. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  school-house  are 
situated  the  sloyd-room,  the  general  assembly  hall  and 
two  school-rooms,  all  of  which  were  not  harmed  in 
any  way  and  in  which  the  work  of  the  school  was 
carried  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
flagration to  the  first  part  of  May,  when  the  damaged 
building  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  made  ready  for 

use. 

Disastrous  as  the  fire  has  proved  and  deeply  regret- 
table as  it  must  always  be,  we  have  great  cause  for 
thankfulness  in  our  fortunate  escape  from  injury  to 
life  or  limb  and  from  the  spread  of  devastation  to 
neighboring  buildings. 

Finances. 
The    treasurer    of    the   corporation,   Mr.   Edward 
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Jackson,  has  prepared  his  customary  annual  report, 
which  is  herewith  presented. 

This  document  covers  the  financial  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  August  and  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution, 
which  may  be  condensed  as  follows:  — 

Cash  on  hand  September  i,  1900, $57,021  96 

Total  receipts  during  the  year, 206,729  26 

$263,751  22 
Total  expenditures  and  investments,   ....      187,076  63 

Balance  in  the  treasury  August  31,  1901,     .     .      $76,674  59 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
best  attainable  results  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  and  that  the  school  may  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  own  resources  for  its  support 
and  growth  and  not  upon  outside  aid,  we  need 
much  larger  funds  than  we  now  control.  There- 
fore, we  earnestly  hope  that  generous  additions 
will  soon  be  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Bequests. 

Only  two  legacies  have  been  received  during  the 
past  year.  The  sum  of  $1,000  which  was  left  to 
the  institution  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Turner,  late  treas- 
urer of  the  city  of  Boston,  has  been  paid  to  it  by 
his  sons,  Messrs.  Alfred  T.  Turner,  Benjamin  S. 
Turner  and  William  B.  Turner,  the  executors  of 
his  will. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Thompson  Baxter,  through  the  executor  of  his  will, 
Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  $200,  on  account  of  the 
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amount  of  $250,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  school 
by  the  testator. 

Both  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Baxter  were  New  Eng- 
land men  of  the  best  t)rpe, —  citizens  of  upright  life 
and  sturdy  character,  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
of  charitable  disposition,  of  fine  public  spirit  and  of 
rare  business  sagacity.  Indeed,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
feel  that  our  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  meets  with 
the  approbation  and  appreciation  of  such  prominent 
citizens,  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  their  active 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  suflficient  room  and  to  the 
mechanical  limitations  and  numerous  inconveniences 
resulting  therefrom,  the  Howe  memorial  press  has 
continued  to  labor  under  increased  difficulties  and 
serious  disadvantages.  Nevertheless,  its  operations 
have  been  prosecuted  with  perfect  regularity  and 
undiminished  energy.  ,The  list  of  the  new  books 
which  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year  comprised  Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
in  two  volumes  and  the  Story  of  Siegfried  in  one 
volume. 

Whole  editions  of  many  of  our  valuable  publications 
in  raised  characters  were  stored  in  bundles  of  sheets 
in  the  two  attics  of  the  Howe  building  which  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter.  Although  none 
of  these  unbound  volumes  were  consumed  by  the 
flames,  yet  hundreds  of  them  were  so  seriously  dam- 
aged by  water  and  the  dense  smoke  that  they  were 
rendered  worthless  and  had  to  be  discarded.  The 
work  of  reprinting  the  lost  books  has  been  already 
begun,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  it  is  finished. 
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Workshop  for  Adults. 

During  the  past  year  this  department  has  been 
favored  with  a  fair  amount  of  work  and  has  been  as- 
sisted in  keeping  fifteen  blind  persons  in  steady  em- 
ployment and  in  enabling  them  to  earn  their  living 
and  to  be  self-supporting  citizens  and  useful  members 
of  society. 

When  we  decided  to  transfer  the  salesroom  and 
office  of  the  institution  from  Avon  street  to  No.  383 
Boylston  street,  we  were  in  hopes  that  this  removal 
would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
establishment  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  take  very 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  expectation  has 
been  fully  realized.  Through  the  change  of  the  loca- 
tion of  its  store  the  industrial  department  has  been 
brought  to  the  direct  notice  of  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple more  prominently  than  ever  before,  its  business 
has  been  increased,  new  names  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  its  patrons,  and  its  accounts  show  that  there 
is  an  amount  of  $1,854.56  standing  on  the  right  side 
of  the  balance  sheet.  This  result  is  exceedingly  sat- 
isfactory, and  we  are  very  thankful  for  it. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  in  this  connection 
that  the  industry,  sobriety,  steadiness  and  skill  of  the 
men  and  women  now  employed  in  our  workshop  are 
worthy  of  praise.  The  goods  manufactured  by  them 
have  continued  to  receive  the  marked  approval  of  in- 
telligent customers,  and  their  quality  as  regards  both 
materials  and  workmanship  is  their  best  recommen- 
dation to  the  attention  of  experienced  housekeepers 
and  all  other  prudent  purchasers. 
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Commencement  Exercises. 

The  crowning  point  of  the  year's  effort  of  our 
pupils  is  reached  on  commencement  day,  when  each 
young  graduate  reaches  the  goal  of  which  he  is  proud, 
and  the  one  which  every  younger  student  aspires  to 
gain.  Our  exercises  were  held  upon  the  afternoon  of 
June  4  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  which  through  the 
kindly  interest  and  unfailing  liberality  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Tompkins  was  again  placed  at  our  disposal  with 
every  convenience  and  assistance  which  the  establish- 
ment afforded.  That  so  spacious  an  auditorium  was 
an  absolute  necessity  was  clearly  manifest  when,  as 
the  hour  of  three  o'clock  approached,  a  splendid  au- 
dience poured  in  through  the  (doors  of  the  theatre 
and  filled  nearly  every  seat  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
balconies. 

Promptly  upon  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  Gen.  Fran- 
cis H.  Appleton,  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
stepped  forward  and  greeted  the  audience  with  the 
following  words :  — 

Friends  and  patrons  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind^  members  of  the  corporation  and  aU  others:  — 
It  becomes  my  privilege  as  the  presiding  officer  to  welcome  you 
all  to  the  commencement  exercises  upon  the  first  year  of  the  new 
century. 

You  do  great  honor  to  the  occasion  by  being  present  in  such 
goodly  numbers,  and  these  young  men  and  women,  who  are  about 
to  graduate,  will  feel  for  years  to  come  the  sense  of  encourage- 
ment and  pleasure,  which  they  derive  from  your  attendance. 
They  realize  that  many  of  the  members  of  this  great  audience 
belong  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  institution  and  who  by  their  gifts  of  money  have  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  operations  and  to  promote 
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the  welfare  of  those  who  truly  need  both  its  help  and  its  benefi- 
cent influence. 

It  b  not  the  purpose  of  the  managers  of  the  school  to  refer  to 
its  financial  affairs  on  every  public  occasion  and  to  press  their  call 
for  funds ;  but  it  will  be  utterly  unjust  to  the  cause  which  has 
been  committed  to  our  charge  to  be  absolutely  silent  and  to  make 
no  allusion  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  establishment.  These 
exercises  will  give  to  you  a  clear  idea  of  how  much  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  your  gifts,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  that  the  institution  is  in  need  of  further  assistance  and  that 
it  depends  entirely  upon  your  generosity  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
scope  and  the  increase  of  its  usefulness. 

The  kindergarten  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  your  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  work  which  is  done  under  its  roof.  You  became 
its  friends  and  benefactors,  and  through  your  liberality  it  has  been 
enabled  to  expand  the  field  of  its  ministrations  and  to  reach  a 
larger  number  of  afflicted  children,  most  of  whom  were  grievously 
neglected  and  sorely  oppressed  by  lack  of  care  and  training.  But, 
by  looking  at  the  last  page  of  the  programme  which  you  ^re  hold- 
ing in  your  hands,  you  will  find  a  concise  statement  in  which  the 
director  shows  that  there  is  imperative  need  of  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  girls  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  primary  grade* 
He  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  money  which  is  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that 
his  plea  may  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  your  hearts.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  number  of  the  little  blind 
children  who  must  have  at  an  early  age  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  kindergarten  becomes  larger  as  the  country  develops  and 
the  population  increases. 

We  are  again  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  the 
proprietor  of  this  historic  and  splendid  theatre,  for  making  us  anew 
at  home,  as  it  were,  by  allowing  us  to  hold  our  exercises  in  this 
spacious  and  most  convenient  of  all  public  places. 

Later  on  Mr.  Anagnos  supplemented  the  last  words 
of  President  Appleton  by  the  following  remarks :  — 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  the  pupils  of  our  school  have 
enjoyed  advantages  in  the  line  of  their  musical  education,  which 
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• 

the  blind  of  no  other  state  have  received.  Since  1865  a  number 
of  our  students,  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  have  been  gen- 
erously invited  from  time  to  time  to  attend  many  grand  operas 
given  in  this  magnificent  temple  of  music  and  the  drama.  The 
late  Dr.  Orlando  Tompkins  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  thought- 
ful friends  whom  the  blind  of  New  England  have  ever  had.  Dur- 
ing his  management  of  this  theatre  he  had  always  a  comer  for  his 
sightless  prof SgSs,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  persoh  bereft  of  the  visual 
sense  who  does  not  remember  him  affectionately  or  who  does  not 
cherish  and  revere  his  blessed  memory.  His  son  has  proved  to 
be  a  worthy  heir  of  his  father's  kindly  and  generous  disposition 
toward  the  blind.  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins  has  followed  with  un- 
deviating  fidelity  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sire,  and  many  a  time  he 
has  sent  invitations  to  our  pupils  to  attend  operas  given  in  this 
place.  He  has  done  more  than  this.  From  1893  to  the  present 
day  he  has  granted  to  us  every  year,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
privilege  of  holding  our  commencement  exercises  here  free  of  any 
charge  whatsoever,  and  he  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
gift  by  the  heartiness  with  which  he  made  it.  For  this  rare  boon 
we  are  everlastingly  grateful  to  Mr.  Tompkins.  Not  he  alone,  but 
everyone  of  his  assistants  and  employes, —  Mr.  Pond,  the  manager, 
Mr.  Kilby,  the  treasurer,  the  engineer,  the  ushers, —  all  have  been 
exceedingly  kind  and  helpful  to  our  pupils  and  have  won  their  re- 
spect. Now  it  remains  for  me  to  add  just  a  few  words  concerning 
Mr.  Lawrence  McCarthy,  the  present  lessee  and  manager  of  the 
theatre.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  is 
known  to  have  in  his  large  heart  a  warm  spot  for  his  blind  friends. 
This  fact  is  significant  in  itself,  for  it  leads  us  to  believe  that  he 
will  not  deny  them  the  inestimable  privilege  of  holding  their  com- 
mencement exercises  here  next  year.  Hence  let  us  hope  that 
those  of  us,  whose  lives  may  be  spared  for  another  period  of  twelve 
months,  will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  this  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June,  1902. 

The  exercises  were  then  begun  by  the  singing 
of  the  Hunting  Song  by  a  chorus  of  girls  with 
orchestral  accompaniment.  This  number  was  espe- 
cially interesting,  since  its  musical  part  was  composed 
by  one  of  our  graduates  of  the  class  of  1900,  Herbert 
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A.  Strout,  who  is  still  connected  with  this  school  and 
is  pursuing  an  advanced  course  of  study.  The  young 
musician,  choosing  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  for  his 
setting,  gave  to  it  a  dignified  and  harmonious  treat- 
ment, which  reflected  no  little  credit  upon  his  talent. 
The  orchestration  was  well  conceived  and  wrought 
out,  and  the  rhythmical  strength  of  the  work  was 
steadily  sustained  from  beginning  to  end,  while  the 
spirit  of  the  poem  was  strikingly  reflected  in  the  tones 
of  the  composition.  The  number  was  admirably 
rendered  alike  by  singers  and  players  and  formed 
a  most  delightful  opening  for  the  exercises. 

After  the  singing  came  the  part  taken  by  the 
kindergarten  children,  a  full  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  special  report  on  that  branch 
of  our  school.  While  it  was  proceeding,  the  three 
young  women  of  the  graduating  class  were  employed 
at  a  table  at  one  side  of  the  stage  upon  the  con- 
structive work  of  their  exercise  in  geometry,  which 
followed  the  departure  of  the  little  children  from  the 
stage.  It  was  a  lucid,  logical  and  comprehensive 
demonstration  of  the  problem  which  had  been  given 
to  them  to  solve,  and  it  was  accorded  earnest  attention 
by  an  interested  audience. 

The  exercise  in  "wireless  telegraphy"  which  was 
next  presented  by  the  young  male  graduates  was 
a  practical  illustration  of  a  subject,  which  is  excit- 
ing universal  discussion  and  was  to  most  of  the 
audience  a  novel  revelation  of  the  wonders  of  Mar- 
coni's discovery.  After  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
experiment  and  of  the  apparatus  needed  for  its 
performance  had  been  made  by  Owen  Wrinn,  a 
message  was  successfully  sent  out  by  Barnard  Levin 
in  the  Morse  telegraphic  code,  from  the  transmitter 
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in  the  second  balcony  of  the  theatre,  opposite  the 
stage,  and  as  successfully  read  at  the  receiving 
station  on  the  stage  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
class,  who  interpreted  it  to  the  audience  to  be  "  suc- 
cess to  the  fund." 

The  clearing  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stage  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  preceded  the  approach  of  a 
group  of  young  girls  who  marched  in,  two  by  two, 
enlivening  the  stage  with  their  pretty  costumes  of 
red  and  white  and  forming  a  most  pleasing  picture 
against  the  painted  woodland  of  the  background.  At 
the  direction  of  their  teacher,  in  perfect  unison,  they 
performed  skilfully  many  difficult  feats,  the  balance 
movements  in  particular  eliciting  warm  applause  from 
the  onlookers.  Edith  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the 
class,  and,  receiving  the  command,  imprinted  by  her 
companion  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  in  an  abbre- 
viated form,  as  rapidly  as  the  instructor  could  utter 
it  aloud,  she  was  ready  to  move  in  harmony  with  the 
rest,  held  to  the  rhythmic  motion  by  the  light  touch 
which  stood  to  her  mind  for  "  one-two." 

The  regret  felt  at  the  retreat  of  this  attractive 
column  was  relieved  by  the  advance  of  a  company 
of  young  soldiers  whose  drill  was  characterized  by 
military  bearing,  by  alertness  and  by  absolute  pre- 
cision in  the  execution  of  every  order.  The  commen- 
dation which  was  heartily  given  to  both  of  these  ex- 
ercises was  well  merited  by  the  young  performers. 

The  seven  graduates,  Emma  Lena  Carr,  Mary  Etta 
EUingwood,  Annie  Swazey  Ricker,  Samuel  Currier 
Bond,  Everett  Manly  Harmon,  Barnard  Levin  and 
Owen  Eugene  Wrinn,  then  stepped  forward  and  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  Gen.  Appleton  the  diplqmas, 
which  are  the  visible  reward  for  their  patient,  unre 
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mitting  effort  through  many  years,  and  the  sign  and 
token  of  their  dogged  determination  and  triumphant 
conquest  of  difEculties.  For,  although  it  is  true  that 
today  everything  is  within  the  reach  of  the  blind 
student,  it  is  also  true  that  strenuous  mental  toil  is 
alone  the  price  of  victory. 

The  spirited  and  well  modulated  rendering  of  Se- 
lections  from  Emani  by  the  military  band  brought 
to  an  end  an  exhibition,  which  could  not  fail  to  con- 
vey to  every  one  in  the  audience  a  truer  insight  into 
the  comprehensiveness  and  scope  of  this  field  of  edu- 
cational activity,  and  make  clear  to  them  the  value 
of  bringing  to  these  darkened  minds  and  to  these 
minds  deprived  of  so  much  of  physical  perfection  in- 
tellectual light,  which  shall  irradiate  their  whole  being, 
until  their  deprivations  and  limitations  are  forgotten 
in  the  zest  of  mental  labor  and  in  the  joy  of  attain- 
ment through  earnest  thought  and  deep  research. 


In  flDemoriam^ 

Members  of  the   Corporation. 

While  the  institution  has  not  lost  so  large  a 
number  of  friends  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
as  in  some  years,  nevertheless  the  hand  of  death  has 
been  repeatedly  felt  and  we  mourn  the  loss  of  twenty- 
two  of  the  most  useful  and  highly  esteemed  members 
of  the  corporation.  The  list  comprises  the  following 
honored  names :  — 

Rey.  Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol,  D.D.,  died  in  his 
home  the  sixteenth  day  of  December,  1900,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  an  idealist  by  nature, 
an  original   thinker  and   a  messenger  of  light  and 
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cheer.  Poetic  in  conception,  his  thoughts  found 
expression  in  words  of  beauty.  He  tasted  the  joy  of 
constant  mental  activity, —  the  sweet  surprise  of  swift- 
springing  ideas  from  never-failing  fountains,— and  his 
brilliant  powers  were  set  in  perfect  sincerity  to  the 
charming  service  of  learning,  teaching  and  living  the 
truth.  He  was  a  radical  in  going  to  the  root  of 
things,  while  in  sturdy  support  of  the  everlasting 
rights  of  the  human  soul  he  was  a  conservative. 
Like  a  bird  in  the  air,  his  mind  moved  unhindered 
among  the  problems  of  the  transitional  period  in 
which  he  lived.  Freedom  indeed  was  with  him  the 
vital  condition,  without  which  speech  and  thought 
were  impossible.  He  said  once  that  none  could  put 
forth  his  strength  or  his  talent  with  his  elbow  bound. 
Although  a  democrat  to  the  core  of  his  heart,  he 
emphasized  the  just  distinction  between  intelligence 
and  ignorance,  reason  and  brute  force,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  seized  every  occasion  to  urge  the  need  of  higher 
standards  of  society,  citizenship  and  government.  In 
years  gone  by  his  house  in  Chestnut  street  was  the 
resort  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  choice 
spirits  of  that  time,  James  Walker,  Emerson,  Way- 
land,  Father  Taylor.  They  were  attracted  there  by 
his  richly  stored  mind,  his  charming  kindness  and  his 
face  so  full  of  tenderness  and  benevolence.  He  was 
noted  for  his  independent  thought,  his  courage,  his 
gentle  manner,  his  strength  of  intellect,  his  sweet 
personality,  his  genial  disposition  and  his  bountiful 
hospitality.  For  these  qualities  he  will  always  be 
remembered.  In  some  respects  he  was  a  unique 
figure  in  the  Boston  pulpit.  In  his  sermons,  as  well 
as  in  all  his  writings,  there  was  a  quaint  imagery  that 
never  failed   to  attract  and  a  sincerity  that  carried 
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conviction.  His  style  was  often  ornate,  yet  there  was 
always  meat  in  what  he  said  and  wrote.  When  his 
heart  was  touched  by  the  memory  of  past  scenes,  a 
lyrical  strain  was  infused  into  his  prose,  and  at  times 
his  sentences  glowed  with  warmth,  but  his  enthu- 
siasm was  tempered  with  sweetness.  He  was  most 
highly  respected  and  dearly  beloved  by  his  people 
and  by  all  those  within  his  immediate  circle.  Dr. 
Bartol  was  a  most  earnest  champion  of  many  worthy 
causes.  In  the  brilliant  Emersonian  sentences  of  his 
discourses,  as  well  as  in  all  the  keen,  quaint  s^rgur 
ments  characteristic  of  the  man  in  his  discussions,  he 
ever  manifested  a  deep,  true  love  for  humanity.  He 
took  always  an  active  interest  in  our  institution  and 
in  the  widely  diversified  work  of  its  distinguished 
founder,  and  later  on  he  became  a  member  of  the 
corporation  through  generous  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten. 

Dr.  George  Reid  Dinsmore  died  at  his  home  in 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  on  Monday,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  April,  1 901,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  whose  personal  worth,  courteous  de- 
meanor and  blameless  character  raised  him  high  in 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  well.  His  decease 
cast  a  gloom  over  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  is  poorer  through  the 
loss  of  a  true  and  manly  citizen  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
powers  and  influence.  In  1888  Dr.  Dinsmore's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  work  of  the  institution  and  he 
became  then  a  member  of  the  corporation  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  money,  which  he  sent  for  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Dutton  died  of  pneumonia  at  the 
home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Mandell,  No.  302 
Commonwealth   avenue,  on   the   eighteenth    day    of 
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April,  1 90 1.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  W.  and  Ann  Spear  Dutton  and  one  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript^  of 
which  her  father  was  the  founder.  She  was  greatly 
beloved  in  the  community  for  the  rare  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity and  nobility  of  her  character,  the  modesty  of 
her  demeanor  and  the  unobtrusiveness  of  her  benevo- 
lence. She  made  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  her 
stronger,  richer,  happier,  more  serious  and  more  help- 
ful. For  more  than  half  a  century  a  warm,  active 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  blind  had  been  cher- 
ished in  the  sanctuary  of  her  honored  family,  and  she 
was  as  faithful  and  as  helpful  to  the  institution  as 
her  parents  and  sisters  had  been  before  her.  She 
took  great  interest  in  public  a£Eairs  and  rejoiced  in 
every  sign  of  progress. 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  Faulkner,  widow  of  the  late  Charles 
Faulkner,  died  suddenly  at  Magnolia  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  June,  1901.  She  was  dearly  beloved 
and  very  highly  esteemed  by  innumerable  people  who 
have  been  benefited  by  her  generosity.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  which  thinks  ever  of  others 
rather  than  of  self,  she  was  full  of  charitable  works, 
the  greatest  portion  of  which  was  only  known  to  the 
recipients  of  her  benefactions.  Her  kindliness  was 
equalled  by  her  modesty  and  humility.  She  was  a 
liberal  giver  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  to  various 
educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  but  she 
avoided  publicity  as  much  as  she  could.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  sterling  character,  her  broad  and  gen- 
erous sympathies  and  her  quiet  faithfulness  will  bear 
abundant  fruit  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  hearts 
of  the  wide  circle  of  friends  who  were  attracted  and 
held  by  the  force  of  her  goodness  and  liberality. 
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Jonathan  French  died  in  his  residence,  No.  230 
Marlborough  street,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1 901,  in 
the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  belonged  to 
that  group  of  honorable  citizens,  whose  unimpeachable 
integrity,  judicious  wisdom,  high  moral  worth,  strict 
justice  and  impartiality  in  their  dealings  with  others 
were  manifestly  recognized  and  very  highly  prized  by 
their  fellow  men.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the 
famous  old  French  mansion,  which  formerly  stood  at 
the  comer  of  South  street  and  Waverly  place.  He 
inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  old-time  merchants  of  this  city  and  a  colonel  in 
the  war  of  independence.  In  comparatively  early  man- 
hood he  acquired  the  Wyman  estate  in  Roxbury  and 
married  Miss  Hanna  Williams,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Williams,  the  well-known  merchant  and  philanthropist. 
In  1869,  Mr.  French  bought  the  house  No.  32  Com- 
monwealth avenue  and  lived  there  for  a  long  time.  Of 
late  years  he  has  resided  at  No.  230  Marlborough  street 
with  his  daughter,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne  French.  He 
was  very  fond  of  books,  and  his  library  contained  a  re- 
markable collection  of  rare  editions. 

Thomas  Gaffield  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home, 
No.  54  Allen  street,  on  the  sixth  day  of  December, 
1900.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  January,  1825,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  He  was  a  lover 
of  good  reading  and  withal  had  a  bent  toward  scien- 
tific research,  which  led  him  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  chemical  eflfect  of  light  on  the  color  of  glass. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  steady,  persistent  industry, 
never  giving  up  anything  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  do  until  he  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  he 
interested  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  things.    Abso- 
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lute  integrity  and  well-balanced  mental  powers  happily 
characterized  him.  By  numerous  acts  of  generosity 
and  all-embracing  kindness  he  won  the  esteem  and 
afiFection  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  most  respected  and  loved  him.  He 
held  his  worldly  possessions  as  a  trust,  and,  being 
tender-hearted,  he  was  also  open-handed.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  this 
institution  and  has  by  his  will  constituted  it  one  of 
three  residuary  legatees  of  his  estate. 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard  died  at  her  home.  No. 
251  Newbury  street,  Boston,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  April,  1 901,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years  and  nine 
months.  She  was  bom  in  this  city  in  Mason  street 
and  continued  to  live  there  until  driven  away  by  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  neighborhood.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  James  Goddard  and  Rebecca 
Frothingham  Goddard,  the  sister  of  the  grandmother 
of  the  late  Roger  Wolcott.  Throughout  her  long 
and  active  life,  after  she  grew  to  womanhood.  Miss 
Goddard  was  identified  with  many  charities  and  re- 
forms. She  was  constantly  going  among  the  deserving 
poor.  As  a  vice-president  for  many  years  of  the  old 
ladies'  home  in  Revere  street,  she  gave  much  time  as 
well  as  money  to  promote  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates  of  that  institution.  It  was  her  custom  to  ' 
visit  them  at  least  once  a  week  and  to  go  among  them 
and  all  about  the  house,  giving  a  cheery  word  here, 
administering  relief  there  and  bestowing  more  material 
aid  where  needed.  In  her  younger  days  she  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  orphan  and  destitute  children, 
and  many  hundreds  of  waifs  have  been  provided  by  her 
with  good  homes  and  have  grown  up  to  become  men 
and  women  of  credit  to  the  community.     Our  institu- 
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tion  was  one  of  the  many  establishments  which  she 
aided  with  money. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  S.  Hayward,  ex-mayor  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  died  of  Bright's  disease  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  For  nearly  a  generation 
he  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  Provi- 
dence and  Rhode  Island.  He  held  several  positions 
of  trust  and  was  connected  with  many  charitable  and 
religious  societies  and  several  secret  organizations. 
He  wses  mayor  of  Providence  in  1880,  1881  and  1882. 
In  April  of  1882  a  movement  was  inaugurated  in  that 
city  for  the  purpose  of  raising  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars,  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  printing 
fund  of  this  institution.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  plan,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  music  hall,  where  the  needs  of  the  blind 
were  most  eloquently  presented  by  half  a  dozen  prom- 
inent speakers  to  an  audience  which  filled  the  audi- 
torium to  overflowing.  At  the  close  of  this  stirring 
meeting  the  matter  of  soliciting  subscriptions  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  committee,  consisting 
of  such  distinguished  men  as  Hon.  A.  H.  Littlefield, 
then  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Vanzandt,  Hon.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M. 
Clark,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Russell, 
Mr.  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  Mr.  George  W.  Danielson, 
Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  and  Hon.  Albert  C.  How- 
ard (treasurer).  Mr.  Hayward,  then  mayor  of  the  city, 
gladly  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  citizen's 
committee  and  at  the  same  time  made  two  liberal  con- 
tributions of  money,  one  from  himself  and  another 
from  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Fitzjames  Rice. 
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Edward  William  Hooper  died  at  Waverley  of 
pneumonia  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
1 901.  He  was  bora  in  Boston  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1840,  and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  By  every  instinct  of  his  nat- 
ure he  was  averse  to  strife ;  yet  early  in  the  rebellion 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Saxton  and  manfully  did  his  duty  as  a  soldier. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returaed  to  his  native  city 
and  opened  an  office.  Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  Harvard  college,  and  for  twent)i  years 
his  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  that  in- 
stitution was  remarkable  for  its  skill  and  success.  On 
his  retirement  from  this  office  in  1898  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Mr.  Hooper  was  the  soul 
of  honor,  fidelity  and  truth.  Though  sometimes  curt 
of  speech  and  brusque  in  manner,  he  never  lacked 
heart  nor  the  true  politeness,  which  has  its  well-spring 
there.  He  was  the  kindest,  sincerest  and  most  loyal 
of  friends.  He  was  earnestly  devoted  to  art  in  its 
different  forms,  and  his  knowledge  of  matters  per- 
taining thereto  was  astonishingly  extensive  and  ac- 
curate. He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the 
Boston  museum  of  fine  arts  and  rendered  to  it  con- 
spicuous help  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Indeed,  ever  since  its  incorpora- 
tion he  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  its  man- 
agement  and  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  promot- 
ing its  growth  and  development.  His  career  had  a 
well  rounded  completeness,  a  variety  and  fullness  of 
service  and  success.  Large  interests  were  often  put 
in  his  charge  and  were  administered  by  him  with 
singular  care  and  exemplary  honesty.  His  energies 
were  not  wholly  absorbed,  however,  by  these  enter- 
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prises.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to  take  his  full  share  in 
charitable  works.  He  had  given  largely  of  his 
'  strength  and  remarkable  ability  to  the  philanthropic, 
educational  and  religious  interests  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  liberal  financial  aid.  To  deserving  causes  in  gen- 
eral, but  especially  to  that  of  the  freedmen,  for  whose 
liberation  he  had  carried  the  sword  and  fought  bravely, 
he  was  a  constant  contributor.  He  responded  readily 
to  appeals  for  the  relief  of  distress  or  for  the  support 
of  beneficent  enterprises,  and  his  charitable  deeds 
were  numerous  and  invariably  characterized  by  per- 
fect simplicity,  unobtrusive  modesty  and  sound  judg- 
ment Benevolent,  just  and  wise  men  we  still  have 
and  shall  have  with  us;  but  Mr.  Hooper's  goodness 
and  wisdom  were  joined  with  an  individual  charm, 
which  made  a  character  as  rare  as  it  was  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Alice  Maria  Rowe  Jackson,  wife  of  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Jackson,  died  at  her  home  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  1900. 
She  was  a  gentle,  refined,  kind-hearted  and  delicately 
organized  woman,  and  her  untimely  loss  is  deeply 
lamented  not  only  by  her  bereaved  family  but  by  all 
who  knew  her.  She  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
institution  and  avowed  her  sense  of  gratitude  to  it 
for  what  it  has  done  for  her  only  son,  Clarence 
Addison  Jackson.  He  has  been  one  of  its  pupils 
since  1887,  first  at  the  kindergarten  and  afterwards 
at  the  parent  school,  and  graduated  in  1898  with 
great  credit  both  to  himself  and  to  his  alma  mater. 
During  the  last  three  years  he  pursued  an  advanced 
course  of  music  partly  in  the  institution  but  mainly 
at  the  New  England  conservatory,  where  he  gradu- 
ated last  June. 

George    B.    Neal,  for   fifty  years  treasurer  and 
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manager  of  the  Charlestown  gas  company,  died  at 
the  Massachusetts  general  hospital  on  the  seventh 
day  of  July,  1901.  He  was  bom  in  Newton  Lower 
Falls  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1823,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Seth  Davis  school  in 
Newton.  He  was  prepared  for  college  under  the 
direction  of  private  tutors  and  entered  Harvard, 
whence  he  graduated  in  1846,  having  as  classmates 
such  distinguished  men  as  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, Prof.  Lane,  Senator  Hoar,  Judge  Webb  and 
others  of  note.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849,  but  he  pursued  the  profession  of  a 
lawyer  only  for  a  few  years.  He  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  several  business  enterprises  and  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  them.  He  was  prominent  in 
many  corporations  and  in  not  a  few  social  and 
religious  organizations.  He  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  a  man  of  public-spirit,  of  sterling 
integrity,  of  spotless  character  and  of  blameless  life. 
Both  he  and  his  only  surviving  daughter,  Miss  Caro- 
line F.  Neal,  have  been  of  recent  years  actively 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  as  was  also  his 
wife,  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 

George  Augustus  Nickerson  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Dedham  on  the  second  day  of  September, 
1901,  after  a  sickness  which  had  caused  him  severe 
sufifering  during  the  last  two  months.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  Nickerson  and  Laura  Winslow 
Nickerson  and  was  born  in  Jamaica  Plain  in  1854. 
He  was  a  graduate  both  of  Harvard  college  and  of 
the  law  school  connected  therewith.  He  inherited  a 
great  fortune  from  his  father  and  was  the  wealthiest 
resident  of  Dedham.  He  represented  large  manu- 
facturing and  railroad  interests  and  was  active  and 
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influential  in  promoting  a  number  of  extensive  finan* 
cial  operations.  He  was  a  careful,  trustworthy  man 
of  affairs,  and  those  who  met  him  in  business  life  re- 
spected him  very  highly.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a 
fine  taste,  which  howed  itself  in  his  surroundings  and 
in  his  love  for  choice  books,  music  and  horticulture. 
His  house  was  always  a  hospitable  one  and  he  the  most 
thoughtful  and  graceful  of  hosts.  His  home  relations 
were  beautiful  and  happy.  Believing  that  he  might 
be  of  service  in  public  life,  to  which  he  was  attracted 
by  inclination  and  for  which  his  leisure  and  wealth 
gave  him  exceptional  opportunities,  Mr.  Nickerson 
sought  and  obtained  election  last  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives.  As  a 
legislator  he  was  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  doing  the  commonwealth  excellent  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  clear  and  forcible  speaker  and  his 
experience  and  honesty  of  purpose  gave  weight  to  his 
opinion.  The  untimely  death  of  such  a  man  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  community,  which  can  ill  spare 
one,  who  added  so  much  to  its  commercial  vitality 
and  who  had  so  many  graces  as  a  private  citizen. 

The  community  in  general  and  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  particular  has  met  with  another  severe  loss 
in  the  unexpected  decease  of  Mrs.  Juua  Bryant 
Paine,  who  died  at  her  residence  in  Boston  on  the 
fourth  day  of  September,  1 901,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years.  She  was  the  wife  of  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine, 
well  known  as  a  railroad  financier  and  for  his  public 
spirit  in  building  several  yachts  for  the  defence  of 
America's  cup.  Mrs.  Paine  came  from  a  prominent 
family  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
city.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bryant, 
the  senior  member  of  one  of  the  leading  mercantile 
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houses  of  Boston  in  the  past  She  was  greatly  be- 
loved for  her  deeds  of  generosity  and  mercy  and 
highly  esteemed  for  her  zeal  in  behalf  of  all  good 
causes  and  her  administrative  ability.  She  was  of  a 
metal  that  rang  absolutely  true  and  that  nothing  could 
corrode.  The  genuineness  of  her  character  shone 
forth  conspicuously  among  her  many  other  high  qual- 
ities. Strengfth  and  purity  were  hers.  She  was 'scru- 
pulously considerate  of  others  atid  always  ready  to  do 
a  kind  or  neighborly  act.  Her  sympathies  were  wide- 
spread and  made  her  the  friend  of  all  su£Ferers.  She 
possessed  a  practical  wisdom  which  enabled  her  to 
see  clearly  and  decide  rightly.  Through  the  influence 
of  her  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  Paine  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  institution  and  its  work 
and  contributed  generously  to  its  support. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps,  widow  of  John  Alfred  Phipps, 
died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  April,  1901.  She  was  a  woman  of  kind 
heart,  discriminating  judgment,  unwavering  rectitude 
and  marked  firmness  of  purpose.  She  manifested  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  institution  and  its  work  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  1894. 
She  was  noted  for  her  charitable  disposition  and 
thoughtf ulness  for  others,  and  she  taught  all  those  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence  lessons  of 
sweetness,  wisdom,  gentleness  and  refinement  The 
memory  of  her  sterling  worth  and  exemplary  goodness 
will  remain  a  rich  heritage  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
who  miss  her  earthly  presence. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Pickering,  widow  of  Edward 
Pickering,  died  at  her  home.  No.  84  Mt  Vernon  street 
Boston,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.    She  was  a  woman  of  great  worth,  con- 
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scientious,  sincere,  diligent  and  of  sterling  character. 
The  evening  of  her  long  life  was  serene  and  calm,  as 
befitted  one  whose  days  had  been  devoted  to  duty  and 
to  deeds  of  unselfishness.  To  those  who  knew  and 
loved  her  she  brought  unending  comfort. 

Mrs.  Georgiana  Crowninshield  Saltonstall, 
widow  of  Henry  Saltonstall,  died  at  her  residence. 
No.  26  Commonwealth  avenue,  on  Friday,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January,  1901,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year. 
She  was  a  woman  of  large  kindliness  of  spirit,  of  broad 
sympathies,  of  peaceful  temper  and  of  unstinted  liber- 
ality ;  in  other  words,  she  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  win  the  affection  and  high  appreciation  of 
others.  Her  life  has  been  a  shining  example  of  be- 
nevolence, generosity,  purity  and  unselfishness.  She 
has  stood  as  tfie  type  of  unsullied  goodness,  probity 
and  rectitude, —  as  a  gentlewoman  of  the  true  order  of 
nobility. 

Dr.  George  Grosvenor  Tarbell  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  his  residence.  No.  274  Marlborough  street, 
Boston,  on  Friday,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, J  900,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  visiting  staff  of  physicians  at  the  Massachusetts 
general  hospital.  From  1878  to  1883  he  was  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth,  having  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Henry  Tuck,  whose  appointment  to  that 
place  in  1875  was  made  necessary  by  the  failing  health 
of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  general 
superintendent  from  the  time  that  he  organized  the 
school  in  1848  to  the  day  of  his  death  without  receiv- 
ing any  salary.  Since  1884  Dr.  Tarbell  had  been  con- 
stantly a  member  of  the   board   of  trustees  of  the 
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institution  and  for  the  last  year  the  president  of  its 
corporation.  He  took  a  most  profound  interest  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  establishment  and  the  welfare  of 
its  inmates,  and  there  was  no  scheme  for  its  develop- 
ment or  new  plan  of  administration  and  change  in  its 
method  of  control,  which  did  not  bear  the  impress  of 
his  keen  mind  and  kind  heart.  He  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  a  class  of  afflicted  children  who  could  little  estimate 
or  appreciate  their  value  and  who  could  not  even  re- 
ciprocate his  kindness  by  gratitude.  He  was  a  tender- 
hearted and  generous  man,  entirely  different  from 
some  members  of  his  profession,  who  not  only  refuse 
to  render  the  least  service  to  a  public  institution  with- 
out exacting  ample  pecuniary  compensation,  but  strive 
to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  using 'the  argument 
that  such  liberality  on  their  part  would  be  both  dis- 
courteous and  prejudicial  to  those  who  do  not  care  to 
work  for  nothing.  Meanness  of  this  sort  could  not 
abide  in  a  noble  nature  like  that  of  Dr.  Tarbell.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  his  fellow- 
men,  and  thus  he  led  a  life  of  unselfish  usefulness  and 
service  to  others.  He  comforted  the  poor,  treated'  the 
sick,  cherished  the  unfortunate,  counselled  the  weary 
and  dispensed  help  and  cheer  to  all  who  needed  them. 
The  untimely  loss  of  such  a  character  gives  emphasis 
to  the  saying  that  "  death  loveth  a  shining  mark." 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright,  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  and  Anne  Brooks  Wainwright,  died  at 
her  home  in  Boston  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1901, 
in  her  eighty-first  year.  She  was  a  very  generous 
and  tender-hearted  woman,  one  whose  mind  habitu- 
ally dwelled  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodness,  benevo- 
lence and  moral  beauty.  She  had  many  traits  of 
character,  which  made  her  very  dear  and  exceedingly 
lovable    to    her   friends.     Saintly,  gentle,   gracious, 
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patient,  sympathetic,  intelligent,  "  none  knew  her  but 
to  love  her."  She  was  singularly  pure  in  heart  and 
thought,  firm  in  her  convictions,  charitable  in  her 
judgments  and  loyal  in  her  friendships.  Her  good 
deeds  were  many,  and  among  the  numerous  causes, 
in  which  she  manifested  an  active  interest,  that  of  the 
blind  held  a  prominent  place. 

Mrs.  Maria  Gill  Wilson,  wife  of  William  R. 
Wilson  of  Boston,  died  at  Nahant,  on  Sunday,  the 
second  of  June,  1901.  She  was  a  most  estimable 
woman,  respected  universally  and  .beloved  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Her  life  reached  a  full  maturity  of 
years  and  has  been  one  of  purity  and  sweetness, 
of  noble  aspiration  and  devotion  to  duty,  of  helpful- 
ness and  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  and  suflFering 
members  of  the  human  family,  of  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice  in  a  most  marked  degree.  She  was  a 
pronounced  friend  of  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Those 
who  knew  her  during  her  useful  and  beneficent  life 
are  full  of  gratitude  to  her  and  praise  her  for  her 
domestic  virtues,  her  beautiful  character  and  charit- 
able disposition. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  former  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  December,  1900,  at  his  winter  residence 
on  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,  brought  the  shock 
of  acute  grief  not  only  to  his  bereaved  family  and  to 
the  large  circle  of  his  personal  friends,  but  to  the 
public  as  well.  He  was  a  splendid  type  of  manhood, 
—  handsome,  stately,  sound  and  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind,  graceful  in  speech  and  action.  His  very  pres- 
ence was  an  inspiration.  In  the  simplicity  and 
transparency  of  his  character  he  reminded  one  of  a 
beautiful,  clear  and   flawless  crystal.     Upon  a  solid 
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stock  of  ancestral  worth  were  grafted  the  latest 
refinements  of  private  and  public  life.  He  united  in 
an  unusual  degree  dignity  with  kindliness,  self-control 
with  strong  convictions,  unswerving  determination 
with  tolerance,  uprightness  with  charity,  firmness  with 
chivalry.  He  possessed  the  integrity  of  the  early 
colonists  and  the  old-time  scorn  of  meanness,  together 
with  an  amiability  and  sweetness  exceeding  that  of 
the  Puritans  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  living  hour.  He  was  the  friend 
of  the  blind  on  all  occasions.  A  man  of  broad  views 
and  liberal  culture,  his  sympathies  were  wide  enough 
to  include  sufiferers  of  all  classes.  Although  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  New 
England,  and  himself  a  man  of  wealth  and  recognized 
position,  arrogance  and  pretension  were  as  far  from 
the  ex-governor  as  from  the  humblest  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  the  "grand  old  name  of  gentleman"  was 
never  more  worthily  worn  by  any  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  standards  of  justice  and  propriety  were 
of  the  loftiest.  He  served  the  state  with  ability, 
fidelity  and  distinction,  and  he  won  and  retained  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  In  many  respects 
he  was  a  model  governor.  In  the  civilities  and 
courtesies  of  office  he  excelled.  With  the  charms  of 
an  exemplary  politeness  he  combined  so  sensitive  a 
conscience  and  such  resoluteness  of  character  as 
made  him  always  ready  to  stand  forth  in  defense  of 
principle.  The  iron  hand  of  the  veto  power  was 
within  the  velvet  glove,  and  the  legislature  repeatedly 
felt  its  force.  Few  men  have  been  able  to  rise  so 
high  in  public  favor,  while  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  and   strength  of 
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will  which  characterized  Roger  Wolcott.  Bom  fifty- 
three  years  and  five  months  ago,  he  was  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  powers  and  in  the  height  of  his  useful- 
ness. Undoubtedly  not  only  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts but  the  people  of  the  whole  country  would 
have  made  an  irresistible  demand  upon  him  for  future 
and  longer  service.  He  has  left  behind  hini  an  un- 
tarnished reputation  and  a  legacy  to  the  state  and 
the  nation,  which  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  His 
noble  nature  will  always  be  his  greatest  monument, 
and  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  will  remain 
a  tribute  not  only  to  his  personal  worth  but  to  the 
age  which  could  appreciate  and  honor  the  virtues  of 
which  he  was  the  best  living  type  among  his  compani- 
ons in  the  public  service. 

Benjamin  Edward  Woolf,  well-known  as  play- 
wright and  also  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  died 
at  his  home  in  West  Brookline  street,  Boston,  on 
Thursday,  the  seventh  of  February,  1 901,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Born  in  London,  England,  the 
son  of  an  eminent  musician,  he  belonged  to  a  family 
of  liberal  culture  in  art  and  in  letters,  and  his  recep- 
tive nature  blossomed  into  early  maturity.  He  was 
a  man  of  brilliant  and  versatile  mind.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  many  talents,  and  through  unremitting 
industry  he  had  acquired  a  wealth  of  learning.  He 
was  a  litterateur  of  a  high  order,  a  painter  of  no  mean 
character,  a  poet  of  merit  and  an  authority  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  music.  His  work  as  a  writer  was 
always  excellent,  and  in  several  directions  it  was  of 
surpassing  accuracy  and  value.  In  private  life  Mr. 
Woolf  was  a  charming  companion.  Possessed  of 
notable  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts  and  trained  to  a 
habit  of  picturesque  expression,  he  delighted  with  his 
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conversation  those  whom  he  met.  His  election  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  was  due  to  the  interest 
which  he  manifested  in  the  institution  and  its  work. 

Charles  L.  Young  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  home 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Stevenson,  in 
Beverly  Farms,  on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  1901, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  a  man  of  charit- 
able disposition  and  genial  manners,  public  spirit  and 
of  spotless  character.  He  possessed  sterling  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart.  His  well-poised  temperament 
and  genuine  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  put  him  in 
kinship  with  them  to  an  unusual  extent  He  was 
widely  known  by  his  many  deeds  of  generosity  to  the 
unfortunate,  his  strict  rectitude,  his  loyal  friendship 
and  his  purity  of  life.  He  endeavored  to  leave  the 
world  better  because  he  had  lived  in  it.  He  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  community  by  his  wisdom  and 
his  high  sense  of  honor  just  as  he  won  its  love  and 
appreciation  by  his  kindliness  and  goodness  to  all 
human  beings.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  he  remembered  the  institution 
generously  in  his  will,  bequeathing  to  it  a  legacy  of 
$5,000.  Mr.  Young  was  always  ready  both  to  render 
personal  service  to  benevolent  enterprises  and  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and 
the  record  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men  and  of  the  liberal  aid  which  he  bestowed 
voluntarily  upon  numerous  deserving  causes  will  ever 
be  the  best  and  most  enduring  monument  to  his 
memory. 


On  account  of  the  removal  of  his  residence  to  a 
neighboring  state,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gardiner  has  ceased 
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to  be  a  member  of  our   board  and  Mr.   Melvin  O. 
Adams  has  been  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

MELVIN  O.  ADAMS, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT, 
CHARLES  P.  GARDINER, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
HENRY  MARION  HOWE, 
FRANCIS  W.  HUNNEWELL, 
GEORGE  H.  RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON, 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL, 
S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 

Trustees. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


Tomorrow  hath  a  rare,  alluring  sound ; 
Today  is  very  prose ;  and  yet  the  twain 
Are  but  one  vision  seen  through  altered  eyes. 
Our  dreams  inhabit  one ;  our  stress  and  pain 
Surge  through  the  other.     Heaven  is  but  today 
Made  lovely  with  tomorrow's  face  for  aye. 

—  Richard  Burton. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:  —  The  report  of  the  director,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  your  board, 
contains  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  institution 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  at  the  same  time 
embodies  some  general  views  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  this  subject. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  story,  I  cannot  resist 
the  desire  of  indulging  in  a  few  remarks  of  a  personal 
character,  suggested  by  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  my  superintendency  and  management,  which 
occurred  some  months  ago. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1876,  that 
I  was  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  ever 
lamented  death  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the 
establishment.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  That  day  was 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  covered  by 
my  service. 
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During  these  long  years  I  have  put  aside  all  other 
aspirations  and  plans  in  ife  and  have  thought  of  my- 
self solely  and  exclusively  as  the  director  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  as  nothing  else.  I  have  applied 
myself  steadily  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
and  the  execution  of  the  projects  which  were  laid  out 
by  my  illustrious  predecessor,  and  I  have  concen- 
trated all  my  energies  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  the  school  and  on  the  promotion  of  its  va- 
rious interests, —  educational  and  financial,  as  well  as 
social  and  moral. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  on  my  part  in  any  of 
these  directions. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office  I  firmly 
believed  that  the  institution  had  a  great  future  before 
it  as  it  had  a  glorious  past  behind  it.  To  facilitate 
the  fulfilment  of  its  grand  mission  and  to  hasten  the 
realization  of  its  almost  unlimited  possibilities  has 
been  the  single  task,  to  which  I  have  devoted  my 
powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul  without  any  reserva- 
tion whatever,  and  for  the  achievement  of  which  I 
have  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  with  very 
little  rest  or  recreation.  If  notwithstanding  my  stren- 
uous striving  I  have  not  been  fully  successful  in  my 
endeavors,  let  the  cause  of  the  failure  be  attributed 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  to  the  inadequacy  of  my 
native  endowments  and  not  to  lack  of  honesty  and 
earnestness  of  purpose,  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of 
assiduous  industry,  nor  to  the  want  of  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  assistance,  which  a  sta£F  of 
faithful  and  loyal  coadjutors  can  give. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  we  realize 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  goal  of  our  ex- 
pectations and  that  we  are  still  far  from  approaching 
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our  ideal;  we  feel  nevertheless  that  we  have  made 
reasonable  progress  towards  them,  and  that  time  and 
unremitting  effort  will  accomplish  what  remains  to 
be  done. 

Enrolment  of  Blind  Persons. 

I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

—  Shakespeare. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  registered,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  as  pupils,  instructors,  em- 
ployes and  work  men  and  women,  was  264.  Since 
then  30  have  been  admitted  and  24  have  been  dis- 
charged, making  the  total  number  at  present  270. 
Of  these  173  are  in  the  parent  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 81  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  16 
in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  division  includes  160  pupils,  10  teachers 
and  other  officers  and  3  domestics ;  the  second  com- 
prises 81  little  boys  and  girls,  and  the  third  16  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  has  been 
increasing  so  steadily  of  recent  years,  especially  in 
the  girls'  department,  that,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
them,  we  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  several 
pupils  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  institution  to  their  full  extent  and  who  had 
derived  as  much  profit  therefrom  as  their  native 
capacities  would  allow. 

The  Record  of  Health. 

Health  shall  live  free  and  sickness  freely  die. 

—  Shakespeare. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  one  in  which  a 
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succession  of  troubles  and  difficulties  of  a  grave  char- 
acter arose  and  had  to  be  promptly  met  and  judi- 
ciously settled.  Partial  destruction  of  the  Howe 
building  by  fire,  loss  of  musical  instruments  and  of 
educational  apparatus,  sickness  in  a  severe  form, 
death,  all  these  things  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  and  have  interfered  most  seriously  with 
the  regular  performance  of  our  work. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  illness 
among  the  pupils  and  officers  in  the  boys'  department 
of  the  school.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  influenza  and  of  other  ordinary  ailments, 
there  has  been  a  siege  of  scarlet  fever,  three  pupils, 
two  teachers  and  the  assistant  matron  having  been 
attacked  by  it.  The  disease  was  brought  to  the 
house  from  some  unknown  source  by  one  of  the 
instructors,  Miss  Edith  A.  Flagg.  She  was  taken  ill 
with  it  on  the  first  day  of  March  and  was  at  once 
removed  to  the  city  hospital,  where  she  died  on 
Friday,  the  eighth  of  that  month,  mourned  by  numer- 
ous friends  and  relatives.  She  was  a  bright  young 
woman,  an  earnest  student  and  an  able  and  pro- 
gressive teacher.  She  graduated  from  the  state 
normal  school  in  Framingham  in  the  summer  of  1894 
and  joined  our  corps  of  instructors  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  She  rendered  good,  faithful  and 
efficient  service  to  this  school,  and  her  untimely 
death  is  deeply  lamented  both  by  her  associates  and 
her  scholars. 

In  the  girls'  department  there  has  been  only  one 
case  of  serious  illness,  but  that  proved  fatal.  Alice 
E.  Leach  of  Orland,  Maine,  a  pupil,  was  taken  sick 
with  scarlet  fever  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 
in  April  and  died  in  the  city  hospital,  where  she  was 
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placed  for  treatment  and  where  she  had  had  careful 
nursing  and  skilful  medical  attendance.  With  this 
exception  the  general  health  of  the  occupants  of  the 
five  cottages  has  been  as  good  as  usual. 

Great  as  have  been  the  drawbacks  and  disadvan- 
tages under  which  we  have  labored  during  the  past 
year,  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  is  such 
as  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  better  results  and 
higher  success  under  more  favorable  conditions  and 
auspicious  circumstances. 


Scope  of  the  Departments  of  the  Schoou 

How  should  a  man  be  made  — 
Of  what  choice  parts  compounded  ? 

With  skill  of  schools  how  well  arrayed, 
And  with  what  graces  rounded  ? 

—  Henry  D.  Ganzb. 


The  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  institution 
is  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  which 
prevails  in  the  public  school's.  It  is  not  .confined 
merely  to  literary  and  scientific  or  musical  studies  but 
goes  beyond  these.  It  aims  at  an  all-round  develop- 
ment and  embraces  the  cultivation  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  and  aesthetic  natures  of  the  learners. 
It  includes  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  therefore  it  is 
carried  on  in  several  separate  departments,  each  of 
which  is  coordinate  with  the  others  and  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  education.  Start- 
ing from  the  kindergarten,  it  goes  through  the  regu- 
lar grades  of  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools 
and  brings  our  graduates  to  the  gates  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities. 
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Our  school  curriculum  is  carefully  arranged,  and 
its  main  object  is  to  strengthen  the  pupil»  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  and  to  render  him  healthy  and 
hardy,  to  develop  and  discipline  his  mind,  to  take  him 
out  of  himself  and  bring  him  into  a  broader  and 
clearer  atmosphere  of  loyalty  to  larger  ideals ;  to  open 
to  him  wider  vistas  of  thought  and  action  and  enable 
him  to  realize  his  highest  possibilities  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men.  The  strength  and  skill 
acquired  by  means  of  gymnastic  exercise  and  manual 
training,  the  lessons  learned  at  school,  the  experience 
and  mental  alertness  gained  through  study  and  in- 
vestigation, all  these  can  be  turned  to  account  in 
various  ways.  Hence  a  thorough  education  supplies 
an  intelligent  student  not  with  ornaments  but  with 
tools  to  do  his  work  in  life.  It  is  not  a  jewelled  cane 
which  he  takes  away  with  him  to  swing  elegantly  in 
paths  of  dalliance,  but  an  alpenstock  that  helps  him 
up  the  heights.  It  is  a  most  powerful  assistant  in 
every  department  of  human  activity.  A  healthy  body 
and  a  well  developed  and  thoroughly  trained  mind 
are  of  no  less  value  to  the  musician,  the  painter,  the 
merchant,  the  engineer,  the  tuner  of  pianofortes,  the 
masseur  and  the  mechanic  than  they  are  to  the 
scholar,  the  scientist,  the  physician,  the  clergyman 
and  the  lawyer. 

Although  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  has  as  a  whole  been  uniform,  steady  and 
progressive,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  present  its  essential 
features  in  a  paragraph  and  to  give  in  a  few  sentences 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  results.  Therefore  a  brief 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  each  of  these  de- 
partments is  in  order  here,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 
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Department  of  Physical  Education. 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry :  "  All  good  things 
Are  ours ;  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now 

Than  flesh  helps  soul.'* 

—  Browning. 

The  proper  physical  development  of  the  blind  and 
the  cure  of  such  of  their  bodily  defects  as  may  be  re- 
mediable are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our  scheme 
of  education.  First  and  above  all  we  must  attend  to 
these  before  attempting  to  do  anything  else. 

Any  institution  that  is  abreast  of  the  times  must 
endeavor  to  secure  for  the  recipient  of  its  advantages 
the  highest  attainable  degree  of  physical  perfection. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  school  for  sightless 
children  and  youth  can  fulfill  its  mission  to  the  ut- 
most extent  unless  it  makes  their  bodily  training  the 
foundation  of  its  work  and  bestows  unceasing  atten- 
tion upon  their  somatic  requirements  and  on  the  pro- 
motion of  their  health,  the  most  precious  of  human 
possessions  and  the  one  thing  necessary  to  every  en- 
joyment in  life,  without  which  all  other  temporal 
blessings  are  vain.  Hence,  if  a  curriculum,  pre- 
pared for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  bereft 
of  the  visual  sense,  does  not  comprise  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  systematic  exercise  of  their  muscles  and 
nerves  and  for  the  improvement  of  their  physique  by 
all  available  means,  it  has  but  slight  value  for  them. 

In  making  plans  for  the  education  of  our  pupils 
and  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  we  must 
study  religiously  the  laws  of  their  growth,  together 
with  the  concomitant  requirements  of  the   nascent 
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periods  of  their  life,  and  execute  them  as  punctiliously 
as  we  enforce  the  settled  principles  of  morality.  This 
is  indispensable  for  the  achievement  of  satisfactory 
results. 

The  idea  that  a  sound  body  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  mind  has  been  so  widely  disseminated 
of  recent  years  and  is  so  universally  accepted  that  it 
has  become  a  veritable  truism,  which  is  on  the  lips  or 
on  the  pen  of  every  speaker  or  writer  on  pedagogical 
matters. 

Science  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  human  or- 
ganism, like  a  stately  tree,  is  a  perfect  unit,  absolutely 
indivisible,  and  that  neither  its  trunk  nor  any  of  its 
branches .  can  thrive  without  sound  and  wholesome 
roots.  This  fact  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  for 
us,  before  we  can  expect  to  see  the  mental  facultieis  of 
our  pupils  grow  strong  and  alert  and  their  moral  na- 
ture blossom  into  excellence,  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  physical  well-being,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  their  whole  lives  rest,  and  to  spare 
no  effort,  which  may  secure  to  them  the  fullest  de- 
velopment and  most  perfect  health. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  attain  this  end  we  must  con- 
sider the  matter  in  all  its  aspects  and  arrange  a  com- 
plete system  of  training,  which  should  include  the 
following :  Perseverance  in  systematic  bodily  exercise 
and  daily  play ;  abundant  sleep,  with  regular  hours  of 
rising  and  retiring,  as  well  as  work  and  recreation ; 
simple  and  nutritious  aliment ;  the  adaptation  of  dress 
to  the  variations  of  climate ;  rigid  and  unrelaxed  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  and  temperance  in  all  things. 
These  are  the  necessary  branches  of  the  regimen  of 
health,  and  if  they  are  fully  accepted  and  faithfully 
carried  out  they  will  contribute  largely  to   the  im- 
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provement  of  the  corporeal  organism  of  the  blind  and 
to  the  increase  of  its  powers  and  capacities. 

Tyndall  aptly  remarked  that  the  physical  is  the 
substratum  of  the  spiritual.  This  statement  is  unde- 
niably correct,  and  should  give  a  transcendent  signifi- 
cance to  the  exercise  we  get,  to  the  baths  we  take,  to 
the  food  we  eat,  to  the  water  we  drink,  to  the  repose 
we  obtain  and  to  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  former  reports  we  have  treated  at  length  the 
subjects  of  physical  exercise  and  of  cleanliness  in  their 
various  phases,  and  we  have  shown  their  importance 
as  principal  factors  in  our  system  of  education.  It 
was  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this  one  of  alimentation 
and  sleep  ;  but  unfortunately  the  space  at  our  disposal 
is  so  limited  and  our  time  is  so  thoroughly  occupied 
that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  execution  of  this 
plan  until  next  year. 

We  cannot  leave  this  topic,  however,  and  pass  on 
to  another  without  adding  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  course  which  is  steadily  pursued  in  the  training 
of  our  scholars.  Their  physical  well-being  commands 
our  constant  thought  and  unremitting  care.  Their 
mental  and  bodily  development,  the  cultivation  of 
their  heart,  the  nurture  of  their  aesthetic  nature  in 
general  and  of  their  special  aptitudes  and  individual 
inclinations  in  particular,  all  receive  due  consideration. 
As  the  pupils  are  under  our  exclusive  control  during 
three-fourths  of  the  year,  we  have  a  good  opportunity 
not  only  to  look  after  their  physical  and  manual  train- 
ing and  their  literary  and  musical  studies,  but  to  pay 
special  attention  to  their  diet  and  sleep,  their  recrea- 
tions and  amusements,  their  cleanliness  and  habits, 
their  manners  and  their  morals.  The  excellent  effects 
of  this  system  are  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  physical 
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and  intellectual  con4ition  and  in  the  moral  character 
of  most  of  the  graduates  of  our  school. 

Department  of  Manual  Training. 

A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 

—  Holland. 

Manual  training  is  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  development  of  children  and  youth. 
It  is  not  merely  an  ordinary  auxiliary  to  a  system  of 
education,  but  bears  a  most  important  part  in  it  and 
supplies  it  with  an  element  which  is  indispensable 
It  promotes  concentration  of  attention,  cultivates  log- 
ical and  connected  methods  of  thought  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends  and  provides  the  requisite 
exercises  for  quickening  and  strengthening  the  will 
and  for  rendering  the  hand  capable  of  obeying  spon- 
taneously the  commands  of  the  mind  and  of  execut- 
ing them  promptly.  It  a£Fords  special  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  relation  in  trac- 
ing cause  and  effect  and  in  perceiving  how  successful 
practice  depends  upon  a  firm  grasp  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  form  of  expression  coordinate  with  lan- 
guage. By  embodying  in  a  concrete  form  ideas  and 
images  conceived  in  the  mind,  it  stimulates  the  proc- 
ess of  thought,  promotes  the  keenness  of  the  intellect 
and  invigorates  the  faculties,  while,  by  cultivating  the 
sense  of  beauty  it  encourages  organic  action  and 
rouses  the  creative  faculty. 

From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  any  scheme  of 
education,  which  leaves  out  the  training  of  the  hand, 
omits  one  of  its  essential  and  most  effective  agents. 

In  this  institution  manual  training  has  already  as- 
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serted  its  claims  and  has  been  recognized  as  an  educa* 
tional  factor  of  vital  importance.  It  has  been  gradu- 
ally adjusted  to  the  fundamental  principles,  which 
underlie  our  course  of  instruction  and  training,  and 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  our  school. 
It  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  our  curriculum  and 
its  e£Fects  upon  the  improvement  of  our  pupils  show 
that  it  supplies  the  muscular  movements,  upon  which 
a  certain  region  of  the  brain  depends  entirely  for  its 
development. 

Physical  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  play  in  the 
open  air  strengthen  the  body  and  promote  the  health. 
The  study  of  literature,  mathematics  and  cosmog- 
raphy, of  natural  history  and  physical  sciences  appeals 
to  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imagination 
and  the  judgment  of  a  pupil  and  cultivates  thoroughly 
a  great  part  of  his  brain ;  it  opens  to  him  new  vistas 
of  reflection  and  wide  fields  of  knowledge  and  brings 
him  in  contact  with  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  men 
and  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Music  satisfies  the 
aroused  aesthetic  conscience  of  the  blind,  gives  them 
ineffable  pleasure,  refines  their  taste  and  enables  them 
to  obtain  an  adequate  perception  of  the  beautiful 
All  these  are  potent  agencies  in  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation and  contribute  largely  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  our  pupils  and  to  the  increase 
of  their  bodily  powers  and  mental  resources ;  but  they 
do  not  cover  the  ground  completely,  leaving  parts  of 
it  wholly  untouched.  Something  more  is  needed  to 
fill  the  vacant  space,  and  this  is  supplied  by  manual 
training. 

Owing  to  the  close  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  hand  and  the  brain,  the  exercise  of  the 
former  awakens  large  areas  of  dormant  motor  nerve* 
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cells  in  the  latter  and  renders  them  prompt  partici- 
pants in  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  cerebral  region. 
This  action  reacts  upon  the  mind  and  increases  its 
energy  and  alertness,  and  stimulates  the  growth  of  its 
intellectual  vitality. 

Thus  our  pupils  are  taught  to  use  their  hands  in 
work  that  is  correlated  with  their  studies  or  serves  as 
an  ally  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  not  only 
gain  clearer  ideas  of  what  they  do,  but  they  become 
capable  of  performing  tasks  which  would  otherwise 
be  formidable  and  impossible.  They  advance  gen- 
erally from  concrete  things  with  which  they  can  deal 
understandingly  to  those  of  greater  difficulty,  which 
demand  the  exercise  of  their  increasing  powers. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  prosecuted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  methods  which  were  adopted  some 
years  ago.  Additional  observation  and  experience 
have  confirmed  our  conviction  that  sloyd  is  the  best 
and  most  beneficial  system  of  manual  training  for  our 
scholars.  It  advances  towards  a  definite  end  and 
bases  its  activities  upon  universal  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  progressive  in  its  exercises,  logical  in  its 
treatment  and  educational  in  its  effects,  as  well  as 
flexible  in  the  emplo3rment  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  definite  aim  and  rich  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  series  of  models,  admitting  of  the  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  tools  for  their  reproduction  and,  although 
simple  and  easy  in  the  beginning,  growing  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  as  the  work  proceeds.  It  increases 
the  control  of  the  muscles.  It  aims  at  ethical  rather 
than  technical  results,  at  general  organic  development 
rather  than  at  special  skill.  It  gives  to  the  learner  a 
variety  of  occupations,  which  are  no  less  useful  and 
instructive  because  they  are  as  attractive  and  as  pleas- 
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ant  as  play.  Moreover,  the  methods  used  in  sloyd 
are  fitted  to  train  the  faculty  of  attention  and  the 
power  of  concentration  and  to  cultivate  patience  and 
perseverance,  carefulness  and  accuracy,  self-reliance 
and  manual  dexterity. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  introduction  of  sloyd 
in  our  school  curriculum  exceed  our  most  earnest  an- 
ticipations. Through  the  agency  of  this  excellent  sys- 
tem of  manual  training,  our  pupils  have  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tion than  they  would  have  gained  without  it,  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  themselves  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  clearly  and  have  made  greater  progress  not 
only  in  studies  which  inyolve  the  employment  of  the 
laboratory  methods,  but  even  in  those  which  depend 
mainly  upon  the  use  of  the  reflective  and  reasoning 
faculties. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  corps  of  the 
teachers  of  this  department.  Miss  Flora  J.  McNabb, 
one  of  the  former  pupils,  who  has  held  the  place  of 
assistant  instructor  in  manual  training  since  1887,  has 
declined  a  reappointment  at  the  close  of  the  school- 
year  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  a  new  field  of 
occupation,  and  Miss  Grace  Ella  Snow,  one  of  our 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1899,  has  been  chosen  in  her 
stead. 

Literary   Department. 

He  who  seeks  the  mind's  improvement 

Aids  the  world  in  aiding  mind ! 
Every  great  commanding  movement 

Serves  not  one  but  all  mankind. 

—  Charles  Swain. 

The  operations  of  this  department  have  been  faith-    • 
fully  prosecuted  and  diligent  care  has  been  exercised 
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in  selecting  the  best  ways  and  employing  the  most 
appropriate  means  for  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

In  making  up  the  programme  of  our  work  we  fully 
realize  that  we  have  to  deal  with  problems  of  great 
moment  and  that  we  must  strive  to  keep  pace  with 
the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  progress  of  modern 
pedagogy. 

Of  the  many  important  things,  which  we  must  keep 
constantly  in  view,  the  following  are  the  most  prom- 
inent and  cannot  be  overlooked  without  serious 
detriment :  — 

First.  The  undisputed  fact  that  the  different 
mental  processes  have  different  nascent  periods  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  which  the  different  portions  of 
the  brain  develop. 

Second.  A  new  psychology  that  regards  ideas  as 
the  result  of  nervous  action  or  excitation. 

Third.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  mod- 
em times  that  makes  selection  and  discrimination 
indispensable. 

Fourth.  The  numerous  demands  of  a  complex 
civilization. 

These  have  created  a  necessity  which  compels  us 
to  examine  carefully  the  various  branches  of  study 
with  a  view  of  selecting  those,  which  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  and  to  pursue  such  methods 
of  training  as  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  mental 
philosophy  and  are  calculated  to  give  prominence  to 
the  practice  of  learning  by  doing. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  literary  and  mathematical 
studies,  several  others  of  a  scientific  character  have 
found  a  place  in  our  curriculum.  The  evolution, 
habits  and  lives  of  animals;  the  nature,  growth  and 
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fruition  of  plants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom;  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the 
human  body;  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
nervous  system ;  physics  and  chemistry,  all  have  been 
taught  in  an  objective  way  with  the  aid  of  zoological 
and  botanical  specimens,  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  and  models  of  various  kinds. 

The  methods  of  instruction  which  are  in  vogue  in 
our  school  are  simple  and  rational.  The  teachers  are 
perfectly  free  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  the  choice 
of  means  and  processes  for  the  attainment  of  definite 
ends ;  but  the  burden  of  all  exhortation  to  them  has 
been,  is  and  ever  will  be  that  they  should  lead  the 
pupils  to  "observe,  to  investigate,  to  think,  to  dis- 
cover and  to  do."  This  is  the  key-note  of  our  work. 
When  we  stop  to  think  of  how  significant  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  is  the  ability  to  observe, —  that 
is,  the  power  to  read  the  meaning  into  the  object 
present  to  the  senses, —  we  fully  realize  that  a  true  act 
of  observation  requires  nothing  less  than  the  complex 
activity  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, — perception, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment  and  reason,  accom- 
panied by  feeling  and  volition. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  emphasizing  in  this 
connection  the  importance  of  bringing  the  blind  into 
immediate  relations  with  the  outer  world  and  of 
enabling  them  to  gain  knowledge  through  their 
fingers  and  mental  exertion  and  not  to  take  it  ready 
made.  The  facts  of  nature  are  more  valuable  for  the 
strength  which  the  search  for  them  imparts  and  which 
contact  with  it  must  yield  than  for  anything  else. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  should  be  treated  not  merely 
as  a  study  of  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plant  world  and   their  anatomies,  but  as  an  active 
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component  of  the  great  vital  forces  of  the  universe,  in 
which  human  existence  is  one  of  the  related  factors. 
In  zoology  likewise  there  should  be  examined  and 
ascertained  not  only  those  general  conditions  and 
characteristics  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  environment,  but  all  other  causes  that 
a£Fect  the  social  life  of  animals,  their  relations  to  one 
another,  to  plants  and  to  the  human  race. 

The  study  of  poetry  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
our  pupils  and  we  can  hardly  urge  them  too  strongly 
to  apply  themselves  to  it.  They  need  to  study  its 
form  and  imbibe  its  spirit  with  more  zest  and  greater 
thoroughness  than  any  other  class  of  people ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  two  fine  arts,  which  alone  open  to  them  a 
wide  field  for  the  nurture  of  the  aesthetic  nature  and 
the  sense  of  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  refinement  of 
the  taste,  the  development  of  the  artistic  tempenu 
ment  and  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  and  de- 
scriptive powers.  Especially  must  those  among  the 
blind  who  apply  themselves  to  music  read  the  ideal 
creations  and  "morning  dreams"  of  great  minds  of 
the  human  race,  clad  by  fancy  in  habiliments  of  grace. 
Nearly  all  the  great  musicians, —  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Wag- 
ner,—  these  and  many  others  loved  the  poetry  of 
their  own  land,  while  not  a  few  of  them  were  familiar 
with  that  of  other  countries. 

During  the  past  year  our  collections  of  educational 
appliances,  type-writers,  models,  specimens  and  tan- 
gible objects  of  various  kinds,  have  been  thoroughly 
replenished  and  have  received  many  valuable  addi- 
tions. The  department  of  physics  and  chemistry  has 
been  supplied  with  a  large  assortment  of  new  appanu 
tus  and  with  all  other  facilities  which  the  increase  of 
its  efficiency  seemed  to  require. 
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The  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  caused  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Miss  Edith  A.  Flagg,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Allyn,  who 
is  an  experienced  and  painstaking  instructor  and 
promises  to  do  good  work. 

Department  of  Mxjsic. 

Yea,  sweep  thy  harp  which  hath  a  thousand  strings  I 
The  joy  that  sometimes  is  in  the  darkest  night, 

And  the  strange  sadness  which  the  sunshine  brings, 
The  splendor  and  the  shadows  of  our  inward  sight, — 
All  these  within  thy  weaving  harmonies  unite. 

—  Owen  Wister. 

Music  is  the  most  subjective  as  well  as  the  most 
creative  of  the  fine  arts,  and  conduces  to  the  welfare 
of  man  more  directly  than  any  other.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  head,  and  ministers  to  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  life.  It  sways  the  heart  and  by  means 
of  one  of  the  subtlest  of  mental  approaches, —  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty, —  it  builds  up  character. 
According  to  Cousin,  the  peculiar  power  of  the  ac- 
cord of  sweet  sounds  "opens  to  the  imagination  a 
limitless  career  and  awakens  the  sentiments  of  the 
infinite." 

Music  holds  a  peculiar  if  not  a  unique  relation  to 
the  emotional  side  of  our  being.  It  is  the  natural 
language  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  high-wrought  ner- 
vous sensibility.  It  moves  to  aspiration  and  enables 
humanity  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  divine.  It  stirs  up 
and  calls  into  action  the  most  humanizing  and  uplift- 
ing forces  in  society.  Herbert  Spencer  claims  that 
our  strange  capacity  of  being  affected  by  melody  and 
harmony  implies  the  possibility  that  our  nature  may 
attain  through  them  the  ideal  life  which  they  suggest 
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To  the  blind  music  affords  supreme  enjoyment ;  it 
seems  to  them  to  be  life  itself.  It  introduces  them 
into  the  world  of  sound  where  they  are  entirely  at 
home  and  where  their  inifirmity  offers  certain  advan- 
tages and  no  hindrances.  It  quickens  their  percep- 
tive and  receptive  faculties  through  exercise  in  rapid 
discovery,  recognition  and  concentration.  It  affords 
one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  agents  for  their 
mental  development  and  discipline,  and  in  its  higher 
forms  it  furnishes  material  of  a  superior  kind  for 
stimulating  the  intellect,  cultivating  the  imagination 
and  training  the  memory.  It  conduces  to  their  social 
and  moral  elevation.  In  nobility  of  expression  and 
in  power  to  excite  joy  and  grief  or  to  give  pleasure  or 
pain  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  its  sister  arts,  while 
its  influence  in  subduing  the  passions,  purifying  the 
heart  and  uplifting  the  sentiments  is  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  poetry  or  of  painting  and  sculpture.  For 
every  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  those  great  com- 
posers, whose  place  in  the  pantheon  of  fame  is  already 
secure,  has,  when  adequately  interpreted,  a  message 
of  art  for  a  sightless  listener,  which  is  clearer  and 
more  deeply  impressive  than  any  that  can  be  con- 
veyed to  him  either  by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  the  dramas  of  yEschylos  and  Shakespeare, 
the  Divina  Contmedia  of  Dante,  the  Faust  of  Goethe, 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  or  the  Sistine  Madonna 
of  Raphael  and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 

In  consideration,  of  these  facts  music  has  been 
made  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  our  scheme  of 
education,  and  unremitting  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  its  study  as  a  science  and  its  practice  as  an  art. 
The  department  devoted  to  it  has  been  conducted 
with  vigor  and  efficiency  in  both  its  branches,  and 
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pupils  and  teachers  alike  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  it  and  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  from  its  operations. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  the  principal  teacher  in 
the  boys'  section  of  this  department,  has  written  the 
following  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  his  direction :  — 

Of  the  48  boys  who  have  received  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  all  but  2  have  practised  the  piano- 
forte. Eight  have  studied  the  pipe-organ  and  8  have  received 
special  instruction  in  singing.  The  violin  class  has  contained 
7  members  and  2  pupils  have  studied  the  violoncello. 

Among  the  players  of  the  wind  instruments,  i  lad  practised  the 
flute  and  9  the  clarinet,  while  16  boys  have  given  attention  to 
various  other  instruments  of  the  military  band. 

The  study  of  harmony  and  theory  of  music  has  been  pursued 
by  our  pupils  throughout  the  year,  some  of  them  having  been 
taught  in  class  and  others  receiving  private  lessons  in  these  and 
kindred  subjects.  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate 
the  creative  faculty  in  our  students,  and  two  of  the  young  men 
made  very  commendable  progress  in  composition,  their  produc- 
tions receiving  very  favorable  comment  from  competent  judges. 

One  evening  each  week  has  been  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
books  and  magazines  relating  to  music.  Biographies  of  eminent 
musicians,  musical  reminiscences  and  current  musical  topics  were 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  readings  to  the  pupils,  and  to  them 
they  have  listened  with  deep  interest. 

We  have  maintained  a  regular  weekly  hymn-class  in  which  the 
whole  school  has  participated.  The  playing  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  hymns,  both  in  this  class  and  at  the  regular  exercises 
in  the  hall,  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  class  on  the  organ 
and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  them  in  acquiring  practical  experience 
as  organists. 

Our  military  band,  consisting  of  25  members,  is  not  only  larger 
in  point  of  numbers  but  is  more  proficient  in  technique  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years  past.  The  band  has  devoted  one  hour 
each  day  to  the  study  of  good  music,  arranged  from  the  works  of 
the  best  composers,  the  list  comprising  such  names  as  Balfe, 
Bizet,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Verdi  and  others  of  equal  merit. 
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Our  orchestra  is  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  is  improving 
in  technique  and  tone  production.  Two  hours  each  week  are 
devoted  to  the  rehearsal  of  concerted  music,  the  intervening  time 
being  used  by  the  players  for  individual  practice  of  the  parts 
assigned  to  them.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  music,  our  standard 
is  a  high  one,  only  the  most  worthy  compositions  finding  a  place 
in  our  repertoire. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  stereotyping  of  music 
in  the  Braille  system.  Among  the  long  list  of  composers  repre- 
sented in  our  collection  are  the  names  of  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Grieg,  Heller,  Loeschhorn  and  Schumann. 

Miss  Lila  P.  Cole,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  girls' 
section  of  the  music  department,  has  furnished  the 
following  account  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
under  her  supervision :  — 

In  the  girls'  music  department  the  work  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  steady  throughout  the  past  school 
year. 

Sixty-five  girls  have  received  instruction  in  music.  Of  this 
number  47  have  studied  the  pianoforte;  11,  singing  and  piano- 
forte ;  4,  violin  and  pianoforte ;  i ,  singing,  violoncello  and 
pianoforte ;  i,  violin,  singing  and  pianoforte ;  and  i,  organ  and 
pianoforte. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supplementary  studies 
of  harmony,  musical  history  and  fundamental  training.  Two 
classes  in  harmony  have  met  once  a  week  throughout  the  year 
with  good  results.  They  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  scales  and  triads  and  have  done  good  work  in  harmonizing. 
Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  ear. 

The  study  of  musical  history  was  taken  up  by  two  classes,  one 
of  5  members,  the  other  of  12.  Both  classes  have  met  once  a 
week  and  have  progressed  steadily  along  this  line. 

The  class  in  fundamental  training,  comprising  15  little  girls, 
has  studied  the  elements  of  music  in  a  very  interesting  and  prac- 
tical way.  They  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  rhythm,  keyboard- 
work,  intervals  and  simple  transpositions,  and  so  are  well  pre- 
pared to  enter  more  advanced  grades. 
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Nearly  all  the  girls  have  received  class  instruction  in  vocal 
music,  two  chorus  classes  meeting  three  times  each  week  for  this 
purpose. 

In  three  divisions,  all  the  girls  of  the  school  have  assembled, 
on  one  evening  of  each  week,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  works 
relating  to  music.  This  has  been  varied,  consisting  of  biog- 
raphy, letters  by  musicians,  criticism  and  items  from  musical 
magazines. 

Pupils'  recitals  have  been  given  during  the  year,  which  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  students  of  music  in  the  school. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  our  students  have 
been  frequently  permitted  to  attend  a  large  number 
of  the  best  concerts  and  operas  given  in  Boston, 
where  the  choicest  compositions  of  the  great  masters 
both  of  the  classical  and  of  the  modern  school  were 
interpreted  by  eminent  artists,  and  thus  to  gain  that 
degree  of  aesthetic  culture  and  critical  acumen  which 
can  be  obtained  from  listening  to  musical  perform* 
ances  of  a  high  order.  These  advantages  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  blind  no  less  in  an  educa- 
tional and  social  than  in  a  musical  point  of  view, 
and  we  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  adequately 
our  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  kind  friends  who  have 
so  generously  remembered  our  pupils  and  whose 
names  are  thankfully  recorded  in  the  list  of  acknowl- 
edgments. 

Two  of  our  scholars  continue  this  year  their  study 
of  music  at  the  New  England  conservatory.  One  of 
these,  Clarence  Addison  Jackson,  graduated  last  sum- 
mer from  the  regular  course  for  teachers  adopted  in 
that  institution.  At  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  conservatory,  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on .  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  he  was  among  those  who  were 
chosen  to  take  part  in  the  programme,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  played  the  first  movement  of  the  F 
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minor  concerto  by  Chopin  in  a  spirited  and  artistic 
manner.  Indeed,  his  performance  was  so  exquisite 
in  every  detail  that  it  elicited  repeated  and  enthusi- 
astic applause  from  the  audience.  It  was  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  us  to  see  one  of  our  own  pupils  standing 
side  by  side  with  a  large  number  of  clever  and  clear- 
sighted young  men  and  women  possessed  of  all  their 
senses  and  receiving  with  them  his  diploma  from  the 
hands  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
conservatory,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Gardiner.  In  testimony 
of  the  excellence  of  his  work  on  the  pianoforte  young 
Jackson  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  for  that  in- 
strument. He  is  now  pursuing  with  great  earnest- 
ness an  advanced  course  in  organ  playing  with  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  diploma  of  a  soloist. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  our  music 
department.  Fourteen  excellent  pianofortes  have 
been  purchased  to  replace  those  which  were  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  by  the  fire  in  the  Howe  building 
last  February.  Thirteen  of  these  were  made  to  order 
for  the  institution  on  reasonable  terms  by  Messrs. 
George  Steck  and  Company  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
fine  instruments  in  every  respect.  In  purity  and  even- 
ness of  tone  and  in  perfection  of  workmanship  they 
are  quite  equal  to  those  which  we  bought  from  the 
same  firm  in  1896.  We  have  also  obtained  a  concert 
grand  pianoforte  and  several  flutes  and  brass  instru- 
ments, so  that  our  collection  is  at  present  fully  as 
complete  as  the  needs  of  the  school  seem  to  demand. 
Moreover,  the  family  of  our  dear  and  most  honored 
friend,  the  late  Henry  Lee,  presented  to  the  institu- 
tion a  Chickering  grand  pianoforte  which  had  been 
in  its  possession  for  a  long  time.     This  instrument 
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has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  good 
working  order  by  our  own  tuners  under  the  direction 
of  their  instructor,  Mr.  George  E.  Hart,  and  besides 
rendering  excellent  service,  it  will  remind  us  con- 
stantly of  one  of  Boston's  noblest  sons  and  most  ideal 
citizens,  whose  public  spirit  and  unstinted  generosity 
constitute  his  everlasting  monument. 

The  corps  of  teachers  remains  almost  the  same  as 
last  year,  there  having  occurred  only  two  changes. 
Miss  Anna  L.  Goodrich,  a  faithful  and  well-trained 
teacher  and  a  young  woman  of  sound  health  and 
amiable  disposition,  has  been  appointed  to  take  the 
place  of  Miss  Grace  L.  Wilbour,  whose  lack  of  physi- 
cal strength  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  engage  Miss 
Goodrich  as  a  substitute  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  school  year.  Mr.  William  A.  Taylor,  who  has 
rendered  good  service  both  in  teaching  and  in  stereo- 
typing music,  has  declined  a  reappointment  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  F,  Hartwell,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  New  England  conserv- 
atory of  music. 

Tuning  Department. 

Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

— Shakespeare. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  or  technical  pursuits  with 
which  the  blind  are  occupied,  the  art  of  tuning  piano- 
fortes is  the  most  profitable  and  attractive  to  them. 
It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  their  taste,  presents  fewer 
difficulties  in  its  practice  than  any  other  calling  of  a 
similar  nature  and  opens  to  them  the  way  to  lucrative 
employment. 

For  these  reasons  this  art  continues  to  hold  a  dis- 
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tinct  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  school,  and  even 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  it  now  than  has  been 
heretofore. 

The  department  devoted  to  the  art  of  tuning  has 
maintained  steadily  the  high  state  of  efficiency  which 
has  characterized  it  since  the  present  manager  took 
charge  of  it,  and  the  results  obtained  from  its  opera- 
tions are  exceedingly  gratifying. 

During  the  past  year  twenty-seven  pupils  have 
received  instruction  in  tuning  and  repairing  piano- 
fortes. The  time  devoted  by  each  learner  to  the 
study  of  this  art  varies  from  five  to  thirty-five  hours 
per  week  according  to  his  requirements,  his,  circum- 
stances and  to  the  degree  of  his  progress.  For 
beginners  the  smaller  number  of  hours  named  is 
sufficient,  while  those  who  are  far  advanced  in  their 
work  need  the  larger. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  in 
this  department  is  systematic,  comprehensive  and 
thorough  in  every  particular  and  is  calculated  to 
enable  the  students  to  become  good  tuners,  well 
prepared  to  take  their  places  among  seeing  com- 
petitors. It  unites  correct  theory  with  constant  in- 
telligent practice  and  comprises  every  subject  that 
seems  indispensable  for  the  mastery  of  the  art  of 
tuning. 

The  pupils  have  been  taught  and  trained  with 
great  care  and  assiduity  to  make  ordinary  repairs  and 
to  use  a  variety  of  tools.  They  have  also  had  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  acquiring  valuable  experience 
in  this  direction.  More  than  one  dilapidated  old 
pianoforte  has  been  turned  over  to  them  in  order  that 
they  might  renovate  it  and  put  it  in  good  working 
order.     They  have   restrung  these   instruments  en- 
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tirely  and  have  replaced  all  the  hammers  and  other 
parts  of  the  action  which  were  broken  or  worn-out. 
This  practice  is  of  inestimable  value  to  our  students, 
for  it  teaches  them  how  to  remedy  such  defects  as 
may  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  execution  of  their 
work  and  thus  it  tends  to  strengthen  their  confidence 
in  their  own  ability  and  to  increase  their  self-reliance. 
Moreover,  those  of  our  scholars  who  are  advanced  in 
the  art  of  tuning  derive  an  immense  benefit  from  the 
experience  which  they  gain  by  keeping  in  excellent 
condition  the  sixty-eight  pianofortes,  which  are  owned 
by  the  parent  school  and  the  kindergarten.  Among 
these  instruments  nearly  every  characteristic  feature 
of  mechanical  structure  and  of  style  is  found. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  has  been 
thoroughly  put  in  order,  and  all  necessary  additions 
to  it  have  been  made.  Ample  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  the  analytical  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  pianoforte.  Tools,  appliances,  models,  mate- 
rials of  various  kinds,  all  have  been  supplied  with  un- 
stinted liberality.  Two  pianofortes  have  been  added 
to  the  collection,  increasing  the  number  to  fourteen. 
Twelve  of  these  instruments  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  tuning  and  two  for  practice  in  repairing. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  manager  of  this  depart- 
ment, Mr.  George  E.  Hart,  for  giving  close  and 
undivided  attention  to  every  detail  of  its.  work  and 
for  the  invaluable  service  which  he  is  rendering  to 
his  fellow  sufferers  in  helping  them  to  become  skilful 
tuners  and  self-supporting  citizens.  Quietly  and  un- 
ostentatiously he  is  incessantly  laboring  in  their 
behalf,  and  his  efforts  deserve  their  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment^ and  our  highest  commendation.  He  cer- 
tainly is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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Entertainments  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Teach  them  to  guard  with  jealous  care 

The  land  that  gave  them  birth, 

As  patriot  sons  of  patriot  sires, — 

The  dearest  spot  of  earth. 

— S.  F.  Smith. 

The  pupils  of  this  institution  are  becoming  more 
and  more  ambitious  in  their  endeavors  to  furnish 
fitting  entertainment  for  their  friends  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  and  each  new  year  sees  fresh  laurels 
won  by  their  further  incursions  into  stage-land. 

On  this  occasion  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium  in 
each  department  was  tested  to  its  utmost,  and  it  was 
a  ipatter  of  deep  concern  that  every  guest  whose  in- 
terest in  the  blind  boys  and  girls  had  brought  him  to 
the  building  could  not  be  accorded  the  comfortable 
seat,  which  he  had  the  right  to  expect  and  the  true 
spirit  of  hospitality  prompts  us  to  give. 

But  since  no  murmur  of  disapproval  was  heard 
from  any  visitor  on  that  day,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  all  were  so  carried  out  of  themselves  by 
the  excellence  of  the  performances  as  to  forget  their 
discomfort. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  centre  of  attraction  was  the 
museum  where  the  girls  gave  scenes  from  Altce^s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland^  which  were  well  selected 
from  the  rich  store  of  fun  in  Lewis  Carroll's  world- 
famous  book.  The  girls  did  marvelously  good  work, 
entering  thoroughly  into  their  roles,  whether  of 
human  being  or  of  beast  or  of  imaginary  monster 
and  filling  every  scene  with  life  and  action.  Their 
freedom  of  motion  and  their  spirited  interpretation  of 
the  parts  called  forth  frequent   praise  and  applause 
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from  the  audience,  and  the  pretty  and  realistic  cos- 
tuming added  not  a  little  to  the  brilliant  setting  of 
the  pictures.  The  following  scenes  were  given,  call- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  twenty-one  characters :  — 

Alice  and  her  Sister. 

Advice  from  a  Caterpillar. 

The  Duchess  at  Home. 

A  Mad  Teorparty. 

The  QueetCs  Garden, 

The  Mock  Turtle's  Story. 

The  Trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts. 

Alice  and  her  Sister. 


The  play  of  Dido,  dramatized  from  the  Aeneid^ 
which  was  given  by  the  boys  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
hall  of  the  institution,  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  programme  of  the  morning,  for  this  epic  tragedy 
was  as  intense  and  dramatic  in  its  action,  as  the  per- 
formance by  the  girls  had  been  gay  and  sparkling. 
To  say  that  the  boys  lived  their  parts  is  no  exagger- 
ation of  the  fact.  Their  appreciation  of  the  depth  of 
feeling,  described  by  Virgil's  words,  and  their  por- 
trayal of  these  emotions  in  act  and  tone  showed  a 
masterly  grasp  of  the  tragic  subject  and  a  remarkable 
power  of  dramatic  representation.  The  more  espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  view  of  their  limitation.  To 
them,  at  the  theatre  or  opera,  an  actor's  voice  alone 
may  speak, — his  gesture  and  his  expression,  often  so 
fraught  with  meaning  and  suggestion,  are  altogether 
lost. 

Here,  again,  it  seems  important  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  educational  value  of  this  work  to  these  boys  and 
girls  who,  through  their  own  study  of  the  delineation 
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of  characters,  are  enabled  to  comprehend  in  greater 
or  less  degree  the  power  and  marvel  of  the  actor's  art, 
as  no  mere  description,  however  true  and  graphic, 
could  ever  impart  it 

Thus,  the  work,  in  which  these  pupils  cheerfully 
engage,  in  order  that  thereby  they  too  may  have  a 
share  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind, — a  department,  to  the  value  and  beneficence  of 
which  none  is  more  keenly  alive  than  are  these  fellow- 
victims  of  a  larger  growth, —  has  a  reactionary  force* 
It  brings  with  it  an  answering  blessing  to  themselves, 
and  imparts  a  new  pleasure  to  life,  where  otherwise 
only  a  dreadful  blank  would  exist. 

Education  of  the  Blind  Deaf-Mutes. 

Deaf,  dumb  and  blind  1 
What  sorrows  here  combined 
To  chain  a  deathless  soul 

Ere  it  hath  reached  its  goal.  | 

—  Kate  M.  Farlow. 

Through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Purdy  of  the 
firm  of  J.  E.  Purdy  and  Company,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  here  a  picture  of  the  five  blind-deaf  pupils, 
who  now  find  within  our  hospitable  walls  a  great 
store  of  intellectual  treasures  and  of  wonderful  in- 
formation, which  their  starved  minds  and  disused 
faculties  drink  in  eagerly  as  soon  as  they  realize  the 
beauty  of  knowledge  and  its  satisfying  qualities. 

During  the  past  year  two  more  have  been  added  to 
our  little  group  of  blind-deaf  children,  almost  doub- 
ling its  number.  Three  of  these  pupils,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Cora  Adelia  Crocker  and  Marion  Rostron, 
belong  to  Massachusetts  and  the  means  for-  their  edu- 
cation have  been  provided  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
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ture ;  Elizabeth  Robin  came  to  us  by  special  arrange- 
ment; Tommy  Stringer  alone  is  a  stranger  within 
our  gates,  a  waif  who,  thrown  in  our  way,  was  taken 
into  our  child-garden.  The  entrance  to  this  delight- 
ful  abode  could  not  be  closed  against  the  appealing 
little  wanderer,  who,  once  revived  and  refreshed  in 
this  sunny  spot,  can  never  again  be  turned  out  into 
the  cold. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  revert  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  educating  the  blind-deaf,  but  a 
repetition  of  this  will  not  come  amiss,  since  to  some  it 
may  be  new. 

The  first  blind  deaf-mute  who  was  ever  taught  the 
use  of  language. was  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  heard  of  her  sad  condition  when  she 
was  seven  years  of  age  and  immediately  hastened  to 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to  see  her  in  her  home. 
Her  parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to  her 
coming  to  Boston,  and  on  the  fourth  of  October. 
1837,  they  brought  her  to  this  institution.  Dr.  Howe 
entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  his  novel  task.  The 
work  was  necessarily  experimental,  but  the  principles 
of  the  method  of  instruction  were  apparent  to  him 
and  guided  his  efforts.  He  saw  that  the  only 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  thought  was  the 
sense  of  touch  and  that  the  connection  of  an  object 
and  its  name  must  be  the  principal  mental  process. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking  articles 
in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc., 
and  pasting  upon  them  labels  with  their  names 
printed  in  raised  letters.  These  she  felt  of  very  care- 
fully, and  soon  of  course  distinguished  that  the 
crooked  lines  spoon  differed  as  much  from  the 
crooked  lines  key  as  the  spoon  differed  from  the  key 
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in  form.  Many  weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  Laura 
understood  the  meaning  of  these  exercises.*  "*  I 
could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth 
dawned  upon  her  mind  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance,'*  wrote  Dr.  Howe  —  and  the  battle  was 
won.  Whatever  heights  she  may  have  attained  after 
years  of  development,  however  deep  her  compre- 
hension of  the  beauty  of  language  and  the  value  of 
thought  may  have  become,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
force  and  significance  of  that  simple  beginning  when 
a  hint  of  what  the  Doctor  was  aiming  at  first  entered 
Laura's  mind  and  awoke  her  dormant  faculties. 
"  She  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,"  says 
Mrs.  Howe,  "furnishing  a  new  chapter  in  human 
history."  We  quote  farther  from  her  remarks  on  the 
subject :  — 

I  remember  how  my  husband  was  received  when  he  went 
abroad  after  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  had  become  known  in 
both  continents.  It  was  considered  so  wonderful  that  a  blind 
deaf-mute  had  learned  not  only  the  use  of  language  but  the 
value  of  thought  The  great  English  wit  and  critic,  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith,  compared  him  to  Pygmalion,  the  ancient  sculptor,  who  was 
said  to  have  bestowed  the  gift  of  speech  on  one  of  his  statues. 
In  England  and  elsewhere,  the  foremost  people  were  glad  to  do 
him  honor. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Laura 
was  the  first  deaf-blind  person  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  use  of  language.  But  not  only  was  Dr.  Howe 
a  pioneer  in  the  work ;  he  accomplished  the  mighty 
task  in  the  face  of  direct  evidence  from  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world,  as  they  were  then  supposed 
to  be,  that  such  a  feat  was  absolutely  impossible. 

*  Wiih  OUv«r  Cuwdl  and  his  later  papfla  Dr.  Howe  began  wiih  the  manual  alphabet  inilead 
flf  vilh  the  prfaitad  labels. 
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There  was  at  that  time  in  England  a  boy,  named 
James  Mitchell,  who  had  suffered  the  double  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing,  but  who  gave  every  evidence  of  a 
mind  struggling  against  its  barriers  and  yearning  for 
the  light.  The  case  of  this  boy  was  noticed  and 
debated  by  several  of  the  most  competent  scientific 
and  medical  authorities  in  that  country,  whose  de- 
cisions were  unquestioned,  and  they  pronounced  the 
task  of  educating  him  impossible.  By  opening  to 
Laura  the  world's  treasury  of  thought  Dr.  Howe 
nullified  this  declaration  and  proved  the  feasibility  of 
this  great  work  in  the  face  of  down-right  denial  of  its 
possibility.  This  achievement  is  well  characterized 
by  Mr.  William  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  last  January 
to  the  editor  of  the  Silent  Hoosier  in  Indianapolis 
under  the  caption :  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

I  most  heartily,  join  in  your  tribute  to  *'the  ingenuity,  patience 
and  love  of  the  consecrated  lives,  which  have  made  it  possible '' 
for  the  deaf-blind  to  be  educated.  But  few  recognize  fully  the 
courage  that  animated  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  when  he  initiated 
that  work  in  Laura  Bridgman's  case.  Not  only  did  he  have  the 
inherent  difficulties  in  such  a  new  and  thorny  path  to  confront, 
but  the  still  more  discouraging  feature,  that  numbers  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  day,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  distinguished  oculist,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  the  essayist,  had  seen  and  investi- 
gated the  case  of  James  Mitchell,  in  England,  and  all  either  con- 
cluded that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  or  did  not  see  that 
anything  could  be  done.  Yet  Mitchell  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  cases  of  deaf-blindness  ever  recorded,  apparently  much 
above  Laura  in  mentality,  and  most  of  all,  his  sister  had  taught 
him  fully  enough  for  us,  now,  to  see  that  his  further  education 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy.  To  face  the  opinions  of 
such  faien,  and  patiently  carry  on  his  work,  was  more  courageous 
in  Dr.  Howe  than  any  other  feat  in  education  that  I  ever  heard  of. 


EDITH   M,  THOMAS. 
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Today  we  see  the  blind-deaf  standing  on  the  same 
plane  as  their  seeing,  hearing  companions,  accepting 
their  own  responsibilities,  exercising  foresight  and  en- 
joying common  interests  with  their  fellows. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  recognize  the 
right  of  such  children  to  receive  an  education  with 
their  normal,  blind  or  deaf  brothers  and  sisters  and 
took  measures  to  provide  for  their  care  by  an  act 
passed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1886,  which  is 
reprinted  in  full  on  the  thirtieth  page  of  our  sixty- 
seventh  annual  report.  Since  that  time  other  states 
have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  provision  for  this  purpose  has  already  been  made 
by  several  state  legislatures,  while  in  others  the  matter 
is  under  discussion.  Instruction  to  the  blind-deaf  is 
now  given  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  South 
Dakota,  Texas  and  Mississippi.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  such  a  movement  has  been  inaug- 
urated, and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  expand  until 
every  state  in  the  union  has  followed  the  excellent 
lead  of  Massachusetts. 


Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Her  life  is  a  load ;  encumbered  with  the  charge, 
She  longs  to  set  the  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 

—  Drydbn. 

In  spite  of  the  barriers  due  to  her  double  affliction 
within  which  her  mind  and  spirit  are  confined,  Edith 
possesses  capabilities  and  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

As  has  been  distinctly  stated  in  these  reports,  she 
is  not  gifted  with  a  brilliant  intellect  and  superior 
talents,  nor  do  any  of  her  mental  endowments  go 
beyond  the  average  standard  of  girls  of  her  age ;  but 
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she  has  more  than  her  share  of  good  common  sense 
and  a  remarkable  character.  The  latter  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  strength  and  beauty,  for  it  is  founded 
upon  the  virtues  of  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  of 
honesty  and  frankness,  of  purity  and  uprightness; 
of  industry  and  cheerfulness,  of  perseverance  and  of 
genuine  sympathy.  Not  less  striking  than  the  force 
of  character  is  her  moral  integrity.  She  scorns  all 
falsehood  and  deceit,  loathes  hypocrisy  and  dissimula^ 
tion,  and  is  outspoken  in  the  expression  of  her  con- 
victions of  right  and  wrong.  She  unquestionably  is  a 
puritan  of  the  modem  type,  mollified  and  modified  by 
the  social  and  humanizing  influences  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  following  words  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  her  case,  the  key-note  of  her  life :  — 

No  power  on  earth  shall  sever 
My  soul  from  truth  forever. 

The  results  of  Edith's  work  for  the  past  year  are 
concisely  but  faithfully  and  most  accurately  given  in 
an  admirable  statement,  prepared  by  one  of  her  de- 
voted teachers.  Miss  Frances  S.  Marrett.  This  ac- 
count contains  few  incidents  significant  of  the  young 
girl's  progress.  The  difficulties  which  have  presented 
themselves  so  frequently  in  the  three  studies,  which 
she  pursued  last  year,  United  States  history,  Latin 
and  algebra,  have  not  been  so  triumphantly  overcome 
by  her  indomitable  will  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
when  an  ambitious  purpose  manifested  itself  in  her 
struggle  with  duty.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first-named 
study,  which  she  called  "  the  favorite,"  she  has  shown 
an  excellent  spirit  for  work  and  has  been  undaunted 
by  the  labor  which  it  entailed.  The  result  has  been 
satisfactory  and  shows  an  encouraging  feature  in  her 
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increased  ability  to  form  logical  statements  and  to 
arrive  at  intelligent  conclusions  from  the  course  of 
events. 

Her  work  in  Latin  was  well  done  during  the  first 
term,  but  after  beginning  the  reading  of  Virgil's 
yEneid  she  lost  interest  in  the  subject  to  a  great 
degree  and  evinced  her  indifference  by  faulty  lessons 
and  poor  results.  This  continued  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  arouse  her  better  nature  until  the  work 
with  her  classmates  had  to  be  abandoned,  because  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  them. 

In  algebra  her  success  has  been  of  a  varying 
quality,  and  her  independent  work  has  progressed 
slowly  but,  in  spite  of  this,  her  faithful  application  has 
brought  the  year's  course  to  a  successful  close. 

Edith  has  manifested  an  ardent  desire  to  follow  out 
advanced  lines  of  work  in  manual  training  rather 
than  to  continue  her  literary  pursuits  beyond  the 
required  amount.  This  branch  of  activity  calls  forth 
her  best  endeavor  and  furnishes  her  happiest  form  of 
expression.  In  her  handiwork  she  is  quick,  skilful, 
accurate  and  independent,  but  modest  in  her  estimate 
of  her  own  ability  and  incredulous  of  any  statement 
which  ranks  her  work  as  superior  to  that  of  another. 
She  shows  excellent  judgment  and  can  be  trusted  to 
decide  for  herself  the  amount  of  cloth  and  trimming 
which  may  be  needed  for  such  a  task  as  dressing  a 
doll, —  a  labor  of  love  which  she  gladly  performs  each 
year  as  her  contribution  toward  that  beneficent 
charity,  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  free  kindergarten. 

In  the  care  of  her  personal  belongings,  she  not  only 
takes  an  active  part  by  keeping  her  clothing  in  good 
repair,  but  has  also  undertaken  independently  some 
alterations  which  have  seemed  to  her  necessary  and 
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has  accomplished  them  neatly  and  accurately.  In 
addition  to  her  work  for  charity's  sake,  her  kindly 
nature  finds  in  this  talent  an  opportunity  of  aiding 
the  younger  pupils  in  our  school,  and  she  often 
assists  them  in  making  Christmas  gifts,  valentines  or 
maybaskets. 

The  end  of  the  school-year  brought  to  Edith  most 
delightful  anticipations  of  a  trip  to  the  Pan-American 
exposition,  early  in  July,  planned  by  one  of  her  good 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  of  a  visit  later  to  a 
school-friend  in  Maine.  Her  joy  and  gratitude  over- 
flowed  in  expressions  of  the  utmost  happiness  and 
appreciation  of  such  great  good  fortune. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Edith's  efforts,  achievements 
and  failures  as  told  by  Miss  Marrett :  — 

The  record  of  the  past  year  of  Edith's  school  life  con- 
tributes few  significant  incidents  to  the  story  of  her  progress. 
An  atmosphere  of  more  advanced  work  has  prescribed  closer 
limits  to  periods  of  recreation  and  required  of  her  deeper 
concentration  of  thought  within  the  class  room.  The  tide  of 
mental  energy  has  been  directed  chiefly  along  the  course  of 
uncongenial  duty,  and  the  measure  of  achievement  has  been 
proportionate  to  the  strength  of  continued  effort.  Edith 
does  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  new  tasks  with  the  ambitious 
purpose  which  insures  success,  and  this  truth  suggests  a 
reason  why  the  welcome  signs  of  growth  are  not  as  clearly 
apparent  in  the  work  of  the  past  year  as  in  that  of  the  pre- 
vious ones. 

The  studies  which  have  claimed  her  time  in  the  literary 
department  are  United  States  history,  Latin  and  algebra. 

The  first-mentioned  subject  was  early  denominated  *'  the 
favorite,"  and,  in  spite  of  its  demands  for  earnest  labor,  Edith 
has  adhered  to  the  appellation  with  characteristic  loyalty. 
Again  and  again,  from  a  labyrinth  of  misty  facts  have  come 
the  words,  "  I  like  history  and  I  am  willing  to  work  hard." 
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Her  eagerness  to  begin  this  study  was  doubtless  stimulated 
by  the  conviction  that  on  more  familiar  ground  she  would  be 
free  from  the  perplexing  problems,  which  had  severely  taxed 
her  powers  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  She  was  intelli- 
gently responsive  to  the  general  questions  of  the  introductory 
lesson,  and,  from  a  written  outline,  she  prepared  satisfactorily 
her  first  recitation  on  the  physical  advantages  of  America  for 
colonization. 

Although  the  lessons  in  history  have  presented  truths  not 
altogether  new  and  strange  to  Edith,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  her  to  devote  to  their  preparation  one  or  two  hours  each 
day,  outside  of  the  class  room.  Her  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge is  still  very  limited.  Many  words  and  facts  whose 
meaning  is  clear  to  the  other  members  of  the  class  must  be 
carefully  explained  to  Edith.  '*  How  did  King  James  regard 
the  Virginia  colony  ? "  was  a  question  which  she  considered 
as  signifying  in  what  way  he  was  pleased  with  it.  Her 
ignorance  of  political  and  commercial  relations  required  a 
careful  interpretation  of  every  section  of  the  stamp  act,  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
constitution  was  the  reward  of  weeks  of  patient  striving. 

Of  the  study  of  this  important  document,  Edith  said  :  "  I 
like  it  very  much.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  we  are 
governed;  but  I  find  many  things  which  I  do  not  know 
about.  I  do  not  know  much  any  way.  I  ought  to  have 
known  all  these  things  long  ago." 

Edith  enjoyed  the  story  of  Washington's  administration  as 
that  of  an  era  which,  through  the  loyal  devotion  of  a  grateful 
people,  brought  to  her  favorite  hero  his  grandest  triumph. 
Amid  the  turmoil  of  the  rise  of  the  political  parties  repre- 
sented by  Je£Eerson  and  Hamilton,  she  could  not  easily  grasp 
the  salient  points  of  difiFerence  between  the  great  factions  ; 
but  she  was  always  ready  to  declare  Jefferson  the  wise  and 
noble  man,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  government. 

Any  question  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  nation  has  never  failed  to  call  forth  Edith's  strongest 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.     She  deeply  resented 
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Pizarro's  treatment  of  the  Incas  and.  in  emphatic  denuncia- 
tion, said :  "  Pizarro  was  selfish  and  that  was  why  he  was  so 
crnel.  He  had  no  right  to  treat  a  trusting  people  so."  De 
Soto  was  the  hero  whom  she  delighted  to  contrast  with 
Pizarro  as  a  man  who  was  merciful  and  tried  to  do  right  to 
the  Indians. 

Edith  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  duties, 
imposed  upon  a  president  of  the  United  States  by  his  high 
social  position,  with  his  responsibility  for  the  wdfare  of  a 
great  republic.  A  reference  to  a  lavish  entertainment  of 
foreign  ambassadors  at  Washington  was  met  by  the  ques- 
tion, "  why  does  a  president  need  so  much  pleasure  ? " 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  Edith  has  been 
glad  and  proud  to  introduce  into  her  recitations  facts 
gained  from  self-imposed  readings  upon  subjects  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  her. 

The  benefit  which  she  has  received  from  a  study  of  United 
States  history  is  most  apparent  in  an  increase  in  her  ability 
to  form  logical  statements  and  to  draw  intelligent  conclu- 
sions from  related  facts. 

Edith  was  pleased  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  by  read- 
ing from  Virgil's  jEneid^  and  her  work  during  the  first 
term  of  the  year,  although  not  equal  to  that  of  her  class- 
mates, was  satisfactory  inasmuch  as  it  gave  evidence  of 
faithful  application.  The  structure  and  language  of  the 
Latin  verse  presented  especial  difficulties  to  Edith  in  her 
task  of  translation.  The  practical  trend  of  her  mind  sug- 
gested as  English  equivalents  for  the  Latin  words  the  com- 
mon phrases  of  every-day  speech,  and  she  was  extremely 
impatient  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rhythmical  thought  of  the  great  Latin  poem. 
She  soon  became  weary  of  a  mental  exertion  which  had  not 
the  stimulus  of  a  deepening  interest  in  the  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  iSneas,  and,  amid  an  atmosphere  of  discour- 
agement, she  one  day  announced  that  she  considered  "  the 
study  of  Latin  a  loss  of  time." 

After  this  declaration  there  followed  a  protracted  period 
of  heedless  indifference  to  the  daily  lessons  and  in  conse- 
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quence  many  hours  of  extra  work  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  class  room.  This  lack  of  progress,  due  to  her  un- 
friendly mood,  has  proved  so  serious  that  she  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  the  reading  of  the  jEneid  with  her  class 
another  year.  When  this  fact  was  made  known  to  her,  she 
said  in  sturdy  self-defence :  ''  I  dislike  Latin  very  decidedly. 
If  I  had  a  talent  for  languages  as  Longfellow  did,  I  might 
enjoy  it." 

The  arrangement  of  Edith's  school  duties  has  assigned  to 
the  study  of  algebra  two  hours  of  each  morning's  session. 
Under  the  best  conditions  she  is  very  slow  in  independent 
work  with  numbers;  but  accuracy  is  usually  the  result  of 
her  concentrated  endeavor. 

Her  e£Forts  are  still  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  her 
moods.  In  proof  of  this  it  often  happens  that  more  time  is 
spent  upon  the  solution  of  a  simple  problem  than  is  given 
to  a  difficult  one,  and  many  errors  are  due  to  an  indifiFerent 
spirit  on  her  part.  A  contest  with  equations  is  frequently 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  drawing  from  Edith's  own 
experience  a  parallel  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  writ- 
ten numbers.  When  thus  forced  to  recognize  their  simple 
elements  she  has  sufficient  pride  for  an  easy  victory. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  her  year's  work  in  algebra  has 
been  satisfactory.  She  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  —  simple  equations,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  monominals  and  polynominals, 
theorems  of  development  and  factoring. 

Not  long  ago  as  Edith  was  contrasting  her  own  school  life 
with  that  of  a  college  friend,  she  said  emphatically  :  "  I 
should  not  succeed  as  well  in  college  as  I  do  here.  I  have 
not  the  taste  for  such  things.  I  hope  that  I  won't  go  to 
college.  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  school  for  dress  making." 
At  another  time  when  she  was  enumerating  her  tasks  at  the 
institution  she  warmly  stated  her  preference  for  the  work  in 
the  manual  training  department,  giving  as  her  reason,  *'  ft  is 
just  what  I  like  to  do." 

For  the  past  year  she  has  been  a  zealous  member  of  an 
advanced  class  in  sewing,  and  during  the  lesson  periods  (two 
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hours  each  week)  she  has  cut  and  made  a  child's  underwaist 
and  a  shirtwaist  for  herself.  Her  teacher's  testimonial  states 
that  Edith  works  always  with  intelligent  independence  and 
that  her  success  is  assured  by  her  remarkable  exactness  and 
skill. 

The  care  of  her  wardrobe  has  this  year  extended  beydnd 
the  common  task  of  mending.  The  sleeves  of  a  waist,  which 
had  been  purchased  for  her,  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  She 
knew  what  should  be  done  to  secure  a  proper  fit,  and  with 
scissors  and  needle  she  quickly  made  the  desired  change, 
saying  nothing  about  the  work  to  any  one  until  she  had 
finished  sewing  the  sleeves  into  the  waist.  When  the  success 
of  her  achievement  was  revealed,  she  received  with  true  joy 
the  hearty  commendation  which  was  her  best  reward. 

Her  skill  in  handiwork  gives  her  a  generous  medium  of 
beneficence  and  cheer  to  many  friends.  It  has  become  an 
annual  pleasure  for  Edith  to  dress  a  doll  for  the  fair  which  is 
held  in  behalf  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  kindergarten.  This 
sweet  charity  is  in  the  fullest  sense  her  own.  She  buys  the 
doll  and  selects  the  cloth  and  trimmings  which  she  deems 
best  suited  to  her  chosen  style  of  costume.  Her  large 
experience  as  a  doll's  dressmaker  enables  her  to  estimate 
with  remarkable  exactness  the  amount  of  material  required 
for  her  work. 

At  the  approach  of  each  bright  Christmas  season  her 
fingers  are  busy  in  fashioning  dainty,  useful  gifts,  and  it  is 
much  that  can  be  accomplished  when  heart  and  hand  are  in 
perfect  accord. 

She  is  always  ready  to  help  the  younger  girls  of  our 
school  in  the  making  of  valentines  and  maybaskets,  and  she 
has  not  yet  outgrown  the  delight  of  being  herself  a  mysteri- 
ous donor  of  the  pretty  tokens  of  wholesome  merriment  and 
good  will. 

Edith  has  always  had  a  modest  estimate  of  her  aptitude 
for  every  form  of  manual  work.  She  has  evidently  con- 
sidered the  large  gift  of  nature  as  a  very  general  blessing. 
One  day  she  asked  her  teacher  why  people  praised  her  work 
and  said  they  could  not  do  as  well.    There  was  a  shade  of 
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trouble  in  her  fear  that  she  had  detected  in  the  praise  a 
tinge  of  insincerity. 

As  in  former  years,  Edith  has  received  much  benefit  and 
pleasure  from  daily  practice  in  the  gymnasium.  Its  free 
genial  atmosphere  has  promoted  excellent  work.  Edith  was 
much  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  girls  who  were  chosen  to  give 
an  exercise  in  educational  gymnastics  as  a  feature  of  the 
programme  for  the  observance  of  our  commencement  day 
last  June.  Upon  this  important  occasion  she  demonstrated 
her  appreciation  of  individual  responsibility  by  an  earnest 
attention  and  a  quick  and  accurate  response  to  every  com- 
mand. 

As  the  school  year  drew  near  its  close,  a  wonderful  sur- 
prise came  to  Edith  in  the  tidings  that  a  generous  bene- 
factor had  made  arrangements  for  her  to  be  included  in  the 
number  of  those  blind  and  deaf  students  who  with  their 
teachers  were  to  be  at  the  Pan-American  exposition  during 
the  first  week  in  July.  There  was  also  the  glad  news  that 
she  had  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  with  a  dear  friend  in  Maine.  When  she  had  begun 
to  cherish  as  an  experience  of  real  life  the  large  anticipation 
which  at  first  had  seemed  only  a  bright  dream,  she  ex- 
claimed: "I  am  happy  beyond  doubt,  happier  than  ever 
today  because  I  have  never  travelled  so  much  in  my  life  as 
I  am  going  to  do  this  summer."  This  sentence,  beautiful 
in  its  fullness  of  joy,  breathes  words  of  good  omen  in  its 
token  of  new  impulses  for  another  school  year  to  be 
gathered  from  this  marvellous  pleasure  trip  through  fresh 
fields  of  knowledge. 

Elizabeth  Robin. 

Her  heart  is  gentle  as  her  face  is  fair, 
With  grace  and  love  and  pity  dwelling  there. 

—  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  general  progress  in  the  education 
of  this  interesting  girl  during  the  past  year  and  to 
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commend  most  favorably  the  work  which  she  has 
accomplished. 

Elizabeth  has  made  marked  progress  both  in  her 
physical  growth  and  in  her  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. She  is  tall  and  stately,  straight  and 
graceful,  alert,  vivacious,  light-hearted  and  beautiful. 
To  use  Pope's  words,  she  is — 

Polite  with  candor,  elegant  with  ease. 

Her  cheerful  temper,  together  with  her  amiable  dis- 
position and  her  genuine  goodness,  make  her  per- 
sonal appearance  unusually  attractive  and  her  company 
exceedingly  charming.  She  is  modest  but  not  timid, 
independent  but  not  bold,  self-reliant  yet  unassuming. 
She  is  strongly  attached  to  her  associates  and  school- 
mates and  the  soul  of  good  fellowship.  She  loves 
warmly  her  parents,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  her 
other  relatives  and  all  her  friends,  the  dearest  of 
whom  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Whiting  of  Boston 
for  whom  her  afifection  is  almost  that  of  a  daughter. 
Elizabeth's  education,  like  that  of  Edith  Thomas, 
is  based  upon  sound  pedagogical  principles  and  is 
carried  on  in  a  rational,  systematic  way,  in  which  as 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  her  deprivations  as  is  indispensable 
in  the  case  of  one  so  afflicted.  Both  these  girls  are 
regular  members  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong, 
and  their  standing  therein  is  determined  precisely  by 
the  same  tests  as  those  applied  to  the  other  pupils. 
The  end  sought  in  their  training  is  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  the  outer  world,  to  give  them  the  means 
of  communication  with  those  around  them,  as  well  as 
to  develop  and  cultivate  their  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  to  strengthen  their  physical  powers  and  to 
discipline  their  mental  faculties.     They  are  taught  to 
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observe  accurately,  to  perceive  clearly,  to  think  logi- 
cally  and  to  express  their  thoughts  correctly, —  in  a 
word  to  gain  definite  and  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subjects  under  consideration  and  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge at  first  hand. 

From  the  notes  kept  by  Miss  Vina  C  Badger, 
Elizabeth's  special  teacher  and  companion,  Miss  Anna 
Gardner  Fish,  the  clerk  of  the  institution,  has  se- 
lected with  great  care  and  praiseworthy  discrimina- 
tion the  materials,  which  she  has  used  in  writing  a 
full  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
Elizabeth's  education  during  the  past  year.  Here 
is  the  account  writtein  by  Miss  Fish :  — 

The  passing  of  another  year  of  Elizabeth's  life  leaves  her 
no  whit  less  sunny-hearted,  vivacious  or  attractive,  but 
stronger,  deeper,  better  poised  and  more  self-possessed. 

The  harvest  for  the  year  shows  a  goodly  gathering,  and  if 
a  few  weeds  appear  among  the  grain  their  presence  need  not 
be  deplored  where  there  is  so  much  of  excellence. 

The  studies  which  have  occupied  her  .school-hours  are 
reading,  composition,  Latin,  geography  and  arithmetic. 
Gymnastic  exercise  has,  as  formerly,  ofiFered  relaxation  from 
close  mental  application,  and  work  in  sewing  and  crocheting 
has  furnished  opportunity  and  reason  for  the  activity  of  her 
nimble  fingers. 

The  carefully  chosen  literature  for  the  reading  lessons  has 
afiForded  a  range  of  subject  and  of  style,  which  has  had  a 
broadening  influence  on  Elizabeth's  mind,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  ministered  to  her  need  of  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  life,  which  do  not  present  themselves  naturally  to 
one  with  her  physical  limitations.  Thus,  while  Stories  of 
American  Progress  have  formed  pictures  in  her  mind  against 
a  rich  historical  background  and  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  has 
furnished  a  study  of  romance  and  of  choice  poetical  diction, 
the  story  of  Six  Girls^  which  has  been  read  to  her  in  the 
period  for  recreation  after  supper,  has  given  her  an  enjoy- 
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able  taste  of  the  happy  every-day  life,  which  has  not  entered 
largely  into  Elizabeth's  experience. 

She  had  no  bright  anticipations  in  taking  up  the  first- 
named  bbok,  but  she  remarked  cheerfully  that  she  was  glad 
it  was  not  poetry,  evidently  feeling  that  the  study  of  prose 
would  impose  less  strain  upon  her  intellectual  powers,  and 
after  the  first  hour  she  accorded  to  the  book  a  slight  meed 
of  praise  in  pronouncing  it  "  better  than  the  Land  of  the 
Pyramids*^ — a  work  for  which  her  dislike  had  been  out- 
spoken. • 

During  the  winter  several  opportunities  have  come  to 
Elizabeth  to  attend  lectures,  the  subjects  of  which  have 
fitted  in  well  with  these  historical  studies  and  have  enriched 
her  reading.  Thus,  after  she  had  heard  and  enjoyed  one  by 
Col.  Higginson  on  American  Orators^  many  of  the  names 
mentioned  by  him  appeared  in  the  chapter  which  formed  the 
next  reading  lesson.  Elizabeth  gave  careful  attention  to 
the  subject,  saying  suggestively:  ''The  lecturer  last  night 
changed  us."  When  an  explanation  of  this  remark  was  re- 
quested she  said :  "  He  told  us  about  those  men,  so  we  were 
interested  today." 

An  examination  upon  the  subjects  contained  in  the  book 
showed  that  Elizabeth's  understanding  of  them  was  fair. 
Her  answer  to  the  question  :  "  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
war  of  1812  ? "  was  as  follows :  — 

"  England  did  not  agree  with  America  so  they  had  a  war 
in  1 812.  The  former  claimed  the  Americans  that  were  bom 
in  England  as  English  people  forever  and  she  seized  some 
of  them  as  prisoners.  It  was  dangerous  to  communicate 
with  England  because  she  would  capture  our  vessels  and 
because  she  was  a  bother  to  us  we  had  war.'* 

When  the  Song  of  Hiawatha  was  taken  up  for  class-room 
work,  it  seemed  best  to  preface  the  study  by  cautioning 
Elizabeth  upon  the  necessity  for  careful  attention  to  accent 
in  order  that  the  reading  might  be  smooth  and  rhythmic. 
Without  waiting  for  further  explanation,  she  quickly  opened 
the  book  and  read  the  first  line  which  her  finger  touched :  — 

Ana  besiae  them  dwelt  the  singer. 
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Although  she  placed  undue  emphasis  upon  the  accented  syl- 
lable, she  gave  correctly  not  only  this  line  but  several  others, 
selected  at  random,  thus  proving  it  was  not  by  chance  that 
she  had  found  the  true  swing  of  the  verses.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  by  her  success  and  remarked  complacently:  ''You 
see  it  is  easy  for  me." 

As  the  story  advanced,  the  members  of  the  class  were  re- 
quested to  choose  portions  which  they  liked  best.  Eliza- 
beth's selections  were  always  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
Hiawatha  to  be  "brave"  or  "obedient"  or  "loving,"  but 
seldom  did  she  succeed  in  choosing  a  true  description  of 
these  characteristics. 

Elizabeth's  increased  vocabulary  and  deeper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  author's  meaning  have  made  the  hours  devoted 
to  reading  very  enjoyable  otos,  and  she  has  completed  the 
allotted  course  satisfactorily,  needing  very  little  extra  time 
for  it 

In  leisure  hours  and  for  one  special  period  each  week  she 
has  read  to  herself  from  some  book  in  raised  characters. 
Some  of  the  engrossing  tales,  to  which  she  has  devoted  her 
attention,  are  Heidi^  In  His  Name\  and  Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Known.  Among  her  Christmas  purchases  for  her 
sisters,  which  she  selects  herself,  she  included  Heidi  and 
Six  GirlSy —  a  sure  sign  of  her  approval  of  these  books. 

During  one  hour  on  Saturday  morning  she  reproduces  in 
her  own  language  stories  or  poems  which  are  read  to  her. 
She  has  succeeded  well  in  following  the  thread  of  the  story 
and  in  establishing  its  point  and  has  accomplished  her  task 
very  creditably,  but  in  purely  original  work  she  fails  in 
fancy  and  her  language  lacks  charm, —  a  loss  which  is  not 
offset  by  care  in  structure  and  attention  to  correct  spelling, 
punctuation  and  capitalization. 

After  giving  an  original  definition  of  a  well  educated 
person,  she  wrote  the  following  criticism  of  herself :  — 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  well  educated  because  I  do  not  do 
enough  of  my  duty  as  others  do  and  I  have  not  done  my 
studying  and  very  many  sensible  things  to  make  me  well 
educated  because  I  have  not  much  power." 
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The  satisfactory  standing  in  Latin  which  she  had  attained 
by  her  work  of  the  previous  year  was  fully  maintained  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  school-year.  Her  record  was  excel- 
lent, and  she  seemed  to  have  gained  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  subject.  In  her  account  of  how  the  summer  had  been 
passed,  she  had  given  evidence  that  this  was  no  ephemeral 
interest,  for  she  had  stated:  ''I  read  my  Latin  g^mmar 
through."  It  is  worth  noting  that  her  mistakes  were  those 
common  to  the  other  members  of  the  class,  showing  that 
the  addition  of  deafness  to  blindness  did  not  inflict  any  in- 
creased difficulties  upon  her.  She  has  found  the  task  of 
translating  English  into  Latin  much  easier  to  perform  than 
its  reverse. 

But  alas  !  as  the  work  grew  more  complex,  the  impetus  of 
interest  under  which  she  had  made  so  good  a  start  failed 
her,  her  attention  wandered  and  her  marks  in  this  lesson 
suffered  in  consequence.  After  many  attempts  to  reclaim 
her  from  this  unfortunate,  listless  state  of  mind,  she  was 
made  to  understand  fully  that  the  forthcoming  examination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  would  determine  whether 
she  could  continue  in  her  own  class  or  must  review  her  work 
in  the  lower  class  which  had  lately  begun  the  study  of  Latin. 
As  the  intervening  Christmas  recess  afiforded  an  opportunity 
for  her  to  make  up  her  deficiencies  had  she  cared  to  do  so,  it 
was  hoped  that  she  might  be  prepared  to  pass  a  creditable 
examination.  This  desirable  end  was  not  attained,  however. 
She  received  a  low  mark  in  her  examination  and  was  thus 
obliged  to  take  up  the  work  in  the  next  class.  This  was  a 
severe  chastening  for  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  with  drooping 
head  that  she  Entered  the  class-room  for  the  first  time  after 
she  had  been  dropped  to  the  lower  grade.  Nevertheless  the 
discipline  of  a  thorough  review  was  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
her  and  has  laid  a  firm  foundation  which  it  is  confidently 
hoped  may  give  strength  to  her  advance  work  next  year. 

The  summer  months  had  robbed  Elizabeth  of  little  of  her 
hard-earned  knowledge  of  geography  when  a  brief  survey  of 
past  work  was  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  farther  instruction, 
and  the  subject  of  tropics  and  zones,  which  had  become  con- 
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fused  in  her  mind,  was  the  only  one  in  which  she  needed 
additional  instruction  before  she  went  on  with  more  advanced 
work.  More  than  ever  before  she  has  been  able  to  share  in 
every  detail  of  the  class-room  work,  and,  when  a  point  was 
reached  where  it  seemed  no  longer  necessary  to  simplify  test 
questions  for  her  use,  a  distinct  gain  was  noted. 

Asia  has  been  the  special  topic  for  study,  and  it  was 
replete  with  interest  to  Elizabeth  as  well  as  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  She  has  shown  more  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  the  semi-civilized  countries  than  in  that  of  the  more 
complex  conditions  among  higher  types  of  civilization,  and 
she  is  first  surprised  and  then  amused  by  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  natives. 

An  interesting  example  of  her  ability  to  make  the  most  of 
a  meagre  store  of  information  appears  in  her  written  answer 
to  the  questions  "what  cities  on  the  Ganges.'  For  what 
famous?"  "The  cities  on  the  Ganges  are  Calcutta  and 
another  one  called  Benares  and  Lucknow  and  still  another 
one.  Benares  is  famous  for  the  temples  and  sacred  animals 
and  pilgrims  to  bathe  in  the  water.  Lucknow  is  famous  for 
its  beauty,  gardens.  The  city  that  I  did  not  name  is  famous 
for  shawls  and  carpets." 

When,  after  India  and  China,  Japan  was  taken  up  in  regu- 
lar order,  Elizabeth  exclaimed :  "  I  am  glad.  I  know  about 
them.  They  do  not  have  chairs."  This  country  was  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  Australia,  and  when  that  subject  had  been 
mastered,  *'  now  for  Africa,"  was  Elizabeth's  cry. 

She  followed  the  accounts  of  the  explorations  and  advent- 
ures of  Stanley,  Livingstone  and  Emin  Pasha  with  the  most 
intense  interest  and  could  not  bear  to  have  a  minute's  pause 
in  the  reading  of  these  descriptions.  She  traced  their 
routes  on  the  maps  and  asked  the  reason  why  Stanley  did 
not  take  the  most  direct  line  in  his  journey  to  rescue  Emin 
Pasha.  In  a  sermon  on  children's  day,  the  minister  gave 
some  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  famous  man,  leaving  the 
children  to  guess  who  he  was.  When  Africa  was  mentioned, 
Elizabeth  was  sure  that  it  was  either  Stanley  or  Living- 
stone, and  a  reference  to  the  rescue  and  Stanley's  connec- 
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tion  with  it  narrowed  her  choice  to  Livingstone.  She  was 
much  gratified  by  her  success  in  naming  him  correctly. 

She  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  lecture  on  South 
America,  which  she  followed  intelligently  and  with  close 
attention.  She  was  much  wrought  upon  by  the  tale  of  the 
meeting  of  a  Chilean  steer  and  a  man  on  horseback  in  a 
narrow  pass  of  the  Andes.  She  clenched  her  left  hand 
excitedly  as  disaster  to  the  rider  seemed  imminent  and  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  fortunate  outcome  of  the  affair. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  class  entered  upon 
a  careful  review  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  studies 
which  they  had  made  of  various  countries,  and  they  were 
frequently  examined  in  regard  to  these,  both* to  determine 
the  relative  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  and  to  fix  the 
information  they  had  gained  more  thoroughly  in  their  minds. 
Elizabeth's  success  is  shown  in  a  most  pleasing  way  by  her 
marks  in  these  tests  which  range  from  78  per  cent  to  86i 
and  even  to  93.  The  second  of  these  percentages  was  the 
highest  in  her  class  save  one,  but  greatly  as  she  rejoiced  at 
this,  still  deeper  was  her  joy  over  the  last-named  mark.  "  I 
am  glad.  I  tried  so  hard.  I  never  had  93  before,"  were  her 
happy  exclamations.  Of  the  less  desirable  marks  and  the 
errors  which  they  represented  she  has  said  earnestly:  "I 
will  try  to  do  better  next  time."  While  her  memory,  not 
naturally  very  retentive,  has  aided  her  success  in  this  study 
very  little,  she  has  shown  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  which 
has  been  conducive  to  satisfactory  results. 

Arithmetic  is  still  a  source  of  alternate  happiness  and 
woe  to  Elizabeth  and  her  daily  achievements  in  it  have 
varied  greatly.  In  the  subjects  studied  this  year, —  interest, 
simple  and  compound,  present  worth  and  true  discount, 
bank  discount,  taxes,  insurance,  duties,  the  paper  currency 
of  the  United  States,  stocks  and  bonds  and  partnership, — 
perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  course  in 
mathematics,  one  is  made  to  realize  how  hampered  Elizabeth 
is  by  her  abstraction  from  common  affairs  in  life,  held  aloof 
as  she  is  both  by  her  physical  infirmities  and  by  the  care 
which  hedges  her  about     Thus,  it  is  only  within  five  years 
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that  she  has  learned  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  ''fare,"  and  a 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  many  other  details  of 'every- 
day life,  which  any  girl  of  her  age  may  be  expected  to  know, 
comes  to  her  only  through  a  visible  e£Fort  when  her  lack  of 
such  knowledge  is  perceived. 

In  one  examination  she  answered  correctly  that  the  United 
States  government  is  maintained  by  indirect  taxation,  but 
further  questioning  elicited  the  fact  that  she  did  not  know 
why  the  government  needed  support  and  a  certain  element 
of  indifiFerence  had  kept  her  silent  on  that  score.  Again,  a 
long  delay  ensued  over  the  expression,  **  five  ten-dollar  bills," 
which  puzzled  her  completely,  as  she  never  had  heard  of  a 
bill  of  that  denomination.  It  was  after  such  a  wearisome 
delay  that  she  cried  one  day :  "  I  have  no  more  recitation  in 
me  than  some  people  have  music." 

Similar  difficulties  have  arisen  constantly  during  her  in- 
struction in  these  subjects,  and  have  required  such  lengthy 
explanations  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  Elizabeth 
to  complete  the  course  in  the  same  time  as  her  classmates. 
She  has  been  obliged  to  devote  many  extra  hours  to  this 
study,  but  by  this  means  she  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
year's  work  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Since  she  has  understood  the  meaning  of  an  average  per- 
centage Elizabeth  has  watched  over  her  marks  with  jealous 
care,  until,  finding  by  her  own  observation  that  her  teachers 
could  be  trusted  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions,  she  was 
content  to  accept  these  unquestioningly.  It  has  had  a 
good  efiFect  upon  Elizabeth  to  be  marked  strictly  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  the  other  girls  are  judged,  and  the 
comparison  of  her  triumphs  and  defeats  with  theirs  has  stimu- 
lated her,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  brought  her  into 
closer  union  with  them  and  has  caused  her  to  feel  a  class 
pride  which  a£Fords  a  standard  of  comparison  higher  than 
that  furnished  by  her  individual  efiForts. 

But  besides  this,  one  of  the  most  favorable  signs  of  Eliza- 
beth's growth  during  this  year  is  the  fact  that  she  has  begun 
to  have  ideals  and  to  strive  for  their  realization.  No  longer 
accepting  her  own  best  work  as  the  criterion  by  which  all 
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else  must  be  judged  and  as  the  highest  point  which  she  may 
be  expected  to  reach,  she  is  learning  to  look  beyond  her  own 
attainments  for  the  goal  of  her  efiForts. 

She  has  used  the  word  '^  fair  "  in  her  conversation  as  never 
before,  and  a  sense  of  justice  has  been  thoroughly  entrenched 
in  her  mind.  When  her  teacher  was  reading  to  Elizabeth 
from  Van  Dyke's  Footpath  to  Peace^  she  made  emphatic  signs 
of  her  appreciation  of  his  statement  that  there  is  need  of 
fearing  nothing  but  cowardice  and  of  despising  nothing  but 
falsehood  and  meanness. 

Other  parts  of  this  extract  also  gained  her  eager  assent,  as 
where  the  author  says  that  we  should  be  glad  of  life  because 
it  gives  us  a  chance  to  play,  and,  at  his  reference  to  spending 
much  time  out-of-doors,  Elizabeth  exclaimed  laughingly :  *'  I 
think  he  must  be  a  jolly  man." 

Jollity  is  one  of  her  own  strong  characteristics  and  appeals 
to  her  in  every  one  else.  In  a  playful  encounter  in  the 
gymnasium  one  day,  her  fallen  adversary  found  herself 
securely  pinned  to  the  floor  by  Elizabeth,  who  seated  herself 
on  her  captive's  dress  and  was  to  be  neither  coaxed  nor 
coerced  into  moving,  v^'  I  shall  sit  here  for  days  and  days," 
she  quoted  from  Alice  in  Wonderland^  just  then  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  entertainment  on  Washington's  birthday. 
The  call  for  Elizabeth  to  take  her  turn  at  the  apparatus 
brought  a  speedy  change  to  her  situation. 

So  pleasant  are  her  relations  with  the  other  girls  that  she 
is  accounted  one  with  them  in  every  experience.  They  are 
always  considerate  of  her  and  helpful  in  every  way,  never 
giving  her  an  opportunity  to  feel  herself  apart  from  them.  In 
addition  to  her  affectionate  regard  for  Edith,  a  warm  friend- 
ship has  grown  up  this  year  between  Elizabeth  and  a  little 
school-mate,  who  has  the  advantage  of  a  slight  degree  of 
vision  and  of  a  large  degree  of  good  sense,  good  nature  and 
good  fellowship.  Elizabeth  has  gained  much  through  this 
companionship  and  is  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  her  young 
friend  on  every  occasion. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  serious  fire  in  the  school-house, 
one  day  in  the  winter,  Elizabeth  was  engaged  in  sewing  in 
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the  room  above  the  spot  where  the  conflag^tion  began. 
Her  own  account  of  the  experience  is  this:  ''I  knew  we 
were  excused  and  I  put  my  work  on  the  table,  but  it  fell  on 
the  floor  and  Mabel  said  '  come ! '  She  pulled  me  and  I  ran 
and  smelled  the  fire  as  we  went  through  the  hall.  When  we 
got  down  the  steps,  I  said  'is  it  a  fire  ? '  and  she  said  'yes/ " 
One  of  the  school  girls  could  add  to  this  brief  statement, 
that  when  Elizabeth  and  Mabel  were  safely  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  on  the  way  to  the  house,  the  latter  heard  some  one 
call  for  help  in  getting  out  of  a  basement  window.  Saying 
to  Elizabeth :  ''  Wait  here,"  without  explanation,  she  ran  to 
see  what  she  could  do.  Another  girl,  seeing  Elizabeth 
standing  still  and  thinking  that  she  did  not  know  in  which 
direction  the  danger  lay,  came  to  her  to  lead  her  away,  but 
Elizabeth  refused  to  move,  saying :  "  Mabel  told  me  to  wait 
here."  She  went  willingly,  however,  when  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  would  be  safer  in  the  house  and  that  no 
point  of  honor  was  involved  in  her  going  without  Mabel. 
She  was  very  quiet  throughout  the  time  of  danger,  but  she 
seemed  glad  to  receive  the  reports  which  the  girls  were  so 
thoughtful  as  to  give  her,  as  they  came  in.  When  the  ex- 
citement was  over  and  the  family  sat  down  to  supper, 
Elizabeth  was  somewhat  rebellious  in  spirit.  "  The  worsteds 
cost  so  much  money,"  she  said,  frowning  and  shaking  her 
head,  but  she  was  comforted  upon  being  reminded  how  much 
they  had  to  be  thankful  for,  in  spite  of  the  destruction. 

In  the  morning,  when  asked  if  she  had  had  a  restful  night, 
she  replied :  "  Not  so  very.  I  had  terrible  dreams  but  I 
did  not  dream  about  a  fire."  She  confessed  to  having  been 
excited  during  its  progress  and  added :  "  I  was  anxious." 
A  few  days  later  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
ruined  school-rooms.  She  approached  them  gaily  exclaim- 
ing :  **  Won't  we  have  fun  I "  but  she  grew  very  sober  as  she 
visited  one  familiar  spot  after  another  and  realized  how 
much  havoc  had  been  wrought.  ''It  is  worse  than  I  ex- 
pected," she  said  gravely  as  they  left  the  building.  When 
she  was  led  to  feel  how  much  worse  it  might  have  been  if 
the  fire  had  extended  to  the  cottages,  she  clasped  her  hand 
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impulsively,  exclaiming:  "Oh,  there  were  so  many  more 
things  there  than  in  the  Howe  building  I "  referring  to  per- 
sonal belonging^. 

Elizabeth  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  Cora,  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl  who  has  recently  entered  the  school,  and  has 
seemed  to  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  her  progress  and 
good  behavior.  She  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  encourage 
Cora's  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  by  spelling  greetings  and 
brief  phrases  in  her  hand,  whenever  they  meet  Cora 
shows  a  g^eat  afiFection  for  Elizabeth  and  expresses  it  fre- 
quently by  caresses  of  a  more  or  less  gentle  nature.  This  is 
naturally  distasteful  to  Elizabeth,  but  she  never  repels  Cora 
and  bears  it  patiently  and  good-humoredly.  One  day  she 
laughingly  gave  an  imitation  of  Cora's  vigorous  hugs,  and 
when  asked  if  that  was  once  her  way  she  replied  emphati- 
cally :  "  No."  She  found  it  difficult  to  tell  how  her  manner 
differed  from  that  of  Cora,  but  she  readily  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion that  she  was  not  so  affectionate.  "  No,  I  was  not  so 
affectionate.  I  pulled  people  and  liked  my  own  way  but  I 
did  not  do  as  Cora  does."  A  little  later  she  added:  "I 
liked  my  own  way  better  then  than  now.  I  don't  care  for  it 
so  much  now." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  Elizabeth  had,  as  a 
room-mate,  a  girl  younger  than  herself,  one  who  was  not 
able  to  converse  with  her  or  to  assume  much  responsibility 
in  the  care  of  the  room.  Elizabeth's  feelings  in  the  matter 
seemed  to  combine  dismay  at  the  loss  of  a  congenial  com- 
panion with  pride  at  the  thought  that  she  had  been  deemed 
worthy  to  give  assistance  in  the  training  of  a  younger  girl. 
She  accepted  the  situation  with  a  good  grace  and  was  often 
found  helping  her  little  room-mate  and  exercising  a  super- 
vision over  her  and  her  work,  which  was  effective  even  with- 
out the  medium  of  speech.  It  was  plainly  a  relief  and  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  Elizabeth,  when  a  change,  later  in  the 
year,  brought  to  her  room  one  who  could  be  more  com- 
panionable to  her.  "  She  is  accompanying,"  was  Elizabeth's 
explanation. 

As  her  share  of  the  household  tasks,  it  fell  to  her  lot 
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one  day  to  set  the  table  for  the  next  meal.  Piling  a  tray 
high  with  the  dishes,  she  took  it  up  carefully  and  walked 
backwards  from  the  pantry  to  the  table.  Clearly,  this  was 
done  to  avoid  any  danger  from  a  chance  encounter  with 
some  obstacle  in  her  path, —  an  exhibition  of  forethought 
which  deserves  notice  and  commendation. 

Aside  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting  who  continue  to  treat 
Elizabeth  with  parental  affection  and  care,  she  has  made 
many  friends,  outside  of  the  institution,  whom  it  is  one  of  her 
pleasures  to  meet.  Sometimes  she  has  had  the  happiness 
of  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  and  in  a  few  instances  she 
has  been  the  hostess  and  has  entertained  them  in  her  school 
home.  Her  own  enjoyment  of  such  occasions  is  extreme, 
for  her  vivacious  nature  responds  readily  to  social  demands ; 
but  she  is  never  forgetful  of  her  companions'  pleasure  and  is 
solicitous  that  they  shall  share  her  joyousness.  Several 
times  upon  meeting  acquaintances  Elizabeth,  with  true  po- 
liteness, has  inquired  of  her  own  accord  about  mutual  friends 
and  has  sent  to  them  appropriate  messages. 

Her  home  ties  have  been  strengthened  this  year  by  the 
fact  that  her  two  sisters,  as  well  as  her  mother,  have  learned 
to  write  to  her  in  the  Braille  point  system,  so  that,  through 
this  increase  in  her  correspondence,  Elizabeth  is  put  into  close 
touch  with  all  the  little  details  which  make  up  the  home-life. 
She  speaks  often  of  her  desire  to  graduate  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  she  may  return  to  her  beloved  family  in  Texas.  This 
ardent  desire  often  serves  as  an  incentive  when  other  ambi- 
tious motives  fail,  and,  although  the  date  of  this  great 
occasion  seems  to  her  very  distant,  it  pleases  her  to  plan  for 
it,  her  mother's  presence  being  an  indispensable  part  of  her 
anticipated  pleasure. 

At  the  close  of  the  school-year  a  crowning  joy  came  to 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  both  Edith  and  Tommy,  in  a  visit  to 
Buffalo  and  the  Pan-American  exposition,  which  their  good 
friend,  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
ranged for  them  in  every  detail.  Among  their  happy  antici- 
pations the  fact  that  the  two  girls  could  travel  together  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  stood  foremost  in  their  estimation. 
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The  visit  opened  to  them  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  pleasure, 
information  and  interesting  experience.  Favors  and  benefits 
were  showered  upon  them  from  all  sides  and  they  met  with 
universal  friendliness  and  helpfulness.  The  buildings  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures  yielded  riches,  hitherto  un- 
guessed,  to  their  delighted  investigation  and  eager  explora- 
tion. Visits  to  the  United  States  building  and  those  of  our 
sister  republics  and  our  colonies  gave  them  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  exhibition  and  a  comprehension  of  the  term 
Pan-American.  Nor  was  the  lighter  side  of  the  fair  neglected. 
The  street  in  Cairo  proved  as  instructive  as  it  was  enchant- 
ing, and  after  riding  in  nearly  every  variety  of  conveyance  at 
the  fair  and  trying  nearly  every  mode  of  transportation, — 
trips  which  afforded  much  merriment  to  the  young  people  if 
not  to  their  elders, —  Elizabeth  unhesitatingly  gave  her 
preference  to  the  camel.  One  day  was  happily  spent  in  a 
visit  to  Niagara,  and  their  enthusiasm  over  the  mighty 
waters  was  as  real  as  if  their  impressions  had  not  been 
limited  to  those  received  from  the  vivid  descriptions  of  their 
companions  and  to  the  clear  realization  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  which  came  to  them  from  their  sense  of  time  and 
distance  and  from  the  vibrations  which  told  them  of  the 
thunder  of  the  tremendous  cataract. 

There  was  another  feature  of  the  visit  to  Buffalo,  which 
was  second  to  no  other  in  interest  and  was  far-reaching  in 
its  importance.  This  was  the  meeting  with  other  deaf  and 
blind  students  who  are  being  educated  in  other  institutions, 
—  an  object  lesson  which  must  bring  to  them  fresh  resolu- 
tions and  courage  as  they  realize  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  terrible  struggle  against  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
silence,  which  have  bound  them  down  and  from  which  their 
only  hope  of  emancipation  lies  in  the  attainment  of  intellect- 
ual vigor. 

This  account  shows  clearly  that  Elizabeth  is  stead- 
ily growing  both  physically  and  mentally  and  prom- 
ising to  be  a  fine  young  woman  in  every  respect. 
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Cora  Adelia  Crocker, 

A  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit 

—  Shakespeare. 

During  the  past  year  the  doors  of  this  institution 
haveJ[opened  to  another  doubly  afflicted  child  in  need 
of  those  ministrations,  which  can  nowhere  be  better 
rendered  than  within  its  walls,  Cora  Adelia  Crocker 
was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February,  1885,  with  perfect  senses,  but  without  robust 
health  or  the  other  happy  concomitants  of  childhood. 
No  peculiarities  are  recorded  of  her  parents,  save  that 
her  father  became  a  victim  to  softening  of  the  brain 
and  finally  died  of  paresis. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  Cora  was  attacked  by 
acute  conjunctivitis  and  by  measles,  which  destroyed 
her  sight  and  greatly  impaired  her  hearing.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  1896,  she  was  brought 
to  this  institution,  but  the  condition  of  her  health  was 
such  that  her  presence  among  the  other  pupils  was 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  them,  and  she  was  returned 
to  her  home  after  a  very  few  days. 

From  that  time  until  last  April  she  has  been  a 
charge  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  receiving  kind  care 
and  attention,  but  no  regular  instruction.  Her  deaf- 
ness, which  has  constantly  increased  during  these  last 
years  until  it  has  become  total,  added  to  her  lack  of 
sight,  has  placed  a  barrier  about  her,  insurmountable 
by  the  good  people  who  have  supported  her  but  could 
not  concentrate  their  attention  upon  her  individual 
needs  because  of  the  many  other  demands  upon  them. 

During  the  past  year  our  attention  was  again  called 
to  her  case,  and  a  doctor's  certificate  gave  us  evidence 
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that  the  physical  disability,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  her  away  from  our  children,  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Therefore,  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
1 90 1,  Cora  was  once  more  installed  as  a  regular  pupil 
of  our  school,  this  time  under  the  special  instruction, 
which  her  loss  of  two  senses  has  rendered  imperative. 
She  is  fortunate  in  having  retained  her  power  of 
speech  to  a  considerable  degpree  and  from  the  first 
has  been  able  to  make  herself  understood  readily  by 
those  about  her. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  disadvantage  under  which 
she  labors  on  account  of  her  age  and  the  time  during 
which  she  has  remained  untaught,  she  has  made  a 
good  start  on  the  difficult  path  to  knowledge.  This 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  Cora's  progress,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
her  teacher,  Miss  Amelia  W.  Davis:  — 

Cora  Crocker  has  brought  to  us  a  strongly  marked,  but 
undeveloped  individuality.  A  mere  child  in  most  respects, 
the  outline  of  her  character  already  shows  more  form  than 
that  of  the  child,  who  is  merely  '*  father  to  the  man."  If 
she  is  a  sad  specimen  of  what  education  sometimes  means 
to  the  individual,  she  is  also  an  example  of  what  brave  deter- 
mination may  do  for  its  possessor,  even  against  seemingly 
overwhelming  odds.  It  is  Cora's  will  that  must  work  out 
her  future  progress.  Of  her  intelligence  there  remains  no 
doubt  Each  and  all  who  have  come  into  anything  like  close 
contact  with  her  find  her  unusually  bright  The  problem  is 
to  teach  her  self-control  and  application. 

Cora's  alert  and  eager  attitude  was  from  the  first  a  pleas- 
ant exchange  for  the  apathy  which  had  been  dreaded.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  find  her  so  merry  and  boisterous  that  she 
needed  to  be  checked,  rather  than  drawn  out  and  encour- 
aged. That  this  condition  is  the  preferable  one  does  not 
admit  of  doubt,  but  it  has  also  its  difficulties.     Cora  is  not 
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childlike  in  respect  to  docility.  She  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  learn  about  things  unless  she  wished  to  do  so,  and 
she  is  unwilling  to  make  any  effort  unless  she  fully  under- 
stands the  advantage  of  it.  Now,  it  retards  the  progress  of 
education  very  much  to  stop  at  every  step  to  explain  its  aim 
to  the  pupil,  especially  when  the  pupil  is  not  always  able  to 
comprehend  the  scope  of  the  purpose.  Cora  fully  appreci- 
ates that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  education.  She  wants 
to  go  to  school  as  the  other  girls  do.  When  she  works  at 
reading  or  writing,  she  feels  that  it  is  worth  the  effort ;  but 
she  despises  the  manual  alphabet,  which  she  must  be  able  to 
use  before  she  can  make  any  considerable  progress  in  her 
studies. 

When  Cora  came  to  South  Boston,  on  April  eighth,  she 
had  quite  a  goodly  store  of  "knowledge  never  learned  of 
schools,"  but  the  extent  of  her  school  acquirements  was  the 
ability  to  spell  Cora^  cat^  rat^  pig^  and  cow^  and  to  count,  at 
least  far  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  She  also  knew  the 
story  with  the  little  sticks^ — One  and  one  make  two.  Her 
only  method  of  communication  was  to  ask  questions,  and 
receive  answers  by  nods  or  shakes  of  the  head.  S9  intelli- 
gently were  her  questions  put,  that  she  almost  never  failed 
to  find  out  all  that  she  wanted  to  know,  and  there  was 
almost  nothing  about  which  she  did  not  want  to  know. 

This  was  a  mind  that  seemed  very  hard  to  reach,  but  it 
was  one  that  was  itself  already  reaching  forth.  External 
barriers,  even  when  they  are  as  formidable  as  the  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing,  are,  after  all,  less  hard  to  deal  with  than 
mental  dullness. 

Cora  now  knows  nearly  all  the  capital  letters  in  embossed 
print,  and  forms  them  nicely  with  a  pencil.  The  closer 
print  proved  so  difficult,  that  it  appeared  best  tfo  save  the 
effort  for  the  manual  alphabet  She  is  learning  to  write  the 
square  hand,  and  doing  very  well.  She  does  small  sums  in 
addition  and  subtraction  with  blocks,  and  with  figures 
pinned  on  a  cushion.  "Three — one  run  away  —  two  left," 
is  her  formula  for  subtraction. 

This  work,  however,  has  been  wholly  secondary  to  the 
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main  undertaking,  the  learning  of  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  It  will  be  in  place  to  preface  the  account  of 
Cora's  progress  here  by  a  statement  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties  which  have  beset  it.  The  first  is  her  age.  She  has 
a  very  good  memory,  but  it  is  not  the  child's  memory,  which 
retains  impressions  without  effort.  She  must  understand 
and  perceive  the  importance  of  a  thing  before  her  interest  is 
aroused  so  that  she  can  remember  it.  Moreover,  she  has 
formed  no  habits  of  study  during  the  years  which  most 
children  spend  in  constant  training.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  formed  habits  which  make  study  very  difficult  Chief  of 
these  is  the  habit  of  guessing.  She  had,  at  the  first,  no 
desire  to  know  a  thing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  it  correctly 
the  first  time.  The  twentieth,  or  the  fiftieth,  did  just  as 
well.  Indeed,  her  joy  at  the  final  success  seemed  very 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  guessing  which  had 
preceded  it.  Also,  she  could  not  spell.  Add  to  this,  that 
Cora  was  perfectly  happy  without  the  manual  alphabet. 
Her  ingenuity  supplied  all  the  needs  she  felt.  Clever 
guesses  and  quick  divinations  of  meaning  have  suited  her 
far  better  than  that  laborious  talking  with  the  hand. 

In  view  of  this,  it  may  be  believed  that  our  path  has  been 
an  up-hill  one,  from  the  ninth  of  April,  when  Cora  laughed 
when  egg^fan,  and  book  were  spelled  to  her,  and  cried  again 
and  again  :  "  What  are  you  trying  to  learn  me  ? "  to  the  end 
of  June,  when  she  knows  seventy-five  words.  "  Bothering  " 
is  Cora's  name  for  the  study.  It  requires  more  plodding 
than  her  agile  mind  is  used  to. 

Cora  realized  the  purpose  of  the  study  within  two  or 
three  days.  "  Are  you  trying  to  talk  with  me  because  I  am 
deaf  ? "  she  asked.  In  less  than  a  week  we  said  "  yes  "  and 
"  no  "  on  hfer  hand.  To  be  sure,  it  was  several  days  before 
she  wholly  surrendered  to  this.  If  we  spelled  "  yes,"  she 
would  bend  our  heads  forward.  "  Shake  your  head  *yes,*" 
was  her  indignant  exclamation.  At  this  period,  pig  was  her 
favorite  word.  She  thought  that  she  had  mastered  the 
study,  because  she  knew  that. 

The  turning  point  in  Cora's  progress  was  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  word  method.  It  was  discovered  that  she  would 
not  learn  a  word  until  she  could  spell  it.  She  soon  learned 
all  the  letters  commonly  used  except  V,  s,  and  /.  She  re- 
jected all  words  containing  these  letters,  until  she  was 
allowed  to  call  them  do,  s-s,  and  fer.  This  gave  her  all  the 
letters  except/,  v,  and  z,  of  which,  at  the  end  of  June,  she  is 
still  ignorant.  From  this  point,  her  progress  was  steady,  if 
not  rapid. 

Cora  does  not  yet  love  this  bothering.  If  she  can  be  in- 
duced to  begin  the  work,  she  usually  becomes  so  interested, 
that  her  attention  can  be  kept,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
beginning.  She  has  often  said  she  would  not  come  to 
work;  two  or  three  times  she  has  disobeyed  when  told  to 
come,  and  there  have  been  occasional  violent  outbreaks  of 
temper  on  this  account.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  has 
been  a  gain,  not  only  in  the  number  of  words  known,  but  in 
power  of  control  and  application.  Most  of  our  work  lately 
has  been  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  constant  struggle  and 
strain  of  the  earlier,  period. 

Cora  has  reached  the  point  now  where  the  manual  al- 
phabet is  of  service  to  her.  We  must,  of  course,  use  words 
from  the  list  that  she  knows,  and  leave  much  to  suggestion. 
She  is  made  very  happy,  when  we  walk  in  the  park,  by  hav- 
ing things  described  to  her  in  this  way -7- "Lady  —  baby 
—  cry  —  sit  —  tree  —  rock ; "  "  Girl  —  see  —  boy  —  play  — 
boat ; "  "  Big  dog  run  —  bark,"  especially  if  we  can  pat  the 
dog's  head.  If  we  ask  her,  "how  is  Cora?"  she  spells 
"  Cora  Crocker  good."  "  Good-night,"  she  spells,  instead  of 
speaking,  and  she  is  particularly  proud  of  knowing  "  good- 
morning,"  because  Elizabeth  taught  it  to  her.  By  repeated 
test,  she  shows  that  she  really  knows  at  least  seventy-five 
words,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  spell  a 
word  two  or  three  times  before  she  will  fix  her  mind  on  it. 

In  this  account  of  Cora's  progress,  scant  justice  has  been 
done  to  Cora's  self,  to  her  remarkably  happy  disposition,  to 
her  humor  and  quaint  originality,  to  her  independence  of 
action,  joined  to  a  craving  for  love  and  sympathy.  Her 
neatness  and  thoroughness  in  all  that  she  does  are  the  out- 
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ward  sign  of  a  healthy  and  wholesome  mind.  She  is  not  a 
thoughtless  child,  but  she  never  broods.  Her  questions 
show  that  her  mind'  is  busy  with  problems  of  the  universe, 
but  she  uses  it  also  in  every  day  life.  All  her  manual  work 
is  well  and  intelligently  done. 

This  is  Cora,  as  she  now  is,  a  nature  that  gives,  as  every 
child-nature  must,  much  to  hope  and  much  to  fear.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  in  looking  to  the  future  of  one  who 
wins  our  affections  so  entirely,  not  to  have  good  hopes  at 
least,  if  not  great  ones. 

Marion   Rostron. 

A  lonely  stillness,  so  like  death. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

The  latest  addition  to  our  increasing  number  of 
deaf-blind  pupils  comes  to  us  in  the  person  of  Marion 
Rostron,  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  who  is  totally  deaf 
and  has  very  defective  vision.  The  daughter  of 
vigorous  English  parents,  she  was  born  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1889,  and  although  a 
delicate  child,  she  was  free  from  any  serious  physical 
defect  and  escaped  the  usual  afflictions,  to  which 
children  are  liable.  The  terrible  infirmities  which 
have  later  come  upon  her  were  first  observed  when 
the  unfortunate  child  was  seven  years  of  age  and  have 
steadily  increased  until  the  sense  of  hearing  is  totally 
'   gone  and  the  visual  sense  is  fast  failing. 

Marion  possesses  a  bright,  sunny  disposition  and 
gives  every  evidence  of  good  ability  to  profit  by  the 
course  of  instruction  afforded  by  this  institution. 
She  has  taken  her  place  among  her  school-mates  with 
whom  she  is  rapidly  becoming  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  in  class  room  and  home  life  as  well  as  on  any  un- 
wonted occasion  her  special  teacher,  Miss  Lilian 
Mabel  Forbush,  is  at  her  side,  as  instructor,  counsel- 
lor, helper  and  friend: 
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The  Deaf-Blind  at  Buffalo. 

Pleasure  that  comes  unlooked  for  is  thrice  welcome. 

—  Rogers. 

The  lives  of  those  children  who  must  toil  on  to  the 
goal  of  their  ambition  under  the  burden  of  a  double 
affliction  are  necessarily  laid  down  along  regular  lines 
of  systematic  work,  exercise  and  recreation,  as  a  safe- 
guard to  physical  health  and  mental  strength,  for 
although  we  believe  that  no  height  is  beyond  their 
reach,  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it  is  inordinately  in- 
creased. . 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  readily  im- 
agined what  immeasurable  happiness  came  to  them, 
as  a  reward  for  their  patient  and  strenuous  efforts 
during  the  year  past,  in  an  invitation  from  their  gen- 
erous friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  William  Wade  of 
Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  the  Pan-American 
exposition  at  Buffalo. 

It  was  Mr.  Wade's  kind  and  wise  thought  that,  in 
addition  to  the  pleasures  incident  to  witnessing  the 
great  fair,  such  a  meeting  of  deaf-blind  students  would 
be  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  and  helpful  to  all, 
—  to  the  children,  as  an  incentive  from  meeting 
others  who  are  pressing  onward  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties;  to  their  teachers,  as  a 
fresh  impulse  in  their  chosen  life-work,  gleaned  from 
the  consensus  of  opinions  and  the  interchange  of  a 
wealth  of  experiences ;  to  the  onlookers  as  an  object 
lesson  in  the  possibilities  in  the  training  of  defective 
children  and  in  the  opportunity  for  a  helping  hand. 

All  this  and  much  more  was  realized  as  the  out- 
come of  the  magnificent  entertainment,  planned  and 
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executed  by  this  most  generous  of  gfivers,  Mr.  Wade. 
Eight  deaf-blind  pupils  from  various  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  each  accompanied  by  a  spe- 
cial companion,  met  at  Bu£Falo  at  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  St  Mary  Le  Conteulx,  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
and  during  more  than  a  week  every  attention  and 
kindness  were  lavished  upon  them  by  their  kind  host 
Suggestions  of  the  joys  both  of  anticipation  and  of 
realization  are  found  in  the  special  accounts  of  Edith 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Thomas  Stringer,  all 
three  of  whom,  with  their  teachers  were  among  Mr. 
Wade's  guests. 

It  was  a  rich  experience,  to  which  each  feature  con- 
tributed,—  the  delight  of  travelling  which  no  discom- 
fort from  the  heat  could  lessen;  the  revelations 
through  the  wonderful  exhibits  of  the  exposition ;  the 
awe  induced  by  an  appreciation  of  the  mighty  force  of 
Niagara,  and  the  pleasant  companionship  and  conversa- 
tions each  with  the  other.  For,  differ  as  the  schools 
may  in  the  details  of  instruction,  which  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  case,  in  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  the .  work  for  the  deaf-blind  follows  essen- 
tially the  same  course, —  a  path  "which  had  been 
hewn  out  by  the  magnificent  force  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  in  the  teaching  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  thus 
instituted  forever  for  the  training  of  all  similar  cases." 
The  teachers  also  were  busily  employed  both  in  giv- 
ing  descriptions  and  imparting  information  to  their 
charges  and  in  observing  on  their  own  part,  compar- 
ing notes  and  exchanging  helpful  suggestions  and 
theories. 

It  was  a  true  holiday  season,  during  which  lasting 
impressions  were  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of 
these  eager  boys  and  girls  to  whom  touch  contact  is 
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everything  and  lack  of  it  isolation.  Their  hearts 
overflow  with  gratitude  toward  the  dispenser  of  such 
boundless  hospitality,  while  all  who  rejoice  with  us  in 
each  fresh  pleasure  and  every  good  thing  which  comes 
to  these  brave,  sincere,  hard-working  boys  and  girls 
will  join  with  us  most  earnestly  in  expressions  of  the 
deepest  thankfulness  to  their  good  friend,  Mn  \Vade» 

Conclusion. 

Let  this  end  wha«  it  b^an. 


The  story  of  the  work  which  has  been  performed 
during  the  past  year  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  must  of  necessity  end  here.  In  closing  it 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  cooperation  of  my 
assistants  and  coadjutors  in  the  execution  of  all  plans 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  our  pupils,  and  to 
thank  them  for  the  valuable  aid,  which  they  have 
given  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my 
office. 

There  has  been  only  one  change  in  the  sta£F  of 
officers.  The  assistant  matron  in  the  boys*  depart- 
ment, Mrs.  Emma  W.  Falls,  who  has  rendered  faith- 
ful and  diligent  service  since  the  autumn  of  1897, 
has  declined  a  reengagement  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  The  vacancy  thus  created  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Alice  Cary,  who 
appears  well  fitted  for  the  position  and  adequately 
qualified  to  meet  its  requirements. 

The  seventieth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion, upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  is  as  rich  in 
enthusiasm  for  the  future  as  in  traditions  of  the  past. 
We  begin  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  education  of 
the   blind,  and  I  cannot  lay  aside  my   pen  without 
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renewing  my  earnest  appeal  for  such  financial  aid  as 
will  enable  us  to  reorganize  the  school  and  enlarge 
its  scope  and  to  provide  for  the  pupils  the  best  that 
we  can  give  them  out  of  the  wealth,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  past  century,  and  to 
make  them  sharers  in  the  promise  of  the  new  one, 
upon  which  we  have  entered, 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

MIQHAEL  ANAGNOS. 
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ments to  the  following  artists,  littkrateurs^  societies,  proprietors, 
managers,  editors,  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and  various  musi- 
cal entertainments,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  readings,  and 
for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly  papers,  books, 
and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a  valu- 
able means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  men- 
tal stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
community  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the  gratifi- 
cation and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as  that  of 
Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 

/, —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts^  Operas^  Recitals  and  Lectures, 

To  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
through  Mr.  F.  £.  Pond,  for  an  invitation  to  one  hundred  pupils  to 
attend  the  operas  Barber  of  Seville  and  Don  Pcufuale, 

To  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot  and  Maj.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  for  twenty- 
five  tickets  to  the  course  of  symphony  concerts  in  Sanders  The- 
atre, Cambridge. 

To  the  Cecilia  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Ryder,  for  an  average  of  twenty-nine  tickets  to  each  of  three  con- 
certs. 

To  Mr.  Richard  E.  Newman,  for  an  average  of  twenty-five 
tickets  to  each  of  a  series  of  eight  pianoforte  and  vocal  recitals  in 
Steinert  Hall  and  for  seventy-eight  tickets  to  each  of  two  concerts 
by  the  Leipsic  Philharmonic  orchestra. 

To  Mr.  Henry  G.  Tucker,  for  an  invitation  to  a  number  of  our 
pupils  to  attend  his  series  of  concerts  in  People's  Temple  and  the 
lecture  by  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster  which  preceded  his  symphony 
concert. 
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To  Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett,  for  fifty  tickets  to  each  of  two  concerts 
by  the  Strauss  orchestra. 

To  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  for  six  tickets  to  the  series  of  concerts 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 

To  Miss  A.  S.  Ward  for  the  use  of  five  tickets  for  five  S3nn- 
phony  concerts,  with  two  additional  ones  for  the -concert  of  April 
19. 

To  Mrs.  John  H.  Lesh  for  the  use  of  one  ticket  for  a  symphony 
concert. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Allen,  for  fifty  tickets  to  a  concert  in 
Tremont  Temple. 

To  Messrs.  Sweeney  and  Company,  managers  of  the  Music 
Students'  Chamber  Concerts,  for  an  invitation  to  twenty-five 
pupils  to  attend  a  pianoforte  recital  by  Madame  Szumowska  and 
one  to  fifty  pupils  to  a  vocal  recital  by  Mrs.  Adele  Laeis  Baldwin, 
at  Association  Hall. 

To  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  for  an  invitation  to  nine  pupils  to  a 
concert  of  her  compositions  at  Chipman  Hall. 

To  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  two  and 
a  general  invitation  to  a  third  of  his  organ  recitals  at  S3nnphony 
Hall. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  three  tickets  to  a  violoncello  recital 
by  Mr.  Schroeder  and  for  fourteen  tickets  to  a  concert  in  Miss 
Julia  A.  Terry's  series. 

To  Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  and  for  six 
tickets  to  another  of  his  pupils'  recitals;  and  to  him  and  his 
pupils  for  a  concert  given  in  our  hall. 

To  Mr.  John  M.  Flockton,  for  fifteen  tickets  to  two  concerts 
and  for  a  general  invitation  to  a  third,  at  People's  Temple. 

To  Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg,  for  a  general  invitation  to  her 
recital  at  Association  Hall. 

To  Miss  S.  £.  Thresher,  for  twelve  tickets  to  a  recital  by  Miss 
Maud  Powell  at  Chickering  Hall. 

To  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  for  twenty-nine  tickets  to  a 
concert. 

To  Mr.  Theodore  Leutz,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  his  recital  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

To  the  Boston  Music  Commission  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tickets  to  the  municipal  concert  in  Shurtleif  Hall. 

To  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  for  an  invitation 
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to  six  pupils  to  attend  a  course  of  musical  lectures  by  Prof. 
Louis  C.  Elson. 

To  the  Phillips  Church,  through  the  Rev.  Percy  H.  Epler,  for 
eighty  seats  for  a  course  of  lectures. 

To  Mr.  Maclntire,  manager,  for  a  general  invitation  to  the 
Mechanics  Fair^ 

To  Mrs.  S.  S.  Curry,  for  eight  tickets  and  again  for  six  tickets 
to  two  recitals  at  the  School  of  Expression. 

To  Miss  Anna  Muriel  Dunlap,  for  a  lecture  on  "  Wagner  and 
his  drama  of  Parsifal^**  given  in  our  hall. 

To  Miss  S.  M.  McCafferty  for  fifteen  tickets  to  a  bazaar  held 
by  the  Young  Ladies'  Charitable  Association. 

Owing  to  serious  illness  in  the  house,  we  have  been  unable  to 
enjoy  the  music  and  lectures  which  our  many  friends  usually  pre- 
sent in  our  halL 

//. —  Acknowledgments  for  BookSy  Specimens^  etc. 

For  various  books,  specimens,  etc.,  we  are  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing friends :  — 

To  Mrs.  Laura  K  Richards,  Gardiner,  Maine,  Mr.  Dana  Estes, 
Mr.  William  Wade,  Oakmont,  Penn.^  Mr.  S.  A.  Beadle,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stover  and  the  Society  for  providing  evan- 
gelical religious  literature  for  the  Blind. 

/// —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers, 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  magazines 
and  semimonthly  and  weekly  papers  continue  to  be  very  kind 
and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously,  which 
are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with  interest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education^ 

The  Atlantic,    . 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

Education, 

Youth*s  Companion, 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 

The  Chfistian  Register, 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Well-Spring,      . 

Woman*  s  Journal,     . 


Boston,  Mass. 
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New  York,  N.Y. 


(( 


<l 


U 


U 


it 


i( 


7^  Century,     . 

St  Nicholas,     . 

CoUUf^s  Weekly, 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,    .  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Etude,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27u  Mentor,      .  Inst,  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone,  N.Y. 

Our  Little  People,  .  .  Inst,  for  Deaf- Mutes,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
77ie  Silent  Worker,  Inst,  for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  Eye, Maitland,  Mo. 

The  Calif omia  News, 

Inst,  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
T%e  Ohio  Chronicle,  .  Inst,  for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Columbus,  O. 
The  N.  Dakota  Banner,  .       School  for  the  Deaf,  N.  Dakota. 

The  Oregon  Gazetteer,     .  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Salem,  Ore. 

JTie  Messenger,  ....  Ala.  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
The  Tablet,  .  .  West  Va.  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 
The  Washingtonian,  .  School  for  the  Deaf,  etc.,  Vancouver. 
The  Colorado  Index,        .        Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous  atten- 
tions have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  fruit  in  after  years;  and  the  memory  of  many  of 
these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts  will 
be  retained  through  life. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF*  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meats,  S6yjog  pounds, $3,610.85 

Fish,  4,191  pounds, 234.95 

Butter,  6,381  pounds,     . 1,382.94 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., 1,291.58 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 1,113.70 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried, .  520.97 

Milk,  37,539  quarts, 1,985-25 

Sugar,  13,888  pounds, 742.27 

Tea  and  coffee,  1,388  pounds,     . 408.50 

Groceries, 1,276.95 

Gas  and  oil, 476.82 

Coal  and  wood, 4,225.94 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 645.07 

Wages,  domestic  service, 8,118.24 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction,      ....  31,262.09 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries, 66.50 

Furniture  and  bedding, 2,325.95 

Clothing  and  mending, 236.2 1 

Expense  of  stable; 588.69 

Musical  instruments, 1,024.26 

Manual  training  supplies, .  183.03 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 1,810.14 

Construction  and  repairs, 7,364  62 

Taxes  and  insurance, 1,735.16 

Travelling  expenses, 148.38 

Sundries, 478.29 

^73»257-3S 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  for  the  Year  ending  August 31,  igoi. 
Receipts. 

Cash  received  from  sales, $33,061.81 

Stock  on  hand  and  bills  re- 
ceivable August,  1901,  f7, 418.59 
Stock  on  hand  and  bills  re- 
ceivable August,  1900,  6,697.78 


730.81 
$33,783.62 


Expenditures. 
Cash   paid  for  salaries  and 

wages,  blind  people,  .  .  $5,490.87 
Cash   paid  for  salaries  and 

wages,  seeing  people,  .  3,816.70 

Cash  paid  for  rent,  stock  and 

sundries, 11,631.49 


*9.307S7 

30,939.06 


Gain, $1,854.56 


MEMORANDUM. 
Amount  due  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  loans,    .     .  $43,770.37 
Gain  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1901 1,854.56 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property 
as  entered  upon  the  books  of.  the  institution  September  i, 
1901: — 


Building  288,  290  Devonshire  street, 
Building  250,  252  Purchase  street, 
Building  172-178  Congress  street, 
Building  205,  207  Congress  street. 
Building  363  Boylston  street,    . 
Building  383  Boylston  street,    . 
House  1 1  Oxford  street,   .    .    . 
House  402  Fifth  street,    .    .    . 
Houses  412,  414,  416  Fifth  street. 
House  424  Fifth  street,     .    .    . 
Houses  426,  428  Fifth  street. 
Houses  430-440  Fifth  street  and  103- 

105  H  street, 

Building  442  Fifth  to  1 1 1  H  street. 
House  537  Fourth  street,      .    . 
Houses  541,  543  Fourth  street. 
House  542  Fourth  street,      .    . 
House  555  Fourth  street,      .    . 
Houses  557-559  Fourth  street, . 
Houses  583,  585,  587,  589  Fourth  street. 
Houses  591,  593,  595  Fourth  street. 
Houses  99,  1 01  H  street,  .... 
House  527  Broadway, 


Real  estate,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,      .    .    . 

Real  estate  at  Wachusett  street,  Forest 
Hills,  left  to  the  kindergarten  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Ezra  S.  Jackson,  subject 
to  a  life  annuity  to  Mrs.  Jackson,    .    . 

Real  Estate  used  by  the  Institution*  * 

Real  estate,  Broadway  and  Fourth  street. 

House  418  Fifth  street, 

House  422  Fifth  street, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Unimproved  land,  South  Boston,  .    .    . 
Mortgage  notes, 


Railroad  Stock, 
Boston  &  Providence  R.R.,  100  shares. 


cost, 


Fitchburg  R.R.,  preferred,  250  shares, 
cost, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.,  105 
shares,  cost, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  31  shares,  cost, . 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R.,  200  shares,  cost, . 

Amounts  carried  forward^      .    .    . 


$74,200.00 

80,100.00 

90,600.00 

69,000.00 

32,000.00 

35,000.00 

9,000.00 

4,3oaoo 

9,300.00 

3,700.00 

11,600.00 

47,200.00 

2i,3oaoo 

4,400.00 

8,800.00 

7,800.00 

2,500.00 

15,100.00 

19,900.00 

15,500.00 

3,500.00 

9,000.00 


$322,724.00 
3,100.00 
3,700.00 


$25,048.75 

23.97333 

13,818.04 

3»938.96 
41,254.08 


$108,033.16 


$573t8oo.oo 
33,386.00 


8,500.00 


.  328,924.00 

243,872.00 

5,196.00 

115,500.00 


$1,309,178.00 


Amounts  brought /trward,  .  .  ■ 
New  York  Ceotnl  &  HndaoD  River  R.IL, 

115  sbare^  cost, 

West  End  Street  Railwsiy,  300  shant, 

cost, 

Consolidated  K.R.  of  Vermont,  4  shares, 


Hailrvad  Bonds. 


'  bond,  cost,     .    . 
<L  Qnincy  R.IL,  35 


cost,. 


Eastern  R.R„  one  6^ 
Chicago,  Bnrlington  3 

4».«>«t. 

Chicago,    Burlington    &   Quincj   R.R^ 

lUioofs  division,  2  bonds,  cost,  .    .    . 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  BluSs 

R.Rt  j  7s,  cost, 

St  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba  R-R^ 

104s,  cost, 

Kansas  Gty,  Qioton  &  Springfield  R.R., 

3  i'^  cost, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  SanU  F<' 

R.R.,  104s, 

Atchistm,  Topeka  &  SanU  Y€ 

R.R^  adjusted,  5  4s, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  SanU  F^ 

R.R^  62  shares, 

Fitchbnrg  R.R^  35  5s,  cost, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  20  js,  cost,  . 
Consolidated  R.R.  of  Vermont,  5  4s,  cost, 

Uoited  Sutea  Hotel  Company,  68  shares. 
Ground  Rent  Trust  Company,  one  Share, 
Suffolk  Real  EsUte  Company,  t  j  shares, 
Albany  Trust  Company,  100  shares, .  . 
ScoUay   Building  Trust   Company,  200 

shares,     .    .    .    ■ 

Illinois  Steel  Company  bonds,  35  js,  cost. 

Cash, 

Household  fnmiture.  South  Boston,  .  . 
Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain,  .    . 

Provisions  and  supplies.  South  Boston, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Coal,  South  Boston 

Coal,  Jamaica  Plain, 


f  1, 270.00 
24,190^ 

fi.37S^ 
8,800.00 
3.<>S'-2S 

15,646.79 


35.531-35 
i3,teS.6o 
4,006.25 


ii4,499-'4 
10^40.50 

i548oj» 
10,000.00 


31,30000 
I.773-O0 
M7"o 


Work  Department, 

Stock  and  bills  receivable,     .    . 

Amount  auritd/brward,  . 
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Amount  brought  forward^      •    .    . 

MuHcal  Departnunt. 

Sixty-seven  pianos, 

One  lar&re  ors^n. .    .    t    t    .    .    r    .    . 

^i3i5oo-<» 
4,000.00 

100.00 
1,100.00 

170.00 
1,150.00 

$i,77S»829.3i 

Four  small  organs, 

Band  instruments, 

Stringed  instruments, 

Musical  library,  • 

Printing  Department, 

Stock  and  machinery, 

Books,    .    .    .    .* 

Electrotype  and  stereotype  plates,     .    . 

$3,500.00 

9,400.00 

20^090.00 

20,020*00 

38,990.00 

14,000.00 

27,308.00 
120.00 

Afisctlianeous, 

School  furniture  and  apparatus,     .    .    . 
Library  of  books  in  common  print,    .    . 
Library  of  books  in  embossea  print, .    . 

$5,700.00 
21,608.00 

BoTs'  shoD 

Stable  and  tools 

700.00 

Less  mortgage  on  house    542   Fourth 
street, 

51,876,967.31 
4,500.00 

51,872,467.31 
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The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds 
and  balanceSi  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 

General  fund  of  the  institution,     .    . 
Stephen  Pmirbmnks  fund,      .    .    . 

Hmrris  fund, 

Richmrd  Perkins  fund, 

Stoddard  Cmpen  fund, 

LEGACIES. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,  .    .    . 

Thompson  Baxter 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee , 

Robert  C.  Billings 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Colburn,  .... 

John  N.  Diz, 

Albert  Qlover, 

Benjamin  Humphrey 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lyman, 

Stephen  W.  Marston, 

Edward  D.  Peters 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Putnam,  .    .    . 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richardson,     .    . 
Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Richardson,    .    . 
Samuel  E.  Sawyer, 

ioseph  Scholfield, 
flary  F.  Swift, 

Alfred  T.  Turner, 

Mrs.  Ann  White  Vose,     .... 

ioseph  K.  Wait, 
Srs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld,      .    .    . 
Thomas  Wyman, 

Cash, 

PRINTING   FUND. 
Capital  and  accessions, 

KINDERGARTEN   FUNDS. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund,  .    . 

Nancy  Bartlett  fund, 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund,    .    . 
Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruft  fund,  .    . 
Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Edmands  fund, 
Eugenia  P.  Parnham  fund,       .    . 

Albert  Qlover  fund, 

Moses  Kimball  fund 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund,    .    . 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fund. 
Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund,     .    .    . 

Amaunti  carried  forward,      .    . 


$111,241.42 
10,000.00 
80,000.00 
20,000.00 
13,770.00 


2,500.00 
2oaoo 

50,000.00 

23,750.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

25,COO.OO 

4,809.78 

5,000.00 

500.00 

20,000.00 

1,000.00 

40,507.00 

300.00 

2,098.00 

2,500.00 

I.39IPO 
1,000.00 

12,994.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 

20,000.00 


513,000.00 

500.00 

90,000.00 

6,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,015.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

26,000.00 

8,500.00 

500.00 


$152,515.00 


^74,561.20 
34,165.25 


1162,925.93 


$671,652.38 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ 


Transcript  ten  dollmr  fnnd,  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Qeorge  W.  Wmtes  fund,  .  .  . 
Fund  in  memory  of  Ralph  Watson, 


LEGACIES. 


Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew, .  .  . 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,  .  . 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker,    .    .    .    . 

Sydney  Bartlett, 

Thompson  Baxter, 

Robert  C.  Billings 

Samuel  A.  Borden, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford,    .    .    .    . 

John  W.  Carter,    ....... 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  .    . '  .    . 

George  E.  Downes, 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Downes,    .    . 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Dwight 

Mary  B.  Emmons, 

John  Foster, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Gay,    .    .    . 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall,     .    .    . 

Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert, .    .    .    . 
Elisha  T.  Loring, 
Augustus  D.  Manson,  .    .    .    . 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh,  .    .    .    . 
Mrs.  Richard  Perkins, .    .    .    . 

Edward  D.  Peters, 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps,  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Pickman,    .    . 

Francis  L.  Pratt, 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe,      .    .    .    . 

Miss  Edith  Rotch, 

Miss  Rebecca  Salisbury,      .    . 

Joseph  Scholfield 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Seymour,  .  .  . 
Benjamin  Sweetzer,  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer,  . 
Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike,  .  . 
Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Tolman,   .    .    . 

Royal  W.  Turner 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner,  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Ware,  .  .  . 
Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright, 

Mary  H.  Watson, 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney,  .  .  . 
Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder,    .    .    . 

Miss  Mary  W.  Wiley 

Miss  Mary  Williams,  .  .  .  . 
Almira  F.  Winslow,  .  .  .  . 
Funds  from  other  donations,     .    . 


Real  estate  subject  to  annuity, 
Cash  in  the  treasury,    .    .    . 


Amount  carried  forward^ 


#152,5 1 5/x> 

5,666.95 
10,000.00 

237.92 


5,000.00 

2,500.00 

9,000.00 

10,000.00 

200.00 

10,000.00 

4,250.00 

100.00 

500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

11,79968 

4,000.00 

X, 000.00 

5,000.00 

7,931.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

700.00 

5,000.00 

8,134.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

500.00 

2,oro.oo 

1,000.00 

X00.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

200.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

24,082.00 

7.574-00 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

100.00 

500.00 

150.00 

5,000.00 

.     306.80 

61,564.65 


#671,652.38 


427,712.00 

8,500.00 

42»509'34 
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AmottiU  hrm^ht  forward^ 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  in  use  of  the  institution, 

-  South  Boston, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
use  of  the  kmdergarten,  Jamaica  Plain,  •    . 

Whole  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
kindergarten, 

Whole  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
institution  proper, 


*»f«S0^373-7a 

463.71159 

258,382X)o 

$1,873,467.31 


^737.103.34 

'»'35.3^-97 
$1372467.31 


UST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


PuiiTKD  AT  ram  PxBKms  iNSTmmoN  AND  Massachusitts  School  pok 

ram  Bund,  Boston,  1901. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Alcott,  L.  M.    Little  Women, 

Andersen,  Hans.    Stories  and  Tales, 

Arabian  Nights,  six  selections  by  Samuel  Eliot,  .    .    .    . 

Baldwin,  James.    Story  of  Siegfried, 

Burnett,  F.  H.    Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Child's  Book,  first  to  seventh, 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos,    .    .     . 

Chittenden,  L.  £.    Sleeping  Sentinel, 

Coolidge,  Susan.    What  Katy  Did, 

Cyr,  £.  M.    Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader,   .    .    . 

Eclectic  Primer, 

Ewing,  J.  H.    Story  of  a  Short  Life, 

Greene,  Homer.    Blind  Brother,    .    .  < 

Harte,  Bret.    Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 

Kingsley,  Charles.    Greek  Heroes, 

Water  Babies, 

little  Ones'  Story  Book, 

Poulsson,  Emilie.    Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,    .    . 

In  the  Child's  World,  Part  I.,     .    .    . 

In  the  Child's  World,  Part  II.,  .    .    . 

In  the  ChUd's  World,  Part  III.,     .    . 

Stories  for  Little  Readers,     .... 

Throueh  the  Farmyard  Gate,  .  .  . 
Richards,  L.  E.    Captain  January  and  other  stories,     .    . 

Rusldn,  John.    Kins  of  the  Golaen  River, 

Sewell,  Anna.    Black  Beauty, 

Spyri,  Johanna.    Heidi,  translated  by  Mrs.  Brooks,     .    . 

Standard  Braille  Primer,  revised, 

Thompson,  Ernest  Seton.    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 

Turner's  First  Reader, 

Twelve  Popular  Tales,  selected  by  H.  C.  Lodge,      .    .    . 

^^£6»>°»  ^  ^*    Christmas  Dinner, 

Story  of  PaUv, 

Youth's  Libnuy,  arranged  by  M.  Anaenos, 

Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred,     .... 


8 


SS. 


$9-00 
3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.80 

2.50 

.40 

2.50 

40 
2.00 
2.00 

40 
2.50 
2.50 

40 
3.00 

40 

.50 
1.50 

40 

.50 
3.00 

40 
3.00 
5.00 

.50 
2.50 

40 
2.00 

40 

•SO 

10.00 

5.00 


N.B.— TIm  pfkM  of  th«  books  d^  mtt  iadudo  pottafi  or  txprtaMft. 
AU  tho  books  srs  prlatod  ia  tks  B0tUm  Urn  type. 
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TiTui  OP  Book. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Prose, 

Anagnos,  J.  R.     Longfellow's  Birthday, 

Burt,  M.  E.    Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca, 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de.    Don  Quixote,  .... 

Cooke,  R.  T.    Deacon's  Week, 

Cooper,  J.  F.     Pilot, 

Dickens,  Charles.    Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from 

Pickwick  Papers, 

David  Copperfield, . 

Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Don't ;  or,  Directions  for  Conduct  and  Speech,  .... 
Eliot,  George.    Adam  Bede, 

Janet's  Repentance 

Silas  Mamer, 

Emerson,  R.  W.     Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  .... 

Francillon,  R.  E.     Gods  and  Heroes, 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.    Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     Scarlet  Letter, 

Tanglewood  Tales, 

Twice  Told  Tales, 

Irving,  Washington.    Alhambra, 

Sketch  Book, 

Johnson,  Samuel.     Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,    .     .     . 

Kingsley,  Charles.     Hypatia, 

Lubbock,  Sir  John.     Beauties  of  Nature, 

Lvtton,  Edward  Bulwer.  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  .  .  . 
Macaulay,  T.  B.  Essays  on  Milton  and  Hastings,  .  . 
Martineau,  Harriet.  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  .... 
Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  translated  by  J.  R.  Anagnos, 
Ruskin,  John.     Selections  by  Edwin  Ginn 

Sesame  and  Lilies, . 

Saint  Pierre,  J.  H.  B.  de.     Paul  and  Virginia,       .... 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Quentin  Durward, 

Talisman, 

Thackeray,  W.  M.     Henry  Esmond, 

POETRY. 

Anagnos,  J.  R.    Stray  Chords, 

Bryant,  W.  C.     Poems, 

Byron,  Lord.    Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold,    .     . 

Poems  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold,     .     . 

Holmes,  O.  W.    Poems, 

Homer.     Iliad,  translated  by  Alexander  Pope,      .... 

Longfellow,  H.  W.     Evangeline, 

Evangeline,  and  other  poems,  .     .    . 
Hiawatha, 


No. 

Pric« 

of 
Vols. 

iS. 

2 

(6.00 

I 

.25 

I 

2.50 

3 

7.50 

I 

•25 

I 

3.00 

I 

3-00 

5 

15.00 

3 

12.00 

I 

.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

3.50 

I 

300 

2 

5.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

3.00 

2 

5.00 

2 

4.00 

I 

3.00 

2 

5.00 

2 

6.00 

I 

2.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

2.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

.50 

I 

2.50 

I 

2.50 

I 

2.50 

2 

6.00 

2 

6.00 

3 

9.00 

2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
9.00 

2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
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Lowell,  J.  R.    Poems, 

Milton,  John.    Paradise  Lost, 

Paradise  Regained,  and  other  poems,  .  . 
Pope,  Alexander.  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems,  .  . 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  other 

poems, 

Shakespeare,  William.    Hamlet, 

Julius  Caesar, 

King  Henry  Fifth, 

Merchant  of  Venice,      .... 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Tennyson,  Alfred.    Idylls  of  the  King, 

In  Memoriam,  and  other  poems,    .    . 

Whittier,  J.  G.    Poems, 

Wordsworth,  William.    Poems, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical  sketches  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos,      .    .    . 

Eliot,  George.    Biographicsu  Sketch, 

Howe,  S.  G.    Memoir, 

HISTORY. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens,  Charles.     Child's  History  of  England,  .... 

Fiske,  John.    War  of  Independence, 

Washington  and  his  Country, 

Freeman,  E.  A.    History  of  Europe, 

Green,  J.  R.    Short  History  of  the  English  People,      .    . 
Higginson,  T.  W.    Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United 

'    States, 

Schmitz,  Leonhard.    History  of  Greece, 

History  of  Rome, 

RELIGION. 

Baxter,  Richard.    Call  to  the  Unconverted, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Book  of  Psalms, 

Combe,  George.    Constitution  of  M^, 

Hymn  Book, 

New  Testament, 

Palev,  William.    Natural  Theology, 

Sweaenborg,  Emanuel.    Selections,* 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Buckley,  A.  B.    Life  and  Her  Children,  a  reader  of  nat- 
ural history, 


Na 

PriM 

of 

Vols. 

iS. 

I 

tZ'OO 

2 

5.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

2.50 

I 

3.00 

I 

2.00 

I 

2.00 

I 

2.00 

I 

2.00 

I 

2.00 

I 

2.50 

I 

3.00 

2 

6.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

3.00 

I 

•25 

I 

3.00 

I 

.40 

2 

6.00 

I 

2.50 

3 

9.00 

I 

2.50 

6 

18.00 

I 

3.50 

I 

3-00 

I 

2.50 

I 

2.50 

I 

3.00 

I 

2.50 

I 

4.00 

I 

2.00 

3 

7.50 

I 

4.00 

I 

— 

3.00 


*  Printed  by  donor  for  freo  dUftribudoo. 
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Oesar.    Commentaries  on  tbe  Gallic  War, 

Cicero.    OradooSt 

Collar  and  DanlelL    B^pnner's  Latin  Book, 

Latin-English  Vocabulary,  .... 
Cotter,  Calvin.    Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,    .    . 

Eni^h^reek  Vocabulary  (BraiUe), 

Eysenbach,  William.    Gennan-En^h  Vocabulary,     .    . 

German  Grammar, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Gleaaon,  C  D.    Handbook  of  Crochet, 

Handbodc  of  Knitting, 

Goodwin,  W.W.    Greek  Grammar  (Braille), 

Greek  Grammar,  voL  3.    (In  pressX    • 

Goyot,  A.  H.    Geography, 

Harper  and  Wallace.  V  ocabulary  to  Xenopbon's  Anabasis, 
Homer.    Iliad,  Books  1-3  (Braille).    R.  P.  Keep,    .    .    . 

Howe,  S.»G.    Cyclopaedia, 

Huxley,  T.  H.    Introductory  Science  Primer,      .... 

Latin-English  Lexicon,  vol.  I., 

Latin  Sefoctions, 

Riehl,  W.  H.    Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit, 

Scribner,  Charies.    Geographical  Reader, 

Seymour,  T.  O.    Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer 

(Braille)^ 

Townsend,  MabeL    Elementary  Arithmetic, 

Wentworth,  G.  A.  Grammar-school  Arithmetic,  .  .  . 
White,  J.  W.  Beginner's  Greek  Book  (BraOleX  .  .  .  . 
Xenophon.    Anabasis  (BraiUe), 

MUSIC. 
Pianoforte. 

Bach,  J.  S.    Six  Littie  Preludes  for  Be^nners,   .... 

Fifteen  Two-voiced  Inventions.    (Peters),  . 

Fifteen  Three-voiced  Inventions.    (Peters), 

Gavotte  in  G  minor, 

Bach-Saint-SaCns.    Gavotte  in  B  minor, 

Bach,  C.  P.  £.    Solfeggietto, 

Bargiel,  W.    Album  Leaf, 

Idylle,  Op.  32,  No.  i,* 

Baumfelder.    Good  Humor, 

Beethoven.    Farewell  to  the  Pianoforte, 

Ftir  Elise, 

Sonata,  Op.  10, 

Sonat^  Op.  24,  for  violin  and  piano  (first 
movement), 

Sonatina  (F  major), 

Sonatina  (G  major^ 

Behr,  F.    Think  of  Me,  Op.  575,  No.  11, 


t 
t 

2 
I 
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I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
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I 

3 
I 

8 

I 

I 
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I 

2 
I 
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^3-00 

3u» 
S-oo 
1.50 
3.00 

.75 

2JOO 
5.00 
1.00 

5.00 

3.00 

7.50 

2XX> 

32X» 


3-00 


1.50 
2.50 

5.00 

3-00 

laoo 

4.00 


.'5 
•50 
•SO 

-05 
.10 

.05 

.05 
.10 

•OS 

•OS 
.05 

•20 

•30 
.10 

•OS 
-OS 
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Na 
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of 
Veil. 

2 

l£ 

Berens.    School  of  Velocity,  Op.  6i, 

$1.00 

Blakeslee.    May  Party  Dance,  Op.  9,      

Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25,     ..... 
Braoer,  Fr.    Twelve  Studies,  Op.  15.    (LitolfiE),  .... 

.10 

•05 

.20 

BurimuUer.    Studies.  Od.  100, 

^75 
.10 

Chopin,  F.    Waltz,  Op.  34,  No.  3.    (KuUak), 

Waltz,  Op.  64t  No.  i.    (KuUak), 

.10 

£tude,  Op.  io»  No.  I, 

Fantasie  Impromptu,  Op.  66.  (C-sharp  minor), 

.10 

.10 

Chwatal,  F.    The  Merry  PosUlion,  Op.  228,  No.  8,  .    .    . 

.05 

Sonatina  m  F,  Op.  245,  No.  2, 

Cramer-Biilow.    Fifty  Selected  Studies,  Books  i  and  2,  . 

.10 

1.50 

Czerny.    Six  Octave  Studies, 

•IS 

Durand.  A.    Pastorale.      .    t    .    ,    t    .    .    .    .    t    .    . 

•OS 
•SO 

•OS 

Duvemov.    Studies.  Od.  176. 

Egghard.    Tender  Flower, 

• 

Fontaine.  C.    Swin£  Son&r. 

•OS 
•05 

Foote,  A.    Sarabande,  Op.  6^  No.  3, 

Gade.  Caoriccio.  Oo*  10.  No.  2.       .    .    .    .    t    -    ,    .    . 

•lo 

Godard.  B.    2d  Valse.  Od.  c6. 

•to 

Goldner.    Gavotte  Micmonne 

.05 

•OS 

•75 
.05 

Griesr.  E.    Albumblatt.  Od.  12 

Gurlitt.  C.    Studies.  Od.  ?o. 

HuntinsT  Soncr. 

Handel,  G.  F.    Courante,  Minuetto  No.  i,  Minuetto  No. 

2,  Preludio,  Allemande,  from  Twelve  Easy  Pieces,    .    . 

.20 

Harberbier.    A  Flower  of  Spring, 

.05 

Heller.  St    Studies.  Oo.  a6. 

'75 

'75 
.10 

Studies.  Od.  ai% 

Promenades  a*un  Solitaire,  Op.  78,  No.  i,     . 

HofiEmann,  H.    At  Evening, 

.05 

Gondolliena, 

.05 

Minnelied, 

.05 

On  the  Rivulet,  Op.  37,  No.  2,     .    .    .    . 

w 

.10 

Zur  Laute,  Op.  37,  No.  i, i     | 

.10 

Jadassohn,  S.    Scherzo,  Op.  35,  No.  3, 

Jensen,  AdolL    Berceuse  m  A, 

.10 

.IQ 

Canzonetta,  Op.  42,  No.  2, 

.10 

Widmung,  Op.  33,  No.  1, 

•05 

Trompeterstiicklein,  Op.  33,  No.  2, .    .    . 

.05 

Reigen,  Op.  33,  Na  5, 

.10 

Erster  Walzer  and  Zweiter  Walzer,  Op. 

33,  Nos.  7  and  8, 

.05 

Reiterlied,  Op.  33,  No.  14, 

.10 

Barcarole,  Op.  33,  No.  16^ 

.10 

Polonaise,  Op.  33,  No.  19, 

.10 

Irrlichter,  Op.  17,  No.  II, 

.10 

Jungmann,  A.   .Will  0'  the  Wisp,  Op.  217,  No.  3i    .    .    . 

.05 

Kiroiner,  Th.    Album  Leaf,  Op.  7, 

.05 

Valse  Impromptu, 

I          .05 
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KohlaiL    Sonatina,  Op.  20,  No.  3, 

Kullaky  Th.    Scherzo, 

The  Little  Huntsman, 

Landon,  C.  W.    Pianoforte  Method^ 

Lange,  G.    In  Rank  and  File,  Op.  249,  No.  i,     .    .    .    . 

Pla3rfulnes8,  Op.  292,  No.  i, 

Dressed  for  the  Ball,  Op.  292,  No.  3,     .    •    • 

Meadow  Dance,  Op.  23, 

Valse  Champfttre,  Op.  307, 

Happy  Meeting, 

lichner,  H.    Family  Party  Waltz,  Op.  270,  No.  2,  .    •    . 

Morning  Song,  Op.  174,  No.  I, 

liszt,  F.    La  Regata  veneziana, 

Loeschhom.    £tudes    for  progressed  •  pupils,   Op.    66, 

book  I, 

Studies,  Op.  6$^  book  i, 

Studies,  Op.  65,  book  2, 

Lvsberg,  Ch.    The  Thrashers,  Op.  71, 

Mason,  Wm.    Touch  and  Technic.    Vol.  i, 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.    Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies, 

Vol.  I, 

Mendelssohn.    Christmas  Gift,  Op.  72, 

Prelude  in  £  minor, 

Rondo  Csmriccioso,  Op.  14, 

Merkel,  G.    Hunters'  Call, 

In  the  Beautiful  Month  of  May,  Op.  25,    .    . 

Impromptu,  Op.  18,  No.  3, 

Jolly  Huntsman, 

Pleasures  of  May,  Op.  81, 

Spring  Song, 

Moszkowski.     Waltz  in  A  flat, 

Mozart,  W.  A.    Sonata  No.  2  (F  majorX 

Sonata  No.  8  (C  major), 

Nicod^,  J.  L.    Barcarolle,  Op.  13,  No.  3, 

Oesten,  Th.    White  Roses,  Op.  276, 

No.  I.    In  the  Spring. 
No.  2.    A  Little  Story. 
No.  5.    In  the  Summer. 
No.  6.    Rural  Pleasures. 

Parker,  H.  W.    Op.  19,  No.  i.    Romanza, 

No.  2.    Scherzino, 

No.  3.    £tude  M^lodieuse,     .    . 

No.  4.    Nocturne, 

Raff,  J.    The  Echo,  Op.  75,  No.  3, 

Ravina,  H.    Arabeske, 

Reinecke.    Minuetto 

Roeske,  C.  C.    Capitol  March, 

Dover  Galop, 

Electric  Polka, 

Happy  Thoughts  Polka, 


Pnos 
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Roeske,  C.  C    The  Hub  Waltz, 

Rummel.    Little  Valse  (from  Petits  Morceaux,  No.  4),     . 

Saran,  A.    Phantasie  Stiickf  Op.  2,  No.  i, 

Scharwenka,  P.    Tanz  Vergniigen,  Op.  68,  No.  i,    .    .    . 
Schubert,  Ft.    Second  Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  2. 

Schumann,  R.    Album  for  Young  Pianists, 

Cradle  Song, 

Strong,  T.    Danse  des  Salwts, 

Twentv-three  Select  Pieces  (first  grade), 

Urbacn.    Prize  Piano  School, 

VOCAU 

Part  Songs  for  Male  Voices. 

Abt    Night  Song, 

The  Parting  Day 

Bank,  C.    Evening  Song, 

Becker.    Vocal  March, 

Boieldieu.    Praise  of  ^e  Soldier, 

Chwatal,  F.  X.    Lovely  Night, 

Cramer.    How  Can  I  Leave  Thee, 

Gounod,  Ch.    The  Chase,     . 

Hatton,  J.  L.    Tar's  Song, 

Bugle  Song, 

Sai7or*s  Song, 

Knowles.    Our  Flag, 

Kreutzer.    Serenade, 

Kiicken.    O  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Bkist, 

The  Banner's  Wave, 

The  Rhine, 

Macfarren,  G.  A.    Now  the  Sun  has  Mounted  High,   .    . 

Mendelssohn.    The  Huntsman's  Farewell, 

Farewell, 

The  Cheerful  Wanderer, 

Parting  Song, 

Rhine, 

Serenade, 

Pflueeer,  Carl.    The  Bugler.    Song  for  medium  voice 

with  male  chorus, 

Weber.    Bright  Sword  of  Liberty, 

I       , Champagne  Son^;, 

^i3.i.)iu  2    A  Nation's  Day  is  Breaking, 

O  How  Lovely  the  Face  of  the  Deep,  .... 
Werner.    Two  Roses, 

Part  Songs  for  Female  Voices. 

Gumbert,  F.    Maidens'  Spring  Song  (trio), 

Hiller.    Dame  Cuckoo  (trio), 

Mendelssohn.     Hearts  Feel  that  Love  Thee  (trio),  .    .    . 

O  Vales  with  Sunlight  Smiling  (trio),   .    . 


Price 
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Wagner,  R.    Spinning-wheel  Chorus  (trio), 

Wiegand.    A  Meadow  Song, 

Duets. 
Smart,  Henry.    The  Fairy  Haunted  Spring, 

Songs  for  Solo  Voice  {soprano). 
BischofiE,  }.  W.    Marguerite, 

Songs  for  Solo  Voice  {fenor^  baritone). 

Moir,  F.    Best  of  All  (tenor), 

Sibley,  ].  T.    When  Dreaming  (baritone), 

Mixed  Voices. 

Hatton,  ].  L.    Let  All  with  M^ry  Voices  Sing,  .... 

Mendelssohn.    On  the  Sea, 

Smart,  Henry.    Wake  to  the  Hunting, 

Chorals^  Anthems^  Hymns. 

Bach,  J.  S.    Sixteen  German  Chorals  edited  by  John  S. 

Dwight, 

Gounod.    Praise  be  to  the  Father  (anthemX 

Hjrmns.    Collection  of  Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes, .... 

Hymns.    Selected.    Words  and  music, 

Weber.    God  of  the  Fatherless  (anthem), 

Vocal  Exercises. 
Scala.    Twenty-five  Concise  Vocal  Exercises 

Music  for  Children. 

Children's  Souvenir  Song  Book,  selections  from.  Arr.  by 
William  L.  Tomlins : 

Chadwick,  J.  W.    The  Brook, 

Faning,  Eaton.    Boat  Song, 

Foote,  A.    Land  to  the  Leeward, 

Foster.    Every  Night, 

Johns,  Clayton.    Tne  Fountain, 

Osgood,  G.  L.    Happy  Spring  Waltz, 

Parker,  H.  W.    Even  Song, 

Roeske,  C.  C.    Collection  of  Songs,  Duets,  and  Trios,     . 

Orchestra. 

Boccherini.    Minuet  in  A,* 

Minuet  No.  2  in  A,* 

Eilenberg.    The  Mill  in  the  Forest, 

Fahrbacb.    Mazurka,  In  the  Forest, 

*  For  striaf  otdicttrm. 
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Greg,  L.    Joyous  Serenade, 

Grieg,  £.    Anitras  Tanz  from  Peer  G3mt  Suite,*     .    .    . 

Gavotte  from  Holberg  Suite,* 

Ri|;audon  from  Holberg  Suite,* 

Haydn,  J.    Mmuet  from  the  Milit^  Symphony,      .    .    . 

HofiFman,  R.    No.  i  from  Suite,  Op.  60,* 

Masca^ni.    Intermezzo  from  **  Cavalleria  Rusticana,*'  .    . 

Mendelssohn.    Festival  March, 

Priest's  March  from  "  Athalie,*'  .... 
Mozarty  W.  A.    Andante  from  the  8th  Quartette,*  .    .    . 

Menuetto  from  £  flat  S3rmphony  (com- 
posed 1788), 

Reinecke.    Pastoral,* 

Marchen  Vorspiel,* 

Aus  Tausand  und  eine  Nacht,* 

Frieden  der  Nacht,* 

Ballet  Music,* 

The  above  numbers  from  Zwdlf  Tonbilder. 

Schubert,  F.    March  Militaire, 

Moment  Musical, 

Schumann,  R.    Traumerei, 

Strauss.    Dght  and  Shade  Waltzes, 

Waldteufel.    Invitation  k  la  Gavotte, 

Violin. 

Accolay.    Concerto, 

Dancla,  C.    First  Air  Vari^,  Op.  89, . 

De  Beriot.    Fantasie  Ballet,  Op.  100, 

Eichberg,  J.    Complete  Method  for  the  Violin,   .... 

Godard,  B.    Canzonetta,   . 

Berceuse  from  "  Joceljrn," 

Military  Band. 

Bach,  Charles.    Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz, 

Balfe.    Fantasia  from  "  Satanella," 

Balfe-Gaus.    Selection,  **  Bohemian  Girl," 

Balfe-Wiegand.  Selection,  "  Puritan's  Daughter,"  .  .  . 
Beyer,  E.  Fantasia  from  "  Le  Val  d' Amour."  Arr.,  .  . 
Bizet.    Selection  from  "  Carmen."    Arr.  by  Beyer,      .    . 

Toreador's  song  from  "  Carmen," 

Catlin,  E.  N.    Overture,  "  Welcome," 

Donizetti.    Nocturne  from  **  Don  Pasquale,"  f    •    .    .    . 

Ringleben.    Polka  Mazurka,t 

Sponholtz.    Peace  of  Mind,t 

Donizetti.    Sextette  and  Finale  from  "  Lucia,"    .... 

Flotow.    Selection  from  *'  Martha," 

Fantasia  from  "  Stradella."    Arr.  by  Heinicke, 

• 

*  For  string  orcheitra.  t  S«zt«tte  for  bnus. 
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Gilmore,  P.  S.    22d  Regiment  March, 

Gounod- Heinicke.    Selection  from  "  Faust," 

Haltfvy-Heinicke.    Selection  from  "  The  Jewess,"    .    .    . 

Heinicke.    Grand  National  Melody  Potpourri 

Military  Prize  Quickstep, 

Hun^^an  Quickstep.    Arr., 

Remmiscences  of  Verdi, 

Herman,  A.     Overture,  "UEspoir    de    TAlsace."    Arr. 

by  Claus, 

Laurendeau.    Overture,  "  Lilliput," 

Lavall^e,  C.    Overture,  "  The  Bridal  Rose," 

Mendelssohn.  Priest's  War  March  from  "Athalie,"  .  . 
Mcyerbeer-Heinicke.  Selection  from  "Les  Huguenots," 
Meyerbeer-Meyrelles.    Coronation  March  from  **  Le  Pro- 

ph^e," 

Mozart.    Overture,  "  The  Made  Flute," 

Prendiville,  H.    Little  Rose  Waltz, 

Rollinson,  T.  H.    The  Color  Guard  March, 

Dav  Dreams, . 

Schubert-Vaughan.    Arr.  of  Serenade, 

Sousa.     Semper  Fidelis  March, 

Supp^.     Banditenstreiche,  overture, 

Supp^-Wiegand.    Overture,  "  Morning,  Noon  and  Night 

in  Vienna  " 

Troop-Heinicke.  Arr.  of  Second  Andante  and  Waltz,  . 
Verdi.    Scene  and  Aria  from  "  Emani."    Arr.  by  Claus, 

Selection  from  "  Emani."    Arr.  by  Heinicke, 
Viviani.      The  Silver  Trumpets.    (Grand    Processional 

March), 

Wagner.  Selection  from  "  The  Fljring  Dutchman,"  .  . 
Weber-Heinicke.    Selection  from  "  Der  Freischutz,"  .    . 


Miscellaneous. 

Arban.    Method  for  the  Comet  and  Saxhorn,      .    .    .    . 

Braille's  Musical  Notation,  Key  to, 

Bridge,  J.  F.    Counterpoint, 

Double  Counterpoint, 

Cole,  S.  W.     N.  E.  Conservatory  Course  on  Sight  Singing, 

Fantasie  Brilliante  for  Cornet  or  Saxhorn, 

Fillmore,  John  C.    Lessons  in  Musical  History,  .... 
Klose,  M.  Conservatory  Method  for  the  Clarinet.   Part  L, 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

Norris,  Homer  A.    Practical  Harmony, ....... 

Rollinson,  T.  H.   Popular  Collection  for  Comet  and  Piano, 
Webster,  M.  P.    Preparation  for  Harmony, 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE 

APPARATUS 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

THE  Blind. 
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Geography. 


/._  Wall  Maps. 

The  Hemisphere, size,  42  by  52  inches. 

United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,    . 

North  America, 

South  America, 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

The  World  on  Mercator*s  Projection, 

^ch,  $35  ;  or  the  set,  $280. 

//. —  Dissected  Maps, 

Eastern  Hemisphere, size,  30  by  36  inches. 

Western  Hemisphere, 

North  America, 

United  States, 

South  America, 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set,  $184. 


IIL—Pin  Maps, 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams,     .     .     .  each,  $1.00 

Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated,     each,  $3.00 
Ciphering-type,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,       .     .     . 


1. 00 


Writing. 
Grooved  writing-cards,  aluminum, 


each,  $0.15 
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Gilmore,  P.  S.    22d  Regiment  March, 

Gounod-Heinicke.    Selection  from  **  Faust,'* 

Hal^vy-Heinicke.  Selection  from  "  The  Jewess,"  .  .  . 
Heinicke.    Grand  National  Melody  Potpourri,    .    .    .    . 

Military^  Prize  Quickstep, 

Hungarian  Quickstep.    Arr., 

Remmiscences  of  Verdi, 

Herman,  A.    Overture,  "L'Espoir    de    TAlsace."    Arr. 

by  Claus, 

Laurendeau.    Overture,  "  Lilliput," 

LavalWe,  C.    Overture,  "  The  Bridal  Rose," 

Mendelssohn.  Priest's  War  March  from  "Athalie,"  .  . 
Meyerbeer-Heinicke.  Selection  from  "Les  Huguenots," 
Meyerbeer-Meyrelles.    Coronation  March  from  *<  Le  Pro- 

phMe," 

Mozart.    Overture,  "  The  Magic  Flute," 

Prendiville,  H.    Little  Rose  Waltz, 

Rollinson,  T.  H.    The  Color  Guard  March, 

Dav  Dreams, 

Schubcrt-Vaughan.    Arr.  of  Serenade, 

Sousa.    Semper  Fidelis  March, 

Supp^.    Banditenstreiche,  overture 

Suppd-Wiegand.    Overture,  *'  Morning,  Noon  and  Night 

in  Vienna  " 

Troop*Heinicke.  Arr.  of  Second  Andante  and  Waltz,  . 
Verdi.    Scene  and  Aria  from  "  Emani."    Arr.  by  Claus, 

Selection  from  '*  Emani."    Arr.  by  Heinicke, 
Viviani.      The  Silver  Trumpets.    (Grand   Processional 

March), 

Wagner.  Selection  from  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  .  . 
Weber-Heinicke.    Selection  from  "  Der  Freischutz,"  .    . 


Miscellaneous. 

Arban.    Method  for  the  Comet  and  Saxhorn,     .... 

Braille's  Musical  Notation,  Key  to, 

Bridge,  J.  F.    Counterpoint, 

Double  Counterpoint, 

Cole,  S.  W.    N.  E.  Conservatory  Course  on  Sight  Singing, 

Fantasie  Brilliante  for  Cornet  or  Saxhorn, 

Fillmore,  John  C.    Lessons  in  Musical  History, .... 
Klose,  M.  Conservatory  Method  for  the  Clarinet.  Part  L, 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

Norris,  Homer  A.     Practiad  Harmony, 

Rollinson,  T.  H.   Popular  Collection  for  Comet  and  Piano, 
Webster,  M.  P.    Preparation  for  Harmony, 


Price 


$0.30 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE 

APPARATUS 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

THE  Blind. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Geography. 


/._  iVa//  Maps, 

1.  The  Hemisphere, size,  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,    . 

3.  North  America, 

4.  South  America, 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa, 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection, 

Elach,  $35  ;  or  the  set,  $280. 


« 


//. —  Dissected  Maps, 

Eastern  Hemisphere, size,  30  by  36  inches. 

Western  Hemisphere, 

North  America, 

United  States, 

South  America, 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set,  $184. 


a 
«( 


IIL—Pin  Maps, 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams, each,  $1.00 


Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated, 
Ciphering-type,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,       .     .     . 

Writing. 
Grooved  writing-cards,  aluminum, 


each,  $3.00 
1. 00 


each,  $0.15 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  Tie 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

AUGUST  31.  1901 


BOSTON 

PRESS  OF  GEORGE  H.  ELLrS 

1902 


FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   CORPORATION. 

igoi-xgoa. 


FRANCIS   H.  APPLETON,  President. 
AMORY   A.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-^President. 
EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
MICHAEL   ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

MELVIN  O.  ADAMS.  HENRY  MARION  HOWE. 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT.  FRANCIS  W.  HUNNEWELL. 

CHARLES  P.  GARDINER.  GEORGE  H.  RICHARDS. 

JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER.  WM.  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D, 

N.  P.  HALLOWELL.  RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 

J.  THEODORE  HEARD,  M.D.  S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE. 


Ftbimaryt 
Alarckf   . 


LADIES'   VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

Mks.  WILLIAM  APPLETON,  President. 

Mks.  ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ,  Vice-President, 

.  Miss  Constance  G.  Lbb  July,    .    .    .  Mrs.  E.  Winchbstbr  Donald 

.    .      Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  August,  .    .      Mks.  Maud  Howb  Elliott 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray  September,  .    .    .  Mrs.  E.  Prbblb  Motlby 

.    .      Miss  Agnbs  Brooks  Octt>ber,  ....    MissAnnib  C.  Warrbn 

.    .    Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  November,  ,  Mrs.  Gborgb  Howard  Monks 

.    Mrs.  Kincsmill  Marrb  December,  .    .    .  Mrs.  Gborgb  A.  Dbapbr 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS,  Director. 

HENRY  W.  BROUGHTON,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 

FRANCIS  INGERSOLL  PROCTOR,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon. 


Boys'  Department.  GHrls'  Department. 

Miss  Nbttib  B.  Vosb,  MiUrpn.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill.  JKi/rvM. 

Miss  Flora  C  Foitntain,  Assistant.  Miss  Cornblia  M.  Loring,  Astistami. 

Mns  Ellbn  Rbbd  Mb  ad,  Kindergartner,         Miss    Wilhblmina     Humbbrt, 

Miss  L.  Hbnribtta  Stratton,  Teacher.  gartntr. 

Mm  Mimnib  C.  Tuckbr,  Music  Teacher,  Miss  Alicb  M.  Lanb,  Teacher. 

Miss  Elfib  M.  Fairbanks,  Music  Teacher, 
Miss  Laura  A.  Brown,  Teacher  nf  Mattual  Training. 


Primary  Department. 

Miss  Mart  J.  Jombs,  Matron.  Miss  Hblbn  S.  Conlby,  Teacher. 

Miss  Ionb  Shaw.  Teacher.  Miss  Lydia  Howbs,  Musit  Teacher, 

Mils  Gbrtbvdb  W.  Dillingham,  Teacher.       Miss  Martha  E.  Hall,  Sieyd, 
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GIFTS   IN   LIFE  AS  WELL  AS  IN   DEATH. 

Dear  Frisnd  :  —  Are  you  thinking  of  making  your  will  and  of 
disposing  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  your  estate  for  educational  and 
benevolent  purposes  ?  If  so,  do  not  forget  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Pray  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
institution  is  doing  a  holy  work  for  the  needy  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, its  object  being  to  mitigate  the  sad  effects  of  their  affliction, 
to  improve  their  condition  physically,  intellectually  and  morally, 
and  to  free  them  from  the  fetters  of  helplessness  and  dependence. 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
sum  of  dollars. 


FORM   OF   DEVISE   OF   REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
(here  describe  the  real  estate  acciu-ately),  with  full  power  to  sell, 
mortgage  and  convey  the  same,  free  of  all  trusts. 


tSn^i^  M#»  4^€^  €^ Im  ^uUt'UeMti^. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  We  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  annual  report,  presenting  both 
to  you  and  to  all  the  other  friends  and  benefactors  of 
the  little  blind  children  a  brief  account  of  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  kindergarten,  as  well  as  of  the 
character  of  its  ministrations  and  the  progress  of  its 
work. 

The  growth  of  the  infant  institution  has  been 
steady,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  every  direc- 
tion. There  are  at  present  8i  children  under  our 
care,  and  it  is  only  on  account  of  lack  of  room  that 
this  number  is  not  much  larger. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  the  health 
of  the  pupils  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Infec- 
tious diseases  have  visited  two  of  the  households  and 
have  affected  more  than  a  score  of  children.  There 
have  been  ten  cases  of  scarlet  fever  (six  among  the 
boys, —  two  of  which  proved  fatal, —  and  four  among 
the  girls),  five  of  pneumonia,  four  of  chicken  pox,  one 
of  diphtheria,  one  of  bronchitis  and  one  of  erysipelas. 
The  little  boys'  department  has  suffered  most  from 
sickness,  and  its  work  has  been  irregular  since  the 
middle  of  January. 

The  facts  that  come  constantly  under  our  observa- 
tion enable  us  to  state  not  only  that  the  kindergarten 
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The  arrangements  already  made  for  the  school  term 
which,  has  just  commenced  show,  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  any  of  the  features  that  have  rendered  thfe 
kindergarten  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  and  that  have  given  to  it  its  reputation  and 
popularity  in  the  past  and  have  firmly  established  its 
claim  for  liberal  support  upon  the  community.  Ample 
means  are  provided  for  the  bodily  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  their  manual 
training  and  for  the  cultivation  of  their  moral  sense 
and  their  aesthetic  nature. 

The  little  boys  and  girls  live,  move  and  grow  under 
such  influences  as  are  calculated  to  bring  out  what  is 
good  in  them  and  to  nip  in  the  bud  all  tendencies  to 
evil.  They  are  taught  to  observe  heedf uUy, —  that  is, 
to  notice  things  with  intelligent  attention, —  to  strive 
for  a  true  perception  of  what  they  encounter,  to  think 
rationally  and  to\ express  their  elementary  ideas  in  a 
clear  and  simple  manner.  By  means  of  the  various 
exercises  which  they  perform  daily,  their  bodies  are 
made  strong,  lithe  and  active  knd  their  physical 
powers  are  increased,  their  mental  faculties  are  un- 
folded, and  their  hands  are  trained  to  dexterity  and 
rendered  efficient  instruments  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
of  their  will. 

The  intelligent  visitor  to  the  kindergarten,  who  ex- 
amines carefully  the  work  of  the  children  and  takes 
into  account  their  improvement,  cannot  help  seeing 
the  marvellous  effects  produced  by  Froebel's  system 
of  rational  education. 

Urgent  Need  of  a  New  Building  for  Girls. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  most  efficient  means 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
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its  life  and  vigor  today  are  due  solely  to  thdr  active  and  unceas- 
ing interest  The  surest  proof  of  its  prosperity  is  found  in  its 
constant  growth  and  expansion,  and  no  one  could  wish  to  stay  its 
course  or  to  limit  its  capacity  to  bring  joy  and  brightness  into 
the  colorless  lives  of  the  sightless  little  children.  But  this  very 
growth,  a  matter  for  congratulation  as  it  is,  brings  with  it  larger 
demands  and  new  responsibilities. 

In  the  experimental  period  of  this  blessed  enterprise  it  seemed 
sufficient  that  some  of  the  hapless  little  human  beings  should  be 
rescued  from  their  desolate  surroundings  and  brought  into  the 
sunshine  of  life  and  activity,  but  the  time  has  long  gone  by  when 
we  can  be  satisfied  with  this. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  it  is  a  serious  and  terrible  mis- 
fortune,—  nay,  a  crime  against  trusting  and  dependent  children, 
—  that  any  little  one  should  be  barred  out  from  the  privileges 
which  here,  and  here  alone,  cause  to  blossom  in  beauty  and  fra- 
grance these  blighted  buds  of  humanity. 

In  regard  to  the  little  boys  no  present  anxiety  need  be  felt. 
Thanks  to  the  primary  building  erected  three  years  ago  for  them,  we 
are  enabled  to  welcome  among  us  every  one  who  requires  the  help 
which  we  can  give  him.  But  alas,  the  case  of  the  little  girls  is 
entirely  different.  The  one  kindergarten  building  provided  for 
them  is  already  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  number  of  little 
applicants  awaiting  admission  is  truly  appalling. 

In  this  difficulty  we  turn  anew  to  the  warm-hearted  philanthro- 
pists who  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal,  the 
justice  of  which  they  recognize,  and  we  beg  them  to  relieve  our 
present  embarrassment  by  supplying  us  with  the  means  for  the 
erection  of  the  primary  building  for  girls,  which  is  our  crying 
need,  and  with  the  necessary  funds  for  its  equipment  and  support. 

This  appeal  is  reiterated  with  all  the  emphasis 
which  the  needs  of  the  little  blind  girls  render  imper- 
ative.  May  we  hope  that  the  response  to  it  will  be  so 
prompt  and  so  generous  as  to  enable  us  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  the  primary  building  early  in  the  next 
spring,  so  that  it  may  be  finished  and  made  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  autumn  ? 
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Exercises  at  Boston  Theatre. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hold  upon  the  public, 
which  the  little  people  of  the  kindergarten  possess, 
nor  of  the  de^  interest  awakened  in  every  heart  by 
the  presence  of  the  children  on  the  stage  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  and  by  their  happy  songs  and  games  at 
the  commencement  exercises. 

Fresh  laurels  were  won  by  Tommy  Stringer  by  his 
exercise  How  the  Ocean  does  its  Share  of  the  Worbts 
Work.  If  we  marvelled,  on  the  occasion  kA  the  exer- 
cises of  last  year,  at  the  remarkable  progress  whidi 
he  had  made,  how  much  more  do  we  find  cause  for 
amazement  and  gratification  in  his  achievement  <^ 
this  year?  In  this  he  showed  plainly  that  he  had 
gained  by  intelligent  observation  the  power  of  com- 
prehending scientific  principles.  This  was  evident 
from  his  dexterous  use  of  the  vessel  of  water  and  the 
ball  in  the  experiment,  which  illustrates  the  law  of 
displacement  of  floating  bodies;  from  his  skilful 
handling  of  the  beam-balance,  by  means  of  which  he 
determined  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  and  of 
the  ball,  and  by  his  careful  and  well-worded  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  and  eflfect  of  each  step  in  the  experi- 
ment. He  had  written  out  his  exercise  entirely  with 
his  own  hand,  in  the  Braille  point  system.  This  he 
read  by  the  touch  of  his  left  hand  while  with  his  right 
he  spelled  it  in  the  manual  alphabet  to  his  teacher, 
who  in  turn  interpreted  it  to  the  audience.  It  was  a 
successful  demonstration  of  the  growth  of  the  boy's 
reasoning  powers. 

Hardly  had  the  announcement  of  their  part  of  the 
entertainment  been  made,  before   three  little  white- 
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clad  figures  flitted  to  the  familiar  low  table  behind 
the  foot-lights  and  with  rapid  touch  began  to  mould 
into  shape  the  clay  which  lay  thereon.  While  they 
were  thus  employed,  Gen.  Appleton  introduced  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  who  made  the  following  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  upholding  of  the  noble  work  in  be- 
half of  the  little  blind  children, — a  plea  rendered  the 
more  forceful  by  the  silent  appeal  of  the  children's 
faces : — 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  VAN  NESS. 

What  I  have  just  seen  has  impressed  upon  me  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  days  that  are  and  the  days  that  were,  be- 
tween —  let  us  say  —  Sparta  and  America.  In  olden  times  the 
weaker  and  deformed  Spartan  children  were  carried  out  into  the 
woods  and  left  to  perish.  Near  Rome,  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber, 
the  crippled  and  aged  slaves,  men  and  women,  were  placed,  with- 
out care  and  without  help.  Now,  near  where  we  are,  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  the  weakest  and  least  valuable  physically  are 
cared  for  with  all  possible  tenderness  and  intelligence.  I  am 
impressed  too  with  the  di£Ference  between  today  and  the  Middle 
Ages  when,  on  the  streets  of  those  beautiful  and  artistic  cities  of 
Italy  and  France,  the  dumb  and  the  deaf  were  scoffed  at  and 
tormented  by  the  boys  and  girls,  it  being  thought  that  blindness 
was  one  of  God's  judgments  on  the  sinner  rather  than,  as  we 
think  today,  because  of  the  sin  of  man. 

As  I  look  around  me  and  see  these  sightless  faces  so  full  of 
intelligence,  as  I  remember  what  I  saw  the  other  day  at  the 
kindergarten,  as  I  recall  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  that  of 
Helen  Keller,  as  I  bring  to  mind  Thomas  Stringer  in  1897,  when 
I  first  saw  him  at  one  of  our  Sunday  School  festivals,  and  con- 
trast him  with  the  youth  who  has  just  given  us  so  comprehensive 
a  review  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  power 
that  has  worked  such  transformations?  How  has  this  marvel- 
lous change  been  brought  about?  Surely  it  seems  something 
miraculous,  little  short  of  divine  —  as  though  it  were  no  other 
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hemorrhages,  it  seems  as  though  life  is  to  be  shut  out  for  her, 
as  thoi^h  shtf  is  always  to  be  a  hopeless  iavalid,  but  she  too 
hears  the  voice  calling  her  to  set  free  those  who  are  mentally 
sick.  "How  can  I  do  anything  for  them?  What  can  I  do?  I 
hare  no  power,  I  have  no  influence."  Nevertheless  the  voice  said 
to  her :  "  Rise  up  and  be  strong  in  my  strengdi."  And  so  you 
remember  how  that  one  fndl  woman  goes  from  here  to  Maine,  to 
New  Jersey  and  then  to  the  south,  speaking  and  pleading  before 
the  state  legislatures, —  yes,  travels  abroad,  visits  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople and  is  listened  to  everywhere  with  respect.  You 
Imow  the  result  of  her  efforts,  what  a  great  work  she  accom- 
plished. Because  of  that  Bostdn  saint,  Dorothy  Dix,  the  insane 
are  indeed  treated  today  as  God's  children.  Oh,  what  one  can 
do  with  God  is  simply  marvellous  1 

In  the  light  of  these  illustrations  you  may  understand  how,  to 
a  certain  man  who  walked  these  streets  and  who  thought  of  these 
little  blind  ones,  the  same  voice  came,  saying:  "Rise  up  and 
give  light  to  these  my  people,  to' the  forsaken  and  uncared  for,  to 
my  helpless  little  ones."  I  presume  —  I  do  not  know  —  that  in 
those  days  to  Doctor  Howe  came  the  tempter  saying :  "  Why  sac- 
rifice your  prospects.  Besides,  you  will  be  able  to  do  little.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  give  your  time  to  your  profession,  you  may 
acquire  both  wealth  and  reputation."  But  the  inner  voice  per- 
sisted in  saying :  "  Be  eyes  to  the  blind,  ears  to  the  deaf  and  feet 
to  the  lame,"  and  so  he  rose  up  and  consecrated  his  best  energies 
to  giving  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  you  know  the 
wonderful  result. 

But  do  not  let  us  stop  with  Doctor  Howe.  Let  us  remember 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  divine  voice  came  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
as  it  came  to  Doctor  Howe,  and  that  same  voice  has  come  to  these 
teachers  here,  and  they  too  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  as  Moses  consecrated  himself,  as  Peter  the 
Hermit  consecrated  himself,  as  Dorothy  Dix  consecrated  herself, ' 
as  Wilberforce  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great  ones  of  earth  have 
consecrated  themselves,  and  behold  the  result !  Because  the  re- 
sult is  so  marvellous  I  think  sometimes  you  are  not  fully  likely  to 
appreciate  the  instrument  that  brought  it  about.  I  heard,  only 
a  week  ago,  some  one  say :  "Yes,  but  you  know  the  blind  are  so 
very  quick,  they  are  so  delicate  and  keen  in  feeling.  Their  senses 
respond  so  admirably  to  impressions  that  it  is  not  hard  to  teach 
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may  be  that,  though  he  ignores  his  duty  to  the  child  ia  the  North 
End  and  allows  that  child,  because  of  the  lack  of  pure  water  or 
of  fresh  air,  to  fall  a  victim  to  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  yet  he 
can  not  shut  out  from  his  own  splendid  home  the  germs  of  disease. 
Bending  over  the  cot  of  his  own  dear  little  one  who,  it  may  be,  is 
in  the  grip  of  the  same  awful  disease,  he  has  forced  in  upon  his 
mind  in  a  way  that  he  can  never  forget  that  we  are  indeed  all 
members  of  one  great  body  and  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  concern 
of  all. 

But  you  do  not  need,  this  afternoon,  such  sharp  reminders ; 
for  I  am  sure  you  are  all  ready  and  willing  to  help  on  this  cause 
in  any  way  you  can.  I  ask  you  particularly  not  simply  to  help 
this  Perkins  Institution,  not  simply  to  help  these  little  ones  who  so 
much  need  your  care  and  help,  but  to  try  and  interest  your  own 
children  in  these  helpless  ones.  One  of  the  great  misfortunes 
of  the  present'  day  is  the  great  complacency  of  our  young  people ; 
their  selfishness  and  ardent  desire  for  individual  pleasure.  Take 
ynur  own  boy  out  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  let  him  get  inter- 
ested in  those  who  are  there  and  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  he  is. 
Believe  me,  he  will  appreciate  as  never  before  his  present  bless- 
ings. Those  blessings!  One  of  them  is  simply  to  live  on  so 
beautiful  a  day  as  is  this  and  to  enjoy  the  flowers  blooming  every- 
where, to  be  able  to  Iqpk  up  and  see  the  fleecy  clouds  float  on  a 
perfect  azure  sky.  Yes,  all  nature  today  pulsates  and  throbs  with 
life.  You  and  I  are  made  sharers  with  nature  in  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  in  all  her  many  and  complex  manifesta- 
tions. Suppose  we  were  out  walking  through  the  Fenway  with  a 
friend.  Would  we  wish  to  forcibly  bandage  his  eyes  so  that  he 
could  not  see  the  glory  which  was  'round  and  about  him  ?  Surely 
not.  There  is  no  one  with  heart  so  cruel  as  to  even  wish  to  do  it. 
Now  what  are  Mr.  Anagnos  and  these  faithful  teachers  trying  to 
do  ?  They  are  simply  trying  in  their  careful  and  consecrated  way 
to  remove  the  bandages  which  are  over  the  eyes  of  these  little 
ones  and  to  enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  which 
is  everywhere.  They  are  trying  to  let  into  their  young  hearts  and 
minds  some  of  the  joy  which  is  written  throughout  the  universe, 
some  of  the  beauty  that  thrills  and  gladdens  you  and  me  and  all 
of  us.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  it,  how  else  can  these  chil- 
dren, except  through  their  teachers,  hope  to  know  anything  of  the 
nature  of  man  ?    Mofe,  how  can  they  know  anything  of  God  ex- 
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end  to  have  the  voice  of  love  speak  to  us,  saying:  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  applause,  which  this  excellent  address  called 
forth,  gave  a  signal  to  the  children  to  which  they 
were  quick  to  respond.  In  merry  little  groups,  a 
happy  human  garden,  they  danced  about  and  sang, 
playing  now  that  they  were  birds;  now  that  as 
firmly  rooted  little  plants  the  restless  little  feet 
must  be  kept  still ;  now,  the  restraint  removed,  they 
flitted  gaily  about  again  as  bees  and  butterflies, 
while  their  sunny  faces  and  sweet  little  voices 
completed  the  joyous  picture  of  A  Child s  Garden 
and  its  Visitors.  As  their  song  died  away  in  the 
distance  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  little  birds, 
bees  and  butterflies,  more  than  one  in  the  audience 
wiped  away  the  tears  which  paid  tribute  to  the 
lesson  taught  unconsciously  by  the  children  them- 
selves,—  the  knowledge  of  their  deep  need  and  of  the 
splendid  opportunity  they  offer  for  the  bestowal  of 
aid  and  succor. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  made  the  following  explanation 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  which  had  interfered 
with  the  arrangements  for  commencement  day :  — 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  that  the 
little  orchestra  has  failed  to  participate  in  these  exercises.  Its 
absence  from  this  platform  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  because 
it  has  been  caused  by  a  new  case  of  scarlet  fever,  which  made  its 
appearance  about  ten  days  ago  in  the  building  where  the  little 
boys  live.  On  account  of  this  event  the  house  has  been  placed 
under  quarantine,  and  its  occupants  have  been  forbidden  to  as- 
sociate with  the  rest  of  the  children  and  to  join  them  here  today. 
This  occurrence  is  as  great  a  disappointment  to  us  as  it  is  to  you, 
but  we  have  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  board  of  health  and  to  com- 
ply with  its  directions. 
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cannot  do  full  justice  to  all  the  little  sightless  children  of  New 
England.  We  have  not  sufficient  room  at  our  disposal  to  be  able 
to  keep  our  doors  wide  open  and  to  receive  promptly  every  one 
who  seeks  admission.  The  applicants  are  too  numerous,  and  we 
have  no  place  for  them.  To  their  pathetic  entreaties  for  shelter 
and  protection  we  are  compelled  to  give  an  unsatisfactory  reply 
by  telling  them  to  wait  patiently  until  vacancies  may  occur. 
This  state  of  things  is  entirely  wrong ;  it  is  cruel.  Nay,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  a  crying  crime  against  the  stricken  lambs  of  the 
human  fold,  who  are  pining  for  a  ray  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light,  but  are  allowed  to  remain  in  darkness  and  to  waste  away 
under  poisonous  influences  and  the  rust  of  neglect. 

This  great  city  of  ours  is  renowned  all  over  the  civilized 
world  for  its  philanthropy  and  for  its  readiness  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  assistance.  No  matter 
whether  the  request  comes  from  the  east  or  the  west,  from 
the  south  or  the  north,  from  black  or  red-skinned  students 
it  gives  a  favorable  response.  Will  its  inhabitants  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  woes  of  the  little  blind  children  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  appeal?  Will  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  noble 
men  and  women  who  made  Boston  what  it  is  take  no  notice 
of  the  crying  need  of  these  afflicted  human  beings  ?  I  beg  you 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
these  children  by  contributing  the  means  which  will  enable  us 
to  give  promptly  to  all  of  them  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  their  tiny  sisters  and  brothers  in  misfortune  are  now 
enjoying  under  the  roof  of  the  kindergarten. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  why  we  do  not  take  from  the 
permanent  fund  the  amount  of  money  which  is  needed  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  new  building.  The  reason 
for  not  acting  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion  is  that  the 
endowment  fund  is  so  small  that  its  income  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten.  It 
pays  only  three-fourths  of  the  total  sum  of  these  expenses, 
and  the  balance  is*  procured  every  year  by  annual  subscriptions. 
Now,  if  the  fund  is  reduced  by  sixty-five  or  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  which  amount  is  required  for  the  proposed  edifice,  its 
income  will  be  diminished  proportionately,  while  the  expenses 
will  be  increased  at  least  by  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  sum 
will  be  surely  needed   for  the  maintenance  of   a   fourth  family 
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Through  light  to  love  I     Oh,  wonderful  the  wajr 
That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  perfect  day ! 
From  darkness  and  the  sorrow  of  the  night 
To  morning  that  comes  singing  o'er  the  sea. 

—  R.  W,  Gilder. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  presenting  my  fifteenth  annual 
report  to  you  and  through  your  board  to  those  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  little  blind 
children  and  supply  the  means  for  their  education,  I 
am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  kindergarten 
continues  to  do  a  noble  work  and  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  and  to  receive  substantial  aid  from 
many  of  the  best  and  most  benevolent  persons  in  the 
community. 

The  history  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  past  year  is 
as  usual  one  of  constant  growth  both  of  the  field  of 
its  operations  and  of  its  wants. 

The  good  order,  neatness,  comfort,  happiness  and 
progress,  which  are  prorpinent  features  in  the  domain 
of  the  little  school,  are  due  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  watchful  and  devoted  matrons  and  to  the  dili- 
gence and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  kind  and  faithful 
teachers  and  assistants. 
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In  looking  back  on  the  past  year  with  all  the 
hardships  and  untoward  events,  whic^  it  brought 
in  its  train,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
our  work  has  on  the  whole  made  distinct  progress 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks.  The  infant  institution 
is  larger  and  in  better  condition  than  ever  before, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  ere  long  the  additional 
buildings  which  are  now  needed  will  be  erected 
and  that  the  endowment  fund  will  be  sufficiently 
increased  to  place  the  establishment  on  a  firm  finan- 
cial foundation. 

The  Health  of  the  Children. 

How  busie  they  be  us  to  keepe  and  save 
Both  in  hele  and  also  in  sickenesse. 

—  Chaucer. 

The  health  record  has  been  anything  but  satis- 
factory. Indeed,  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  present  day  there  never 
has  been  a  period  of  six  months  in  which  so  much 
sickness  has  prevailed  as  we  have  had  between 
January  and  July  in  the  past  year. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  resulting  in 
ten  cases, —  six  in  the  little  boys'  house  and  four 
in  that  of  the  girls.  Unfortunately,  two  of  the  former 
proved  fatal.  Walter  F.  Mills,  a  bright  and  very  pro- 
mising little  pupil  from  Thornton,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Lawrence  F.  Giles  of  Bethel,  Vermont,  died  at  the 
city  hospital.  The  first  named  was  the  one  who 
brought  the  infection  to  the  kindergarten,  having 
been  taken  ill  with  the  fever  four  days  after  his  return 
from  Providence,  where  he  spent  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  his  parents  and  was  exposed  to  the  disease. 
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There  have  also  been  five  cases  of  pneumonia,  one  of 
bronchitis  and  one  of  erysipelas: 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  six  months 
of  the  school  year  the  building  for ,  little  boys 
was  quarantined,  and  the  children  were  prevented 
from  participating  in  the  annual  exercises  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  It  is  due  to  Miss  Nettie  B. 
Vose,  the  efficient  and  tender-hearted  matron,  and 
to  her  associates  in  the  family  to  say  that  they 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  *  the  difficulties  bravely 
and  with  exemplary  endurance. 

In  consequence  of  so  much  sickness  in  both 
departments  of  the  kindergarten,  the  classes  were 
more  or  less  broken  up  and  the  progress  of  the 
work  has  been  retarded. 

No  contagious  diseases  of  any  kind  have  en- 
tered the  primary  building,  nor  have  any  cases 
of  serious  illness  occurred  within  its  walls. 

Changes  in  the  Staff  of  Teachers. 

All  things  will  change. 

—  Tennyson. 

Several  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
staff  of  instructors. 

Early  in  March  Miss  Grace  Wilbur  Thomas,  who 
served  as  kindergartner  in  the  little  boys'  department 
since  1898,  relinquished  her  position  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  and  entering  upon  the  field  of  foreign 
missions.  She  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Ellen 
Reed  Mead,  a  young  woman  of  six  years'  experience, 
of  active  temperament,  earnest  purpose  and  good  judg- 
ment. At  the  end  of  the  school-year  the  music 
teacher  in  the  same  department.  Miss  Eleanor  Maud 
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Hamilton,  declined  a  reappointment,  and  her  place 
has  been  taken  by  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker,  who  was 
transferred  to  it  from  the  primary  department. 

Miss  Bertha  G,  Hopkins,  for  three  years  the  devoted 
and  indefatigable  head  teacher  of  the  boys'  primary 
department,  resigned  her  position  at  the  end  of  her 
term  of  service  in  June  last  and  was  married  a  few 
days  later.  We  were  very  reluctant  to  part  with  such 
an  able  instructor  and  efficient  manager ;  but  she  de- 
cided to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  and  our  best  wishes 
accompany  her  in  it  The  assistant  teacher  in  the 
same  department.  Miss  Anna  Parish  Knapp,  has  also 
withdrawn  from  it  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position 
in  a  private  school  at  Baltimore,  Miss  lone  Shaw 
and  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Dillingham,  both  graduates  of 
the  state  normal  school  at  Framingham,  have  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created.  These 
young  ladies  have  come  to  us  highly  recommended 
and  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  with  excellent  promise  of  future  success. 
Miss  Lydia  Howes,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
conservatory  of  music  and  a  teacher  of  experience  and 
of  unmistakable  ability,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  transference  of  Miss  Minnie  C. 
Tucker  to  the  little  boys'  department 

Another  change  to  be  recorded  with  the  deepest 
regret  is  that  consequent  upon  the  resignation  of 
the  kindergartner  in  the  girls'  department,  Miss 
Alice  E.  Shedd,  whose  arrangements  at  her  home 
rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  give  up  her  work 
with  us.  Possessed  of  keen  insight  and  unlimited  pa- 
tience, of  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  resolute  char- 
acter, of  superior  professional  endowments  and  sin- 
cere devotion  to  duty.  Miss  Shedd  exerted  a  strong 
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ment  should  be  to  establish  a  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary school  for  little  sightless  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  for  whose  care  and  training  there  was  no 
provision  whatever. 

The  purpose  of  this  enterprise  was  fully  explained 
to  the  audience  and  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  for 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  carry  it  out.  The 
practical  nature  of  the  undertaking  was  carefully 
demonstrated ;  but  many  of  the  people,  who  listened 
attentively  to  what  was  said,  appeared  to  consider  the 
scheme  as  utterly  visionary  and  hopeless  and  gave  no 
special  heed  to  the  arguments  used  in  its  favor.  Nor 
was  there  any  interest  whatsoever  shown  in  the  matter 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  directly  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  plan  and  upon  whose  hearty  sup- 
port and  unreserved  cooperation  it  was  natural  to  de- 
pend. Indeed,  the  undertaking  seemed  to  be  so  over- 
whelming in  its  magnitude  and  so  visionary  in  its 
aims  that  no  confidence  in  its  practicability  was 
created,  and  the  plea  made  in  its  behalf  met  with 
a  depressing  reception.  A  cold  indifference  and  a 
sceptical  apathy  towards  it  were  manifest  on  every 
side. 

This  state  of  things  remained  unchanged  for  some 
time  afterwards;  yet  the  originators  of  the  scheme 
were  neither  disheartened  nor  inactive.  They  had 
implicit  faith  both  in  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
kindergarten  and  in  the  beneficence  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  they  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan  regard- 
less of  the  trouble  and  labor  which  it  might  entail 
upon  them.  They  entered  upon  this  task  with  in- 
finite patience,  unremitting  industry,  unwavering 
steadfastness  and  unabating  enthusiasm.  They  knew 
well  that  in  striving  to  promote  their  cause  they  were 
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to  meet  with  enormous  difficulties  and  discouraging 
perplexities.  They  were  fully  aware  that  in  every 
step  they  had  to  take  their  way  was  thickly  beset  with 
briars  and  brambles.  Nevertheless  they  were  un- 
daunted by  all  these,  and,  buckling  on  the  armor  of 
faith  and  determination,  they  marched  onward  to  suc- 
cess. It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  otherwise. 
They  could  not  relinquish  a  project  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  the  intellectual  and  moral  uplifting  of  the 
blind  because  its  execution  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  so  many  hardships.  On  the 
contrary  they  persisted  unswervingly  in  their  course, 
and  in  doing  so  they  gained  strength  from  the  very 
obstacles  which  they  were  conquering.  These  could 
not  withstand  indefinitely  the  warmth  of  unflinching 
earnestness  and  unyielding  perseverance ;  they  had  to 
succumb  finally.  They  melted  away  gradually,  and 
thus  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  dream  or  an  illusory 
creation  of  a  vivid  imagination  became  a  reality.  The 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children  was  estab- 
lished and  partly  endowed,  and  a  solid  foundation  was 
thereby  laid  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  infant  institution 
has  been  constantly  growing,  and  it  is  now  doing  a 
great  work.  It  has  delivered  scores  of  little  sightless 
children  from  the  bonds  of  affliction  and  misery.  It 
has  provided  ample  means  for  their  nurture  and  has 
supplied  the  right  conditions  for  their  physical,  mental 
and  moral  development  and  for  turning  their  sponta- 
neous and  impulsive  activities  to  good  educational 
account  It  is  within  the  walls  and  under  the  genial 
influences  of  this  paradise  for  children  that  most  of  the 
recipients  of  its  benefits  have  enjoyed  for  the  first  time 
in  their  existence  the  comforts  of  a  sunny  and  well- 
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regulated  home,  experienced  the  blessings  of  parental 
care  and  family  life  and  been  cheered  by  the  dawn  of' 
happiness. 

The  kindergarten  continues  to  make  steady  progpress 
in  every  direction  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  minis- 
trations. The  number  of  children  who  are  eagerly 
seeking  admission  to  it  is  increasing  incessantly. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  applicants  of  suitable  age,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  little 
school,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  receive  the?n. 
We  have  no  place  for  them.  There  is  not  a  single 
bed  empty.  This  is  absolutely  true  as  regards  the 
department  for  girls.  Here  every  inch  of  available 
space  has  been  utilized,  and  the  house  is  overcrowded ; 
yet  there  are  many  little  ones  who  are  just  at  the  right 
age  to  be  placed  under  our  care  and  who  are  very 
anxious  to  join  the  happy  circle  of  our  tiny  pupils  but 
are  kept  out  of  it  for  lack  of  room. 

Most  of  these  hapless  children  are  entirely  neg- 
lected and  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  pernicious 
and  corrupting  influences  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  taken  away  at  once.  Their  pitiable  condition 
attracts  the  attention  and  enlists  the  sympathies 
of  every  compassionate  and  merciful  person  who 
comes  across  them,  and  many  are  the  supplications 
which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  all  parts  of 
New  England  in  their  behalf.  The  following  extract, 
taken  from  a  letter  dated  October  17,  1901,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  these :  — 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  admit  the  little  girl 
from  Holyoke  at  once,  as  the  sooner  she  can  be  removed  from 
her  present  surroundings  the  better  it  will  be  for  her.  I  do  not 
know  whether  her  father  is  living  or  not.  Her  mother  works  in 
the  mill,  and  the  child  is  left  all  day  in  the  care  of  her  grand- 
mother, a  very  old  woman.  She  lives  in  a  city  tenement  house, 
the  character  of  which  you  can  easily  imagine. 
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its  aims  and  the  value  of  its  educational  and  humane 
ministrations  are  not  adequately  appreciated  are  con- 
jectures which  cannot  be  answered.  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  plans  to  proceed 
early  in  the  spring  with  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed building,  so  that  we  may  succeed  in  having  it 
ready  for  occupancy  next  autumn,  because  we  have 
not  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  cost. 
Hence  we  are  constrained  to  appeal  again  to  the 
friends  of  suffering  humanity  and  to  ask  them  to  en- 
able us  to  go  forward  and  arrange  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  the  proposed  edifice  and  not  to  compel  us 
to  fold  our  hands  and  to  allow  scores  of  tiny  blind 
girls  to  dwindle  away  in  the  midst  of  indescribable 
woe  and  misery  and  to  starve  with  hunger  for  the 
bread  of  life,  for  which  they  are  craving. 

Will  the  benevolent  give  a  favorable  response  to 
our  request  and  thus  link  their  honored  names  with 
the  noblest  and  most  hopeful  of  all  the  educational 
enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  those  bereft  of  the  visual 
sense, —  the  one  which  purposes  to  safeguard  and  de- 
velop and  train  and  bring  up  in  the  right  way  the 
little  sightless  children  ?  Is  there  not  one  among  the 
rich  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts,  who  will  pro- 
vide for  the  victims  of  a  most  dreadful  physical  ca- 
lamity what  hundreds  of  them  are  freely  giving  for 
the  benefit  of  normal  and  vigorous  boys  and  girls? 
Where  are  yon,  true  sons  and  daughters  of  Boston 
and  worthy  heirs  of  the  high  traditions  and  the  pro- 
verbial liberality  of  your  native  city  ?  The  little  sight- 
less children  call  upon  you  from  the  cells  of  their 
affliction  and  implore  you  to  save  them  from  the  in- 
fluences of  their  surroundings  and  from  the  depths  of 
never  ceasing  darkness.  Will  your  ears  attend  their 
cry  and  your  hearts  respond  to  their  solicitations  ? 
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little  institution  and  the  principal  be  always  kept  in- 
tact and  made  good  from  the  income  in  case  of  any 
loss.  In  warmth  of  feeling,  in  nobility  of  purpose,  in 
breadth  of  view,  in  practical  wisdom  and  foresight,  in 
catholicity  of  spirit  and  in  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind  the  testatrix  equalled  her  brother,  the 
late  George  E.  Downes,  whose  bequest  of  $3,000  was 
the  first  one  given  to  the  kindergarten  immediately 
after  its  foundation. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  has  been  received  from  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden, 
widow  of  Isaac  Hayden,  in  payment  of  a  legacy  left 
by  her  to  the  kindergarten.  Mrs.  Hayden  was  a 
thoughtful  and  generous  woman,  who  loved  to  do 
good  in  a  quiet  way.  Her  heart  was  filled  with 
kindness,  sympathy  and  mercy,  and  her  memory  will 
be  always  cherished  and  kept  green  by  the  blind 
for  the, aid  which  she  bestowed  upon  the  cause  of 
the  little  sightless  children  while  she  was  living,  as 
well  as  for  the  provision  she  made  for  it  in  her  will. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps,  widow  of  John  A.  Phipps, 
left  by  her  will  a  legacy  of  $2,000  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, which  amount  was  promptly  paid  to  our  treasurer 
by  the  executors  of  her  estate.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mrs.  Phipps  had  manifested  an  active  and  unfailing 
interest  in  the  little  sightless  children  and  she  will  be 
affectionately  remembered  for  generations  to  come  as 
a  loyal  friend  and  generous  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

The  kindergarten  also  received  a  legacy  of  $2,000 
from  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Benjamin 
SwEETZER,  one  of  the  noted  citizens  of  Boston.  He 
was  a  true  man, —  broad-minded,  conscientious, liberal, 
strictly  honest,  charitable  in  disposition  and  absolutely 
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It  is  with  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  and 
great  joy  that  we  record  these  bequests,  which  will 
stand  for  all  time  to  come  as  fitting  monuments  to 
the  blessed  memory  of  the  legators  and  as  sources  of 
pride  to  their  descendants. 

While  we  are  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  benefactors  of  the  blind,  who  provided 
generously  for  the  kindergarten  by  their  wills,  we 
seize  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sense  of  pro- 
found gratitude  and  lasting  obligation  to  a  host  of 
living  friends,  whose  active  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  little  sightless  children  is  unfailing,  and  who  still 
continue  to  be  its  champions  and  the  strongest  pillars 
of  its  support.  In  this  catalogue  are  included  the 
honored  names  of  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews,  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Fay,  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  Mr.  George  F. 
Parkman,  Mr.  F.  H.  Peabody,  Mrs.  George  N.  Black, 
Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Mrs.  William  H.  Slocum,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leonard  Bene-  - 
diet,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Mrs.  George  A.  Draper, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  Miss  H.  W.  Kendall,  Mr. 
Elliot  C.  Lee,  Mrs.  Leopold  Morse,  the  Misses  Pea- 
body  i,  Cambridge,  the  Misses  Sohier,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Welch,  Miss  Mary  Whitehead,  Roxbury,  Miss  Ruth 
Williams,  Mjs.  Joseph  Lee,  the  Misses  Loring,  Miss 
Ellen  F.  Moseley,  Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips,  Miss  Marian 
Russell,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Miss  Amelia  Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E.  Morrill,  Mrs. 
Mahlon  D.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Amory,  Mrs. 
Frederick  L.  Ames,  Miss  Mary  S.  Ames,  Mr.  Zenas 
Crane,  Dalton,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  William 
V.  Kellen,  Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster, 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  James  Greenleaf,  Cambridge,  Mrs. 
Henry  Clark,  Worcester. 
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The  list  of  the  generous  benefactors  of  the  little 
sightless  children  does  not  end  here.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  others,  who  have  proved  their  deep  interest 
in  the  kindergarten  by  regular  and  unfailing  annual 
subscriptions  to  its  funds,  and  whose  names,  together 
with  the  amount  of  their  respective  contributions,  are 
printed  in  the  several  lists  of  acknowledgments,  which 
are  published  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

For  all  the  legacies,  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions recorded  in  these  pages,  whether  large  or  small, 
whether  reaching  thousands  of  dollars  or  limited  to 
modest  sums,  we  are  truly  and  profoundly  grateful  to 
those  who  gave  them. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  in  this  connection 
to  a  gift  of  $50,  which  was  sent  to  us  in  memory  of 
Miss  Eliza  F.  Wadsworth,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  tributes  to  a  deceased  friend  that  we 
have  ever  known.  Miss  Wadsworth  lost  her  sight 
while  she  was  studying  with  several  others  at  the  city 
hospital  to  become  a  trained  nurse.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  young  women  with  whom  she  was  work- 
ing she  was  admitted  to  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  as  a  day  scholar.  There  she  proved  to  be  a 
person  of  superior  intelligence,  of  uncommon  refine- 
ment and  of  true  nobility  of  character.  She  was 
doing  excellent  work  at  the  school  and  exerting  a 
most  wholesome  influence  over  the  girls,  when  she 
was  seized  by  a  sudden  attack  of  illness.  She  died 
at  the  city  hospital,  where  she  had  been  removed  for 
treatment.  In  grateful  appreciation  of  what  the  in- 
stitution did  for  her  durinig  the  time  that  she  was  con- 
nected with  it  and  of  the  kindness  which  she  received 
therein,  the  friends  who  were  associated  with  her  at 
the  training  school  before  she  became  blind  presented 
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the  above  named  amount  of  money  to  the   kinder- 
garten. 

Appeal  to  Annual  Subscribers. 

Heaven  is  round  us  yet, 

Where  pity's  voice  is  heard, 
'And  age  and  suffering  get 

The  kind  and  healing  word ! 

While  earth's  kind  spirits  like  true  angels  go, 

Administering  to  want  and  soothing  Woe ! 

—  Very. 

To  the  friends  of  the  little  blind  children. 

The  return  of  the  autumn,  the  season  of  harvest, 
reminds  us  of  the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  of  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  its  loyal  friends  and  generous 
benefactors.  We  thank  you  one  and  all  very  warmly  for 
the  many  gifts,  whether  of  sympathy,  time  or  money, 
which  alone  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  our  work. 
The  kindergarten  is  what  you  have  made  it ! 

But  alas  I  The  very  abundance  of  the  harvest  gives 
anxiety  to  the  farmer,  whose  bams  cannot  contain  the 
gathered  wheat !  Where  shall  he  put  the  golden  ears 
that  must  rot  on  the  ground,  if  they  are  not  promptly 
housed?  Our  condition  is  precisely  that  of  such  a 
husbandman,  for  our  work  has  so  grown  and  pros- 
pered upon  our  hands,  that  we  literally  have  no  place 
in  which  to  put  the  little  ones,  who,  like  the  wheat, 
are  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  they  are  not  garnered 
into  a  safe  storehouse ! 

We  are  glad  and  proud  of  this  development  of  the 
kindergarten*  We  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  good  work,  which  it  is  now  able  to  ac- 
complish, and  we  are  most  anxious  and  eager  to  keep 
our  gates  wide  open  to  all  who  have  a  claim  to  enter 
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them.  But  we  must  point  out  to  our  friends  and  to 
the  public  generally,  that  unless  contributions  even 
more  liberal  than  those  of  past  years  are  given,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  ftieet  the  new  demands  upon  us.  In- 
deed it  will  be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  our  work 
upon  its  present  scale,  unless  the  sad  gaps  made 
among  the  ranks  of  our  old  friends  by  death  are  filled 
by  new  volunteers.  Within  the  last  few  years  many 
of  the  original  subscribers  and  not  a  few  of  the  dis- 
tinguished benefactors  of  the  kindergarten  have  died, 
and  there  is  urgent  need  that  others  should  come  for- 
ward to  take  their  places.  Are  there  not  any  who 
are  willing  to  enroll  their  names  in  the  golden  book 
of  the  friends  and  helpers  of  the  little  blind  children  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  for  you,  descendants  of  the  old  and 
highly  honored  families  of  Boston,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  your  noble  ancestors  and  take  under  your 
protection  these  maimed  lambs  of  the  human  flock  ? 

Fate  may  fashion  their  surroundings, 
But  your  power  it  never  can  fetter. 
Oh,  let  your  generous  hand  lead  them  forth 
Into  the  land  of  happiness  and  love. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that,  having  advanced  so  far, 
we  have  no  right  to  stop  where  we  are  and  to  go  no 
farther.  We  are  in  honor  and  conscience  bound  to 
carry  out  this  undertaking,  which  has  so  far  been 
greatly  blessed  and  prospered,  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. Having  demonstrated  so  clearly  that  all  the 
world  can  see  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  kindergar- 
ten training  on  little  blind  children,  having  estab- 
lished a  school  which  meets  their  needs,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  as  no  other  does  or  can,  we  must 
extend  these  advantages  to  all  in  the  commonwealth 
who  need  them,  or  we  shall  be  unfaithful  to  our  trust. 
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viction.  Many  among  the  most  intellectual  and  cul- 
tivated people  had  a  great  admiration  for  him.  His 
prominence  and  popularity  among  the  transcenden- 
talists  and  reformers  of  New  England  attest  the 
charm  and  ascendancy  of  his  character.  For  he  was 
often  smilingly  witty.  The  keen  blade  of  his  trench- 
ant comment  cut  into  many  opponents,  though  he 
smiled  in  the  deed.  Of  Dr.  Bartol's  kindliness  of 
heart  and  generosity  of  disposition,  as  well  as  of  his 
readiness  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  little  blind  children, 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  In  April,  1887,  when 
the  first  building  of  the  kindergarten  was  finished 
arid  was  to  be  dedicated  to  its.  holy  work,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  writer  of  this  tribute  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished group  of  speakers  of  that  occasion,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Dr.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  and  to  make  a 
brief  address.  He  not  only  consented  promptly  and 
with  evident  pleasure,  but  soon  afterwards  preached 
a  most  eloquent  sermon  in  the  west  church  on 
"blindness  and  the  blind,"  making  a  most  powerful 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  institution,  sent  a  generous 
gift  of  money  to  the  kindergarten  and  never  ceased 
to  be  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  noble  life  a 
regular  annual  subscriber  to  its  fund  for  current  ex- 
penses. The  following  lines  may  be  most  appro- 
priately quoted  in  connection  with  Dr.  Bartol's  writ- 
ings :  — 

In  the  sweet  words  of  grace 
Dropped  from  his  pen,  his  power  for  good  we  trace. 
Those  words  of  truth  with  inspiration  fraught, 
Whose  deepest  meaning  was  from  heaven  caught, 
No  lapse  of  time  or  change  can  e'er  efface. 
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Mrs.  Nancy  Melville  Downer  died  at  her  resi- 
dence,  No.  151  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  1901,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Downer, 
the  friend  and  admirer  of  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  Charles  Sumner  and  Theodore  Parker. 
Her  relations  with  the  family  of  Dr.  Howe  were  most 
intimate,  and  therefore  her  interest  in  the  blind  and 
their  education  has  been  of  long  standing.  For 
several  years  she  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  endowifaent  fund  of  the  kindergarten  and  her  in- 
terest in  it  was  shared  by  other  members  of  her 
family  and  especially  by  her  daughter,  Mrs,  J.  D. 
Scudder,  under  whose  direction  a  group  of  young 
people  held  a  fair  at  Crow  Point,  Hingham,  in  aid  of 
the  little  school,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  amounted 
to  $278.39.  In  purity  of  life,  in  sweetness  of  char- 
acter  and  in  domestic  efficiency  Mrs.  Downer  could 
not  be  excelled.  She  was  great  in  her  goodness  and 
charming  in  her  simplicity  and  humility,  and  when 
we  think  of  her  benevolence  and  of  her  numerous 
acts  of  charity  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  poet's  words : 

Her  hand  and  heart  committed  those  deeds 
That  love  for  man  and  faith  in  God  beget 

A  noble  woman  of  keen  intellect,  of  earnest  and 
unselfish  purpose,  of  uncommon  goodness  and  large 
benevolence  has  been  lost  to  the  ranks  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  little  blind  children  by  the  decease  of 
Miss  Mary  M.  Dutton,  which  occurred  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Mandell,  No.  302 
Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April,  1901.  Miss  Dutton  was  a  typical  example  of 
the  well  born  and  gently  bred  ladies  of  New  England. 
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She  was  unassuming,  sympathetic,  courteous  and  re- 
fined ;  she  was  public-spirited,  conscientious  and  eager 
to  help  those  who  were  in  need  of  assistance  and  to 
be  just  to  everyone.  Her  life  was  enriched  by  many 
deeds  of  beneficence,  and  the  world  was  made  better 
by  her  dwelling  in  it.  She  inherited  the  sterling 
virtues  and  the  liberal  instincts,  which  characterized 
her  ancestors,  and  she  was  a  constant  and  intelligent 
giver  to  many  good  causes.  From  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  kindergarten  both  she  and  her 
sisters  have  been  firm  believers  in  the  holiness  of  its 
mission,  and  their  annual  subscriptions  to  its  funds 
were  a^  regular  as  the  returning  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  the  earthly  career  of  one  of  the  two  unmarried 
ladies  was  closed  some  time  ago,  the  other  continued 
to  contribute  the  same  sum  as  both  had  given  before 
for  the  benefit  of  the  little  blind  children.  The 
sudden  death  of  Miss  Dutton  came  like  a  crushing 
blow  not  only  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  whose  privi- 
lege it  was  to  enjoy  the  cordial  clasp  of  her  hand,  but 
to  many  sufferers,  whose  needs  drew  a  quick  response 
from  her  tender  and  generous  heart  and  who  feel 
since  the  departure  of  her  beautiful  spirit  as  if  their 
best  friend  had  left  them.  Those  who  knew  well  this 
saintly  woman  fully  realize  that  — 

A  whiter  soul,  a  fairer  mind, 
A  life  with  purer  course  and  aim, 
A  gentler  eye,  a  voice  more  kind 
They  may  not  look  on  earth  to  find. 

The  kindergarten  has  met  with  a  most  severe  loss 
in  the  sudden  departure  from  among  us  of  Mrs. 
A.NNE  S.  Faulkner,  widow  of  Charles  Faulkner,  who 
died  in  Magnolia  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  1901. 
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She  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  constant  con- 
tributors to  the  funds  of  the  little  school  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation  to  the  close  of  her  earthly 
journey,  and  her  memory  is  a  precious  one  in  its  his- 
tory. Both  her  name  and  that  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Fanny  M.  Faulkner,  who  is  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
spirit  of  benevolence,  which  characterized  her  parents, 
are  indelibly  and  gratefully  engraved  in  the  golden 
book  of  the  benefactors  of  the  blind  of  New  England 
and  will  be  praised  and  cherished  for  generations  to 
come.  Mrs.  Faulkner,  was  faithful  to  every  duty, 
friendly  to  the  forlorn  and  poor,  helpful  to  the  needy 
and  suffering  and  so  true  and  steadfast  in  all  social 
and  domestic  relations  that  there  is  no  one  who  knew 
her  who  would  not  invoke  a  blessing  upon  her 
memory.     To  borrow  Emerson's  words,  she  lived  — 

Considerate  to  her  kind  1     Her  love  bestowed 
Was  not  a  thing  of  fractions,  half-way  done, 
But  with  a  mellow  goodness,  like  the  sun, 
She  shone  o^er  mortal  hearts. 

The  death  of  Jonathan  French,  which  took  place 
at  his  residence  in  Marlborough  street  on  Sunday, 
the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1901,  removed  from  the  circle 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  blind  one  who  has  been  a 
warm  friend  of  the  kindergarten  and  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  its  funds.  In  this  as  well  as  in  all  other 
paths  of  beneficence  he  was  closely  followed  by  his 
devoted  daughter,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne  French,  who 
is  a  worthy  heir  of  his  virtues  and  generous  instincts. 
Mr.  French  was  a  gentleman  of  spotless  character,  of 
genial  disposition  and  of  strong  individuality.  He 
was  an  able,  thoughtful,  earnest,  public-spirited  citi- 
zen.    His  Americanism  was  unaffected  and  uncompro- 
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mising.  The  blood  that  coursed  in  his  veins  was  an 
ichor  of  patriotism.  It  would  not  let  him  entertain 
an  ideal  that  was  not  consistent  with  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  country  as  the  home  of  liberty  and  as  an 
example  of  self-government.  He  was  strictly  con- 
scientious, just  and  upright  and  free  from  narrow 
prejudices.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  floriculture 
and  horticulture.  To  meet  the  demands»of  duty  and 
tp  respond  to  the  calls  of  friendship  was  one  of  his 
principal  characteristics.  All  honor  to  his  memory. 
Mr.  French  has  been  most  kindly  favored  by  time,  if 
we  may  regard  longevity  a  blessing,  for  very  few  at- 
tain his  age  of  five  score  lacking  two  years. 

• 

Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  run 
The  bound  of  man*s  appropriate  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed  ? 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Gaffield,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Boston  on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  1900, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
deserves  to  be  added  to  the  shining  list  of  noted  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  who  have  borne  a  handsome  part  in 
the  history  of  this  city  during  the  last  half  of  the  past 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  catholic 
spirit,  one  whose  human  interests  were  many  and  va- 
rious. Wherever  sickness  and  sorrow  came,  where 
political  economy  or  social  philosophy  beckoned, 
where  science  challenged  or  practical  benevolence 
held  court,  there  Thomas  Gaffield  was  sure  to  be 
found.  In  his  years  of  vigorous  activity  he  acquired 
and  held  a  large  degree  oi.public  confidence.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
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academy  of  Houlton,  Maine,  and  later  in  Montreal 
where  she  taught  six  years.  Afterwards  she  served 
for  a  year  as  secretary  of  the  president  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege. In  1 87 1  she  came  to  Boston,  where  she  made 
her  home  until  the  end  of  her  earthly  career.  Here 
her  attention  was  called  to  the  movement,  the  further- 
ance of  which  was  destined  to  be  her  life-work.  She 
was  first  led  to  it  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  widow  of 
Horace  Mann,  but  later  her  interest  in  it  was  fostered 
and  strengthened  by  the  exhortations  of  that  saintly 
f  hampion  and  tireless  promoter  of  the  kindergarten 
system,  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  through 
whose  apostolate  and  unremitting  efforts  Froebel's 
marvellous  creation  was  planted  in  the  American  soil, 
where  it  has  taken  such  deep  root.  Miss  Garland 
began  at  once  to  study  with  Madame  Kriege,  a  native 
of  Germany  and  *a  woman  of  fine  character,  under 
whom  she  received  the  regular  kindergarten  training. 
Having  completed  her  course  in  this,  she  opened  a 
training  school  of  her  own  at  No.  98  Chestnut  street. 
One  of  Miss  Garland's  first  students  was  Miss  Rebecca 
J.  Weston,  who  became  associated  with  her  teacher 
and  labored  with  her  until  her  death  in  1895.  F^^  ^ 
score  of  years  these  ladies  conducted  a  kindergarten 
and  school,  which  was  "  one  of  the  early  strongholds 
of  the  new  education."  They  also  kept  in  perfect 
working  order  their  training  class  of  young  women, 
which  invariably  represented  the  highest  ideals  both 
in  the  selection  of  its  students  and  in  the  instruction 
given  to  them.  They  were  strong  and  uncompromis- 
ing advocates  of  the  most  thorough  preparation  and 
most  complete  equipment  of  every  one  who  aspired 
to  become  a  kindergartner,  and  they  insisted  upon 
these  points  with  a  pertinacity  that  was  unswerving. 
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No  considerations  pecuniary  or  of  any  other  kind 
could  induce  them  to  lower  their  standard  of  attain- 
ments or  to  depart  from  the  principles  that  governed 
their  establishment.  These  were  supreme  and  un- 
alterable, and  all  personal  claims,  desires  and  weak- 
nesses were  subordinated  to  them.  Thus  their  work 
was  nobly  planned  and  faithfully  performed,  and  its 
beneficent  effects  are  strikingly  reflected  in  the  un- 
selfish characters,  the  public  spirit  and  the  love  of 
humanity  together  with  the  many  social  and  moral 
graces,  which  adorn  the  lives  of  a  host  of  young  men 
and  women,  who  in  their  early  childhood  were  nurt- 
ured in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  kindness  by  these 
ladies  and  were  brought  up  under  their  elevating 
influence  or  that  of  the  many  admirable  kindergart- 
ners  whom  they  trained.  The  hospitable  spirit,  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  Miss  Garland 
and  her  partner,  actuated  them  to  receive  within  the 
circle  of  their  students  two  of  our  graduates,  whose 
sense  of  sight  was  imperfect,  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  join  their  class  and  to  go  through 
their  regular  course  of  training.  One  of  these  was 
Miss  Anna  Emilie  Poulsson,  the  author  of  the 
"finger-plays"  and  the  editor  of  the  Kindergartm 
Review,  who  has  already  won  a  most  prominent  place 
among  the  leading  kindergartners  in  America  and  of 
whose  achievements  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer  we 
have  ample  reason  to  be  proud.  When  our  kinder- 
garten was  established  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Wes- 
ton manifested  a  most  profound  interest  in  its  success, 
and  many  were  the  ways  in  which  they  endeavored 
to  raise  funds  in  its  behalf. 

Miss  Garland  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, endowed  with  a  strong   intellect,  acute   insight, 
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iron  will  and  a  warm  love  for  children.  Strict  and 
candid,  frank  and  unassuming,  keen  witted  and  merry, 
just  and  generous,  sincere  and  well-poised  always,  she 
was  dearly  beloved  and  highly  respected  by  her  stu- 
dents and  her  numerous  friends.  She  had  the  unre- 
lenting manner  of  the  Puritan  or  the  soldier  of  duty 
and  possessed  in  full  measure  the  stout  virtues  of  New 
England;  but  beneath  her  apparent  austerity  or  ha- 
bitual reserve  there  was  beating  a  tender  and  loving 
heart,  full  of  sympathy  and  of  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  In  all  matters  which  came  be- 
fore her  she  was  eager  to  obtain  the  exact  facts  and 
the  absolute  truth  —  nothing  less  than  the  most  irrefu- 
table proof, —  and  this  tendency  of  hers  had  the  re- 
sult of  imparting  faith,  security  and  positive  con- 
fidence in  the  fitness  of  those  who  were  unreservedly 
recommended  by  her.  Miss  Garland  was  a  worthy 
disciplfe  of  Froebel  and  a  most  admirable  coworker 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  She  gave  herself  in 
generous  devotion  to  all  that  makds  for  rational  edu- 
cation, for  progress  and  for  righteousness,  and  her  life 
is  a  perfect  illustration  and  a  glorious  example  — 

Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity, 
Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose,  ' 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard,  whose  death  occurred  in 
her  residence,  No.  251  Newbury  street,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  April  last,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  her  age,  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  loveliest  women 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  in  a 
typical  Boston  home,  the  influence  of  which  was  to 
her  like   sound   seed   sown   in  a  strong  and   fertile 
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ground.  It  germinated,  blossomed  and  ripened  into 
a  rich  fruition.  Like  her  mother  she  became  a  most 
saintly  woman.  There  was  something  singularly 
charming,  benignant,  gentle  and  refined  in  her  char- 
acter  and  manner,  which  enlisted  sympathy  and  in- 
spired confidence.  In  her  eyes,  there  was  a  look  of 
sweet  and  innocent  candor,  which  gave  a  child-like 
appearance  and  extraordinary  attraction  to  her  face. 
From  early  youth  she  consecrated  herself  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  continued  to  serve  it  to  the  end  of 
her  days  with  exemplary  unselfishness  and  uncom- 
mon energy.  Many  were  the  societies  and  humane 
enterprises  which  she  aided  with  money  and  personal 
service.  Among  these  was  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  to  which,  in  addition  to  having  been  a  regular 
annual  contributor,  she  left  a  legacy  of  $300  by  her 
will.  Bent  upon  doing  good.  Miss  Goddard  did  not 
confine  her  zeal  and  her  ministrations  to  a  narrow 
channel.  She  gave  intelligent  consideration  and  ear- 
nest attention  to  a  variety  of  interests, —  philanthropic, 
educational,  political,  sociological,  religious.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  yearly  income,  she  was  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  her  own  ease  and  welfare  and  found 
great  delight  in  giving  liberally  wherever  she  saw  fit 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Indeed,  she  made  it  a  practice 
to  go  about  and  seek  out  cases  of  poverty  and  des- 
titution, often  taking  the  last  dollar  her  pocket-book 
contained  to  supply  the  needs  and  alleviate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  and  then  returning  home  to  refill 
the  purse,  which  was  always  open  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  She  never  hesitated  to  carry  in  per- 
son large  bundles  of  clothing  or  other  necessities  and 
has  been  known  frequently  to  leave  her  house,  laden 
with  pails  of  soup  or  baskets  of  provisions  for  some  des- 
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olat?e  home  where  these  comforts  were  sorely  needed* 
In  her  many  charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises 
she  was  associated  with  her  sister,  Rebecca  A.  Goddard, 
and  her  brother,  Thomas  A.  Goddard,  both  of  whom 
cooperated  heartily  with  her  in  her  numerous  bene- 
factions. Intellectually  she  was  keenly  alive  to  cur- 
rent events,  and  for  years  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Boston  Commonwealth.  In  her  religious  asso- 
ciations, she  was  a  follower  and  strong  supporter  of 
Theodore  Parker,  and  after  his  death  a  friend  of  his 
successors  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Parker  memorial  hall. 
The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  the  minister  of  the 
church  of  the  disciples,  who  conducted  her  funeral, 
paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  her  blessed  memory.  Miss 
Goddard's  unselfish  life  and  benevolent  works  were  a 
most  beneficial  lesson  to  those  with  whom  she  came 
in  daily  contact.  So  well  were  recognized  the  rare 
qualities,  which  adorned  her  character,  that  her  life- 
long friend,  Mrs.  Edna  Dow  Cheney,  called  her  affec- 
tionately "  Saint  Matilda ; "  and  if  any  human  being 
ever  deserved  to  be  canonized,  it  was  this  ministering 
angel  of  charity,  who  spent  the  whole  of  her  life  in 
doing  good  and  in  rendering  the  world  better  than 
she  found  it.  For  her  unostentatious  but  efficient 
service  in  all  causes  her  judgment  approved,  for  her 
conscientious  performance  of  her  duty  towards  her 
fellow-beings,  for  her  unceasing  devotion  to  the  high- 
est and  best  in  life,  and  for  her  modesty  and  purity, 
her  sincerity  and  her  self-abnegation,  and  indeed  for 
every  virtue  which  gives  to  womanhood  strength  and 
grace.  Miss  Matilda  Goddard  will  be  cherished  in 
memory  as  one  of  those  ideal  women,  whose  influence 
and  example  will  always  remain  a  noble  inspiration 
and  whom  to  know  was  to  love  and  honor. 
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So  from  the  grave  she  still  may  speak, 
Still  help  the  sorrowing  world  to  bless, 

Still  live,  though  dead,  and  swell  the  tide 
Of  human  hope  and  happiness. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  William  Hooper, 
which  occurred  in  Waverley  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  June  last,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  another  valued 
friend  of  the  little  blind  children.  Like  Mrs.  Francis 
C.  Foster,  the  late  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell,  Mrs.  James 
Greenleaf  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  F.  Woodman,  he  was  one 
of  the  unfailing  and  most  generous  regular  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  for  support  of  the  kindergarten, 
which  is  raised  in  Cambridge  every  year  through  the 
loving  care  and  unremitting  eflforts  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  the  noble  and  large-hearted  granddaughter  of 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins.  Mr.  Hooper  was  quite 
apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  cast  in  an  antique  mould.  Like  a  Greek, 
of  the  olden  time,  he  dealt  at  first  hand  with  men  and 
things.  Hellenic  was  also  his  passionate  and  sincere 
love  for  the  beautiful.  He  united  in  equal  measure 
the  ideal,  the  aesthetic,  the  poetical  and  the  spiritual 
with  the  soundest  common  sense.  Born  in  the 
purple  of  Boston  society  and  culture,  he  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  leading  citizens  of  his 
native  town  and  was  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  those  who  earnestly  follow  liberal  callings  or  pro- 
fessions. Nevertheless  he  considered  nothing  human 
alien  to  himself.  He  was  unfailingly  courteous  to  all 
persons.  He  bestowed  kindness  with  an  exquisite 
tact,  which  made  the  receiver  feel  that  it  was  he  him- 
self who  was  conferring  the  favor.  He  was  calm  and 
undemonstrative ;  but  beneath  his  quiet  manner  there 
lay  an  intensity  of  temperament,  which  he  had  so  well 
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in  hand  that  few  suspected  its  existence.  Outwardly, 
he  was  a  representative  of  his  time,  a  Bostonian  of 
the  familiar  type.  Inwardly  he  was  a  man  of  world- 
wide sympathy  and  keen  sensibility  to  spiritual 
things.  His  nature  was  well-fitted  for  the  highest 
duties,  and  yet  he  was  glad  indeed  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  humblest  tasks,  if  only  he  might  serve  his 
friends  and  humanity.  He  was  eminently  charitable, 
and  in  all  relations  of  life  his  generosity,  his  sense  of 
honor  and  his  devotion  to  duty  were  matched  by  his 
fervent  desire  to  render  help  to  those  of  his  fellow- 
men  who  were  in  need  of  his  assistance. 

He  loved  to  feel  when  sinks  the  sun 
That  there  is  something  he  had  done 
For  which  the  world  is  better. 

Miss  Rebecca  S.  Melvin  died  at  her  residence, 
Hotel  Brunswick,  in  Boston  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
May,  1 90 1.  She  was  the  embodiment  of  goodness, 
benevolence  and  consecration  to  duty.  She  possessed 
all  the  qualities  of  strength  and  loveliness,  of  graciousr 
ness  and  holiness  which  are  characteristics  of  her  sex. 
Her  quiet,  simple  way,  her  unostentatious  manner, 
her  readiness  to  assist  any  deserving  cause,  and  the 
splendid  look  of  her  eyes  and  face,  all  made  her  a 
woman  to  be  constantly  missed  and  never  forgotten. 
She  lived  an  exemplary  life,  and  her  loss  is  mourned 
by  a  large  number  of  people.  Miss  Melvin  has  been 
for  years  an  active  and  generous  friend  of  the  kinder- 
garten and,  in  disposing  of  her  worldly  possessions 
by  will,  she  made  it  a  residuary  legatee  of  one-eighth 
of  her  estate.  The  little  sightless  children  and  those 
who  are  wholly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  their 
cause  will  always  cherish  and  bless  the  memory  of 
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The  death  of  the  widow  of  Edward  Pickering,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Pickering,  'which  occurred  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Mt  Vernon  street,  Boston,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  May  last,  has  taken  from  the  community  a 
woman  widely  respected  for  her  numerous  virtues 
and  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  has 
robbed  the  kindergarten  of  one  of  its  most  sincere 
friends  and  most  constant  contributors  to  its  funds. 
She  was  of  sound  old  Puritan  stock,  full  of  good 
works  and  scrupulously  upright,  just  and  merciful. 
Her  sweet  disposition,  her  unassuming  manners  and 
her  kindly  sympathy  and  gentle  courtesy  endeared 
her  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  her  influence.  In  describing  her 
characteristics  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  to  say  that  she  verily  was  — 

Patience,  abnegation  of  self  and  devotion  to  others. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Georgiana  Crowninshield 
Saltonstall,  which  took  place  at  her  home  in  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January, 
1 90 1,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  the  little  sight- 
less children.  She  was  one  of  the  typical  women  of 
Boston, —  liberal,  benevolent,  gentle,  gracious,  sympa- 
thetic. Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  charity  and 
following  the  promptings  of  her  heart,  she  performed 
many  deeds  of  kindness  and  generosity  in  a  quiet 
manner  and  filled  her  life  with  earnest  endeavor  and 
with  perfect  trust.  Like  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
Henry  Saltonstall,  she  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  support  of  the  kindergarten  and  always  ready  to 
give  assistance  to  the  needy  and  afflicted  members  of 
the  human  family.  She  was  noted  for  her  love  of 
justice  and  for  the  unfailing  kindliness  of  her  dis- 
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Her  eyes  were  anointed  to  see 

The  beautiful  and  true, 
And  her  hands  seemed  ever  ready 

All  blessed  deeds  to  do. 

From  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Watson  of  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  have  been  among  its  best  friends  and  have 
taken  a  profound  interest  in  its  prosperity.  They 
have  contributed  liberally  to  its  endowment  fund,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  have  implanted  and  cultivated 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
with  the  tiny  victims  of  one  of  the  severest  of  physi- 
cal calamities.  Acccompanied  by  their  mother,  the 
four  children, —  Thomas,  Helen,  Ralph  and  Esther, — 
called  at  the  kindergarten,  when  they  were  very 
young,  and  saw  our  little  pupils  and  what  was  done 
to  rescue  them  from  the  bondage  of  their  infirmity. 
Their  visit  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds 
and  touched  their  feelings,  and,  a  few  years  later  when 
they  learned  that  the  little  institution  was  in  need  of 
funds,  they  immediately  proposed  to  save  what  money 
belonged  to  them  and  give  it  to  the  little  sightless 
children.  Their  father  encouraged  them  in  their  re- 
solve by  promising  to  add  to  their  contribution  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  they  might  raise,  and  a 
good  sum  was  sent"  to  us  by  them.  T4ius,  these  dear 
children  were  baptized  during  the  tender  years  of 
their  lives  in  the  spirit  of  active  philanthropy  and 
were  brought  up  not  to  think  wholly  of  themselves 
and  to  care  solely  for  their  personal .  comforts  and 
pleasures,  but  to  be  unselfish,  generous,  public-spir- 
ited,  benevolent  and  helpful  to  those  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  affliction  is  heavily  laid.  It  is  always  a 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  us  when  we  see  young  people 
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growing  up  in  the  right  way  and  fitting  themselves  to 
be  of  service  to  their*  fellow-men.  We  consider  them 
as  the  coming  ministers  of  mercy  and  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  hope  and  promise  for  the  future  welfare 
of  society.  Our  hearts  were  bowed  with  grief  when 
we  received  the  sad  news  last  August  that  Ralph, 
the  second  son  of  Mr.  Watson,  had  been  ruthlessly 
cut  down,  like  a  flower  in  the  fulness  of  its  bloom,  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  the  grim  reaper.  Or,  to  borrow  a 
more  appropriate  expression  from  Shakespeare, — 

Death  lies  on  him  like  an  untimely  frost 
,  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Our  warmest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  parents  of 
the  dear  boy  in  their  mournful  bereavement,  and  we 
use  no  formal  phrase  in  saying  that  we  share  their 
sorrow  most  sincerely.  In  memory  of  her  beloved 
son,  Mrs.  Watson  has  sent  to  the  kindergarten  all 
his  savings  from  gifts,  and  small  earnings,  amounting 
to  $237.92.  This  sum  will  be  entered  in  the  list  of 
permanent  funds  with  the  name  of  Ralph  attached  to 
it,  and  it  will  be  kept  there '  as  his  memorial  for  all 
time  to  come. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maria  Gill  Wilson,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Mr.  William  R.  Wilson  of  Boston, 
which  occurred  in  Nahant  on  Sunday,  the  second  of 
June,  1 901,  a  generous  woman  has  been  taken  from 
us,  whose  sympathy  with  the  little  blind  children  was 
evinced  in  a  most  substantial  manner  and  whom  no 
one  could  know  without  realizing  her  sweet  disposi- 
tion, her  charitable  temperament,  her  native  goodness 
and  her  self-abnegation.  As  daughter,  sister,  wife 
and  friend  she  performed  her  duty  well,  never  sparing 
herself  in  her  devotion  to  her  parents  and  younger 
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sisters.  She  was  noted  for  her  unfailing  kindness, 
for  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels  and  for  her  unosten- 
tatious benevolence:  for  her  faithfulness  in  every 
relation  of  life  and  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
she  bore  her  illness  of  more  than  five  years'  duration 
and  the  enforced  idleness  so  foreign  to  her  tempera^ 
ment.  Hers  was  a  nature  **true  to  the  kindred 
points  of  heaven  and  home."  She  lived  so  nobly  that 
when  she  was  summoned  to  join  the  innumerable 
caravan,  which  riioves  to  a  mysterious  realm,  she  was 
ready  and  sustained  and  soothed  — 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approached  her  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Again  the  axe  has  been  laid  at  the  root  of  a  stately 
tree,  and  a  choice  cedar  in  Lebanon  has  fallen  in  all 
its  beauty,  grace  and  strength.  The  ex-governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  died  at  his 
home.  No.  173  Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  December,  1900,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years.  The  decease  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Bos- 
ton was  a  terrible  blow  to  his  family  and  friends  and 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  He 
was  an  admirable  example  of  the  man  who  employs 
to  the  full  his  education,  his  ability  and  his  renown 
in  Ae  service  of  the  public,  displaying  that  robust 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  community,  which  charac- 
terized his  ancestry  and  the  survival  of  which  is  the 
most  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  of  our  institu- 
tions. He  was  of  a  type  of  character  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  the  peerless  personification,  simple  and 
modest,  quiet  and  conservative,  but  capable  of  great 
energy  when  need  was.     In  dignity,  in  courtesy,  in 
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should  long  have  served  as  a  model  for  our  young 
men. 

What  ?     Could  not  death,  with  unsunned  wings,  forbear 

Across  his  brow  its  icy  breath  to  sweep  ? 

Why  should  he  lie  in  such  majestic  sleep 
Whose  feet  were  set  earth's  highest  peaks  to  dare  ? 

The  kindergarten  lost  another  valued  friend  in  the 
person  of  Benjamin  Edward  Woolf,  who  died  in  his 
residence,  No.  169  West  Brookline  street,  Boston,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  February,  1901.  He  was  born  in 
London,  England,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February, 
1836,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  three  years 
later.  He  was  of  Jewish  ancestry.  He  possessed  a 
rare  native  capacity  which  he  had  cultivated  by  wide 
reading.  As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  developed  an 
artistic  talent  and  an  intellectual  strength  and  ver- 
satility rarely  surpassed.  He  was  a  natural  musician, 
playing  easily  upon  several  instruments,  and  had  a 
share  of  knowledge  of  almost  every  subject.  He  had 
long  been  distinguished  for  his  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  for  the  unhesitating  expression  of  his 
opinions.  When  the  kindergarten  was  opened  in 
May,  1887,  his  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  beneficence  of  its  work 
and  the  urgency  of  its  needs  that  he  lent  to  it  from 
time  to  time  the  aid  of  his  forceful  and  scholarly  pen- 
Several  powerful  and  touching  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  infant  institution,  written  by  him,  were  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Eventing  Gazette^  in 
the  editorial  department  of  which  his  was  the  ruling 
spirit.  In  thinking  of  Mr.  Woolf  s  voluntary  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  of  the  quiet  way  in 
which  he  rendered  it,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
best  and  noblest  features  of  his  life  were  — 

His  nameless,  unnumbered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  love. 
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assistance  found  their  way  to  his  heart  and  purse  and 
a  substantial  response  was  given  quietly  and  without 
ostentation.  He  was  strongly  averse  to  show  and 
publicity  of  any  kind. 

Noiseless  as  light  that  melts  the  darkness  is, 

He  wrought  as  duty  led  and  honor  bid. 
No  trumpet  heralds  victories  like  his, 

The  unselfish  worker  in  his  work  is  hid. 

All  these  departed  friends  and  great  benefactors  of 
the  little  blind  children  were  persons  who  by  gen- 
erous deeds  and  a  long  life  of  integrity  and  usefulness 
had  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow 
men  in  a  marked  degree.  Their  high  and  well  mer- 
ited standing  in  the  community  in  which  they  lived 
and  died,  their  large-heartedness  and  active  benevo- 
lence, their  deep  interest  in  the  unfortunate  and  least 
favored  members  of  the  human  family,  all  these  ren- 
dered their  connection  with  the  kindergarten  of  espe- 
cial advantage  to  its  progress  and  to  the  efficiency  of 
its  ministrations.  They  gave  freely  and  without  stint 
of  their  means  and  of  their  influence  to  secure  the 
development  and  promote  the  well-being  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls  committed  to  our  care.  May  the  de- 
scendants of  these  remarkable  men  and  women  fill 
worthily  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  decease  of 
their  distinguished  ancestors  and  may  they  imbibe 
their  philanthropic  spirit  and  continue  to  perform  in 
the  best  possible  manner  the  educational  and  humane 
work,  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Boston  and  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 1 

Man  can  invent  nothing  holier  than  humanity. 
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successful  completion  of  their  models.  On  all  sides 
were  healthful  life  and  fruitful  industry. 

Everywhere  the  work  was  proceeding  along  its 
accustomed  lines,  impressing  the  visitors  with  the 
fact  that  this  was  no  mere  show,  without  relation  to 
every-day  life,  but  was  simply  one  period  of  the  daily 
programme,  lifted  out  of  its  ordinary  setting  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten. 
Everything  spoke  of  growth  and  development  and 
the  proper  training  of  childish  activities,  while  so 
agreeable  and  interesting  were  their  tasks  that  not 
one  iota  of  happiness  or  of  naturalness  was  lost, —  a 
happiness  which  could  be  theirs  nowhere  in  the  world 
save  in  this  beautiful  garden  of  childhood. 

At  3.30  o'clock,  both  the  guests  and  the  little  hosts 
and  hostesses  of  the  occasion  were  gathered  in  the 
hall  where  the  exercises  arranged  for  the  afternoon 
took  place.  The  following  programme  was  rendered 
by  the  children :  — 

Song,  Morning  Imfitaiion, 

By  the  Boys  and  Girls. 
'  Flute  Solo,  Theme  and  variations, 

John  Wetherell. 
Song,  Sleep  little  Baby  of  Mine, 

Ludge  Jean. 
Recitation,  The  Alder  by  the  River, 

Three  Kindergarten  Boys. 
Pianoforte  Solo,  Scherzo  in  F, 

Edward  Ray; 
Song,  The  Lambs, 

Five  Kindergarten  Boys. 
Quartette  for  Violins  and  Pianoforte. 

Four  Kindergarten  Boys. 
Song,  The  Voices  of  Spring, 

The  Kindergarten  Boys. 
Songs  and  Recitations,  The  Coming  of  Spring, 

By  the  Girls. 
Mazurka.     By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 


Veazie 


Weber. 


Dennee. 


Mrs.  Thaxter. 


Kullak. 


Roeske. 


Weiss. 


Labbett 
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Their  happy  voices  and  sunny  faces  added  to  the 
blithesomeness  of  their  songs  and  recitations,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  performance  upon  pianoforte,  vio- 
lin or  flute  proved  that  a  good  foundation  in  musical 
knowledge  had  been  laid,  while  to  their  hearers  it 
brought  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  here  was  one 
art,  which  offered  perfect  pleasure  to  these  little  ones^ 
without  reminding  them  of  their  deprivation. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
delightful  address  of  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  in  the  following  words :  — 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  honored  with  a  friendly  invitation  to 
dine  at  one  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I 
met  a  company  of  distinguished  men.  Among  these  there  were 
presidents  and  professors  of  colleges  and  universities,  ministers 
of  different  denominations,  editors  of  newspapers,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, bankers,  financiers  and  merchants  of  every  description. 
The  occasion  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  the  provision  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  physical  man  was  more  than  ample ;  it  was  sump- 
tuous. When  the  material  part  of  the  banquet  was  over,  there 
followed  a  luxurious  feast  of  reason.  The  speakers  were  nu- 
merous and  vied  with  one  another  in  the  display  of  eloquence  and 
in  learning ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remarks  made  by 
one  of  them  on  the  subject  of  racial  traits,  the  general  tone  of 
the  addresses  was  that  of  commercialism  and  industrialism. 
They  treated  of  the  material  and  natural  resources  of  the  domain 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  expansion  of  business,  of  the  open- 
ing of  new  markets  for  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  products 
of  the  country  and  of  the  funds  that  are  needed  for  colleges  and 
polytechnic  schools  to  give  to  young  men  a  practical  scientific 
education,  which  will  enable  them  to  become  mining  engineers, 
metallurgists,  electricians,  manufacturers,  clerks,  brokers,  wealth- 
gatherers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  unanimity  of  views  and 
ideas  concerning  these  subjects,  a  clear  understanding  and  uni- 
form exposition  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  times.     In  this  harmonious  chorus  of 
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praise  and  supplication  for  material  blessings  there  was  but  a 
single  jarring  voice.  Only  one  of  the  orators  of  the  evening 
struck  a  keynote  entirely  different  from  those  which  had  been 
already  sounded.  He  rose  far  above  the  summits  of  commercial- 
ism and  urged  the  importance  of  maintaining  high  social  and 
moral  ideals  in  the  community.  He  spoke  fervently  of  the  com- 
manding duties  of  a  citizen,  of  his  obligations  to  his  fellow-men, 
of  his  earnest  cooperation  in  all  movements  relating  to  the  reform 
and  purification  of  the  political  and  civic  organism,  of  the  active 
part  which  he  must  take  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools, 
and  of  the  personal  service  which  he  must  render  whenever  it  is 
needed.  These  remarks  came  with  peculiar  freshness  to  me  and 
elicited  my  cordial  appreciation  and  sincere  admiration  of  their 
author.  When  he  had  finished  speaking  I  said  to  myself,  "  here 
is  a  man  of  heart  and  of  deep  feeling,  who  ought  to  be  asked 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  little  blind  children  at  some  public 
gathering."  There  and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call  upon 
him  at  the  very  first  opportunity  that  might  present  itself.  I  car- 
ried out  this  decision,  and  as  the  result  I  have  the  privilege  and 
the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Rev.  Edward  Cummings. 

The  announcement  of  the  name  of  the  speaker  was 
received  with  earnest  applause.  When  this  had  died 
away  Mr.  Cummings  spoke  as  follows :  — 

ADDRESS   BY   RSV.    XDWARD   CUMMINGS. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  hear  all  this 
entertainment  But  I  am  under  almost  more  obligation  for  the 
entertainment  given  me  before  I  came  into  this  room ;  although  I 
have  enjoyed  everything  very  much^  and  wondered  a  great  deal 
that  you  were  able  to  do  so  well.  I  went  first  to  another  room 
where  some  girls  were  reading ;  and  one  of  the  things  they  read 
about  after  I  went  in  was  a  kind  of  fairy  bridal  party,  which  some 
insect  had  on  one  occasion.  Perhaps  some  of  you  girls  remember 
about  that.  And  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  you  had  in 
those  wonderful  printed  books  of  yours  another  story  that  I  used 
to  have  when  I  was  a  child.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  in  your 
books  the  story  about  the  enchanted  princess  —  the  princess  who 
did  something  she  was  told  she  must  not  do ;  whereupon  she  fell 
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and  everything  else  waking  up  out  of  the  long  sleep  of  winter. 
And  I  rather  think  that  the  earth  is  like  the  enchanted  princess. 
The  earth  has  been  asleep,  not  a  hundred  years,  but  about  a  hun- 
dred days.  And  then  this  warm  sun,  this  beautiful  prince  comes 
and  kisses  her;  and  she  wakes;  and  you  have  the  fragrant 
fk>wers  and  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

Just  recall  how  it  all  happened.  Last  autumn  everything  was 
going  along  out  of  doors  just  as  nicely  as  could  be ;  —  beautiful 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  fragrant  flowers  and  beautiful  colors 
everywhere.  And  there  were  lots  of  beautiful  creatures  running 
round  in  the  grass.  Those  frogs  you  were  talking  about  were 
singing;  and  there  were  flies  and  bats,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
Then  suddenly  along  came  Jack  Frost, —  and  touched  them ;  and 
they  all  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a  hundred  days.  The  flowers  just 
bowed  down  their  heads  and  went  off  to  sleep;  and  the  fruits 
stopped  growing  and  went  to  sleep;  and  the  grasshoppers  —  I 
don't  know  what  they  did  do  —  they  hopped  off  to  other  parts  — 
and  went  where  it  was  warmer,  and  disappeared.  You  can  re- 
member how  it  was  in  the  winter ;  how  after  they  fell  asleep,  the 
snow  came  to  spread  a  beautiful  white  cloak  to  cover  them  all  up 
warm.  Then  after  a  hundred  days,  along  came  the  beautiful 
prince  in  the  spring  time ;  and  he  kissed  the  earth ;  and  she  woke 
from  her  sleep.  The  flowers  bloomed  with  all  their  fragrance,  and 
the  birds  began  again  to  sing, —  only  I  think  they  sing  better  now 
than  they  did  last  autumn ;  and  the  trees  began  to  bud  again. 
Now  the  beautiful  world  is  awake  again.  Every  day  you  may  go 
out,  and  find  more  and  more  birds  singing,  and  plants  growing, 
and  new  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  flowers ;  —  all  perfectly  happy, 
just  as  they  used  to  be. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  explain  fairy 
stories ;  but  I  always  had  a  fancy  that  it  was  this  hundred  days 
sleep  of  winter  that  they  were  telling  about  in  that  old  fairy 
story ;  and  that  the  princess,  the  enchanted  and  beautiful  sleeping 
princess  was  the  earth. 

But  I  had  another  reason  for  telling  you  this.  For  this  fairy 
story  describes  the  work  that  the  teachers  and  all  the  other  people 
who  help  us,  and  love  us,  and  work  for  us,  do  for  our  minds. 
You  see  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  that  sleep  in  one's  mind, — 
all  kinds  of  seeds  of  ideas  that  might  grow  into  kind  words  and 
loving  deeds  if  they  are  only  wakened  into  life.     That  is  precisely 
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stead  we  would  place  the  little  blind  children  who  now 
wait  in  their  homes,  only  too  often  neglected  and  for- 
lorn, for  a  chance  to  share  this  happy  life.  In  appear- 
ance the  difference  may  not  be  striking,  save  that  the 
smiles  are  quite  wanting  and  that  dull  apathy  takes  the 
place  of  alertness  and  eager  effort.  But  where  now  is 
the  merry  song  ?  Ah,  these  little  ones  are  more  ac- 
customed to  harsh  and  unlovely  tones,  and  how  then 
should  they  know  any  childish  songs  ?  Let  us  set  them 
to  the  fascinating  work  of  clay-modelling.  But  the 
inert  little  hands  can  not  even  grasp  tightly  the  clay, 
and  knowing  naught  of  leaf  or  flower,  of  bird  or  nest, 
how  can  they  shape  things  they  never  saw  ?  Shall  we 
interest  them  by  a  story  ?  They  will  not  understand 
it.  Their  untrained  little  minds  cannot  follow  your 
meaning ;  your  allusions  are  lost  upon  them ;  your  sim- 
plest words  transcend  their  experience.  This  is  in- 
deed the  starting-point  of  training,  the  initial  step  in 
the  path  of  education.  If  this  work  can  not  be  under- 
taken at  once,  for  lack  of  accommodations,  what  an 
irreparable  loss,  what  an  unspeakable  deprivation,  it 
will  be, — what  a  crime  against  trusting  childhood  1 
Then  indeed  may  sympathy  be  wisely  given ;  but  bet- 
ter still,  and  best  of  all,  may  it  take  the  form  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  this  present  difficulty. 

The  specific  needs  of  the  little  school  were  presented 
in  the  following  plea  addressed  to  the  audience  at  the 
close  of  the  entertainment :  — 

ADDRESS    BY   MR.  ANAGNOS. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  braving  this 
inclement  weather  and  coming  out  here  to  witness  the  exercises 
of  our  little  children.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  both  for  your 
attendance  and  for  the  lively  interest  which  you  are  so  very  good 
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as  to  mamfest  in  the  kindergarten  and  its  work.  I  can  n< 
presume  to  speak  impressively  in  behalf  of  these  boys  and  girl 
because,  be  my  appeal  ever  so  strong,  it  cannot  possibly  equ: 
that  which  the  children  themselves  make  to  you.  I  have  n 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  these  little  ones,  their  recitations,  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the  pathos  of  their  conditioi 
all  go  directly  to  your  hearts  and  arouse  your  warm  interest  i 
them.  The  only  reason  for  which  I  stand  before  you  is  becaus 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  specific  need 
of  the  institution,  which  are  just  now  relentlessly  pressing  upo 
us,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  these  can  be  supplied. 

The  kindergarten  owes  its  existence  and  its  present  flourishin 
condition  to  the  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  of  th 
neighboring  towns,  and  especially  to  that  of  women  and  childrei 
They  have  been  the  most  liberal  givers  to  this  beneficent  caus 
and  its  stanchest  supporters.  When  we  look  into  the  accounts  w 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  funds,  which  have  been  raised  fo 
this  enterprise,  has  been  contributed  by  thiem.  As  this  audienc 
consists  principally  of  the  benefactors  and  helpers  of  the  cause  c 
the  blind,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  come  before  you  again  and  stat 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  very  great  perplexity. 

So  far  as  the  boys'  side  of  the  house  is  concerned,  thanks^  t 
your  generosity,  we  are  all  right.     There  we  have  two  buildings 
—  one  for  the  kindergarten  and  the  other  for  the  primary  depart 
ment.     As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  through  with  the  course  of  trainini 
pursued  in  the  former,  he  is  transferred  to  the  latter,  and  thu; 
there  is  enough  room  made  for  the  prompt  admission  of  ever 
new  applicant     This  arrangement  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  am. 
many  are  the  blessings  resulting  therefrom.     Through  it  we  art : 
enabled  to  keep  the  boys  in  this  beautiful  and  wholesome  plaa ! 
until  they  are  thirteen  or  fotirteen  years  of  age.     Thus  most  o: 
them  continue  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  kindergarten,  tci 
breathe  pure  and  fresh  air,  to  exercise  freely  on  the  extensive  anci 
well  protected  grounds,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  home-like  family 
life  and  to  be  trained  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  prin 
ciples  of  Froebel's  system  of  education.     Furthermore,  they  have: 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  grow  so  strong  physically,  mentall) 
and  morally  as  to  be  able  to  resist  all  the  temptations  and  evil 
influences,  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  when  they  are  thrown 
among  older  young  men  with  formed  habits. 
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The  case  is  entirely  different  in  the  girls'  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. Here  we  have  only  one  building,  which  is  fiUed  to  over- 
flowing. In  order  to  save  some  of  the  tiny  applicants,  whose 
condition  was  so  pitiful  as  to  demand  immediate  attention,  we 
have  been  forced  to  put  a  few  cribs  among  the  beds;  but  we 
can  crowd  in  no  more  of  these.  Hence  the  want  of  accommo- 
dations makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  receive  just  at  the 
proper  time  all  who  seek  admission.  On  account  of  lack  of  room, 
we  are  obliged  to  turn  away  a  number  of  little  girls  who  are  eager 
to  enter  the  kindergarten  and  whose  removal  from  their  present 
environment  ought  not  to  be  delayed  a  single  day.  These  stricken 
lambs  of  the  human  fold  are  just  at  the  tender  age  at  which  the 
soil  of  their  minds  and  hearts  can  be  advantageously  cultivated 
and  freed  entirely  from  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  tares  before  these 
germinate  and  take  deep  root  A  few  years  later  it  will  certainly 
be  hard  work,  perhaps  impossible  to  accomplish  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  hapless  human  beings  what  can  now  be  done  so 
easily  and  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
urgent  reasons  for  their  admission,  many  little  girls  are  left  out  in 
the  cold,  because  we  have  no  place  for  them.  They  appeal  touch- 
ingly  to  our  sense  of  compassion,  but  no  door  is  opened  to  them ; 
they  must  remain  where  they  are  regardless  of  the  woes  and  perils 
which  surround  them  and  of  the  sorrow  and  misery  which  threaten 
to  become  their  companions  for  life. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is  wholly  inexcusable. 
It  might  be  overlooked  and  allowed  to  exist  in  some  insignificant 
and  remote  part  of  the  country,  but  not  in  an  enlightened  com- 
munity, renowned  for  its  liberality.  It  must  not  be  tolerated 
much  longer.  It  must  be  rectified  at  once,  and  its  radical  cure 
can  be  effected  by  the  erection  of  a  primary  building.  We  have 
no  money  at  our  disposal  to  pay  for  this.  We  deem  it  very  un- 
wise to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  which  has  been  repeatedly  made 
to  us,  namely,  that  we  should  take  sixty-five  or  seventy  thousand 
dollars  from  the  endowment  fund  for  this  purpose.  Verily,  it 
would  be  a  suicidal  policy  to  lessen  the  permanent  sources  of  the 
income  of  the  institution  while  we  are  increasing  its  annual  cur- 
rent expenses  by  at  least  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  addi- 
tional amount  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  the  new  family 
as  soon  as  this  is  organized.  The  only  safe  and  proper  way  to 
deal  with  this  perplexing  question  is  to  raise  the  means  which  are 
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ployed  in  training  his  faculties  and  in  fostering  his 
creative  powers  and  natural  aptitudes. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Froebel's  phil- 
osophic system  of  rational  education,  seconded  by 
the  humane  and  refining  influences  that  reign  su- 
preme in  the  kindergarten,  has  done  more  for  Tom 
than  for  any  other  child 
that  has  come  to  us. 
It  has  brought  him  out 
of  the  tomb  of  awful 
darkness  and  stillness 
into  light.  It  has  awak- 
ened his  dormant  brain, 
vivified  his  languid  ener- 
gies, nurtured  his  men- 
tal functions,  cultivated 
his  imagination,  im- 
parted strength  to  his 
muscles  and  dexterity 
to  his  hands  and  engen- 
dered in  him  the  habit 
of  learning  by  doing. 
Through  its  agency  a 
marvellous   transforma- 

TOMMV  STRINGER  AS  HE  APPEARED  .  ,  , 

SHORTLY  AFTER  ARRIVING      '     "Ou  has    bccn   accom- 
iN  BOSTON.  plished.     Out  of  a  puny, 

dull,  spiritless  little  creature,  with  flabby  muscles, 
flaccid  flesh  and  elementary  animal  instincts,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  puppy,  has  been  triumphantly  evolved  a 
noble  boy  of  fine  physical  form,  endowed  with  many 
virtues  and  with  mental  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

The  likeness  of  Tom  on  this  page  represents  him 
justashe  appeared  in  April  1891.  Compare  this  with 
the  one  which  was  taken  last  year,  and  which  is  placed 
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engine,  the  locomotive  and  numerous  other  wonderful 
inventions  are  no  longer  mysteries  to  him. 

The  programme  of  the  commencement  exercises 
could  not  be  regarded  as  complete,  if  it  did  not  contain 
some  example  of  Tom's  work  during  the  preceding 
year.  These  occasions  enable  one  wHose  personal 
knowledge  of  the  boy  may  be  limited  to  this  yearly 
exhibition  to  note  the  progress,  which  he  has  exhibited 
on  each  successive  annual  appearance,  and  the  firmer 
mental  grasp  which  his  systematic  and  symmetrical 
training  has  induced.  This  year  a  great  stride  was 
perceptible  from  his  former  descriptions  of  objects, 
graphic  as  these  were,  to  the  clear  and  lucid  explana- 
tion of  some  phases  of  cause  and  effect,  which  he  pre- 
sented, fully  illustrated  by  the  use  of  apparatus,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

HOW   THE   OCEAN   DOES   ITS   SHARE   OF   THE   WORLD'S   WORK. 

The  ocean  is  one  of  our  great  helpers.  Three-fourths  of  the 
earth  is  covered  by  it  It  is  like  a  path  between  the  continents, 
and  ships  are  the  messengers  that  ride  over  it.  The  ocean's  share 
in  the  world's  work  is  to  carry  these  messengers.  If  the  ocean 
did  not  do  its  work  we  could  not  go  to  the  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  Columbus  would  not  have  found  America. 
It  can  do  its  work  because  it  has  wonderful  power,  which  floats  a 
sea-weed  or  an  ocean  steamer  upon  its  surface.  With  this  ball 
[exhibiting  it]  we  can  prove  the  ocean's  secret.  [Working  with 
apparatus?] 

1.  Let  this  cylinder  of  water  represent  the  ocean ;  this  ball,  a 
ship.  Measure  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  tube  before  the  ball 
is  placed  n  the  water,  and  markj^ 

2.  Place  the  ball  in  the  water.     We  find  it  floats. 

3.  Since  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  water  here  (in  the  cylinder)  must  be  displaced 
now  that  the  ball  is  in  the  water. 

4.  Measuring,  we  find  this  true. 

5.  To  prove  that  a  floating  body  displaces  its  own  weight  of 
water :  — 
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debt  of  gratitude  to  one  and  all  of  them  for  their 
friendliness  towards  him.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade,  and  he  is  striving  to  keep  up  with  his  class- 
mates in  every  particular  and  to  graduate  with  them. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  allow  him  to  make 
his  home  at  the  primary  department  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, instead  of  transferring  him  to  South  Boston. 
This  arrangement  will  enable  him  to  be  near  his 
school  and  to  attend  to  his  work  without  any  loss  of 

time. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  Tom's  devoted  teacher  and 

beloved  friend,  is  inseparable  from  him.  She  accom- 
panies him  everywhere,  sits  by  him  in  his  classroom, 
interprets  for  him,  assists  him  in  the  study  of  his 
lessons,  advises  him,  answers  all  his  questions  con- 
cerning worldly  or  spiritual  affairs  in  a  judicious 
manner  and  guides  him  in  the  pathway  of  honor  and 
goodness.  She  keeps  a  diary,  in  which  she  records 
with  great  care  his  movements,  his  doings  and  his 
sayings,  and  from  her  own  notes  she  has  compiled  an 
excellent  account  of  his  life  and  education  during  the 
past  year,  which  is  given  below :  — 

An  apt  comparison  likens  the  process  of  education  to  the 
slow  and  toilsome  ascent  of  a  spiral  stairway, —  so  much  effort 
that  seems  but  repetition  and  yet  a  constant  progress.  This 
simile  affords  the  briefest  possible  record  of  Tom's  work  and 
development  during  the  past  year.  No  startling  changes  or 
significant  events  can  be  chronicled  of  these  twelve  months, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  Tom  has  made  advancement,  that  the 
unseen  forces  have  wrought  upon  his  mind  no  less  than 
upon  his  body.  Like  the  average  normal  boy,  far  removed 
from  the  wonderful  or  miraculous,  Tom  has  developed  simply 
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Tom's  token  of  responsiveness  was  the  question  :  "  How  big 
an  anchor  did  it  take  to  moor  the  Mayflower  ? "  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  word  or  expression  once  comprehended  is  not 
forgotten  and  is  often  unexpectedly  used.  Asked  to  suggest 
a  suitable  name  for  a  ship,  he  at  once  gave  "The  Ocean 
Eagle/'  a  phrase  treasured  from  the  poem  he  had  last 
learned. 

After  his  trip  by  boat  to  New  York,  Tom  was  anxious 
to  use  the  nautical  terms,  acquired  on  that  occasion.  While 
riding  his  wheel  one  day,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  impress  upon  his  companion  his  ability  to  furnish 
all  the  motive  power  necessary  to  propel  it.  "  Do  not  work," 
said  he  earnestly,  "you  may  be  the  pilot,  but  I  will  be  the 
engine." 

A  memorable  event  of  Tom's  life  was  a  second  visit  to 
Philadelphia  during  the  Easter  holidays.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  O.  T.  Taylor,  transportation  by  the  Fall  River  line 
was  again  furnished,  and  a  day  in  New  York  gave  opportunity 
for  a  trip  to  Central  Park  and  the  obelisk,  a  first  ride  on  the 
elevated  road,  a  visit  to  the  aquarium  and  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  buildings.  As  Tom  neared  the  top  of  one 
of  the  twenty-three-storied  structures,  he  inquired :  "  Does 
the  roof  touch  the  sky  ? " 

The  year's  work  in  history  had  prepared  Tom  for  the  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  historical  places  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  week  spent  there,  through  the  untiring 
interest  and  efforts  of  his  good  friend,  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis, 
brought  a  succession  of  varying  pleasures.  Doubtless,  Tom 
would  have  counted  as  among  the  greatest  his  afternoon  at 
the  Cramps'  shipyard.  Here  his  mechanical  bent  revelled  in 
the  construction  of  the  great  vessels ;  and  his  countless  ques- 
tions, such  as  "  how  can  the  ocean  float  such  heavy  ships  i " 
exhibited  an  interest  through  which  his  exercise  for  com- 
mencement day  was  developed. 

Through  the  medium  of  geography  and  reading  Tom  has 
travelled  delightedly  in  many  other  lands,  but  an  actual  jour- 
ney, surpassing  anything  which  he  had  ever  known  or  even 
dreamed,  was  entailed  by  his  visit  to  Buffalo  and  the  exposi- 
tion, a  veritable  sojourn  in  wonderland. 
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A  day  was  spent  at  Niagara,  and,  although  the  only 
tangible  facts  to  them  were  the  mighty  jarring  of  the  earth 
beneath  their  feet  and  the  spray  falling  on  their  faces,  they 
listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  description  given  to 
them,  and  glory  in  the  thought  that  they  have  "seen 
Niagara/' 

Perhaps  no  lesson  among ,  all  with  which  Tom  has 
struggled  during  this  year  has  been  harder  to  learn  than 
that  of  self-control,  but  he  has  manfully  made  the  effort  to 
conquer  the  quick  temper  which  is  his  inheritance.  During 
a  talk  on  this  subject  one  day,  a  simile  was  sought,  which 
would  appeal  to  Tom,  and  the  one  of  a  horse,  which  must  be 
held  in  check  lest  it  should  run  away  with  its  rider,  was 
used.  Evidently  impressed  with  the  idea,  Tom  replied,  after 
a  moment  of  deep  thought :  ''Yes,  it  might  kill  me."  Then, 
with  sudden  determination,  he  added:  '*I  must  hold  it 
tight/'  More  than  once  since  then,  when  a  flash  of  resent- 
ment threatened,  he  has  checked  it  with  the  words  :  **  No,  I 
will  hold  it  tight." 

Thus,  step  by  step,  Tom  is  gaining  the  knowledge  gleaned 
from  books  and  also  the  harder  lessons  in  the  larger  school  of 
life.  The  old,  familiar  story  of  a  chosen  people,  guided,  in 
spite  of  obstacles  innumerable,  into  a  promised  country  with 
but  the  one  command,  "go  forward/'  might  be  made  the 
parallel  of  Tom's  short  history.  In  those  early  years  of  ob- 
livion he  passed  through  his  wilderness,  and  now  have  come 
the  obstacles.  With  the  dawning  of  intelligence  he  heard 
the  words  that  bade  him,  too,  "  go  forward,"  and  his  whole 
nature  answered  in  glad  responsiveness.  Standing  now  on 
the  border  line,  with  childhood  almost  behind  him,  he  sees 
and  dreams  of  a  promised  land  before  him  and  longs  to  enter 
in  and  possess  it. 

On  his  return  from  Buffalo  Tom  went  directly  to 
Wrentham,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
in  the  family  of  his  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  William  L. 
Brown,  and  treated  as  its  youngest  member.  There 
he  spent  his  summer  vacation   in  happy  usefulness, 
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Hardly  a  day  passed  when  the  tools  were  allowed  to  re- 
main unused.  One  of  the  first  of  Tom's  undertakings  was 
the  making  of  a  small  screen  door  for  an  opening  between 
the  attic  and  shed.  The  inserting  of  a  lock  required  aid,  but 
after  the  mortise  had  been  cut,  Tom  completed  the  door  and 
hung  it,  making  the  crack  wasp  proofs  for  well  he  knew 
that  the  attic  was  a  favorite  place  for  the  wasps'  nests. 
Now  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  garret  would  be  cooled 
while  these  unpleasant  visitors  would  be  barred  out.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  attic  was  a  door  opening  into  Tom's 
sleeping  room,  and  he  liked  to  enter  his  room  by  way  of  the 
stairs  in  the  shed  rather  than  using  those  in  the  house.  The 
eleventh  of  September  was  set  as  the  proper  date  for  remov- 
ing the  screen  door  and  rehang^ng  the  "winter  one"  as 
Tom  called  it,  and  the  change  was  duly  e£Eected  on  that 
day. 

The  little  building  which  he  is  allowed  to  use  freely  was 
again  the  scene  of  many  hours  of  toil.  Some  of  the  improve- 
ments, which  he  had  considered  "  very  nice  "  last  year,  now 
seemed  crude  to  the  more  mature  mind  of  the  fifteen-year^ 
old  boy,  so  these  were  removed  or  altered  according  to  his 
later  idpas. 

Not  all  of  his  plans  were  practicable,  but  he  was  usually 
allowed  to  attempt  the  work,  since  experience  must  be  his 
best  teacher.  One  important  piece  of  carpentering  was  a 
partition  wall  in  the  already  small  space  of  his  "playhouse." 
Tom  labored  hard  and  long  to  make  it  firm  and  satisfactory, 
only  to  find  the  corner  thus  shut  ofiF  too  small  for  service. 
Nothing  daunted,  Tom  pulled  the  wall  down  and  set  about 
some  new  scheme. 

A  wooden  packing-box  was  nailed  to  the  outside  wall  and 
a  pipe  therefrom  was  led  into  the  building,  so  that,  when  the 
box  had  been  filled  with  water,  Tom  might  draw  from  this 
tank  to  wash  his  hands.  A  reserve  box  was  secured  to  the 
top  of  the  roof,  with  pulleys  arranged  for  drawing  up  the 
pails  of  water  needed  to  supply  it.  Tom  wanted  a  faucet  for 
his  pipe,  but  he  soon  contrived  a  simple  but  effective  means 
of  checking  the  flow  of  the  water  at  will.     This  was  a  cork, 
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with  a  wire  attached,  which  was  led  through  the  pipe  and 
terminated  in  a  spring,  inside  the  box. 

Tom's  plans  were  laid  for  weeks  in  advance,  but  as  school- 
time  approached  it  became  evident  that  his  calculations  were 
correct,  for  his  work  and  vacation  ended  together.  Every- 
thing about  the  little  building  was  put  in  good  order  a  short 
time  before  the  holidays  were  over,  and  Tom  brought  two 
baskets,  piled  high  with  chips,  into  the  shed,  asking 
anxiously  if  he  had  cleared  them  all  away  from  the  playhouse 
and  from  the  ground  outside. 

Tom's  time  was  not  all  spent  in  seeking  his  own  pleasure. 
He  was  often  called  upon  to  render  such  services  as  a  strong, 
willing  boy  of  his  age  is  capable  of  doing,  and  as  he  has  done 
formerly  he  housed  a  large  pile  of  wood.  Twice  he  picked  a 
pailful  of  blueberries  and  gave  them  to  a  dear  friend. 

Every  day,  for  a  time  lasting  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
two  hours,  Tom  studied,  practising  reading  or  writing  or  work- 
ing with  his  type-slate.  Sometimes  the  period  was  prolonged 
by  his  own  desire,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  correct  some  sum 
or  complete  some  other  lesson. 

Thus  he  returned  to  school  strong  in  body  and  active  in 
mind,  ready,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  to  study  hard  to  be- 
come a  wise  man." 

Briefly  but  very  accurately  the  foregoing  state- 
ments tell  the  story  of  Tom's  life  and  work  at  school 
and  at  his  summer  home  in  Wrentham  and  also  of 
his  visit  to  Buffalo  with  his  impressions  of  the 
various  features  of  the  great  fair  and  his  percep- 
tions and  sensations  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  narrative 
of  his  doings  and  experiences  during  the  past  year 
forms  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  his 
evolution  and  education. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that,  so  far  as 
achievement  of  results  is  concerned,  Tom's  record 
surpasses  that  of  all  other  persons  of  his  condition. 
It  bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  remarkable  de- 
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velopment  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  the 
steadily  growing  amiability  of  his  disposition  and  the 
constant  gaining  of  his  character  both  in  strength  and 
sweetness.  Marvellous  success  has  crowned  the  ear- 
nest efiforts,  which  have  been  put  forth  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  his  mental  faculties  and  to  raise  him  from 
the  depths  of  lethargy  to  the  higher  rounds  of  the 
ladder  of  human  intelligence.  In  saying  that  this 
wonderful  work  could  nowhere  else  be  so  well  done 
as  it  has  been  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  we  claim  no  more  credit  for  the  little 
institution  than  the  facts  in  the  case  show  to  be  its 
due.  If  the  unfortunate  child  had  not  been  received 
here,  he  would  have  been  sent  to  an  almshouse  and 
he  would  have  been  there  today,,  leading  the  miser- 
able existence  of  an  animal.  The  school  for  the  blind 
in  Pittsburgh,  which  is  not  very  far  from  his  native 
town,  was  not  able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  his  deliv- 
erance from  his  sad  condition. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  needed  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  Tom  has  been  raised  in  Boston 
and  the  neighboring  towns  among  the  friends  of  the- 
kindergarten.  The  most  prominent  contributors,  to 
whose  unfailing  generosity  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  done  is  mainly  due,  are  a  dearly  beloved  anony- 
mous friend,  who  has  cheerfully  paid  from  time  to 
time  the  amount  needed  over  and  above  the  subscrip- 
tions to  pay  his  annual  expenses  and  upon  whom  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  call  this  year  for  ;(>i9i,  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Wales,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  William  H.  Slocum,  "  A.  B.,"  Mrs.  John 
Jay  Chapman  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Lucia  A,  Dow  of 
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to  the  support  and  education  of  some  child,  who  is 
both  blind  and  deaf  and  for  whom  there  is  no  provi- 
sion made  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 

The  total  amount  of  money,  contributed   for   this 
purpose  during  the  past  year,  is  $2,356.22. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  state  that  Mrs.  William 
McCracken,  Jr.,  and  the  For  Others  circle  of  King's 
Daughters  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  have  shown 
an  active  interest  in  this  movement.  Through  the 
efforts  of  these  kind  ladies  there  was  given  last  spring 
an  excellent  musical  entertainment  for  Tom's  benefit. 
This  was  patronized  by  the  leading  people  of  the  city 
and  proved  highly  successful  both  in  a  financial  and 
in  a  social  point  of  view.  When  it  was  announced 
by  the  newspapers  that  a  good  sum  of  money  had 
been  realized  for  the  unfortunate  boy,  everybody  re- 
joiced at  the  results  of  the  concert.  The  only  unhappy 
man  in  the  community  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  school  for  the  blind,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Jacobs.  He  was  highly  displeased  with  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  society  of  benevolent  women 
in  behalf  of  an  afflicted  child  and  spoke  in  a  most  un- 
seemly way  against  it.  His  utterances,  published  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  copied  extensively  by  the 
daily  papers  of  Boston,  gave  the  impression  that  the 
trustees  of  his  institution  were  planning  to  take  Tom 
away  from  us.  This  report  created  a  fee.ling  of  un- 
easiness among  the  devoted  friends  of  the  lad,  and 
we  received  innumerable  expressions  of  deep  regret  at 
the  new  misfortune,  which  was  threatening  to  overtake 
the  poor  fellow.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  attribute 
some  seriousness  to  the  matter ;  but  soon  afterwards 
we  deemed  it  beneath  our  contempt  and  dropped  it. 
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because  we  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
statements  published  in  the  newspapers  did  not  rep- 
resent the  deliberate  thoughts  of  a  responsible  board 
of  gentlemen,  but  were  the  irresponsible  utterances  of 
an  individual,  who,  for  reasons  which  we  can  only 
guess,  did  not  hesitate  to  circulate,  through  the  public 
prints,  injurious  misstatements,  ascribing  mercenary 
motives  to  the  managers  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  and  lessen 
the  prospects  of  securing  a  reliable  source  of  income 
for  the  support  of  a  hapless  lad. 

We  seize  this  opportunity  to  state  most  emphati- 
cally that  Tom  came  to  us  not  from  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Pittsburgh  —  he  never  was  inside  of  it, — 
but  from  the  Allegheny  general  hospital.  The  ar- 
rangements for  his  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
were  made  by  the  late  William  McGreery,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  hospital,  and  by 
the  writer  of  this  account.  There  was  no  promise  nor 
agreement  of  any  kind  to  send  him  back  to  Pittsburgh ; 
nor  have  we  at  a  later  period  nor  under  any  circum- 
stances made  an  avowal  to  this  effect.  All  statements 
to  the  contrary  are  absolutely  false.  The  dear  boy  is 
perfectly  contented  and  happy  under  our  care.  He  is 
pursuing  a  regular  course  of  training  with  remarkable 
success,  and  we  mean  to  keep  him  with  us  until  he  is 
through  with  it.  We  love  him  too  well  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  share  the  fate  of  Margaret 
O.  Castor, —  a  girl  who  has  been  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  school  for  the  blind  since  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February,  1896,  and  is  still  there.  Poor 
Margaret !  Of  more  than  a  dozen  blind-deaf  children, 
who  are  being  educated  in  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  she  is  the  only  one  who,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  few  disconnected  words,  has  never  been 
taught  the  use  of  language  even  in  its  elementary 
forms. 

We  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  public  in  general 
and  to  Tom's  loyal  friends  and  benefactors  in  particu- 
lar, asking  them  for  gifts  toward  this  permanent  fund, 
as  well  as  for  a  sufficient  number  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  pay  his  current  expenses,  and  we  fervently 
hope  that  this  request  will  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
sponse. 

From  the  depths  of  the  dense  darkness  and  awful 
stillness  in  which  he  is  plunged,  the  unfortunate  boy 
is  as  incapable  of  pleading  his  own  case  in  eloquent 
words  as  he  is  of  singing  a  song  of  glee  or  a  carol  of 
joy.  His  voice  can  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  por- 
traying his  condition  or  in  presenting  his  claim  to  a 
thorough  education,  which  is  to  him  the  veritable 
bread  of  life  and  therefore  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance than  to  children  possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 
In  all  probability  he  does  not  realize  fully  the  extent 
of  his  indebtedness  to  his  benefactors,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  take  up  his  pencil  to  write  a  few  words 
to  them,  acknowledging  their  goodness  towards  him 
and  expressing  his  sentiments  of  high  appreciation 
and  of  profound  gratitude  to  them  for  what  they  have 
done  for  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  gradually  becom- 
ing conscious  oif  the  inestimable  value  of  the  aid 
which  they  bestow  upon  him,  and,  although  mutely 
and  unostentatiously  yet  touchingly  and  earnestly, — 

He  sends  a  prayer  from  his  heart's  deep  core, 
And  flings  a  plea  upwards  to  heaven's  door, 

for  their  spiritual  well-being,  as  well  as  for  their  hap- 
piness and  continued  prosperity. 
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The  kindergarten  has  now  better  prospects  before  it 
and  a  more  cheering  outlook  than  ever  before.  It  has 
thus  far  been  growing  very  steadily  and  doing  a  splen- 
did work  ijyet  the  possibilities  of  its  development  are 
by  no  means  exhausted.  Let  us  then  cultivate  its 
growth  with  care  and  earnestness,  and  — 

Wait  until  the  unseen  flower  blows ; 
Wait  till  the  jewels  hang  in  precious  fruit 


Respectfully  submitted  by 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 
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the  rescue  does  not  come  in  time,  when  a  place  to 
grow  and  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  must  be  denied 
for  lack  of  room,  that  the  sympathies  should  be 
stirred  and  the  heart  should  be  deeply  moved.  Not 
for  the  sightless  children  gathered  in  the  kinder- 
garten fold,  but  for  those  who  have  blindness  with 
mental  and  moral  starvation^  let  the  tears  flow. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Shedd  gives  the  following  account 
of  her  little  charges  and  their  progress :  — 

• 

The  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1901,  brought  to  an  end  another 
year  of  school-life  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  It  had  been 
a  period  of  much  anxiety  on  account  of  illness  and  of  irregular 
attendance  by  the  children,  but  the  work  followed  the  regular 
course  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Of  the  eighteen  children  belonging  to  the  kindergarten  classes, 
not  more  than  sixteen  gathered  at  the  morning  hour  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  while  for  some  weeks  in  the  winter  there  were 
only  eight  present  in  the  class.'  As  one  by  one  the  chairs  were 
left  vacant,  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  ex- 
pressed on  the  children's  faces,  and  many  were  the  questions 
asked  concerning  their  sick  friends.  When  the  circle  began  to 
grow  larger,  their  joy  was  delightful  to  see.  Each  returning 
playmate  was  treated  like  a  new  pupil,  and  attentions  were 
lavished  upon  her.  New  toys  were  exhibited,  new  work  or  games 
were  eagerly  explained,  the  stories  which  they  had  heard  in  her 
absence  were  re-told,  and  she  was  assisted  in  every  way  to  recover 
lost  ground. 

The  daily  work  of  the  year  followed  much  the  same  lines  as  in 
preceding  years.  The  hours  spent  in  the  class-room  were  en- 
riched by  healthful  impressions  of  outdoor  life,  gained  by  many 
walks  in  the  park  near  by.  If  one  of  the  party  had  seen  a  bird 
singing  on  a  slender  twig  or  a  squirrel  eating  his  meal  in  a  tree- 
top,  the  ejffect  on  the  others  was  as  if  each  had  been  able  to  see 
it,  too  ;  and  the  incident  was  not  lost.  In  the  morning  circle,  in 
the  games  or  at  the  table  with  gift  or  occupation  it  would  re- 
appear, to  be  embodied  in  the  children's  work.  Near  the  end 
of  the  spring  term  one  little  girl  said :  '*  I  did  not  know  there  was 
so  much  out  of  doors." 
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Satisfactory  results  have  been  attained  by  the  pupils  in  the 
music  department  during  the  past  year.  Thirteen  little  girls  have 
received  instruction  in  playing  on  the  pianoforte  and  two  on  the 
violin.  The  latter  joined  the  orchestra  during  the  winter  and 
although  their  practice  was  much  interrupted,  the  good  effects  of 
the  ensemble  playing  were  shown  in  all  their  musical  work. 

The  interest  in  music  shown  by  the  older  girls  was  most 
gratifying,  some  of  them  having  to  be  restrained  from  devoting 
too  much  time  to  that  branch  of  study. 

All  the  children  have  taken  part  in  the  daily  singing.  The 
girls  of  the  primary  class  found  a  source  of  much  pleasure  in 
several  three-part  songs  which  were  taught  to  them. '  Lessons  for 
the  training  of  the  ear  and  in  elementary  harmony  have  been 
regularly  given. 

Boys'  Section.  Kindergarten.  The  little  children 
who  come  to  the  kindergarten  are  usually  sadly  de- 
ficient in  knowledge  of  the  great  world  about  them 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  "  com- 
munion  with  her  visible  forms  "  is  impossible  to  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  for  the  most  part  within  brick 
walls.  Thus,  the  actual  instruction  in  the  school- 
room forms  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  derived  by  them 
from  the  little  school,  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  grass 
and  trees,  birds  and  bees  all  have  a  share  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  little  ones.  Miss  Ellen  Reed 
Mead  gives  the  following  account  of  the  little  boys  in 
her  charge : — 

Excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  eleven  boys 
belonging  to  the  kindergarten  class,  both  with  the  gifts  and  in  the 
occupations,  in  spite  of  the  illness  which  proved  so  serious  a  hin- 
derance.  The  three  little  new  pupils,  who  joined  us  after  the  spring 
recess,  proved  to  be  interesting  and  interested  children  who  have 
made  remarkable  progress  during  their  short  stay. 

Nature  and  all  God's  wonderful  works  appeal  deeply  to  these 
little  ones,  and  fresh  delights  are  discovered  by  them  on  each  of 
the  daily  walks.     One  day,  while  visiting  the  park,  one  child  cried : 
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"  O,  please  wait  a  minute.  What  is  it  ?  Listen !  "  It  was  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  little  boy  stood  wrapt,  trying  to  distin- 
guish the  topes  in  the  music.  Many  times  during  the  walk  we 
were  begged  to  stop  and  listen.  Sometimes  the  children  bring 
home  insects  and  enjoy  feeling  the  motion  of  these  within  the  en- 
closure of  their  hollowed  hands. 

The  work  among  these  children  is  most  interesting  and  full 
of  possibilities,  for,  although  they  have  not  eyes,  yet  they  see.* 
This  pleasant  school-home  admits  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
great  injunction  —  "  come,  let  us  live  with  the  children." 

Primary  Class.  The  successful  completion  of  the 
kindergarten  work  brings  the  children  naturally  to 
this  higher  class,  through  which  the  transition  stage 
is  so  easily  passed  that  they  fail  to  realize  that  more 
of  play  and  less  of  work  has  been  exchanged  for  less 
of  play  and  more  of  work.  Miss  L.  Henrietta 
Stratton  speaks  as  follows  of  the  children's  prog- 
ress :  — 

The  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  primary  class  of  1901  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  preceding  years.  Although  the  work 
has  been  so  interrupted  by  illness  that  the  results  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  yet  some  compensation  for  this 
is  found  in  the  individual  attention,  which  could  be  given  to  those 
who  were  able  to  continue  their  school-work. 

The  tasks  of  writing  and  reading  have  been  very  creditably 
performed.  A  child  who  learns  to  read  at  the  age  of  seven  years 
becoines  a  more  rapid  reader  than  one  who  does  not  have  such 
an  opportunity  until  he  is  twelve.  The  latter  never  becomes  so 
proficient  and  does  not  care  for  reading  as  the  younger  boy  does. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  the  boy  who  has  musical  talent  makes  a 
better  reader  and  speller  than  the  lad  who  has  none. 

The  work  of  modelling  in  clay  has  done  more  than  any  other 
feature  of  this  department  to  prove  that  the  blind  pupil  under- 
stands the  lesson.  The  question  is  often  asked  :  *'  How  do  you 
know  that  this  child  comprehends  what  you  are  explaining  to 
him  ? "  The  best  answer  to  this  is  the  completed  model.  An 
ear  of  corn,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  pear  or  an  apple,  well  moulded 
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by  the  hands  of  a  child,  after  the  object  has  been  jezplained  to 
him,  shows  that  he  has  grasped  the  correct  idea  of  form  and  size 
through  the  sense  of  feeling.  Clay  is  also  the  medium  for  a  study 
of  the  contour  of  the  land,  since  it  is  more  pliable  than  sand  and 
keeps  its  shape  better. 

Our  walks  in  the  open  air  have  been  instructive  as  well  as 
pleasant  to  the  children,  for  they  have  learned  how  the  park 
roads  are  made,  have  listened  to  the  different  bird-notes  and 
have  noted  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  several  varieties  of 
trees. 

They  are  so  happy  and  grateful  for  any  little  favor  shown  to 
them  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  their  lives  as  joyous  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  in  later  years  their  memories  of  school-life  may  be 
most  pleasant  ones, —  especially  those  of  their  kindergarten  days. 

Music  Department.  The  happiness  of  every  heart 
in  the  child-garden  finds  fullest  expression  in  the 
songs,  which  break  forth  from  the  children's  throats 
and  in  the  melodies  evoked  from  instruments  by  their 
tiny  fingers.  Of  this  delightful  occupation  the  teacher, 
Miss  Eleanor  Maud  Hamilton,  speaks  as  follows :  — 

The  work  in  music  has  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  the 
Fletcher  musical  simplex  method^  as  in  previous  years.  A  class  of 
five  pupils,  the  average  age  of  whom  was  seven  years,  began  the 
study  at  the  opening  of  the  school-year.  At  its  close  they  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte ; 
they  could  read  the  notes  of  both  staves,  could  distinguish  dif- 
ferent rhythms  and  could  count  simple  ones  from  dictation.  Four 
of  them  had  learned  the  Braille  musical  notation. 

The  older  classes  began  to  build  upon  the  foundation  already 
laid  by  this  method,  by  studying  more  difficult  music.  In  har- 
mony they  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  history  of  music 
and  the  training  of  the  ear  have  formed  important  adjuncts  to 
the  practical  work. 

Two  boys  received  instruction  on  the  violin  and  became  greatly 
interested  in  that  instrument.  A  third  began  the  study  of  the 
cornet  but  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it  on  account  of  illness. 

In  spite  of  the  interruptions  through  sickness,  a  marked  im- 
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provement  in  almost  every  case  may  be  noted  as  a  result  of  the 
year's  work. 

Department  of  Manual  Training.  This  most 
important  branch  of  the  instruction  and  training, 
afforded  to  our  little  boys  and  girls  by  the  kinder- 
garten, has  been  carried  on  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  with  a  full  recognition  of  its  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  childish  mind.  Here  is  Miss  Laura 
A.  Brown's  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  :  — 

In  spite  of  the  serious  drawbacks  through  sickness,  the  record 
of  the  year's  work  shows  progress  in  this  department.  Eighty- 
five  pieces  of  work  were  completed  by  the  nineteen  little  boys 
under  instruction,  while  the  thirty-one  little  girls  knitted  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  pieces  of  work.  A  good  report  may 
also  be  made  of  the  advance  in  sewing.  Some  of  the  boys  in 
the  primary  building,  who  had  entered  too  late  to  receive  in- 
struction in  this  branch,  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  to  knit.  A 
class  was  formed  for  their  benefit,  which  met  as  often  as  was 
permitted  by  their  other  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
little  hands-  of  both  boys  and  girls  were  often  busily  employed  in 
knitting  or  sewing  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Work  of  the  Primary  Department. 

With  the  promotion  from  the  kindergarten  building 
to  the  next  higher  grade,  the  primary  department,  the 
boys  feel  themselves  to  be  leaving  behind  them  child- 
ish things,  and  with  a  new  earnestness  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  conquest  of  their  daily  tasks.  These 
must  necessarily  entail  some  patient  plodding  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  knowledge,  although  their  labor 
is  lightened  by  the  delights,  which  music  and  studies 
from  nature  afford  them,  and  by  the  dawning  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  all  things,  even  those  involving 
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tiresome  drudgery,  are  related  and  will  one  day  blend 
together  into  a  perfect  whole.  A  satisfactory  record 
is  given  of  the  work  of  this  department,  which  showed 
fruition  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  transference  of 
five  boys  to  a  more  advanced  grade  of  work  at  South 
Boston.  Their  places  did  not  remain  vacant  for  six 
little  boys  were  promoted  to  this  department  from  the 
kindergarten  building. 

Classes  in  the  common  branches  of  study.  Excellent 
results  are  the  outcome  of  the  natural  methods  used 
in  giving  these  boys  a  start  on  the  road  to  learning. 
The  benefits  of  these  are  found  in  the  alert  minds  of 
the  pupils,  in  their  spirit  of  investigation  and  in  the 
logical  sequence  of  their  thoughts.  Miss  Bertha  G. 
Hopkins,  the  principal  teacher  in  this  department,  thus 
speaks  of  the  year's  work :  — 

The  twenty  boys  belonging  to  this  department  were  divided 
into  four  classes,  in  each  of  which  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished was  fully  equal  to  that  of  preceding  years  and  even,  in 
some  directions,  slightly  in  advance  of  it 

The  chief  aim  has  been  not  only  to  give  the  boys  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  common  subjects,  but  also  to  afford  them  a 
mental  and  moral  training  which  shall  furnish  a  foundation  for 
growth  in  wisdom  and  strength  of  character. 

Music  Department.  The  study  of  music  is  eagerly 
undertaken  by  these  boys  who  find  in  the  "  concord 
of  sweet  sounds  "  as  in  no  other  art  a  satisfaction  of 
their  aesthetic  craving.  They  gladly  set  themselves 
to  the  diligent  practice,  which  the  mastery  of  an  in- 
strument demands  and  which  has  been  so  happily 
arranged  for  young  students  by  Miss  Fletcher's  musu 
cal  simplex  system.  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker  has  thus 
summarized  the  work  of  her  pupils  in  music :  — 
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During  the  past  year  eleven  boys  have  had  lessons  in  playing 
on  the  pianoforte,  one  on  the  violin,  one  on  the  flute,  one  on  the 
oboe,  two  on  the  clarinet  and  .three  on  brass  instruments.  All 
have  evinced  interest,  and  progress  has  been  made  by  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  Musical  notation  has  been  taught  by  the  use  of 
the  models  belonging  to  the  Fletcher  mtisical  simplex  system^  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  training  of  our  boys. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  simple  harmony  and  the  training 
of  the  ear.  A  daily  class  in  singing  has  been  held,  in  which,  in 
connection  with  vocal  culture,  simple  two-part  songs  were  taught. 

Most  of  the  hoys  were  old  enough  to  realize  the  advantages 
afforded  them  and  seemed  to  appreciate  these. 

Department  of  Manual  Training.  Wood  sloyd 
IS  the  medium  employed  in  the  education  of  these 
boys,  to  foster  manual  dexterity,  while  at  the  same 
time  concentration  of  mind,  prompt  decision  and 
independence  of  action  are  inculcated.  The  boys 
find  great  pleasure  in^  completing  the  series  of  models 
in  due  course,  exhibiting  with  pride  those  they  have 
made  and  planning  happily  for  the  future  use  of  their 
skill  in  this  direction.  Miss  Martha  E.  Hall  has 
presented  the  following  report  of  this  work :  — 

The  progress  of  the  twenty  boys  who  received  instruction  in 
sloyd  varied  fully  as  much  as  in  previous  years,  but  a  further 
advance  may  be  noted,  since  third-year  work  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  among  our  pupils. 

The  independence  developed  by  the  boys  in  the  highest  class 
was  very  gratifying.  Two  of  them  had  some  experience  in 
gluing  two  kinds  of  wood  together, —  a  work  requiring  much 
patient  care  in  planing  the  pieces  true  so  as  to  secure  tight 
joints.  One  boy  became  discouraged  and  wished  to  omit  that 
model ;  but,  after  his  perseverance  had  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  give  it  up. 

Some  of  the  little  boys,  who  had  recently  entered  from  the 
kindergarten,  were  not  well  fitted  physically  for  the  work,  and 
therefore  advanced  slowly. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  showed  so  much  interest  in  the 
course  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach  them. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


To  the  many  friends,  who  hold  the  little  blind  children  in 
tender  remembrance  and  who  contribute  so  largely  to  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  we  beg  to  express  our  heartfelt  thanks 
and  to  record  here  the  benefactions,  which  they  have 
bestowed  upon  the  inmates  of  the  kindergarten  during  the 
past  year. 

Several  of  our  pupils,  whose  removal  to  the  children's  hospital 
in  Huntington  avenue  was  made  imperative  by  severe  illness, 
were  most  kindly  received  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  officers, 
physicians  and  employes  of  that  institution.  We  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  these  favors,  which  have  been  given  to  us  free  of  charge,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  charity. 

One  of  our  little  boys  was  greatly  benefited  through  the  gener- 
ous interest  of  Miss  Helen  W.  Aubin,  who  arranged  for  him  to 
pass  two  months  at  the  Children's  Island  Sanitarium  in  Marble- 
head,  while  another  was  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Rev.  M.  R. 
Deming  to  spend  several  weeks  of  convalescence  at  the  boys' 
-home  in  Sharon. 

A  delightful  concert  was  given  at  the  hall  of  the  kindergarten 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Hospital  Music  Fund,"  through  Dr. 
John  Dixwell,  and  it  afforded  very  great  pleasure  to  the  children, 
as  did  also  the  flowers  which  were  presented  to  them. 

Flowers  were  also  sent  to  the  kindergarten  from  the  "  Herford 
Club "  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday 
each  child  was  remembered  by  the  gift  of  a  plant  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Mr.  John  M.  Rodocanachi  has  remembered  the  children  with 
a  generous  supply  of  figs  and  dates,  and  they  appreciate  these 
annual  gifts  most  heartily  and  bless  the  giver. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  most  gratefully  received  from 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Slocum  and  Mrs.  Gill,  both  of  Jamaica  Plain,  from 
Mrs.  George  Miller  of  North  Chester,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Allen  of  Long- 
meadow  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray  of  Boston. 
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The  children  were  made  very  happy  by  gifts  of  ice-cream  :  i 
Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  Mrs.  K  Preble  Motley  and  Mrs.  C 
Morgan,  and  by  confectionery  from   Miss  M.  J.  McDonal 
Brookline  and,  at  Christmas  time,  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Curtis.    *!  ; 
were  donated  for  the  children's  pleasure  by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  I  ! 
of  Boston. 

An  unknown  friend  supplied  the  means  for  a  feast  of  st  i 
berries  in  June.  Money  has  also  been  received  from  Mrs.  J 
Kirkham  of  Springfield,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens  of  Marlborough  i 
Miss  Mary  C.  Learned  who  gave  twenty  dollars  for  the  benef  : 
the  little  school.  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies  again  added  to  I 
children's  happiness  by  donating  ten  dollars  for  Christmas  gif  i 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens  also  sent  clothing  for  the  children,  b<  i 
tiful  supplies  of  which  and  of  household  linen  have  come  f  i 
the  •*  Ninety-nine  Sewing  Circle,"  through  Miss  Mary  S.  Hoa; 
from  Mrs.  Maurice  Stevens  of  Brookline,  Miss  Alice  Russel 
Cambridge,  Miss  Atwood  of  Chelsea,  and  the  "  Neediewom; 
Friend  Society  "  of  Boston. 

The  work  of  the  'classes  in  knitting  was  greatly  assisted  I  \ 
gift  of  yarn  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Whitney,  of  Whitney's  Linen  Ston  . 

A  music  box,  presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Connolly  of  Jamj 
Plain,  became  a  source  of  infinite   pleasure  to  the   little  b< 
Two  musical  instruments  were  added  to  the  equipment  of  I 
school  through  the  generous  action  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Sea  i 
lin's  school  in  Boston. 

A  stuffed  owl  from  Miss  Alice  M.  Lane  and  a  plaster  c 
of  the  head  of  the  young  Augustus  from  Miss  L.  Henri< 
Stratton  were  valuable  accessions  for  the  objective  teaching 
the  children. 

The  library  has  been  further  enriched  by  welcome  gifts 
books  from  Mrs.  S.  B.  Jackson,  from  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  v' 
gzve/o/fy  Good  TimeSyiioxxi  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ballon  of  Detroit  v 
sent  A  Wonder  Book  and  from  Miss  L.  Henrietta  Stratton  v 
added  Rollo  in  Paris  and  Beautiful  Joe  to  our  collection. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Briggs  of  Newtonville  kindly  gave  a  year's  subsci 
tion  to  Little  Folks,  and  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record  and  Jama 
Plain  News  have  been  sent  regularly  to  the  school  through  il 
kindness  of  their  publishers. 


LIST  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


Abbott,  Edna  May. 
Anderson,  Elizabeth. 
Barabesic,  Lucy. 
Boland,  Annie. 
Brannick,  Elizabeth. 
Brayman,  Edith  I. 
Burns,  Nellie. 
Clark,  Helen  F. 
Curran,  Mary  I. 
DriscoU,  Margaret. 
Finnegan,  Alice. 
Fisk,  Mattie  £.  L. 
Flaudo,  Rena. 
Flynn,  Marie  £. 
Foss,  Jessie  K 
Goldrick,  Sophie  E. 
Groodale,  Elcina  A. 
Gray,  Nettie  C. 
Guild,  Bertha  H. 
Hamilton,  Annie  A. 
Holbrook,  Carrie  F. 
Hussey,  Lilla  B. 
Knap,  Mary  G. 
McGill,  Marie. 
Miller,  Gladys. 
Miller,  Margaret. 
Miller,  Mildred  H. 
Minahan,  Annie  E. 
Noonan,  Marion  L. 
Parcher,  Flora  M. 
Perella,  Julia. 
Randall,  Helen  I. 
Smith,  Elena. 


Walsh,  Annie. 
Watts,  Kate. 
Adler,  Morris. 
Anderson,  Adolf  A. 
Bardsley,  William  £. 
Bates,  Harold  W. 
Bixby,  Charles  A. 
Blood,  Howard  Wf 
Casey,  Frank  A. 
Corliss,  William  A. 
Cotton,  Chesley  L. 
Crandall,  Daniel  L. 
Curran,  Edward. 
Curran,  John. 
Ellis,  John  W. 
Farley,  Charles. 
Gibson,  Leon  S. 
Gosselin,  Arthur. 
Goyette,  Arthur. 
Graham,  William. 
Hamlett,  Clarence  S.  . 
Hart,  D.  Frank. 
Hawkins,  A.  Collins. 
Holbrook,  William  F. 
Jean,  Ludge. 
Jordan,  John  W. 
Kettlewell,  Gabriel. 
Marshall,  Joseph. 
McDonough,  William. 
McQueeney,  William. 
Musante,  Anthony. 
Nelson,  Charles  S. 
Pepper,  John  F. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

For  the  Year  ending  August  31, 1901. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  September  i,  1900, $25,89^.61 

Legacies  :  — 

Benjamin  Sweetzer, 2,000.00 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Downes, 11,799.68 

Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden, 3,000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright, 1,000.00 

Thompson  Baxter 20aoo 

Miss  Mary  W.  Wiley, 150.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware 500.00 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps, 2,000.00 

Gifts  :  — 

Fund  in  memory  of  Ralph  Watson, 237.92 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund  (additional),     ....  900.00 

Endowment  fund, $51681.31  ) 

Endowment  fund,  through  Ladies*  Auxiliary                     \  7)369.31 

Society 1,688.00) 

Annual  subscriptions  through  Ladies*  Auxiliary  Society, .  7*031.63 

Donations  for  girls*  primary  building, 1,085.00 

Board  and  tuition, 7,900.71 

Rents,  .    .' 1,082.12 

Income  from  investments, 16,929.37 

$89,084.35 

Expenses. 

Maintenance, $21,587.10 

Expense  on  houses  let 494.80 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 168.97 

Taxes  and  annuity,  Jackson  estate,  Wachusett  street,  .    .        630.59 

Excavating,  etc., 693.55 

Invested, 23,00000 

$46,575.01 

Balance  September  i,  190 1, 42*509.34 

$89,084.35 


PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund $13,000.00 

Nancy  Bartlett  fund, 500.00 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 90,000.00 

Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruft  fund, 6,000.00                                                 , 

Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Edmands  fund 5,000.00                                                 1 

Eugenia  F.  Farnham  fund 1,015.00 

Albert  Qlover  fund, 1,000.00 

Moses  Kimball  fund, 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund, 26,000.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fund, 8,500.00 

Amount  carried  forward y $152,0x5.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $152,015.00 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund 500.00 

Mrs.  Qeorge  W.  Wales  fund, 10,000.00 

Ralph  Watson  fund, 237.92 

Legacies: — 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew, ,   5,000.00 

Mrs.  l&leanor  J.  W.  Baker 2.500.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker 9,000.00 

Sydney  Bartlett, 10,000.00 

Thompson  Baxter, 2oaoo 

Robert  C.  Billings, 10,000.00 

Samuel  A.  Borden, 4,250.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford, 100.00 

John  W.  Carter, 500.00 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 5,000.00 

Qeorge  E.  Downes, 3,000.00 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Downes, 11,799.68 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  D wight 4,000.00 

Mary  B.  Emmons, 1,000.00 

John  Foster, 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Qay 7»93ioo 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Qifford, 5.000.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  HaU, 3,000.00 

Mrs,  Olive  E.  Hayden, 3,000.00 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert, 700.00 

Elisha  T.  Loring, 5,000.00 

Augustus  D.  Manson 8,134.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh, 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Perkins, 10^000.00 

Bdward  D.  Peters, 500.00 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps 2,000.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Pickman 1,000.00 

Francis  S.  Pratt, 100.00 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe, 500.00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch, 10,000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  Salisbury, 200.00 

Joseph  Scholfield, 3,000.00 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Seymour, 5,000.00 

Benjamin  Sweetzer, 2,000.00 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer, 10^000.00 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike, 5,900.00 

Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Tolman, 500.00 

Royal  W.  Turner, 24,082.00 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner, 7»57400 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware, 4,000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright, 1,00000 

Mary  H.  Watson, 100.00 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney, 100.00 

Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder 500.00 

Miss  Mary  W.  Wiley, 150.00 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 5,000.00 

Almira  F.  Winslow, J06.80 

Transcript  ten-dollar  fund, 59666.95 

Funds  from  other  donations, 61,564.05 

1427,7 1 2.< 
Real  estate  subject  to  annuity, 8,5oo.< 

Cash  in  the  treasury, 42*509.; 

Land,  buildings,  and  personal  property  in  use  of  the  kindergarten, 

Jamaica  rlain, 258,382.< 

$737ii03.: 


KINDERGARTEN   ENDOWMENT  FUND. 
List  of  Contributors 

From  August  31,  1900,  to  September  i,  1901. 

A  friend,  through  Miss  Hamilton, $1.00 

Ahl,  Mrs.  Daniel, 25.00 

Allan,  Mrs.  Bryce, 25.00 

All  Souls'  Sunday-school  of  Roxbury, 25.00 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Larz,  Brookline, 100.00 

Bacon,  Mrs.  F.  £., 10.00 

Bissell,  H.,  West  Medford, 15.00 

Blake,  Dehon, .  5.00 

Brett,  Miss  Anna  K.,  Avon, 20.00 

Brewster,  Miss  Sarah  C, 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  N., 10.00 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews, 20.00 

Bullard,  Miss  Katherine  £., 15.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Francis, 10.00 

Caldwell,  Miss  A.  £., 2.00 

Channing,  Miss  Eva, i.oo 

Children  of  Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Sweetser's  kindergarten  at 

West  Newton, 5.00 

Children  of  the  primary  class  in  the  Sunday-school  of 

Harvard  Church,  Brookline, 5.00 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Channing, 5.00 

Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 10.00 

Codman,  Edward  W., 5.00 

Downer,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Dorchester  (since  died),      .     .  50.00 

Draper,  Mrs.  George  A., 50.00 

Drew,  Frank,  Worcester, 2.50 

Ellis,  George  H., 7S'00 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Henry, 3.00 

Employes  of  the  Boston  Ice  Company, 50.00 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L., 10.00 

Farnham,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 1,000.00 

Friend,  H.  H.  F., 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,664.50 
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Amount  brought  forward, $1,664.50 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Thomas, 3.00 

Haven,  Miss  Rebecca,  Philadelphia, 2.00 

Hemenway,  Miss  Clara, 20.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  James  Henry, 5.00 

Hunnewell,  F.  W., 100.00 

larchy  Club  of  the  Milton  High  School, 1.50 

In  memory  of  William  Leonard  Benedict,  Jr.,    .     .     .  50.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews,    ....  100.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Eliza  F.  Wadsworth, 50.00 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Vogel, 10.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Westwood, 8.00 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W., 50.00 

Knapp,  George  B., 25.00 

Lee,  Elliot  C, 125.00 

Lend-a-hand  Society  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 

Worcester, 5.00 

Lombard,  the  Misses, 10.00 

Lord,  John,  Methuen, 50.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 1,000.00 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  Isabel  Harris,  Providence,  R.I.,  ...  5.00 

M.  M.  D., 100.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold, 100.00 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 25.00 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler, 25.00 

Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C, 25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie, 40.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Sarah  H., 10.00 

Otis,  Mrs.  William  C, ^     .     .  20.00 

Parkman,  George  F., 500.00 

Parsons,  Miss  Georgiana, 10.00 

Peabody,  the  Misses,  Cambridge, 50.00 

Peabody,  F.  H., ....  100.00 

Pennies  given  by  some  children, 3.00 

Peyraud,  Mdlle.  Rosalie  J., 5.00 

Pierce,  Wallace  L., 100.00 

Primary  Department,  First   Congregational   Sunday- 
school,  Cambridge, 17.10 

Amount  carried  foru^ard, $4,414.10 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 

Primary  Department  of  the  Union  Church  Sunday- 
school  of  We)rmouth  and  Braintree, 

Proceeds  of  fair  given  by  the  young  folks  of  Crow 
Point,  Hingham,  through  Mrs.  J.  D.  Scudder,    .     . 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Cambridge  by  Evelyn  Bolles, 
Josephine  Dorr,  H.  Elizabeth  Ellis,  Mary  Gardner, 
Marion  Kavanaugh,  Edith  Rogers,  Ethel  Rogers, 
Lucy  Rogers,  Winifred  Rogers  and  Emily  Sibley,    . 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Perkins  Institution,  February  22d, 

Raymond,  Master  Fairfield  Eager,  ........ 

Roby,  Mrs.  Cynthia  C, 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B., 

Rogers,  Miss  Catharine  L 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  F., 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett 

Sargent,  Joseph, 

Schmidt,  Arthur  P., 

S.  £.  A., « 

Seabury,  the  Misses,  New  Bedford 

Sears,  Mrs.  F.  R.^ 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Otis,  Brookline, 

Sohier,  the  Misses, 

Story,  Mrs.  G.  O., 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  .     .     .     . 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  .     . 

Toffey,  Mrs.  Annie  S., 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C,  ^ilton, 

Walnut  avenue  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Roxbury 

Welch,  Charles  A., 

Wetherbee,  Mrs.  John  *F., 

White,  C.  J., 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary.  Roxbury  ($10  annual). .     .     . 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge,      ....... 

Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  J.,    ........     . 

Williams,  Miss, 

Williams,  Miss  Ruth, 

Young,  Charles  L.  (since  died), 


$4,414.10 

14.00 
278-39 


40.72 

113.92 

5.00 

5.00 
10.00 
15.00 

3.00 
15.00 
25.00 
10.00 

1. 00 
25.00 
20.00 

5.00 
50.00 

2.00 
87.18 

3.00 
10.00 
10.00 

3,00 
50.00 

1. 00 

25.00 

210.00 

10.00 

5.00 

15.00 

100.00 

100.00 


$5»68i.3i 
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GIRLS'  PRIMARY  BUILDING  FUND. 

Anonymous  friend  from  Roxbury, 

"Aunt  Mary," 

Bartol,  Miss  Mary, 

Batchelder,  Miss  Isabel, 

Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S., 

Chandler,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Cambridge, 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Darius,  Newton  Highlands, 

Coffin,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Brookline, 

Constantinides,  M.  M., ] 

Curtis,  Miss  Isabella  P., ] 

Drummond,  Mrs.  E.  A., 

Famam,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  Haven, 2 

Friend  C, ic 

"  From  a  friend," 1,5 

From  a  lady  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph, i  g 

Leeds,  Miss  Caroline  £.,  Cambridge, 

Loring,  the  Misses, 10 

Loud,  Miss  Sarah  P., 

Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 5 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C, 10 

Quincy,  Mrs.  George  H., 1 

Rotch,  Mrs.  William  J.,  New  Bedford, 2 

Russell,  Miss  Marian, 2o< 

Ward,  Miss  Ellen  M., 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge, i< 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L., io< 

$i,o8i 


CONTRIBUTIONS   FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies*  Auxiliary 

Society,  Miss  S.  E.  Lane,  treasurer, $5*7^3 

Cambridge  Branch,  through  Mrs.  £.  C.  Agassiz, 
treasurer, 655 

Amount  carried  forward^ $6,368 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $6,368.63 

Dorchester  Branch,   through    Mrs.   J.   Henry   Bean, 

treasurer, 170.00 

Lynn  Branch,  through  Mr.  L.  K.  Blood, 135.00 

Milton  Branch,  through  Mrs.  William  Wood,  treasurer,  142.00 
Worcester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Harring- 
ton, treasurer,  216.00 

if7»o3i-63 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to  peruse  the 
above  list^  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer^  No. 
S3  State  Street,  Boston^  or  to  the  Director,  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, any  omissions  or  inaccurcu:ies  which  they  may  find  in  it. 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 

m 

No.  S3  Statb  Stksxt  (Room  840X  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THOMAS  STRINGER. 

From  Seffember  i,  1900,  to  August  31,  1901. 

A.  B., $10.00 

A  friend, 3.00 

Bancroft,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hope, 2.00 

Beaumont,  Mademoiselle, i.oo 

Bristoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  2.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  J,  Conklin,  Berkeley,  Cal, 10.00 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.,  New  York,  ....  25.00 
Children   of    the   first  grade    of    Winthrop   School, 

Brookline,  through  Miss  Anna  M.  Taylor,  ...  i.oo 
Children  of    Miss   Clark's   private    kindergarten   at 

Northampton, 1.60 

Dow,  Miss  Lucia  A.,  Milton, 20.00 

Downes,  Mrs.  Lilla  A.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 50.00 

George,  Mrs.  A.  J., i.oo 

Heath,  Mrs.  Sarah  A., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $133.60 


\ 
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Amount  brought  forward^ ^i.     ' 

Hudson,  Miss  Mary  R., . 

Income  from    house    in    Washington,   Pa.,   through 

A.  Lieggate  and  Son, c    ^ 

Infant  class  Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  Howard  Sunday- 
school,  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston,    . i 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J., i 

Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Washington  County, 

Pa., 2    ( 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day, 2    < 

Kindergarten    at    Florence,  through    Miss    Mary   I. 

Smith, ( 

Lilly  Kindergarten  at  Florence,  through  Miss   Mar- 
garet Smith, 

Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland, 11 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 5<   1 

May,  Miss  Eleanor  G.,  trustee  of  Lydia  Maria  Child 

fund, 31  ( 

McKean,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Cambridge, 1  i 

Morse,  Mrs.  £.  Rollins  (annual), t  i 

Peyraud,  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  J.  (annual),  ....  ]  i 

Primary   department    of    Immanuel    Sunday-school, 

through  Miss  Antoinette  Clapp, ic  ( 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York, loc  : 

Sohier,  Miss  Mary  D., 25  : 

Stanton  Street   Kindergarten,  Buffalo,  through  Miss 

Ella  C.  Elder i  : 

Sunday-school  of  First  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  through  Mr.  Frank  A.  Foight,  17 

Swan,  Mr.  Robert,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert  Swan,  10. 

Sylvia,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.,  Nantucket, *  5. 

Tisdale,  Miss  Mattie,  East  Middlebury,  Vt,       ...  7. 

Wales,  Mrs.  George  W.,     .....;...     .  50. 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L., 10. 

Zakrzewska,  Dr.  Marie, 5. 

1590- 

A  friend,  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  account  of  the 

previous  year, $86.« 


PERMANENT  FUND  FOR  IHOMAS  STKINGER. 


rrivs  f*"*^  is  beutf  niscd  vrdi  tfae  distioa  imdcistaiiifiag.  ttm- 
It  is  to  be  placed  onder  the  coatnA  and  caiv  of  the  trascees  of  tbe 
Perldns  Insdtnikin  and  Massachnseas  Scbool  foe  the  BCnd.  and 
that  onh'  the  net  iacone  b  to  be  given  to  Tom  so  kx^  as  he  is  not 
prorided  for  in  an;-  other  «aj.  and  is  onaUe  to  earn  his  firing  the 
prindpal  remaining  intact  forever.  It  is  faitber  anderstood,  that, 
at  bisde:ath,  orvben  be  ceases  to  be  in  need  of  this  assistance,  tbe 
income  of  this  fnnd  is  to  be  applied  to  the  suppuit  and  edivatioa 
of  SOUK  cfaild  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf  and  for  whom  tbere  is  no 
pnTvision  made  either  by  tbe  State  or  by  private  indiridoats.] 

A.  B. 

Afriend, 

BalLou,  Mrs.  A.  A^  Detroit,  Mich^  . 
Children  of  Mrs.  Moore's  dass  in  Sonday- 

school    of     First     Methodist     Protestant 

Church,  Httsburgh.  Pa^     .     .    . 
Conant,  Miss  Grace  W..  Wellesley  Hills,  . 
Eckersley,    Mr.    James.   Pbttsborgh,   > 
collection  from  Tom's  boy-friends: 

A  friend,  London,  England,     .    .     . 

Alnwick,  Fred.  FUttsburgfa,  N.Y.,     . 

Bandcor,  Jefferson,  Newburg.  S.Y.. 

Bradley,  Wilbur,  Newburg,  X,Y.,      . 

Clark,  LeRoix,  Rouse's  Point,  \.V„ 

Crooks,  Benjamin,  Plattsburg^  N.Y.. 

Dale,  J.  EUdns,  Plattsbuigh,  N.Y.,   . 

Dubois,  Leo,  Newburg,  N.Y 

Embler,  Warren,  Nen-burg,  N.Y., 

Gaston,  George,  New  York,  N.Y.,  *  . 

Gordon,  Sidney,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  . 

Gowrie,  William,  Newburg,  N.V., 

Graves,  Harry,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,    . 

KinoicUtt,  Hany,  Newburg,  N.Y.,    . 

Kliif-k    FranW  n     Pl^ttshnrirh    NV 


5S 


50 


75 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $38.00 

Barr,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Bartlett,.the  Misses,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Baste,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Roxbur}' 5.00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  Walter  C, 10.00 

Bennett,  Mrs.  M.  S., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  A., 10.00 

Black,  Mrs.  George  N., 50.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  W,  G.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Bowditch,  Mr.  William  I., 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Thomas  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  George  E., 5.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Joseph  S., 5.00 

Cabot,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Camith,  Mr.  Frank  H.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Cary,  Miss  Georgiana  S., 4.00 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard, 9.00 

Cheney,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Brookline, 25.00 

Chester,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Brookline  ........  2.00 

Church,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Clark,  Miss  Eleanor  J., 25.00 

Cochran,  Mrs.  A.  F., 5.00 

Collar,  Mr.  William  C,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Colitian,  Mrs.  Moses,  Lexington, 10.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Cotting,  Mrs.  C.  E., "  .     .  5.00 

Crafts,  Mrs.  James  M., 30.00 

Cram,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.,     ....  i.oo 

Crane,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Dalton, 10.00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Z.  Marshal,  Dalton, 35*oo 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Uriel  H., 10.00 

Cross,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Jr., 5.00 

Gushing,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Dabney,  Mr.  Lewis  S., 25.00 

Dabney,  Miss  Roxana  L., 3.00 

Dehon,  Miss  Cornelia, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward,       $381.00 
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Amount  brought  forwardy $876.00 

Mason,  Mrs.  £.  L.,  BrooUine, .  5.00 

Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 15.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Amelia, 50.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 5.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E., 50.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Rebecca, 5.00 

Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 5.00 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Frank  S., i.oo 

Nowell,  Mrs.  George  M., 10.00 

Peabody,  Mr.  Francis  H.,                     90.00 

Perry,  Mrs.  C.  F 2.00 

Pickering,  Mrs.  Edward  (since  died), 5.00 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Wallace  L., 10.00 

Potter,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  James  J., 5.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  J.  Pickering, 10.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Quincy, 3.00 

Rodman,  Mrs.  Alfred, 10.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  W.  A., 5.00 

Sampson,  Mr.  C.  P., 10.00 

Sargeant,  Mr.  S.  D., 10.00 

S.  E.  A., 1.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Philip  H., 10.00 

Shearer,  Mrs.  W.  L., 10.00 

Sherwin,  Mr.  Edward, 10.00 

Shumway,  Miss  Ethel  N.,  Dorchester i.oo 

Shumway,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Dorchester, i.oo 

Slocum,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain,       ....  40.00 

Spalding,  Miss  Dora  N.,    .     .- 25.00 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  Mahlon  D., 100.00 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  Brookline, 15.00 

Sprague,  Dr.  Francis  P., 10.00 

Stetson,  Mr.  Amos  W., 20.00 

Stevenson,  Miss  Annie  B.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Stowell,  Mrs.  H.  B., 3.00 

Swift,  Mrs.  E.  C, 20.00 

Tapley,  Mrs.  Anna  S., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward ^ $i»473oo 


• 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $15.00 

Adams,  Mrs.  Hannah  P., 5.00 

Adams,  Mrs.  James,  Longwood, i.oo 

Adams,  Mrs.  Waldo, 5.00 

Adams,  Mr.  Walter  B., xo.oo 

Alford,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  F.  R., 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  Thomas, 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  H., 5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Alley,  Mrs.  John  R.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Ames,  Rev.  Charles  Gordon, 10.00 

Ames,  Mrs.  Frederick  L., 50.00 

Ames,  Miss  Mary  S., •  50.00 

Amory,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 100.00 

Amory,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Anderson,  Miss  Anna  F.,  Lowell, 2.00 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  F., 5.00 

Anthony,  Mrs.  Nathan,  Brookline, i.oo 

Anthony,  Mrs.  S.  Reed, 5.00 

Appleton,  Miss  Fanny  C, 2.00 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Archer,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  H.,  Charlestown, i.oo 

Armstrong,  Mr.  George  W., 10.00 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,     .     .  ' 5.00 

Atkins,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.,  Belmont, 5.00 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  Edward,  Brookline, 10.00 

Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B., 5.00 

Ayer,  Mrs.  Monroe, 2.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Julia,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Mary  P.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Badger,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Hollis  R.,  Cambridge, 2.00 

Balch,  Miss  Elizabeth  A, 2.0Q 

Balch,  Mrs.  F.  G., 5.00 

Baldwin,  Mr.  E.  L.,  • i.oo 

Bancroft,  Mrs.  J.  C, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward ^ $373.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, ^373- 

Bangs,  Miss  Edith io.( 

Barnard,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  £.,  Dorchester, 2.< 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Amos, 2.1 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Charles  B., io.< 

Barstow,  Miss  C.  A., 5.( 

Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  H., 5.< 

Bartol,  Miss  Elizabeth  H., io.( 

Bass,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  Ifewtonville, lo.c 

Basto,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Roxbury, 3.< 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H.,      .    .     . ' 5.C 

Batcheller,  Mr.  Robert, 2.c 

Bates,  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  W., 2.c 

Batt,  Mrs.  C.  R., -5.0 

Bayley,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  .  ^ i.c 

Beal,  Mrs.  Boylston  A., 5.C 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 25.C 

Bemis,  Mrs.  A.  F., 5.C 

Bemis,  Mr.  J.  M., 5.0 

Bemis,  Mrs.  John  W., 2.0 

Berlin,  Dr.  Fanny, i.o 

Berwin,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.0 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Alanson,  Chestnut  Hill,      2.0 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  A.  O., 5.0 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  G.  T., 5.0 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  S., lo.o 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Brookline, lo.o 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Jr.,  Brookline, 5.o« 

Billings,  Mrs.  J.  B., 2.0 

Blacker,  Miss  Eliza  F.,  Allston, 5.o< 

Blackmar,  Mrs.  W.  W,, 5.o«: 

Blake,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.o( 

Blake,  Mr.  Francis  S., i5.o<: 

Blake,  Mr.  George  F., 5.o(: 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  Parkman, 5.o(: 

Blake,  Mr.  William  P., 5.o<: 

Boardman,  Miss  E.  D., 2.0c 

Boardman,  Miss  Madeleine, 2.0c 

Amount  carried  forward^ $58i.oc 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $581.00 

Boland,  Dr.  £.  S.,  South  Boston, 5.00 

Bolster,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Bond,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 10.00 

Boody,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  P.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Vincent  Y., 2.00 

Bowker,  Mrs.  W.  H., 2.00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  C.  F., t    .     .     .     .  10.00 

Bradt,  Mrs.  Julia  B., i.oo 

Bramhall,  Mrs.  William  T.,  Brookline 2.00 

Bremer,  Mrs.  J.  L., 10.00 

Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M., 5.00 

Brewer,  Miss  Lucy  S., 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Abby  C, 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Atherton  T.,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Augusta  M., 5.00 

Brown,  Mr.  C.  H.  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Brown,  Miss  Rebecca  Warren, 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  N., 5.00 

Browne,  Miss  Harriet  T., 10.00 

Bruerton,  Mrs.  James,  Maiden, 10.00 

Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  D., 2.00 

BuUard,  Mr.  Stephen, 10.00 

Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S., 10.00 

Bullens,  Miss  C.  L.,  Newton, i.oo 

BuUens,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Newton, i.oo 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Bunker,  Mr.  Alfred,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Burgess,  Mrs.  George,  Brookline, 5»oo 

Burkhardt,  Mrs.  Pauline  W.,  Brookline 10.00 

Bumham,  Mrs.  H.  D., 5.00 

Bumham,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr., 5.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  Albton,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Newton  Centre, .10.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  I.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Readville, 10.00 

Burrage,  Mrs.  J.  C,  West  Newton, 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $799<oo 
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Amount  brought  fanvard^ $969.00 

Clark,  Mr.  B.  Preston,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  B.  C.  Clark,  5.00 

Clark,  Miss  Eleanor  J., 10.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Frederick  S., 10.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  J.  J., 2.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Jx>hn  T.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Clark,  Miss  Mary, 2.00 

Clark,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Beverly, 10.00 

Clement,  Mrs.  Hazen, 5.00 

Clerk,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Cobb,  Mrs,  Francis  D., i.oo 

Cobum,  Mrs.  George  W., 25.00 

Cochrane,  Mrs.  Alexander, 5.00 

Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 10.00 

Codman,  Mrs.  J.  Amory, 5.00 

Codman,  Mr.  Robert  (since  died), 5.00 

Coffin,  Mr^.  C.  C,  Brookline, 2.00 

Coffin,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Cole,  Mr.  B.  E., 5.00 

CoUamore,  Miss, 5.00 

Conant,  Mrs.  William  M., 2.00 

Conrad,  Mrs.  David,  Brookline, 2.00 

Converse,  Mrs.  C.  C, 5.00 

Converse,  Mrs.  E.  S., 5.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Algernon, 5.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Randolph, 10.00 

Coolidge,  Mr.  John  T., 10.00 

Cordis,  Mrs.  Edward,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Corey,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Newton, 2.00 

Cotton,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Covel,  Mrs.  A.  S., ....  5.00 

Cowing,  Mrs.  Martha  Wi,  Brookline, 25.00 

Cox,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Chestnut  Hill,  ....  10.00 

Craig,  Mrs.  D.  R., 5.00 

Craigin,  Dr.  G.  A., 5.00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Aaron  M., 5.00 

Crane,  Mr.  2^nas,  Dalton, 50.00 

Crehore,  Mrs.  G.  C, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,252.00 


28o 

Amount  hvught  forward^ $1,432.00 

Denny,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 2.00 

Derby,  Mrs.  Hasket 5.00 

Dewey,  Miss  Mary  £.,  . 2.00 

Dexter,  Miss  Ebie, 2.00 

Dexter,  Miss  Rose  L., 15*00 

Dexter,  Miss  Sarah  V 10.00 

Dillaway,  Mrs.  Charles  K.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Doe,  Miss  £.  L., 5.00 

Doliber,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Brookline, 5.00 

Draper,  Dr.  F.  W., 5.00 

DriscoU,  Mrs.  Dennis,  Brookline, 2.00 

Drost,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Drummond,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  James  R.,  Brookline, '  5.00 

Dunn,  Mrs.  £.  H., 2.00 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas, i.oo 

Eager,  Mrs.  G.  H., 5.00 

Edmands,  Mr.  H.  H.  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Edmands,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Edwards,  Miss  Hannah  M., 5.00 

Edwards,  Mr.  John  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Eldredge,  Mrs.  J.  T., 10.00 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Amory, 2.00 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Caleb, i.oo 

Elms,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Elms,  Miss  Florence  G.,  Newton, i.oo 

Elms,  Mr.  James  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Elms,  Mrs.  James  C,  Newton, 2.0a 

Ely,  Mrs.  Harriet  E., 5.00 

Emerson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Brookline, i.oo 

Emerson,  Dr.  N.  W., 5.00 

Emerson,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Brookline, 3.00 

Emery,  Mrs.  Mark,  North  Anson,  Me., i.oo 

Emmons,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  2d, 20.00 

Ernst,  Mrs.  C.  W., 2.00 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  Arthur  F., 5.00 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  George  W i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $i)597*oo 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $i,8i4*oo 

Fottler,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.00 

Frank,  Mrs.  Daniel, 2.00 

Freeland,  Mr.  James  H.,  Bangor,  Me.,                    .     .  5.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  Forbes, 2.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Dean  G.,  Winthrop, 5.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Louisa  A., 2.00 

French,  Mrs.  E.  A., . 5.00 

French,  Mrs.  John  J., 5.00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  Max,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  S.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Frothingham,  Miss  £ilen, 10.00 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  L.  F., 2.00 

Fry,  Mrs.  Charles, 10.00 

Fry,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Sheridan,  New  York, 5.00 

Fuller,  Mrs.  R.  B., 5.00 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L., 5.00 

Gaston,  Mrs.  W., 5.00 

Gates,  Mr.  Gardiner  P., 5.00 

Gay,  Mrs.  Albert,  Brookline, i.oo 

Gay,  Dr.  Warren  F., 5.00 

Gilbert,  Mr.  Joseph  T., 5.00 

Gill,  Mr..  Abbott  D.,  Roxbury,  2.00 

Gill,  Mrs.  George  F i.oo 

Gillett,  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  K.  M.,  Lexington, 5.00 

Ginn,  Mr.  Edwin, 10.00 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L.,  South  Boston, 2.00 

Goodhue,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Chestnut  Hill,     ....  i.oo 

Goodwin,  Mr.  Frank, i.oo 

Gorham,  Mrs.  W.  H., 5.00 

Grandgent,  Prof.  Charles  H.,  Cambridge,     ....  5.00 

Grandgent,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.,  Cambridge, 5.00 

Grant,  Mrs.  Robert, 5.00 

Graves,  Mrs.  J.  L., 5.00 

Graves,  Mr.  J.  L., 10.00 

Gray,  Mrs.  John  Chipman, 10.00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Joseph  H., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,993.00 


« 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,157.00 

Herrick,  Miss  A.  J., i.oo 

Hersey,  Mrs.  Alfred  H., 5.00 

Hersey,  Miss  M.  T., i.oo 

Higginson,  Mrs.  F.  L., 5.00 

Higginson,  Miss  £.  C.,^  Brookline,  . 5.00 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L., 15.00 

Hill,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hill,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Hills,  Mrs.  £.  A., 5.00 

Hills,  Mrs.  S.  £.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Hoadley,  Mrs.  John  C,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Hoague,  Mrs.  I.  T.  (since  died), 2.00 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  Warren  D., 2.00 

Holbrook,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  Newton, 2.00 

Hollander,  Mrs.  Louis  P., 5.00 

Hood,  Mrs.  George  H., 5.00 

Hooper,  Miss  Adeline  D., 5.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R., 10.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  N.  L., i.oo 

Hooper,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Sr., 10.00 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 10.00 

Horton,  Mrs.  £.  A., 2.00 

Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G., 10.00 

Houston,  Mr.  James  A.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  Arabella, 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  George  D., 5.00 

Howe,  Mr.  George  £., 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Howes,  Mrs.  Osbom, 2.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  J.  C, 5.00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  £liot, 10.00 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  £., 5.00 

Hunneman,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  Roxbury,      ....  3.00 

Hunneman,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Arthur, '  10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $2,327.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,327.00 

Hunnewell,  Mr.  H.  H., 50.00 

Hunnewell,  Mr.  Walter, 10.00 

Hutchins,  the  Misses, 3.00 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F., 5.00 

Hyde,  Mrs.  J.  F.  C,  Newton  Highlands,       ....  i.oo 

Hyde,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Newton  Highlands,      ....  .50 

lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar, 10.00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  Lowell  Thayer,  ....  3.00 

Ireson,  Mrs.  S.  £., 5.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S., 20.00 

Jelly,  Dr.  George  F., 10.00 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Charles, 5.00 

Jenney,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  Weston  (since  died),      .     .     .  2.00 

Jennings,  Miss  Julia  F.,  Wellesley, i.oo 

Jewett,  Miss  Annie, 2.00 

Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Ome,  South  Berwick,  Me.,  ...  5.00 

Johnson,  Miss, 5.00 

Johnson,  Mr.  Arthur  S., *    5.00 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward, 2.00 

Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  C, 10.00 

Johnson,  Miss  Fanny  L.,  Wollaston, i.oo 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W., 2.00 

Johnson,  Mr.  Wolcott  H., 10.00 

JoUiffe,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Jones,  Mrs.  B.  M., 10.00 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M., 10.00 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jerome,  Brookline, 10.00 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Eben  D., 5.00 

Josselyn,  Mrs.  A.  S., 5.00 

Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 10.00 

Keene,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Kellen,  Mrs,  William  V., 50.00 

Kenerson,  Mr.  Austin  H.,  Roxbury,     .     .     .              .  2.00 

Renney,  Miss  £.  I., 2.00 

Kettle,  Mrs.  C.  L., i.oo 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Milton, 5.00 

Kidner,  Mrs.  Reuben, 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^  $2,616.50 
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Amount  brought forwardy $2,616.50 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P., 25.00 

Kimball,  Mr.  Edward  P.,  Maiden, 10.00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Marcus  M., 50.00 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day, 2.00 

King,  Mrs.  D.  Webster,     ....     * 2.00 

Kingsbury,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Brookline. i.oo 

Klous,  Mr.  Isaac,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Koshland,  Mrs.  Joseph, 10.00 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Grace  M., 10.00 

Lamb,  Miss  Augusta  T.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Lamb,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  Brookline i.oo 

Lamson,  Mrs.  J.  A., i.oo 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  West  Newton, .- 5.00 

Lane,  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Larkin,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Lavalle,  Mrs.  John, 5.00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Abbott, 5.00 

Lawrence,  Mr.  Charles  R.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Jamaica  Plain 2.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  George  C, 10.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  Henry,  Brookline 20.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph, 100.00 

Leeds,  Miss  Caroline  T.,  Cambridge i.oo 

Leland,  Mrs.  Mary  £., .2.00 

Levy,  Mrs.  B.,  Brookline 2.00 

Lincoln,  Miss  C.  K.  T i.oo 

Linder,  Mrs.  G., 10.00 

Lins,  Mrs.  Ferdinand,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Livermore,  Mr.  Thomas  L.,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

Locke,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Chestnut  Hill, 10.00 

Loring,  the  Misses, 30.00 

Loring,  Mr.  W.  C 25.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C, 25.00 

Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B., 5.00 

Lothrop,  Mrs.  Thornton  K 50.00 

Lothrop,  Mrs.  W.  S.  H 5.00 

Loud,  Miss  Sarah  P., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forufard^ $39069.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $3)069.50 

Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T., 10.00 

Lovett,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Lovett,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs,  Edward  J., 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Lyman,  Mr.  John  Pickering, 10.00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline, 20.00 

Mack,  Mrs.  Thomas, 5.00 

Mackintosh,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Magee,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Chelsea, 10.00 

Mallory,  Mrs.  F.  B., 2.00 

Mandell,  Mrs.  S.  P., 5.00 

Mansfield,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Maiden, 5.00 

Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland, 10.00 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Robert, 2.00 

Marshall,  Mrs.  J.  P.  C, 10.00 

Martin,  Mrs.  Alex., i.oo 

Mead,  Mrs.  S.  R., 10.00 

Means,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Means,  Mrs.  William  A., 10.00 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H., 5.00 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Merriam,  Mr.  Frank, 10.00 

Merrill,  Mrs.  J. 'Warren,  Providence,  R.I.,     ....  10*00 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Mary  £., i.oo 

Messenger,  Miss  Susan  D.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L., 25.00 

Mixter,  Miss  M.  A., i.oo 

Mixter,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 5.00 

Monroe,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Morison,  Mr.  George  B., 5.00 

Morison,  Mrs.  John  H., 5.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 5.00 

Morrill,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.,  Roxbury,      .......  5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3*306.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ #31306.50 

Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  £., 5.00 

Morris,  Mrs.  Frances  Isabel,  Westchester,  N.Y.  City,  5.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.00 

Morse,  Mr.  John  T., 5.00 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F.,  Jamaica  Plain,      .     .     .     .^  5.00 

Morss,  Mrs.  Anthony  S.,  Charlestown, 5.00 

Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 5.00 

Munroe,  Miss  Mary  F.,  Cambridge, 2.00 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Nathan,  Mrs.  Jacob,  Brookline, 2.00 

Nazro,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Roxbury, 2.00                       I 

Nazro,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Neal,  Miss  Caro  F.,  Charlestown, 5.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.,  Roxbury, 5.00                      ^ 

Newton,  Mrs.  £.  Bertram, i.oo 

Nichols,  Mrs.  £.  H.,  Brookline, a. 00 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Fred  S., 5.00 

Nichols,  Mr.  Seth,  New  York, 5.00 

Nickerson,  Mr.  Andrew, 10.00 

Nickerson,  Miss  Florence  S., i.oo 

Nickerson,  Miss  Grace  £., i.oo 

Nickerson,  Miss  Isabel  J., i.oo 

Niles,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Niles,  Mrs.  G.  £.,^ 2.00 

Norcross,  Miss  £dith  C,  Roxbury,      ....;.  i.oo 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis, 5.00 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr., 5.00 

North,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Brookline,    • 2.00 

Norton,  Mrs.  Frank  L., 5.00 

Noye,  Mrs.  W.  F i.oo 

Oliver,  Miss  Martha  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,    ....  2.00 

Osbom,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Pittsfield,  Me., 2.00                      \ 

Osbom,  Mrs.  John, 2.00 

Osgood,  Mrs.  John  Felt, 15.00 

Page,  Mrs.  Calvin  Gates, 2.00 

Paine,  Mrs.  William  D.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3)439*50 
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Amount  brought  forward y f3»439*5o 

Parker,  Mrs.  Charles  W., a.oo 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S., 5.00 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John, 20.00 

Parks,  Mrs.  John  H.,  Plymouth, i.oo 

Parsons,  the  Misses,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Pa3me,  Miss  S.  A.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

P.  B.  S., 1.00 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Anna  P., 25.00 

Peabody,  Mr.  F.  H., 10.00 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Oliver  W., 5.00 

Peabody,  Mrs.  S.  Endicott, 10.00 

Pearson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Pecker,  the  Misses  Annie  J.  and  Mary  L.,    .     .     .     .  ko.oo 

Peirce,  Mrs.  Silas,  Jr.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Peirson,  Mrs.  Charles  L;, 10.00 

Penfield,  Mrs.  James  A., 2.00 

Perry,  Mrs.  Claribel  N.,  Roxbury 5,00 

Peterson,  Mrs.  B.  D.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  F.  T., 5.00 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Jacob, 10.00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  George  H., 5.00 

Philbrick,  Mrs.  £.  S.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  T., 25.00 

Phipps,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  (since  died), 25.00 

Pickert,  Mrs.  Lehman,  Brookline, i.oo 

Pickman,  Mrs.  Dudley  L., 25.00 

Pierce,  Mr.  Phineas, 5.00 

Plumer,  Mrs.  Avery, i.oo 

Poor,  Mrs.  C.  C.  (since  died) i.oo 

Pope,  Mrs.  Albert  A., 25.00 

Pope,  Drs.  C.  A.  and  £.  F., 2.00 

Porteous,  Mrs.  John, 4.00 

Porteous,  Miss  M.  F., i.oo 

Porter,  Mrs.  A.  S., i.oo 

Porter,  Miss  Nellie  E.,  North  Anson,  Me.,    ....  i.oo 

Porter,  Mrs.  P.  G.,  Cambridgeport, i.oo 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B., 100.00 

Amount  carried  forward y $3)805.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ {3>So5.5o 

Poulsson,  Miss  Emilie, i.oo 

Poulsson,  Miss  Laura  £., i.oo 

Prager,  Mrs.  Philip, 3.00 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Elliott  W., 3.00 

Prendergast,  Mr.  James  M., 10.00 

Prescott,  Dr.  W.  H., 2.00 

Preston,  Mrs.  G.  H., 2.00 

Prince,  Mr.  C.  J., i.oo 

Proctor,  Miss  Ellen  O.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Proctor,  Mrs.  H.  H., 2.00 

Punchard,  Miss  A.  L.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  Lowell, 10.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Chicago,  111 2.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  George  H., .     .     .  10.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  H.  P 5.00 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  E.  A., i.oo 

Ranney,  Mr.  Fletcher,  .    ^ 5.00 

Ratshesky,  Mrs.  LA., 5.00 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  E., 5.00 

Raymond,  Mrs.  T.  C,  Cambridge, 5.00 

Reed,  Mrs.  William  H., 20.00 

Revere,  Mrs.  Henry,  Brookline, 2.00 

Revere,  Mrs.  Paul  J., i.oo 

Reynolds,  Mr.  Walter  H., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Miss  Florence  R., 2.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  F., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  S.  H., 5  00 

Rice,  Mr.  David,  Jamaica  Plain, ,  10.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David,  Jamaica  Plain, 15.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David  Hall,  Brookline, 2.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A., 5.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  N.  W., 5.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Quincy, 2.00 

Rich,  Mrs.  Isaac  B., i.oo 

Richards,  Miss  Alice  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $39985 -50 


'J 
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Amount  brought  foruHird, f3i9S5«5o 

Richards,  Miss  Annie  Louise, 20.00 

RichardSi  Miss  C,   .     .     .    % 5.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  C.  A., 25-00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Dexter  N.,  Brookline, .  10.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  £.  C, 2.00 

Richardson,  Miss  Eva  M.,  Somerville,  i  .00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Burlington,  Vt, 5.00 

Richardson,  Mr.  Spencer  W., 5.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Newport,  R.I.,    ....  10.00 

Ridgway,  Miss  H.  B.  (since  died), *       2.00 

Riley,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Newton, 10.00 

Ripley,  Mr.  Frederic  H., 2.00 

Robbins,  Mrs.  F.  A., i.oo 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Robinson,  Miss  H.  M., 25.00 

Robinson,  Miss  Helen  S.  (since  died), i.oo 

Roby,  Mrs.  C.  C, 10.00 

Rochford,  Master  Francis  J.,  Newton  Lower  Falls,     .  i.oo 

Rodman,  Mr.  S.  W., 10.00 

Roeth,  Mrs.  A.  G., i.oo 

Rogers,  Miss  Anna  P., 10.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Henry  M., 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C, 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  F., 3.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Susan  S.,      .     . 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B., 3.00 

Rosenbaum,  Miss  Elsa, i.oo 

Rosenbaum,  Mrs.  L., i.oo 

Ross,  Mrs.  Waldo  O., 5.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  New  Bedford 20.00 

Rotch,  Miss  Mary  R.,  New  Bedford, 5.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  T.  M., 2.00 

Rothwell,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Longwood 5.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Eliot, 2.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence,  R.I.,     ....  25.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Isaac  H.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  William  A., 10.00 

Amount  carried f Of  ward^ $4,245.50 
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Am&unt  bfxntghi  forward^ $4,245.50 

Rust,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J., 2.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  W.  A., • 10.00 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  BrookUne, 2.00 

Sabine,  Miss  Catherine,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sacker,  Miss  Amy  M.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Sacker,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Chestnut  Hill,      ....  10.00 

Sampson,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Sampson,  Miss  H.  H., i.oo 

Sampson,  Mrs.  O.  H., 5.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  £.  P.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W., 5.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  L.  M., 5.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Winthrop, 50.00 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Timothy  T., 5.00 

Scaife,  Miss  Helen, .  ' 2.00 

Schouler,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Scott,  Mrs.  William  M., 2.00 

Seamans,  Mr.  James  M.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Sears,  Mr.  Frederick  R., 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Herbert  M., 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W., 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Philip  H., 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Willard  T., 5.00 

Sever,  Miss  Emily, 5.00 

Severance,  Mrs.  Pierre  C, 5.00 

Shapleigh,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  G.  B., 5.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S., 5.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland, 10.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  George  R 2.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Henry  Russell, 10.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Shepard,  Mr.  O.  A.,  Brookline, 3.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  .Thomas  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $4,506.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $4}5o6.5o 

Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence,  R.I., 25.00 

Sherburne,  Mrs.  C.  W., 2.00 

Sherburne,  Mrs.  F.  S., 5.00 

Sherman,  Mrs.  George  M.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Shuman,  Mrs.  A 5.00 

Sigoumey,  Mr.  Henry, 10.00 

Simons,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Wellesley,    ........  2.00 

Simpkins,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Skinner,  Mrs.  William,  Holyoke, 5.00 

Slatery,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Slocum,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain,      ....  10.00 

Smith,  Miss  Anne  £.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Smith,  Mr.  Azariah, 2.00 

Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Gaston,  Jr.,  Roxbury,     ....  5.00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel, 5.00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Snow,  Mrs.  F.  K, 20.00 

Snow,  Mr.  William  G., 5.00 

Soren,  Mr.  John  H.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Sowdon,  Mr.  A.  J.  C, 10.00 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Charles, i.oo 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Stack,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Stackpole,  Miss  Roxanna, 5.00 

Stadtmiller,  Mrs.  F.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Steams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Brookline,   .     .     .  30.00 

Steams,  Mrs.  R.  H., 10.00 

Steams,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Steese,  Mrs.  Edward,  Brookline, 5.00 

Steinert,  Mrs.  Alex., 3.00 

Stetson,  Miss  Sarah  M., lo.oa 

Stevens,  Mrs.  H.  H., 5.0a 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H., 5.00 

St.  John,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Stockton,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,    .     .     .    ^ 3.00 

Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  P.,  .     .     . 5.00 

Stone,  Mrs.  Frederick, 20.00 

Amount  carried farwardy ^4*755*5^ 
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Amount  brought  forward^ I4f755*50 

Storer,  the  Misses, 4.00 

Storrow,  Mrs.  J.  J., 10.00 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Louis, 2.00 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Philip, 2.00 

Strong,  Mrs.  Alex., 10.00 

Sturgis,  Mrs.  John  H., 5.00 

Swan,  Mr.  Charles  H., 5.00 

Swan,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Dorchester, 5.00 

Swan,  Mr.  Robert,  Dorchester, 10.00 

Swann,  Mrs.  John,  Stockbridge, 10.00 

Sweetser,  Mr.  Frank  £., 5.00 

Sweetser,  Mrs.  Frank  £., 5.00 

Sweetser,  Miss  Ida  K, 10.00 

Sweetser,  Mr.  I.  Homer, 10.00 

Symonds,  Miss  Lucy  Harris, 5.00 

Taft,  Mrs.  K  W., i.oo 

Taft,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas,  North  Billerica, 25.00 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer,  Ashmont, i.oo 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A., 15*00 

Tarbell,  Mrs.  J.  P., 5.00 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Jr., 10.00 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  B., 5.00 

Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C,    .     .     . 10.00 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Lydia  W.,  Peabody, 10.00 

Thayer,  Miss  Adela  G., 10.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard, 50.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  K  C,  Keene,  N.H 10.00 

Thayer,  Miss  Harriet  L., 5.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  William  G.,  Southborough, 10.00 

Thomas,  Miss  Catharine  C, 2.00 

Thomson,  Mrs.  Arthur  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  Augustus, 5.00 

Tilton,  Mrs.  Joseph  B., 5.00 

Tilton,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Newtooville 5.00 

Topliff,  Miss  Mary  M.,       .     .     .' 2.00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Thomas  D., 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $5*05 1.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $51051.50 

Tucker,  Mrs.  James, i.oo 

Tucker,  Mrs.  J.  Alfred,  Newton, 1.00 

Tuckerxnan,  Mrs.  C.  S., 4.00 

Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Randolph, 10.00 

Tyler,  Mr.  E.  Royall, 5.00 

Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  H 5.00 

Van  Nostrand,  Mrs.  Alonzo  G., 5.00 

Vickery,  Mrs.  Herman  F., 5.00 

Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick  W., 5.00 

Vose,  Mr.  Frank  T.,  Jamaica  Plain 5.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  A.  F., 5.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Clarence  S., 10.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  O.  F., 5.00 

Wales,  Mrs.  George  W., 5.00 

Walker,  Mrs.  J.  Albert, 2.00 

Walsh,  Master  Fred.  V.  (for  1900  and  1901),    .     .     .  2.00 

Ward,  Miss  Ellen  M., 5.00 

Ward,  Mrs.  Henry  V.  (since  died), 5.00 

Ware,  Miss  Harriot,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 2.00 

Warner,  Mrs.  F.  E., 5.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  Frederick, 5.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  C.  (since  died), 10.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  William  W., 25.00 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Rufus  A., i.oo 

Wason,  Mrs.  £.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Watson,  Mrs.  C.  Herbert,  Brookline 5  00 

Watson,  Mrs.  H.  H., 2.00 

Wead,  Mrs.  Leslie  C,  Brookline, 2.00 

Webster,  Mrs.  F.  G., 5.00 

Weeks,'  Mrs.  A.  G., 10.00 

Weeks,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Jr., 5.00 

Weld,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.,  North  Chatham,  ...     .     .     .  2.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  William.  F., 20.00 

Weston,  Mrs.  H.  C, .  10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ #51267.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^      .     .     ...     .     .     ,      $5,267.50- 

Whalen,  Mrs.  J.  K,  Melrose  Highlands, i.oo 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  G.  H., i.oo 

Wheelwright,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Edward, 5.00- 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  G.  W., 10.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  J.  W., 10.00 

Whidden,  Miss  Georgia  M., 25.00 

Whipple,  Mrs.  J.  Reed, 10.00 

Whipple,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  Brookline, lo.oo- 

White,  Miss  A.  B., i.oo 

White,  Mrs.  C.  T 3.00 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Ome,  Brookline, 5.00 

White,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Brookline, 2.00 

White,  Mr.  George  A., 25.00 

White,  Miss  G.  R., i.oo 

White,  Mrs.  Jonathan  H.,  Brookline 10.00 

White,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

White,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Brookline, 25.00 

Whiteside,  Mrs.  A., 3.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Whiting,  Miss  Susan  A.,  Newton, 5.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Henry, 25.00 

Whitney,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Edward,  Belmont 25.00^ 

Whitney,  Mrs.  George, 2.ocx' 

Whitney,  Mrs.  H.  A., 5.00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Mary, i.oo 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Brookline, 2.00 

Whittington,  Mrs.  Hiram,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Frederick  A., 5.00 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L., 15.00 

Willard,  Mrs.  A.  R., 5.00 

Willard,  Miss  Edith  G., 2.00 

Willcomb,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $5, 5  44*50- 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $42.00 

Agassiz,  Mr.  Max, 10.00 

Ames,  Mrs.  James  B., io.oo 

Anonymous, 2.00 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  John, i.oo 

Batchelder,  Miss  I., 5.00 

Beard,  Mrs.  Edward  L., i.oo 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  W., 2.00 

Bradford,  Miss  Edith, 5.00 

Brewster,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Bright,  Mrs.  H.  O., 5.00 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha  W.,  Petersham, 5.00 

Buttrick,  Miss  Anne, i.oo 

Gary,  Miss  K  F., 2.00 

Carey,  Mrs.  A.  A.  (donation), 2.00 

Chandler,  Mrs.  S.  C, i.oo 

Chapman,  Miss  Anna  B., 2.00 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Lucy, 2.00 

Child,  Mrs.  F.  J., 1.50 

Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  P., 5.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  I.  T., i.oo 

Cushman,  Miss  Edith  W., i.oo 

Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Jr., 5.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  .     .     # 2.00 

Deane,  Mrs.  Walter, i.oo 

Emery,  Miss  Octavia  B., 2.00 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Frank  I., i.oo 

Everett,  Mrs.  Emily, 1000 

Everett,  Miss  Mildred, 10.00 

Farlow,  Mrs.  William  G., 5.00 

Fish,  Mrs.  F.  P.,       10.00 

Fisk,  Mrs.  James  C, 5.00 

Foster,  Mrs.  F.  C, 100.00 

Francke,  Mrs.  Kuno,    . 2.00 

Gale,  Mrs.  Justin  E.,  Weston, 5.00 

Goodale,  Mrs.  G.  L., i.oo 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M., 5.00 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  H.  B., 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $280.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $280.50 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  W.  W., 5.00 

Green,  Miss  E.  W., i.oo 

Green,  Miss  M.  A., i.oo 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  James  (donation), 100.00 

Hayward,  Mr.  J.  W., 5.00 

Hedge,  Miss  Charlotte  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Henchman,  Miss  A.  P., 5.00 

Horsford,  Miss  Katherine, 5.00 

Houghton,  the  Misses, 10.00 

Howe,  Miss  Sara  R.,     .     .     . 5.00 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  F.  S., 3.00 

Kettell,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 5.00 

Lamb,  Mrs.  George  (donation), 5.00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  William, 5.00 

Leavitt,  Miss  Margaret, 5.00 

Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M., 10.00 

Longfellow,  Mrs.  W.  P.  P., 5.00 

Lyon,  Mrs.  D.  G.,     . 2.00 

McKean,  Mrs.  H.  S., 5.00 

Morison,  Mrs.  R.  S.,     . 2.00 

Noble,  Mrs.  G.  W.  C,       5.00 

Norton,  Prof.  C.  E., 10.00 

Paine,  Miss  J.  W,, 5.00 

Palfrey,  the  Misses,       5.00 

Palfrey,  Mrs.  C.  (since  died), 2.00 

Peirce,  Prof.  J.  M., 2.00 

Perrin,  Mrs.  Franklin  (for  1900-01), 2.00 

Read,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Richards,  Mrs.  J.  R., 2.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  R.  H., i.oo 

Saville,  Mrs.  H.  M., i.oo 

Scudder,  Mrs.  Horace  E., i.oo 

Scudder,  Mr.  Samuel  H., i.oo 

Sharpies,  Mrs.  S.  P., 2.00 

Simmons,  Mrs.  M.  E.,        i.oo 

Sleeper,  Mrs.  C.  M., 2.00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Horatio  S., 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $514.50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $5 14.50 

Spelmai^  Mrs.  I.  M., 5.00 

Stark,  Mrs.  W.  F i.oo 

Swan,  Mrs.  S.  H., 5.00 

Taft,  Mrs.  Cbarles  H., i.oo 

Thayer,  Mrs.  J.  B., i.oo 

Thayer,  Mrs.  J.  H., 2.00 

Thorp,  Mrs.  J.  G., 10.00 

Toffey,  Mrs.  A.  S., 10.00 

Toppan,  Mrs.  R.  N., 5  00 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  Benjamin  (for  1900-01), 20.00 

Wesselhocft,  Mrs.  W., 2.00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner, 5.00 

White,  Mrs.  M.  P., 5.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Maria, 5.00 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W., 10.00 

Willson,  Mrs.  R.  W., 5.00 

Winlock,  Mrs.  J., i.oo 

Woodman,  Mrs.  C.  W., 25.00 

Woodman,  Mrs.  Walter, 2.00 

Yerxa,  Mr.  Henry  D., 5.00 

Interest, 15-63 

*655.i3 


DORCHESTER    BRANCH. 

Throo^  Mrs.  J.  Hsu rt  Bban. 


Atherton,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston, $1.00 

Barnard,  Mrs.  C.  F., i.oo 

Barry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S., i.oo 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  S.  £.,  Boston, i.oo 

Bates,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,       i.oo 

Bean,  Mrs.  J.  Henry, i.oo 

Bennett,  Miss  M.  M.,  Wellesley  College, i.oo 

Bird,  Mrs.  John  L.,        i.oo 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Martin  L., 2.00 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Frank  K, i.oo 

Burdett,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,       5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $16.00 
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Amount  brought  forUHird, I87.00 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  C, i.oo 

North,  Mrs.*  F.  O., i.oo 

Noyes,  Miss  Mary  £., i.oo 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  G., 1.00 

Phillips,  Miss  Mary  N., i.oo 

Pierce,  Miss  Henrietta  M., i.oo 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Laban, 2.00 

Preston,  Mrs.  John, .  i.oo 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  T.  M.,     .     .* i.oo 

Rose,  Mrs.  Mary  L., i.oo 

Sayward,  Mrs.  W.  H.,       2.00 

Sharp,  Mr.  Everett  H., 5.00 

Sharp,  Miss  £.  S.  (donation), 2.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  H.  L., i.oo 

Steams,  Mrs.  Albert  H., i.oo 

Steams,  Master  A.  Maynard, i.oo 

Steams,  Master  A.  T.,  2d., i.oo 

Steams,  Master  Henry  D., i.oo 

Steams,  Miss  Katherine, i.oo 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Fred  P., 2.00 

Swan,  Mrs.  Joseph  W., 3.00 

Swan,  Miss  M.  K9 i.oo 

Tanner,  Mrs.  J.  A.,        2.00 

Thacher,  Mrs.  A.  C, i.oo 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 2.00 

Thacher,  Miss  Elizabeth  M., i.oo 

Thacher,  Miss  M.  H., i.oo 

Torrey,  Mrs.  Elbridge,       1000 

Turner,  Mr.  William  H., i.oo 

Vinson,  Miss  Ellen  H., 2.00 

Waitt,  Mrs.  William  Gay i.oo 

Warner,  Mrs.  F.  H., 2.00 

Whiton,  Mrs.  Royal, i.oo 

Wilder,  Miss  Grace  S., 2.00 

Willard,  Miss  Ellen  K, i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $148.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $iio.oo 

Spaulding,  Mr.  Roland  A.  (donation), 2.00 

Spinney,  Mr.  B.  F., 5.00 

Sprague,  Mr,  Henry  B., 5.00 

Tapley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F., '  5.00 

Thomson,  Mr.  Elihu,  Swampscott  (donation),     .     •     .  5.00 

Usher,  Mrs.  Roland  G., 1.00 

Walsh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles, 2.00 


Milton  Branch. 


Through  Mn.  William  Wood. 

«  Baldwin,  Miss  Alice  W., $1.00 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M., i.oo 

Breck,  Mrs.  C.  E.  C, i.oo 

Brewer,  Miss  Eliza, 5.00 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph, 5.00 

Briggs,  Miss  S.  £., i.oo 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Edward,  Hyde  Park, i.oo 

Channing,  the  Misses, 3.00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  D.  O.,  East  Milton, i.oo 

Clum,  Mrs.  Alison  B., i.oo 

Dow,  Miss  Jane  F., 2.50 

Dow,  Miss  Lucia  A., 2.50 

Emerson,  Mrs.  W.  R., i.oo 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Murray, 5.00 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  .  • i.oo 

Gilmore,  Miss  Mary  E.,  North  Easton, i.oo 

Glover,  Mrs.  T.  R., i.oo 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Readville, 25.00 

Hicks,  Miss  Josephine, i.oo 

Hinckley,  Miss  Mary,  Mattapan, i.oo 

HoUingsworth,  Mrs.  Amor, 3.00 

Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  P.  R.,  Mattapan, 5.00 

Jaques,  Mrs.  Francis, 5.00 

Jaques,  Miss  Helen, 10.00 

Klous,  Mrs.  Henry  D., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $85.00 


3o6 

Amount  brought  forward^ $8.00 

Ball,  Mrs.  Phineas,        2.00 

BarbeiCf  Miss  F.  Lillian, i.oo 

Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  F., i.oo 

Blake,  Miss, i.oo 

Brigham,  Mrs.  John  S., i.oo 

Clark,  Miss  Harriet  K 5.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Henry,        50.00 

Comins,  Mrs.  £.  I., i.oo 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Edwin  P i.oo 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles  H., i.oo 

Day,  Mrs.  John  E.,        2.00 

Denholm,  Mrs.  W.  J., i.oo 

Fay,  Mrs.  H.  B., 2.00 

Fobes,  Mrs.  Celia  £., i.oo 

Gage,  Mrs.  Homer,       5.00 

Gage,  Mrs.  Thomas  H i.oo 

Gates,  Mrs.  Charles  L., i.oo 

Gross^  Mrs.  Henry  J., i.oo 

Harrington,  Mrs.  C.  G., 2.00 

Harrington,  Mrs.  G.  H 5.00 

Hoar,  Mrs.  George  F.,       2.00 

Hoar,  Miss  Mary  (for  1900-01), 10.00 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  W., i.oo 

Knowles,  Mrs.  F.  B., 5.00 

Leland,  Mrs.  L.  K.,       i.oo 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Winslow  S., i.oo 

Lowell,  Mr.  A.  S., 5.00 

Moore,  Mrs.  Jessie,        i.oo 

Morse,  Mrs.  K  D.  F., i.oo 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Julia  T., i.oo 

Newton,  Mrs.  George, i.oo 

Newton,  Mrs.  George  L.,    ........    ^     .  i.oo 

Norcross,  Mrs.  O.  W., i.oo 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Henry  S., 10.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Otis,   .    '. i.oo 

Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  A.,    .     . i.oo 

Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  H.,        i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $137.00 
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Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 
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Brown,  B.  F.,  Boston. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 
Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 
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Ferris,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Brookline. 
Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Brookline. 
Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  Boston. 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.,  Boston.     , 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Boston. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Foote,  Miss  M.  B.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  E.W.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Freeman,  Miss  Harriet  E.,  Boston. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.,  Boston. 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammans,  Hon.  George  H.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  Robert  H.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Boston. 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Francis  A.,  Boston. 
Glidden,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  William,  Providence. 
Goff,  Darius  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Goff,  Lyman  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Goldthwait,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Gooding,  Rev.A.,Portsmouth,N.H. 
Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge. 
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Hall,  Mrs.  F.Howe,  Plainfield,N.J. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood. 
Hallowell,  Col.  N.  P.,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Boston. 
Hanscom,  Dr.  Sanford,  Somerville. 
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Head,  Charles,  Boston. 
Head,  Mrs.  Charles,  Boston. 
Heard,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
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Hemenway,  Mrs.  Chas.  P.,  Boston. 
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Hill,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Somerville. 
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Hoar,  Gen.  Rockwood,  Worcester. 
Hodgkins,  Frank  E.,  Somerville. 
Hodgkins,  William  H.,  Somerville. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lynn. 
Holmes,  Charles  W.,  Canada. 
Holmes,  John  H.,  Boston. 
Horton,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Boston. 
Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 
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Hutchins»  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Boston, 
lasigi.  Miss  Mary  V.,  Boston. 
Ingraham,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Wellesley. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. " 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 
Jacks&n,  Patrick  T.,  Cambridge. 
James,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Brookline. 
Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  Boston. 
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Oliver,  Dr.  Henry  K.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston. 
Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
Parkinson,  John,  Boston. 
Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  Groton. 
Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Frederick  W.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  S.  £.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Charles  Bruen,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  £.,  Boston. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston. 
Pickman,  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  Milton. 
Pope,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Boston. 
Porter,  Charles  H.,  Quincy. 
Potter,  Isaac  M.,  Providence. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B.,  Boston. 
Powars,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Proctor,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Boston. 
Quimby,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  Boston. 
Rand,  Arnold  A.,  Boston. 
Rantoul,  Robert  S.,  Salem. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.  Homer,  Boston. 
Reynolds,  Walter  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Miss  Elise,  Boston. 
Richards,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Richards,  Mrs.  H.,  Gardiner,  Me. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Richardson,  Miss  M.  G.,  New  York. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Boston. 
Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Boston. 


Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Rodocanachi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Miss  Flora  £.,  New  York. 
Rogers,  Henry  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  kobert  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Boston. 
Sabipe,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Newton. 
Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Newton. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Schaff,  Capt.  Morris,  PittsfieM. 
Schlesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Frederick  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.  R.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Willard  T.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Brockton. 
Sigoumey,  Henry,  Boston. 
Slafter,  Rev.  Edmund  F.,  Boston. 
Slater,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Boston. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  £.  D.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L.,  Boston. 
Sohier,  Miss  M.  D.,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 


South  Boston,  October  8,  1902. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly  summoned,  was 
held  today  at  the  institution,  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thomdike  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary 
and  declared  approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  was  presented,  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  the  following  persons  were  unanimously  elected :  — r 

President — Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton. 
Vice-President  —  Amory  A.  Lawrence. 
Treasurer — Edward  Jackson. 
Secretary  —  Michael  Anagnos. 
Trustees  —  Francis  H.  Appleton,  William  Leonard  Benedict,  William  Endi- 
cott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  George  H.  Richards, 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike. 

Mr.  John  J.  May  of  Dorchester  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in  attendance  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  invited  guests,  to  visit  the  various  departments  of 

the  school. 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


have  invaded  our  premises;  nor  have  any  cases  of 
death  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  institution 
itself.  Nevertheless  we  mourn  the  loss  of  three 
scholars  who  passed  away  during  the  past  year.  One 
of  them,  Annie  F.  Bennett,  was  stricken  down  with 
pneumonia  while  she  was  staying  with  her  mother  in 
Worcester.  The  other  two,  Clara  E.  Stone  of  Brat- 
tleborough,  Vermont,  and  Florence  G.  Smith  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  died  of  spinal  meningitis, 
the  former  on  the  twenty-first  of  May  last  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  latter  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month  at  her  own  home. 

Educational  Foundations  laid  by  Dr.  Howe. 

The  institution  has  just  completed  the  seventieth 
year  of  its  existence.  In  the  life  of  a  school  the 
period  of  three  score  and  ten  years  does  not  tell  the 
same  tale  as  it  does  in  that  of  a  human  being.  For 
the  building  and  the  development  of  an  educational 
establishment  require  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  a  man. 

In  many  of  its  principal  points  the  school  was 
modelled  by  Dr.  Howe  after  those  which  he  visited 
and  examined  in  Paris  and  Great  Britain;  but  in 
some  of  its  most  essential  characteristics  it  differed 
so  radically  from  its  prototypes  and  formed  such  a 
peculiar  departure  from  their  standards  that  its  founda- 
tion marked  a  distinct  era  in  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  elevation  of  the  blind  of  America. 

Thus,  while  Dr.  Howe  copied  many  of  the  peda- 
gogical features  and  mechanical  processes  of  the 
European  asylums,  he  imbued  his  work  with  a  spirit 
widely  different  from  theirs.     With  far  reaching  wis- 
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and  moral  status  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane, 
their  sense  of  self  respect  has  become  firmer  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  man  has  increased  cor- 
respondingly. 

Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Dr.  Howe. 

Few  persons  of  any  rank  or  station  are  so  dear  to 
their  fellow  men  as  to  have  their  memory  honored  by 
a  public  celebration  long  after  they  have  passed  away. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  distinguished  founder 
of  this  institution  and  for  nearly  forty-four  years  its 
director,  is  one  of  the  small  number  tp  receive  such  a 
tribute. 

Twenty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
this  renowned  philanthropist;  yet  his  great  work  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  in  the  field  of  humanity  is 
universally  admired  and  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  others.  His  memory  has  been  kept 
green  and  is  fondly  cherished  not  only  by  those  to 
whose  welfare  and  happiness  he  devoted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  noble  Iife>  with  unabating  enthusiasm  and 
exemplary  self-forgetfulness,  but  by  the  community  at 
large,  whose  educational,  charitable  and  sociological 
interests  he  served  with  rare  wisdom,  absolute  disin- 
terestedness and  wonderful  success.  This  was  clearly 
shown  by  an  event  of  special  significance,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
which  took  place  in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  eleventh 
of  November,  1901. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  public  meeting  in  commem- 
oration of  the  natal  day  of  Dr.  Howe  originated  with 
the  blind,  and  they  carried  it  into  execution.  Real- 
izing how  whole-souled  was  his  consecration  to  their 
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services  rendered  by  a  man"  of  heart  to  sufferers  of 
every  description  and  a  fitting  tribute  tg  the  memory 
of  the  great  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Dr. 
Howe  deserved  all  that  was  attributed  to  him  or  said 
about  him  and  his  work.  He  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  highest  and  best  features  of  the  New  England 
character.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  a  practical 
sociologist,  a  sane  idealist,  a  chivalrous  lover  of  liberty 
and  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  ministers  of  benev- 
olence. Every  power  of  his  mind,  heart  and  soul  was 
dedicated  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  freedom  and  humanity 
and  to  their  embodiment  in  the  forces  of  the  onward 
progress  oi  mankind.  His  genius  shone  brilliantly  in 
every  form  of  public  charity.  In  devising  ways  and 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
defective  and  dependent  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily he  showed  sound  judgment  and  much  ingenuity, 
and  in  urging  their  adoption  he  spoke  with  authority 
and  resistless  force.  His  views  and  convictions  on 
these  subjects,  formed  by  much  meditation  and  study 
and  steadied  by  an  uncommonly  keen  and  strong 
reasoning  faculty,  were  never  vagrant  nor  fantastical 
but  always  clear,  positive,  firm.  When  he  died  it  was 
said  that  there  was  nothing  good  in  the  charities  of 
Massachusetts  which  he  had  not  planned  or  greatly 
assisted  and  promoted.  Human  freedom,  education, 
philanthropy,  reform,  all  were  causes  which  he  had 
earnestly  espoused  and  effectively  served  or  power- 
fully helped  both  by  eloquent  advocacy  and  by  labo- 
rious, practical  leadership  and  heroic  toil.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  these  many  interests  and  varied  labors,  the 
uplifting  and  happiness  of  the  blind  constantly  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  and  his  work  at  this  institution  was 
the  great  work  of  his  life. 
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couragement  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  women, 
whom  they  found  sitting  idle  in  darkness,  grieving  for 
their  deprivation  and  mourning  over  their  affliction. 

We  look  forward  to  the  greater  usefulness  and 
beneficence  of  this  educational  undertaking  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  we  are  not  assuming  too  much  in 
saying  that,  just  in  proportion  as  it  progresses 
towards  the  realization  of  its  possibilities,  will  the 
clouds  of  gloom  and  despair  that  envelop  the  victims, 
of  the  loss  of  sight  be  dissipated.  Nay,  more.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  full  development  of  this 
movement  will  enable  most  of  the  adult  blind  to  live 
in  their  homes  with  their  kith  and  kin  or  to  reside  in 
tlieir  native  towns  among  their  neighbors  and  friends. 
'1  hus  they  will  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  communities 
to  which  they  belong  and  will  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  segregated  from  ordinary  society  and  gathered 
together  in  huge  receptacles  or  retreats,  which  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  cannot  but  be  cheerless  and 
dismal  abodes  for  the  inmates  and  prolific  sources  of 
degradation  and  humiliation  for  the  whole  class  of 
their  fellow  sufferers.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  this  undertaking  will  help  more  effectively  than 
any  other  agency  to  solve  in  a  humane  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
which  confront  and  embarrass  those  who  are  earnestly 
striving  to  uplift  the  blind. 

Finances. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  past  year  is  here- 
with submitted.  It  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  which  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience may  be  condensed  as  follows :  — 
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opportunity  of  expressing  again  our  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Col.  Hodgkins  for  his  unfailing  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind  and  of  assuring  him  that  we 
appreciate  very  highly  his  unceasing  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 

A  legacy  of  $5,000,  left  to  the  institution  by  the 
late  Charles  Loring  Young,  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the 
executors  of  his  will.  Liberal,  unassuming,  benevo- 
lent, high-minded  and  public-spirited,  Mr.  Young  was 
a  typical  product  of  the  New  England  spirit  and  life. 
By  his  death  the  cause  of  the  blind  has  lost  a  staunch 
friend,  and  Boston  one  of  its  noblest  and  most  gen- 
erous citizens. 

The  late  Miss  Mary  N.  Loring  of  Boston  belonged 
to  that  class  of  New  England  women  who  are  noted 
for  their  benevoknce,  their  generosity,  their  modesty, 
their  clear  common  sense  and  their  practical  wisdom. 
She  was  full  of  good  works  and  very  active  in  benevo- 
lent enterprises ;  but,  of  all  the  causes  to  which  she 
devoted  her  attention,  the  one  which  enlisted  her  in- 
terest most  strongly  and  gained  the  mastery  of  her 
feelings  was  that  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Through  careful  observation  she  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  institution  was  doing  a  noble  work 
and  that  it  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfil.  Thus  in  tes- 
timony of  her  earnest  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
ministrations  of  the  school  she  bequeathed  to  it  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  which  was  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Loring,  and  which 
was  to  become  available  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 
This  event  took  place  on  the  8th  of  February,  1901, 
and  the  amount  of  $15,000  has  been  recently  paid  to 
our  treasurer  by  the  heirs  at  law.  In  accordance  with 
Miss  Loring's  directions  this   legacy  will    always  be 
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placing  the  books  which  were  so  seriously  damaged 
by  the  fire  in  the  Howe  building  in  the  winter  of  1901 
as  to  be  rendered  entirely  useless.  The  work  of  em- 
bossing  whole  editions  of  a  large  number  of  publica- 
tions is  very  extensive  and  will  not  be  completed  for 
some  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  steadily  progressing, 
while  new  books  also  are  being  printed. 

The  most  important  works  which  have  been  added 
to  our  list  of  publications  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year  are  two  in  number, —  The  Opera,  an  excellent 
book  written  by  an  English  author,  Mr.  R.  A.  Streat- 
feild  of  London,  and  the  first  volume  of  Duruys 
General  History  of  the  World,  translated  and  revised 
by  Prof.  E.  A.  Grosvenor  of  Amherst  College.  The 
remaining  three  volumes  of  this  work  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible.  We  avail' ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
authors  and  owners  of  the  copyright  of  these  books 
for  allowing  us  to  reprint  them. 

The  platen-press,  which  was  expressly  designed  and 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  our  printing  establish- 
ment in  1879  and  which  has  ever  since  rendered  very 
good  service,  is  worn  out,  and  arrangements  will  soon 
be  made  to  build  in  its  stead  a  new  one  of  the  cylinder 
pattern. 

For  want  of  adequate  accommodations  the  work  of 
the  Howe  memorial  press  is  performed  under  most 
serious  disadvantages.  The  use  of  machinery  and  of 
various  mechanical  appliances  is  very  much  restricted 
by  this  lack  of  sufficient  room,  and  many  are  the  in- 
conveniences and  not  a  few  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  this  limitation  and  which  can  be  entirely 
removed  only  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
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Commencement  Exercises. 

A  widespread  interest  in  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  this  institution  was  very  apparent  when,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  doors  at  the  entrance  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,. the  third  of 
June,  a  throng  of  the  good  friends  of  the  school 
gained  access  to  that  spacious  auditorium,  and  at  3 
o'clock,  the  hour  for  the  exercises  to  begin,  the  house 
was  well  filled  by  an  interested  and  appreciative  as- 
semblage. 

President  Appleton  occupied  the  seat  of  honor  upon 
the  platform  and  inaugurated  the  proceedings  of  the 
afternoon  by  the  following  speech  of  cordial  greeting 
to  the  audience :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  —  In  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  these  exercises.  We  gp"eet  many  of  you  in  this  vast 
assembly  as  old  friends  whom  it  is  a  great  delight  to  see  again. 
We  greet  yet  more  those  on  whose  faces  we  now  for  the  first  time 
have  the  pleasure  to  look.  We  welcome  all,  young  and  old,  and 
we  assure  you  that  your  presence  here  today  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  us  and  of  encouragement  to  the  pupils. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  my  remarks  I  desire  to  thank 
most  heartily  the  proprietor  of  this  spacious  theatre,  Mr.  Lawrence 
McCarty,  for  his  great  generosity  and  unfailing  kindness  in  giving 
to  our  school  the  use  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  art,  free  of 
charge,  and  in  adding  to  his  generous  gift  every  facility  which 
might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  success  of 
their  exercises. 

04  the  work  accomi^lished  by  the  parent  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton and  of  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  I 
need  not  say  much.  Others  will  speak  of  these  in  the  course  of 
the  exercises.  Nevertheless  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  kindergarten,  which  started  from  small  beginnings  in 
1887,  has  already  become  a  large  institution  and  is  still  growing 
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for  their  use.  An  absolute  hush  and  wrapt  attention 
were  accorded  to  these  young  women  as,  in  clear 
tones,  with  distinct  enunciation  and  charming  modu- 
lations, their  voices  gave  utterance  to  the  words  upon 
which  their  delicate  fingers  rested  with  instantaneous 
recognition. 

The  song  Warblers  of  the  Forest  which  was  next 
rendered  is  especially  adapted  to  female  voices  and 
was  sung  charmingly  and  with  rare  sentiment  by 
the  chorus  of  young  girls,  accompanied  upon  the 
pianoforte  by  the  teacher  who  had  trained  them  in 
concert  work. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was  opened 
with  an  exercise  by  Thomas  Stringer,  entitled  Air: 
One  of  the  great  forces  of  nature.  Our  dependence 
upon  it:  The  laws  which  govern  it.  This  is  else- 
where given  in  full.  Instead  of  a  little  child,  there 
came  to  the  front  a  stalwart,  manly  boy,  and  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  work  in  a  confident,  straightfor- 
ward manner  the  entire  audience  must  have  been 
impressed  by  his  intelligent  comprehension  of  his 
subject,  the  practical  common  sense,  which  he  showed 
in  handling  it,  and  the  direct  simplicity  of  his  presen- 
tation thereof.  Tom's  teacher  does  well  in  calling 
his  attention  to  the  elements  aiNound  him  and  to  the 
common  phenomena,  which  are  not  removed  from 
his  daily  life  and  through  which  he  may  reach  farther 
into  more  complex  and  abstract  wonders  of  science. 
Tom's  keen  interest  was  evident  in  his  treatment  of 
his  text  and  in  his  painstaking  care  in  illustrating  the 
facts  which  he  presented.  The  remarkable  progress 
on  Tom's  part,  shown  by  these  yearly  occasions, 
affords  intense  gratification  to  his  many  friends  who 
watch  him  with  a  personal  pride  in  his  achievements 
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are  concerned,  poor  Tom  is  suffering  the  penalty  of  being  well 
known  and  popular.  His  popularity  seems  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  prosperity.  He  has  hosts  of  friends  but  few  subscribers  either 
to  the  fund  for  current  expenses  or  the  permanent  fund,  which  we 
are  striving  to  raise  for  his  benefit  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  so  that  he  may 
have  a  reliable  source  of  income  for  his  support  as  long  as  he 
lives.  So  far  only  a  small  amount  of  money  has  been  received  for 
these  purposes,  and  I  fear  that  there  will  be,  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  a  large  deficit  in  the  account  for  his  expenses. 
Many  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  his  welfare  and  en- 
courage him  to  go  on  with  his  work  are  confident  that  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  all  that  is  required  for  him 
and  leave  it  to  others  to  make  the  contributions.  Thus  everybody 
thinks  that  some  one  else  will  surely  do  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  and  reserves  his  own  gifts  for  some  other  object  which 
appeals  more  directly  to  him.  This  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for 
Tom  and  extremely  disadvantageous  to  him.  It  stands  as  a  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  raising  the  means  for  his  support 
and  of  securing  a  permanent  fund,  upon  the  income  of  which  he 
could  depend  during  his  life. 

I  have  briefly  stated  the  facts  in  the  case  of  this  remarkable 
boy  to  a  Boston  audience.  Need  I  say  anything  more  in  his 
behalf  ? 

I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  words  more.  Twelve  months 
ago  I  stated  from  this  platform  that  Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty,  the 
lessee  and  manager  of  this  historic  and  splendid  theatre,  was 
known  to  have  in  his  large  heart  a  warm  spot  for  his  blind  friends 
and  that  this  fact  led  us  to  believe  that  he  would  not  deny  them 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  holding  their  commencement  exercises 
here  this  year.  As  you  see,  this  prediction  has  been  fully  real- 
ized, and  I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  adequately  our  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  McCarty  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
heard  our  request  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  granted  it. 
But  great  as  was  the  gift  of  the  use  of  the  theatre  in  itself,  its 
value  has  been  vastly  enhanced  by  the  evident  pleasure  with  which 
it  was  made  and  by  the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  us  by 
him,  his  assistants  and  his  employes,  when  we  were  making  our 
preparations  for  these  exercises.  They  have  given  us  every 
facility,  and  I  use  no  exaggerated  form  of  speech  in  saying  that 
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they  could  not  do  enough  for  our  convenience  and  for  the  comfort 
of  our  pupils.  May  the  generous  spirit  of  Mr.  McCarty  be  re- 
warded by  signal  success  and  by  the  abundant  prosperity  of  his 
undertaking.  For  the  continuance  of  his  goodness  and  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart  there  is  neither  cause  for  anxiety  nor  need 
of  special  prayer. 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
score  of  the  younger  girls  of  the  school,  clad  in  their 
pretty  gymnastic  suits  of  white  and  red.  At  the  com- 
mand of  their  teacher  they  performed  various  exer- 
cises with  a  perfection  of  bodily  poise  and  an  absolute 
uniformity,  which  seemed  no  less  than  niarvellous  to 
the  keen-eyed  observers  arid  elicited  from  them  the 
heartiest  applause.  The  stage,  left  vacant  by  their 
departure,  was  immediately  filled  again  by  a  company 
of  young  men,  whose  marching  and  drill  were  charac- 
terized by  all  the  precision  and  swift  obedience  of  a 
corps  of  soldiers. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Appleton  who  had 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  before  the  completion  of 
the  exercises,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  acting  in  their  behalf,  presented 
the  diplomas  to  the  two  girls  of  the  graduating  class, 
Jeannette  Foss  and  Nellie  Edna  Reed. 

The  closing  number  on  the  programme,  The  Bridal 
Rose^  by  Lavallee,  was  rendered  with  fine  eflfect  by  the 
military  band  of  the  school  and  served  to  dismiss  the 
audience  in  the  best  of  spirits.  A  graceful  tribute  to 
the  performance  of  this  number  was  paid  by  the  tiny 
sprite  who,  in  complete  unconsciousness  of  onlookers, 
gravely  intent  upon  her  own  movements,  danced  up 
and  down  the  aisle  in  little  steps  and  figures  of  her 
own  invention.  One  could  but  wish  that  the  musi- 
cians could  be  aware  of  the  pretty  compliment  thus 
paid  to  their  work. 
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Thus  the  exercises  play  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  school,  affording  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of 
music  and  material  to  the  students  of  pedagogy, 
awakening  interest  in  newly  found  friends  and 
strengthening  associations  with  those  of  past  years, 
furnishing  sure  proof  of  the  steady  progress  of  the 
school  in  every  branch  of  its  curriculum  and  showing 
the  high  intellectual  attainments  possible  for  blind 
scholars.  In  one  direction  alone  lies  now  the  hope 
of  the  sightless, —  in  a  broad,  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive education. 

In  ODcTnoriam. 

Joseph  Beal  Glover. 

It  is  with  keen  sorrow  and  most  unfeigned  regret 
that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beal 
Glover,  which  took  place  at  his  home,  No.  132 
Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
1902,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  in  Dorchester  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  181 5, 
and  was  the  son  of  James  Glover,  a  member  of  the 
family  for  which  that  district  of  the  town,  known  for 
years  as  Glover's  Corner,  was  named.  His  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  far  from  being  equal  to  those 
afforded  to  our  boys  and  girls  today,  and  he  reached 
the  summit  of  his  successful  career  by  the  rugged 
paths  of  toil  and  self-discipline.  He  was  a  self-made 
man  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  that  word.  In- 
telligence, industry,  integrity  and  enterprise,  these 
were  the  means  whereby  he  secured  prosperity. 

Mr.  Glover  resided  in  Dorchester  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  moved  into  Boston  and 
worked   for   a   firm   of   wholesale   grocers.     He  was 
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the  gospel  of  love  to  man.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  increase  of  human  happiness  and  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recount  the 
benevolent  and  educational  enterprises  which  he 
assisted.  The  number  of  bequests  included  in  his  will 
shows  clearly  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  the  kindness 
of  his  heart  and  the  benevolence  of  his  nature. 
Forty-eight  different  organizations  and  institutions 
have  been  most  generously  remembered  by  him,  the 
legacies  left  to  them  amounting  to  nearly  ^400,000. 
The  list  of  the  recipients  of  his  benefactions  is  too 
long  to  be  inserted  here;  it  comprises  schools  for 
the  blind  and  seeing,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  the  insane,  homes  for  old  men  and 
women,  for  boys  and  girls,  for  crippled  and  deformed 
children  and  for  social  outcasts. 

He  was  deeply  attached  to  this  institution  and  gave 
to  it  liberally  not  only  pecuniary  aid  but  his  time  and 
most  efficient  personal  service.  He  watched  over  its 
progress  and  prosperity  with  single-minded  devotion 
and  with  unalterable  faith.  Advanced  age  had  no 
power  to  abate  his  enthusiasm  for  it  or  to  prevent  him 
from  active  participation  in  the  management  of  its 
financial  affairs.  Very  rarely  did  he  miss  a  meeting 
of  the  board  while  he  was  able  to  be  about,  and  fre- 
quently he  attended  when  the  state  of  his  health  or 
other  considerations  of  self-interest  might  have  sug- 
gested a  reason  for  absence.  Thoroughness  charac- 
terized all  his  work,  from  which  it  followed  naturally 
that  he  had  little  tolerance  for  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy in  others.  The  school  was  fortunate  in  com- 
manding the  fealty  of  such  a  friend. 

Mr.  Glover  led   a   life  of   activity  and   usefulness. 
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great  part  of  his  estate  for  their  benefit,  and  we  are  gratified  to 
have  had  him  for  so  many  years  connected  with  the  corporation 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution.  We  regret  his  loss ; 
we  honor  his  life ;  we  cherish  his  memory. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  our  records  as 
a  testimonial  of  esteem  and  affection,  and  that  the  secretary  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 


Members  of  the  Corporation. 

We  are  pained  to  report  that  the  ranks  of  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  blind  have  again  been 
assailed  by  death,  and  that  nineteen  of  the  highly 
esteemed  and  valued  members  of  the  corporation 
have  passed  away  during,  the  past  year.  In  the  list 
of  the  deceased  are  included  the  following  honored 
names :  — 

Miss  Mary  Bartol  died  at  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1902,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine  years  and  six  months.  Born  in  a 
typical  New  England  home  and  reared  under  its 
wholesome  influence,  she  was  possessed  of  its  virtues 
and  refinement.  Her  mind  was  keen,  her  interest  in 
public  affairs  unabating  and  her  unfailing  sweetness 
of  disposition  was  a  benediction  to  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  her.  Up  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  found 
pleasure  in  quiet,  thoughtful  acts  of  kindness  and  in 
deeds  of  beneficence.  The  legacy  of  $300,  which  she 
left  to  the  institution  and  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages,  bears  con- 
vincing testimony  to  her  active  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  blind. 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  and  Isabella  Tilden  Browne,  died  at  her 
residence,    No.    52    Commonwealth    avenue,    on   the 
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in  speech,  she  was  able  to  strengthen  the  weak,  com- 
fort the  bereaved  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  de- 
spondent. She  has  left  behind  her  a  priceless  and 
imperishable  legacy  in  the  memory  of  a  gracious  and 
strong  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Lucia  M.  Goodnow  died  at  her  home,  No. 
336  Broadway,  Cambridge,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  May,  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  She 
was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  of  broad  sympathies 
and  of  many  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
Her  home  was  filled  with  kindness,  mercy,  faith  and 
hope  and  its  prevailing  atmosphere  was  one  of  benev- 
olence. She  was  actively  interested  in  various  good 
causes,  among  which  that  of  the  blind  was  included. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Denny  Hooper,  widow  of  Robert 
C.  Hooper,  died  at  her  residence,  No.  276  Beacon 
street,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1902,  in  the  sev- 
enty-seventh year  of  her  age.  She  was  born  in  Leices- 
ter on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1825,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Major  General  James  W.  Ripley  and 
Sarah  Denny.  Mrs.  Hooper  possessed  many  fine 
social  and  domestic  qualities  as  well  as  the  true  spirit 
of  benevolence,  which  she  inherited  in  full  measure 
from  her  ancestors.  Not  only  as  a  wife,  mother, 
neighbor  and  friend  was  she  highly  esteemed  and 
justly  admired,  but  she  was  also  greatly  honored  and 
sincerely  loved  for  her  unostentatious  philanthropy 
and  for  numerous  beneficent  deeds,  which  were  calcu- 
lated  to  make  the  world  better,  brighter  and  nobler. 

Horatio  Hollis  Hunnewell,  one  of  the  best 
known  men  and  most  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Boston,  died  at  his  country  home  in  Wellesley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1902.  He 
was  born  in   Watertown   on   the   twenty-seventh   of 
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July,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Hunne* 
well.  He  received  an  excellent  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  of  Lexington.  In 
1825,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  crossed 
the  ocean  and  entered  the  banking  house  of  Welles 
and  Company  in  Paris,  In  1835  he  was  admitted  as 
a  partner  in  the  firm ;  but  a  few  years  later  the  bank- 
ing house  was  seriously  aflfected  by  the  commercial 
crisis  of  that  time  and  failed,  and  he  came  back  to  his 
native  land.  Here  he  began  a  new  career,  which 
proved  to  be  from  its  commencement  to.  its  close  a 
blessing  to  himself,  to  his  family  and  to  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  Mr.  Hunnewell's  life  in  Boston  was  one 
of  uninterrupted  good  fortune,  in  which  his  exern- 
plary  honesty  and  absolute  integrity  played  a  most 
essential  part.  However  well  he  came  to  be  known 
for  other  things,  his  sublime  sense  of  honor  and  ster- 
ling qualities  of  character  were  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments and  most  valuable  possessions.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
type  of  an  American  man  of  affairs.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  of  a  group  of  gentlemen,  who  half  a  century 
ago  gave  a  certain  dignity  and  weight  to  the  title  of 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  everything  that  related  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  many 
educational,  benevolent,  scientific  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. To  all  calls  for  help,  whether  they  came 
to  him  from  near  home  or  from  afar,  he  responded 
generously.  He  gave  not  only  regularly  and  persist- 
ently, but  gladly  as  though  it  were  a  privilege  to  assist 
a  worthy  cause,  as  it  surely  is.  His  beneficent  deeds 
had  the  peculiar  charm  of  being  the  incidental  ex- 
pressions of  a  nature  simple,  modest,  cheerful,  cour- 
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I902,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Weld,  who  were 
in  their  day  among  the  best  known  people  of  Boston 
on  account  of  their  prominence  in  the  social  and  busi- 
ness circles.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  a  type  of  all  that  is 
good  and  kind,  noble  and  sympathetic  in  the  New 
England  life,  and  her  loss  is  sincerely  mourned  by  a 
large  number  of  relatives  and  friends  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  her. 

Royal  Elisha  Robbins  died  at  his  summer  home 
in  Prides  Crossing  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July, 
1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Com- 
pany, and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  in  which  his  manufacturing  concern 
was  established.  The  remarkable  growth  and  success 
of  this  enterprise  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
guidance  and  judicious  management ;  it  stapds  today 
as  a  monument  to  his  foresight,  perseverance  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  Mr.  Robbins  enjoyed  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  those  who  stood  near  him  in  business  and  in 
private  life. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Slocum,  widow  of  William 
Henry  Slocum^  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  her 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  1901,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  four 
months  and  twenty-eight  days.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Moses  Williams  and  Mary  Blake  Williams  and 
spent  her  entire  life  within  the  confines  of  Boston. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sensitive  conscience,  of  modest 
demeanor,  of  purity  of  purpose  and  of  rare  beauty  of 
character.  Those  who  knew  her  well  held  her  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  her  generosity,  benevolence,  sin- 
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cerity,  love  of  truth  and  elevation  of  spirit.  Through- 
out her  long  and  useful  life  she  counted  it  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  help  and  comfort  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  to  strengthen  the  weak  and  to 
encourage  the  unfortunate.  She  was  prominently 
identified  with  many  good  works  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  various  philanthropic  movements.  We 
wish  to  record  our  sense  of  the  great  loss,  which  the 
cause  of  the  blind  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  this 
noble  woman. 

Robert  Swan  died  suddenly  at  his  home.  No.  29 
High  street,  Meeting  House  Hill,  Dorchester,  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1902,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  born  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Novem- 
ber, 182 1,  on  the  land  where  he  drew  his  last  breath, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  local  schools.  He 
was  master  of  the  Winthrop  grammar  school  on 
Tremon-t  street  from  1856  to  the  close  of  his  earthly 
career.  Although  brought  up  in  the  old  methods  of 
pedagogy,  he  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  was  ever 
ready  to  embody  new  ideas  in  his  teaching.  He  had 
the  courage  and  energy  to  become  the  pioneer  and 
champion  of  manual  training,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  present  system  of  sewing 
and  cooking  was  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  city.  A  noble-minded  man,  honest,  sincere 
and  courteous  in  his  dealings,  he  won  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  became  his  assist- 
ants in  his  chosen  work.  His  life  was  honorable  and 
well-rounded  on  all. sides,  a  rare  one  in  these  days. 
The  value  of  his  public  service  has  been  long  recog- 
nized and  fully  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  and 
well  informed  citizen,  and  his  familiar  name  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  and  revered  in  our  community. 
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To  the  cause  of  the  blind  he  was  a  loyal  friend  and 
constant  helper. 

Prof,  James  Bradley  Thayer,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  law 
school  at  Harvard,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at 
his  home,  No.  5  Phillips  place,  Cambridge,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  February  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 183 1,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where  his 
father  edited  a  newspaper.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Five  years 
later  they  returned  to  Massachusetts.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  till  his  fourteenth  year,  and  then, 
without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  finished  his  preparation  for 
college.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1852  and 
entered  its  law  school  in  1854.  Two  years  later  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Sufifolk  bar  and  practised  law 
until  1874  when  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
law  school  of  his  alma  mater.  Prof.  Thayer  was  a 
man  of  wide  interests,  as  well  as  large  attainments, 
and  was  in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  day. 
He  was  the  soul  of  probity  and  honor.  The  students 
who  received  instruction  from  him  were  brought  in 
contact  with  a  mind,  in  which  "  simple  truth  was  the 
utmost  skill."  His  teaching  afforded  to  them  a  noble 
ideal  of  the  office  of  the  law  as  the  handmaid  of 
justice.  He  was  a  diligent  and  accomplished  scholar, 
ever  learning  and  always  classifying  his  knowledge  to 
make  it  the  more  intelligible  and  useful.  His  mind 
was  capacious,  receptive,  candid  and  generous.  His 
literary  sense  was  keen  and  appreciative  and  his 
range  of  reading  was  extensive.  He  wrote  with  care 
and  modesty,  yet  his  opinions  were  firmly  held  and 
clearly   presented,   although   with   due  deference   to 
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those  who  might  not  agree  with  him.  He  had  long 
been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  law.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  could  see  in  him  the  qualities  and 
virtues,  which  he  enumerated  in  an  address  on  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  namely,  sagacity,  candor,  lucidity, 
breadth  of  view,  and  above  all  **  a  large  sweet  nature 
that  all  men  loved  and  trusted."  In  all  public  affairs, 
the  high  issues  of  national  politics,  as  well  as  the 
more  intimate  relcitions  of  municipal  life  Prof.  Thayer 
took  a  deep  interest.  Not  aspiring  to  hold  office,  he 
was  exemplary  in  his  conscientious  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Above  all,  he  was  a  blameless 
gentleman,  sympathetic  with  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, earnest-natured,  cultivated,  modest,  courteous 
and  true. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Loring  Tilton,  widow  of  General 
William  S.  Tilton,  died  at  Newtonville  on  the  third 
day  of  July,  1902.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Caleb  G. 
Loring  and  an  extremely  modest  and  unassuming 
woman,  never  pushing  herself  into  public  notice. 
She  was  so  true  to  her  convictions,  so  unswerving 
from  what  she  believed  to  be  right,  so  faithful  and 
loyal  to  her  friends,  so  charitable  to  the  needy  and 
poor,  that  she  endeared  herself  to  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  her  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  them 
and  by  all  who  knew  her  well. 

Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales,  widcJw  of  George  Wash- 
ington Wales,  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  1902,  at  the  Hotel  Vendome 
where  she  was  temporarily  a  guest.  Owing  to  the 
condition  of  her  health,  which  had  been  steadily  fail- 
ing during  the  summer  months,  she  closed  her  home 
in  Newport  and  came  to  Boston  the  day  previous  to 
her  decease,  accompanied  by  a  maid.     She  was  born 
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in  this  city  of  old  New  England  stock  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  September  1816,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Dow  and  Dorothea  Wharton 
Knapp  Dow.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  merchants 
of  the  old  school,  who  were  widely  known  and  justly 
admired  for  their  uprightness,  their  sense  of  honor 
and  their  public  spirit.  He  was  associated  in  business 
first  with  William  Gray  and  afterwards  with  Horace 
Gray,  the  son  of  William.  He  died  when  he  was 
about  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  left  his  widow  with 
five  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss.  Mrs.  Wales  was  a 
woman  of  absolute  integrity  and  purity  of  character 
and  strictly  faithful  in  the  performance  of  all  her 
duties.  Her  tastes  were  congenial  with  those  of  her 
husband,  and  their  married  life  was  a  long  and  happy 
one.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  her  relatives  and 
friends,  and  despite  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Wales'  deatli  her  old  age  was  tranquil  and  serene. 
Like  her  husband,  who  served  as  a  member  of  our 
board  from  1875  to  the  day  of  his  death,  she  was 
thoroughly  devoted  and  absolutely  loyal  to  the  institu- 
tion, endeavoring  at  all  times  to  promote  its  interests 
and  speaking  often  of  the  excellence  of  its  work. 

Miss  Louise  Harding  Williams,  daughter  of 
Alice  and  the  late  Thomas  B.  Williams,  died  at 
Cohasset  on  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1902.  Al- 
though quiet  and  unpretending  in  manner,  a  young 
girl  of  singular  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  character, 
she  possessed  broad  sympathies,  great  public  spirit 
and  a  heroic  power  of  self  abnegation.  She  was  as 
faithful  and  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  as 
she  was  generous  and  self-sacrificing.  She  took  a 
most  profound  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  struggled  persistently 
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to  solve  for  them  the  momentus  problem  that  con- 
fronts them,  namely  how  to  live  with  economy  and 
comfort  on  small  means.  She  died  of  overwork  in 
this  field  of  labor  while  still  on  the  threshold  of,  life, 
and  she  has  left  behind  her  an  inspiring  record  of 
public  philanthropic  service  and  of  private  worth. 

Henry  Woods,  one  of  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home,  No. 
69  Mt.  Vernon  street,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  1901.  He  was  born  in  Barre,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  third  of  October,  1820.  He  entered  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  1850,  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  together  with  Mr.  William  Endicott  and  the  late 
Samuel  Johnson.  Mr.  Woods  descended  from  a 
plain,  sturdy,  honest,  patriotic  New  England  stock* 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  and  cultivated  tastes,  appre- 
ciative of  the  best  music,  a  great  reader  with  an  active 
mind  always  interested  in  the  important  questions  of  the 
day.  He  was  of  sterling  integrity  and  his  word  would 
never  have  been  questioned  by  anyone  who  knew  him. 
As  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  has  said,  he  never 
would  have  been  able  to  conduct  his  business  other- 
wise than  in  a  straightforward  and  honest  way.  The 
vigor  and  incorruptibility  of  his  character  corresponded 
well  with  the  erectness  and  strength  of  his  physical 
form.  That  upright  figure  of  his  expressed  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  which  demanded  and  received 
honor  and  respect  from  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  invariably  forgetful  of  himself  and 
thoughtful  of  others.  To  his  career  as  a  merchant 
he  added  that  of  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  gener 
ous  philanthropist.  His  private  and  public  benefac- 
tions were  many  and  widespread,  and  he  often  made 
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large  gifts  for  educational  purposes.  To  his  native 
town  he  was  extremely  loyal  and  especially  generous. 
He  presented  Barre  with  a  library,  a  high  school 
building  and  a  hotel.  He  also  gave  to  the  congrega- 
tional society  a  chapel  or  vestry  attached  to  the 
church.  He  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  gentleman, 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  an  inspiration  to  know. 

The  death  of  so  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  corporation  during  the  period  of  one  year  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  institution,  and  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  find  suitable 
persons  to  fill  the  places  that  have  been  left  vacant. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

MELVIN    O.  ADAMS, 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


Look  forward  —  never  backward  —  heart, 

The  past  comes  not  again. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  mountain  dart, 

Though  clouds  overhang  the  plain. 
Up,  higher  yet  1     The  risk  is  great  ? 

The  prize  is  what  you  will. 

—  Charles  E.  Banks. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen: — In  the  report  of  the  director,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  for  your  consid- 
eration, I  beg  leave  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
and  progress  of  the  institution,  to  suggest  some  im- 
provements and  to  touch  upon  such  points  as  bear 
directly  upon  the  education  of  the  blind  and  seem  to 
require  immediate  attention.     . 

The  year  just  closed  has  in  many  respects  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  regular  course  of  the  school  has  been 
pursued  without  interruption  from  illness  or  from  any 
other  cause,  and  every  one  of  the  departments  has 
kept  the  "  even  tenor  of  its  way." 

Whether  we  consider  its  early  history  or  that  of 
recent  years,  the  work  of  the  institution  presents  the 
same  features  of  high  purpose  and  persistent  eflfort,  of 
steady  application  and  thorough  performance,  of  un- 
tiring industry  and  entire  freedom  from  friction. 

The  prospects  of  the  school  were  never  more  cheer- 
ing and  promising  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
The  demand  for  improvements  and  for  opening  to  the 
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blind  wide  avenues  for  a  broad  and  liberal  education  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before. 

Despite  the  gifts  and  bequests  which  the  institution 
has  received  from  time  to  time,  it  needs  much  more 
money  than  it  has  in.order  that  it  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain  adequately  the  various  branches  of  education, 
which  it  has  already  inaugurated,  and  to  add  to  these 
as  many  new  ones  as  experience  may  suggest  and  the 
complete  development  of  the  physical  powers,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  moral  and  aesthetic  nature 
of  the  blind  may  require. 

Enrolment  of  Bund  Persons. 

Then  thundered  forth  a  roll  of  names. 

—  Scott. 

Our  record  books  show  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  under  review  the  number  of  blind  persons,  regis- 
tered in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution  as 
pupils,  teachers,  employes,  and  work  men  and  women, 
was  270.  Since  then  42  have  been  admitted  and  34 
have  been  discharged,  making  the  total  number  at 
present  278.  Of  these  169  are  at  the  parent  school  in 
South  Boston,  90  at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain  and  19  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  division  includes  156  pupils,  10  teachers 
and  other  officers  and  3  domestics ;  the  second  com- 
prises 90  little  boys  and  girls,  and  the  third  19  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  prominent  position  which  the  institution  occu- 
pies among  all  establishments  of  its  kind  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  educational  advantages  which  it  affords 
to  its  scholars  cause  frequent  applications  to  be  sent 
to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  ad- 
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mission  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  who  are  eager  to  come 
to  Boston  and  pursue  under  our  roof  a  course  of  ad- 
vanced studies.  This  recognition  of  the  superior  value 
of  the  work  of  our  school  is  very  pleasant,  and  we  sin- 
cerely  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  render  it  accessible 
to  every  young  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  offered  here.  But,  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  numbers  and  to  the  lack  of  ample  ac- 
commodations, we  are  obliged  to  receive  only  those 
who  reside  in  the  New  England  states  stnd  to  give  a 
negative  reply  to  the  requests  of  all  others. 

The  Record  of  Health. 

The  first  wealth  is  health.     Sickness  is  poor-spirited. 

—  Emerson. 

The  school  has  been  favored  during  the  past  year 
with  absolute  immunity  from  contagious  or  epidemic 
diseases,  and  good  health  has  generally  prevailed  in 
all  its  departments.  Yet  we  are  grieved  to  be  obliged 
to  report  the  death  of  three  of  our  pupils,  Annie  F. 
Bennett  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Clara  E.  Stone 
of  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  and  Florence  G.  Smith 
of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  The  first  was  at- 
tacked by  pneumonia  while  she  was  under  her  moth- 
er's care,  and  she  passed  away  on  the  eighth  day  of 
February.  The  other  two  were  smitten  with  spinal 
meningitis  and  died  of  that  disease,  one  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  hospital  on  the  twenty-first  of  last 
May  and  the  other  at  her  home  in  Charlestown  four 
days  later. 

These  girls  were  possessed  of  rare  sunniness  of 
nature  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  they  will  be 
greatly  missed   both  by  their  teachers  and  by  their 
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schoolmates.  To  their  afflicted  parents  and  friends 
we  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  saddest  of  all 
bereavements,  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  and  we  earn- 
estly hope  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  bear  their  sor- 
row  with  fortitude. 


The  Aim  of  our  Scheme  of  Education. 

From  endeavor  to  endeavor, 
,     Journeying  with  the  hours  forever, 
Or  aspiring  or  acquiring. 
This,  O  man,  is  life  in  time. 

—  Charles  Harpur. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  in 
our  school  is  rational  and  methodical  in  its  plan,  ex- 
plicit in  its  purpose  and  positive  in  its  requirements. 
Its  aim  is  not  to  amuse  and  divert  the  pupils  or  to 
crarh  them  with  haphazard  information  and  load  their 
memory  with  the  heavy  luggage  supplied  by  the  text- 
books, but  to  develop  them  physically,  mentally  and 
morally;  to  teach  them  to  observe  attentively,  to 
think  rationally  and  to  judge  correctly;  to  broaden 
their  intellectual  horizon  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  activity  and  usefulness ;  to  refine  their  senti- 
ments and  improve  their  moral  nature ;  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  taste  for  work  and  increase  their  executive 
ability ;  to  strengthen  their  will  and  encourage  them 
to  face  obstacles  squarely  and  strive  to  surmount 
these  successfully ;  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  their 
nature  and  to  build  up  and  strengthen  their  character. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  characterized  by  a  defi- 
niteness  and  straightforward  earnestness,  which  are 
unchangeable.  Every  student  is  required  to  go 
through  the  prescribed  course,  taking  up  in  regular 
order  all  the  branches  of  study  that  enter  into  it.     No 
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pupil  is  allowed  to  have  his  or  her  choice  by  omitting 
this  or  that  part  of  the  curriculum  and  putting  some- 
thing else  in  its  place.  The  elective  system,  which 
has  already  played  so  much  mischief  in  many  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  which  is  reaching  down  from 
them  to  the  public  schools,  has  no  place  in  our. insti- 
tution. This  innovation,  by  which  a  life's  pro- 
gramme is  permitted  to  be  formed  out  of  petty 
caprices,  boyish  inclinations  and  indolent  whims,  is 
destined  to  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
soundness  of  secondary  education.  It  affords  no 
opportunity  for  assiduous  exertion  and  serious  train- 
ing. Habits  of  industry,  readiness  to  attack  or 
undergo  distasteful  drudgery,  a  firm  attitude  in  facing 
obstacles  and  unwavering  persistency  in  overcoming 
them,  all  these  are  the  product  of  school  teaching  and 
discipline.  The  young  acquire  these  if  they  are  freed 
from  the  weight  of  chance  desires  and  of  aversion  to 
labor  and  if  they  are  led  through  the  rugged  paths  of 
earnest  application  and  unremitting  toil.  Yielding  to 
their  casual  notions  or  accidental  fancies  and  encour- 
aging them  to  mistake  their  youthful  yearnings  for 
inspirations  will  never  produce  this  result.  No  one 
can  attain  power  to  perform  any  of  the  tasks  of  life 
without  honest  effort  to  surmount  difficulties.  Work 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  undermines  virility 
and  is  bound  to  produce  not  sturdy  and  vigorous 
scholars,  eager  to  battle  and  able  to  conquer,  but 
weak  and  soft-tempered  ones,  who  are  irresolute  in 
action  and  "  flabby  of  mind  and  will." 

Although  its  faithful  execution  involved  the  exer- 
cise of  grim  patience  and  of  firm  resolution,  our  plan 
of  education  has  been  carried  out  in  all  its  details. 
That  the  results  obtained  from  strict  adherence  to  it 
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are  very  satisfactory  may  be  shown  by  a  review  of  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  school  during  the  past  year. 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  ourselves 
When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Physical  education  in  its  various  aspects  has  be- 
come a  very  prominent  feature  in  our  school  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  its  curriculum.  Our  pupils 
are  required  to  go  through  bodily  exercises  in  some 
ioriti  every  day,  and  these  have  for  their  aim  and 
object  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  different 
elements  and  constituents  of  the  corporeal  structure 
according  to  well  defined  physiological,  psychological 
and  pedagogical  laws. 

Physical  exercise  affects  the  whole  being  and  not 
only  one  side  of  the  child's  nature  since  it  is  a  potent 
agent  for  mental  development  as  well  as  for  the  train- 
ing of  nerve  and  muscle.  While  it  corrects  the 
defects  and  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  it  blocks  the  way  to  the  incursion 
of  ailments  and  diseases.  It  animates  large  areas  of 
cells  and  tissues  by  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  them  and  at  the  same  time  it  invigo- 
rates and  puts  in  good  working  order  every  nerve  and 
muscle,  vein  and  artery.  A  tremendous  influence  is 
exerted  upon  the  brain  and  consequently  upon  the 
intellect.  Conducted  in  conjunction  with  daily  bath- 
ing, the  requisite  amount  of  sleep,  proper  alimentation 
and  pure  air,  it  promotes  health,  which  is  the  most 
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precious  of  all  earthly  blessings  and  constitutes  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  mental  energy  and  moral 
excellence  can  be  safely  built.  Without  it  nothing 
that  is  great  and  of  permanent  value  can  be  obtained. 
Having  spoken  repeatedly  in  former  reports  of 
gymnastic  exercises  and  cleanliness  and  of  their 
efifects  upon  the  human  constitution,  we  propose  at 
the  present  time  to  treat  briefly  of  sleep,  food  and 
pure  air. 

/. —  Sleep  as  a  Factor  of  Health. 

O  magic  sleep  I  O  comfortable  bird 

That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  mind 

Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  1 

—  Keats. 

Sleep  is  a  state  of  quiescence,  characterized  by 
entire  or  partial  unconsciousness,  inactive  condition 
of  the  body  and  general  diminution  of  the  vital  func- 
tions. It  is  accompanied  by  a  total  relaxation  of  the 
physical  frame.  It  is  the  perfection  of  repose,  the 
most  complete  rest.  Its  salient  feature  is  cessation  of 
the  automatic  activity  of  the  brain.  Illustrious 
physicians,  poets  and  philosophers  have  extolled  its 
virtues  and  sung  its  praises  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  Hippocrates,  whom  we  recognize  as  the 
"  father  of  medicine,"  speaks  emphatically  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  preserving  health.  Menander, 
the  immortal  Greek  dramatist,  maintains  that  it  is 
possessed  of  such  healing  qualities  that  it  may  be 
considered  a  natural  cure  for  all  diseases.  Shake- 
speare described  it  most  felicitously  in  the  well- 
known  lines :  — 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day*s  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 
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Goethe  names  it  the  balmy  blessing  of  nature. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  calls  it  "the  poor  man's  wealth 
and  the  prisoner's  release."  Southey  characterizes 
it  as  "the  friend  of  woe."     Dryden  declares  it  — 

Of  all  the  powers  the  best. 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay ! 
Whose  balm  renews  the  limbs  to  labors  of  the  day. 

Cervantes  invokes  blessings  on  him  who  first  in- 
vented it,  for  "  it  covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts  and 
all,  like  a  cloak."  Young  defines  it  as  '*  tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer."  Wordsworth  denominates  it  "the 
twinkling  of  oblivion,"  and  Jean  Ingelow  addresses  it 
in  these  words :  — 

O  sleep,  we  are  beholden  to  thee,  sleep ; 

Thoa  bearest  angels  to  ns  in  the  night, 

Saints  out  of  heaven  with  palms.    Seen  by  thy  light, 

Sorrow  is  some  old  tale. 

During  sleep  the  operations  of  the  senses  are  sus- 
pended in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  in  profound  slum- 
ber no  messages  come  to  the  brain,  but  the  functions 
necessary  to  life  continue  in  action ;  the  heart  beats 
and  the  lungs  respire,  with  greater  regularity  but  with 
less  vigor;  the  stomach,  the  intestines  and  their  ac- 
cessory organs  digest,  the  skin  exhales  vapor  and  the 
kidneys  secrete  urine.  With  the  central  nervous 
system,  however,  the  case  is  very  different ;  for  while 
some  parts  may  retain  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions or  developing  ideas,  others  have  their  actions 
diminished,  exalted,  perverted  or  altogether  arrested. 
It  is  on  the  nutritive  regeneration  of  the  tissue,  which 
takes  place  during  true,  healthy  sleep,  that  the  re- 
freshing power  of  the  latter  and  its  value  to  the  living 
organism  depend. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  animals  shall  suspend 
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their  action  and  sleep.  The  alternation  of  day  and 
night  harmonizes  with  this  want  of  the  living  body  and 
affords  seasons  of  activity  and  of  repose.  Man  needs  to 
follow  this  natural  indication  and  let  the  hours  of  sleep 
and  of  waking  alternate  daily.  He  should  retire  and 
take  his  rest  when  all  is  darkest  and  most  silent  and 
the  motions  and  vibrations  of  the  outer  universe  are 
most  eflfectively  lulled. 

The  q^uantity  of  sleep  required  by  different  individ- 
uals is  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  from  seven  to  nine 
hours  being  the  average  amount  necessary  for  an  adult. 
Children  need  much  more  than  this,  in  order  to  have 
their  exhausted  energies  restored,  so  that  they  may 
awake  refreshed  and  strong,  to  grow  into  healthy,  vig- 
orous  and  happy  men  and  women. 

Firmly  believing  in  the  beneficence  of  rest,  we  deem 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  give  our 
pupils  ample  tim^  for  it,  but  to  enable  them  to  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sleep  at  the  natural  hours  and  to 
allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  rest  either  at  its 
beginning  or  at  its  ending  each  day. 

//. —  Food  and  its  Imporfatue  to  Health. 

And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth. 

—  Dryden. 

Proper  food  is  essential  to  human  existence  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  standard  of  health.  It 
consists  of  the  substances,  which,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  are  susceptible  of  animalization  by  means  of 
digestion.  It  supplies  the  body  with  power  for  work 
and  provides  material  for  the  construction  or  produc- 
tion of  new  living  tissue  which  is  needed  to  replace 
that  which  is  wasted  or  to  make  good  such  losses  as 
are  incident  to  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 
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Health  and  alimentation  go  so  closely  hand  in  hand 
that  we  may  recognize  in  some  characteristic  series  of 
healthy  conditions  the  qualities  of  food  on  which  they 
are  sustained.  We  may  also  judge  equally  well  from 
the  evidences  of  certain  forms  of  physical  weakness 
that  either  deficiencies  of  nutriment  or  unnatural 
kinds  of  materials  are  present  in  the  diet  of  the 
sufferers. 

Proper  nourishment  is  indispensable  not  only  to 
physical  well-being  but  to  intellectual  exertion  and 
spiritual  tranquillity.  Without  it  no  serious  mental 
effort  can  be  sustained  and  become  fruitful  in  good 
results.  Moleschott  asserts  that  "  courage,  good  will 
and  love  of  work  depend  upon  healthful,  sufficient 
food,  while  hunger  lays  waste  the  head  and  the  heart.*' 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  inadequate  diet  if  long  con- 
tinued produces  weakness  and  degeneracy. 

The  general  truth  that  body  and  mind  form  an  in- 
dissoluble union  and  that  they  must  go  forward  or 
backward  together  was  understood  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers.  Pythagoras 
forbade  his  disciples  to  eat  certain  things,  while  the 
laws  of  Moses  were  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  dieta- 
ries. Down  to  the  present  day  the  Hebrews  claim 
that  their  health  depends  on  rigid  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  sanitary  prescriptions.  The  Hindoos,  who 
reject  every  trace  of  animal  food,  develop  wholesome 
bodies  and  metaphysical  brains  on  vegetables  and 
curry.  The  most  stalwart  races  of  Europe  are  not 
the  most  highly  fed.  The  Scotchman  lives  mostly  on 
oatmeal,  while  the  Swiss  sustain  their  strength  as 
climbers  of  mountains  chiefly  on  bread  and  honey  and 
butter,  eating  little  meat. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  main  point  for  our  con- 
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sideration  is,  what  kinds  of  food  will  afford  the  best 
and  most  suitable  nourishment  for  school  children  and 
teachers.  It  has  been  found  that  for  both  these 
classes  of  persons  the  dietary  should  be  made  up 
partly  of  starchy  foods,  which,  when  digested,  are  con- 
verted into  carbohydrates  and  furnish  heat  to  the 
body,  but  principally  of  those  which  are  rich  in  albu- 
men and  supply  both  the  muscles  and  the  brain  with 
the  needful  power.  Careful  examination  and  analyses 
have  shown  what  these  are  and  the  precise  nutritive 
value  of  each  of  them.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may 
state  that  the  ideal  dietary  for  brain  workers  would 
consist  in  large  measure  of  lean  fresh  beef,  fish  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  beans  and  peas,  cereals  of  every  descrip- 
tion,—  especially  wheat,  corn  and  oats, —  vegetables, 
cheese,  gelatine,  eggs  and  milk. 

Much  time  and  trouble  have  been  expended  by  san- 
itarians in  the  effort  to  determine  the  proper  amount 
and  proportions  of  the  various  articles  of  food  neces- 
sary to  keep  an  average  human  being  in  health.  The 
best  rules  for  diet,  based  upon  the  results  of  thorough 
investigation,  are  stated  as  follows  by  an  English  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  :  — 

First,  Pure  water  is  the  only  natural  beverage,  and  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  a  person  does  not  require  more  than  twenty 
ounces  of  it  as  a  minimum  and  forty  as  a  maximum  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Second,  Of  solid  food,  animal  and  vegetable  combined,  the 
same  number  of  ounces,  minimum  and  maximum,  is  also  sufficient. 

Third,  Not  more  than  one-third  of  solid  food  needs  to  be  of 
the  animal,  muscle-feeding  class,  leaving  the  vegetable,  starchy 
and  oily  or  heat-supplying  substances  to  make  up  the  remaining 
two-thirds. 

Fourth,  The  foods  should  be  themselves  pure,  of  a  healthy 
origin,  and  should  be  cooked  so  as  to  be  freed  from  rawness,  with- 
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out  being  reduced  to  tenderness  or  shreds  or  hardness  by  over- 
cooking. 

Fifth,  The  gratification  of  the  gustatory  sense  should  be  made 
secondary  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  body, —  the  taste  be- 
ing kept  as  neutral  as  that  of  the  young  child  who  feeds  on  the 
most  natural  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  neutral  of  all  foods, 
milk. 

The  human  body,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
animals,  is  of  a  finer  tissue  and  higher  degree  of  vibra- 
tions and  therefore  cannot  take  coarse  and  dense  sub- 
stances into  its  system. 

In  selecting  foods  we  should  give  preference  to  sub- 
stances that  nourish  the  corporeal  organization  and 
not  to  delicacies  that  tempt  the  palate. 

The  foods  used  in  the  various  departments  of  this 
institution  are  simple,  nutritious  and  of  the  best  qual- 
ity afforded  by  our  market.  They  are  carefully 
selected,  well  prepared  and  properly  served. 

///. —  Fresh  Air  as  an  Ally  of  Health. 

The  air  breathes  upon  ns  here  most  sweetly. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Pure  air  is  another  indispensable  condition  of  human 
existence,  and  its  chemical  properties  and  constituent 
parts  have  a  potent  influence  on  all  the  vital  functions 
of  the  human  system.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  four  elements,  and  Zoroaster 
placed  it  above  all  the  others.  Anaximenes  calls  it 
"the  soul  of  man."  Galen  believes  that  even  good 
morals  depend  upon  it.  Mavor  asserts  that  it  con- 
tains the  principles  of  life  and  vegetation.  Grindon 
characterizes  it  as  "  the  great  physician  of  the  world," 
and  Florence  Nightingale  considers  it  an  eflficient  cu- 
rative for  most  diseases. 
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Air  is  unquestionably  th^  first  food  of  man  and  of 
everything  that  lives,  and  the  scientific  world  now- 
adays recognizes  it  to  be  such.  It  nourishes  the  debil- 
itated, invigorates  the  weak,  animates  the  languid  and 
refreshes  the  weary.  We  are  restored  from  fatigue 
and  enlivened  by  the  genial  stimulus  of  fresh  air, 
hence  more  willing  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good.  Health  confides  in  it  as  its  most  faithful  friend. 
The  old  saying  about  the  chameleon, — 

Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  viewed, 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food, — 

■ 

is  thus  no  poet-jingler's  fancy  but  a  fact.  The  air 
then  is  a  kind  of  food,  and  we  should  undoubtedly 
regard  it  as  such  if  it  were  not  for  the  reason  that  we 
require  it  constantly  instead  of  taking  it  at  stated 
intervals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  more  solid  articles  of 
our  diet. 

Atmospheric  air  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  the  life- 
giving  principle  of  nature,  and  nitrogen,  an  inert  gas, 
apparently  added  merely  to  dilute  the  more  active 
and  stimulating  ingredient  The  proportion  in  the 
composition  of  these  two  elements  is  about  twenty-one 
parts  of  the  former  to  seventy-nine  of  the  latter.  The 
oxygen  is  very  powerful  and  is  supposed  to  furnish 
the  body  with  heat  and  animation.  It  is  the  essential 
element,  which  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  its  power 
to  support  life  and  combustion.  It  is  the  food  of  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  thus  the  process  of  respi- 
ration is  one  of  alimentation.  Circulating  with  the 
blood  in  every  part  of  the  body  it  sustains  all  acts 
of  nutrition,  helps  to  build  up  new  tissue  and  assists 
to  remove  the  old.  The  chemical  phenomena  of  life 
are  in  fact  described  in  the  term  oxygenation.    When- 
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ever  we  bring  into  the  air  we  breathe  any  agent," 
which  reduces  the  activity  of  the  oxygen,  we  subject 
ourselves,  though  we  may  not  by  any  sensual  percep- 
tion be  conscious  of  the  fact,  to  an  influence  which 
depresses  our  vitality. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  human  beings  to 
breathe  at  all  times  pure  and  well  oxygenated  ain 
For  when  this  is  vitiated  and  unwholesome,  poisoned 
and  impregnated  with  noxious  exhalations  and  loaded 
with  foul  emanations  and  worn-out  refuse,  it  has  a 
most  distressing  eflFect  upon  the  system.  Weariness, 
restlessness,  impatience  and  pain  arise  from  its  defile- 
ment. Under  the  influence  of  impure  air  the  senses 
grow  dull,  the  nervous  power  is  diminished,  irritability 
and  peevishness  take  the  place  of  calmness  and  placid- 
ity, and  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  muscles  is 
impure  and  cannot  strengthen  them  to  support  the 
body.  Nay,  more.  The  brain  is  fed  by  the  same 
corrupted  and  corrupting  fluid  and  consequently,  in- 
stead of  being  enlivened,  is  made  inactive  and  heavy, 
working  languidly  or  refusing  to  work  at  alL  It  is 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  all  localities, 
where  large  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together 
and  where  no  adequate  attention  is  paid  to  ventila- 
tion, much  of  the  feebleness  and  of  the  depression  of 
the  vitality  of  the  young  is  mainly  due  to  the  deteriora- 
tion and  impurity  of  the  air. 

Thus  systematic  exercise,  daily  bathing,  sound 
sleep,  proper  nourishment  and  pure  air,  are  the  five 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  health.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  study  the  laws  of  hygiene  with  care  and  to 
know  them  thoroughly,  and  every  pupil  ought  to  be 
made  to  believe  firmly  in  their  beneficence  and  to 
grow  under  their  influence. 
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Department  of  Manual  Training. 

The  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear, 
The  working  hand  to  help  the  will. 

—  Owen  Meredith. 

This  department  is  a  very  important  factor  in  our 
scheme  of  education,  and  its  value  is  demonstrated 
every  year  by  the  excellent  results  which  are  shown 
in  the  work  of  the  different  classes  of  the  school. 

A  system  of  manual  training,  arranged  on  peda- 
gogical principles,  is  of  great  assistance  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  It 
stimulates  the  brain,  improves  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  and  has  a  marked  e£Fect  both  upon 
the  thinking  apparatus  and  upon  the  activity  of  the 
body.  It  makes  the  muscles  firm  and  pliant,  the  fin- 
gers flexible  and  the  arms  strong.  It  furthers  the 
cultivation  of  the  intelligence  and  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  faculties.  Finally  it  promotes  manual  dexterity 
and  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  order,  regularity,  in- 
dustry and  exactness,  which  not  only  are  of  the  great- 
est use  in  after  life  but  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  character. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  manual  training  which  are 
now  in  vogue  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
that  of  sloyd  is  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  special  requirements  of  the  blind. 

This  system  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
formative  education.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  initiate 
children  into  a  trade,  but  to  unfold  their  physical, 
mental  and  moral  powers,  to  strengthen  their  wills 
and  to  render  these  capable  of  sustained  e£Fort  and  of 
directing  the  hand.  It  teaches  them  to  ob3erve,  to 
think,   to  work   and   to  create.     It  aims  at  ethical 
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rather  than  technical  or  mechanical  results,  at  general 
or  organic  development  rather  than  special  skill.  It 
seeks  to  improve  the  physical  health  and  carriage  and 
to  give  power  of  brain  and  dexterity  of  hand,  making 
the  latter  an  adept  executor  of  the  plans  and  orders  of 
the  former.  It  cultivates  self-reliance,  the  love  of 
labor,  the  sense  of  form,  accuracy,  patience  and  perse- 
verance. It  trains  the  faculties  of  attention  and  con- 
centration and  fosters  cleanliness  and  neatness.  It 
aflFords  excellent  opportunities  for  muscular  exercise 
and  encourages  the  use  of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
side  of  the  body  thus  preventing  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment. The  methods  employed  in  the  practice  of 
sloyd  are  such  as  are  best  fitted  to  secure  these  ends. 
This  system  was  incorporated  into  our  school  cur- 
riculum  ten  years  ago  and  continues  to  be  a  most  val- 
uable  auxiliary  in  the  development  and  training  of  our 
pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Literary  Department. 

Culture's  hand 
Has  scattered  verdure  o*er  the  land ; 
And  smiles  and  fragance  rule  serene 
Where  barren  wilds  usurped  the  scene. 

—  Browning. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  prosecuted 
with  great  earnestness  and  with  gratifying  success. 

The  various  branches  of  study,  which  are  included 
in  the  school  curriculum,  have  received  their  due 
share  of  attention,  and  in  most  of  the  classes  the 
subjects  have  been  presented  in  such  a  simple  and 
natural  way  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  learners, 
enlist  their  interest  and  thus  readily  reach  their 
understanding. 
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The  methods  of  teaching  conform  strictly  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  pedagogy  and  are  calculated 
to  carry  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  principle  of 
"learning  by  doing,"  which  was  first  enunciated  by 
Froebel  in  the  kindergarten.  The  pupils  are  placed 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  diligent  and  capable 
instructors  and  are  given  good  opportunities  to  gain 
knowledge  through  their  own  exertions,  to  acquire 
habits  of  industry  and  research  and  to  become 
thorough  students,  closely  attentive  and  keenly  ob- 
servant, exact  in  their  recollections  and  logical  in 
their  judgment,  clear  in  their  thinking  and  accurate 
in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  ideas. 

We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pay  con- 
stant attention  to  the  development  and  thorough 
training  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  scholars. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  end  everything  is  directed 
toward  creating  in  them  a  habit  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves and  of  applying  their  own  analytical  powers  to 
all  problems  in  the  class  room.  They  are  not  made 
to  acquire,  by  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  a  list  of  facts 
which  have  no  meaning  to  them,  but  are  encouraged 
and  required  to  pursue  a  rational  course  of  investiga- 
tion in  every  study  and  to  learn  the  "why"  for  all 
things  as  they  go  along.  They  are  thus  engaged  in 
actual  intellectual  exercise,  and  they  can  use  intelli- 
gently what  knowledge  they  accumulate.  The  result 
of  this  is  a  real  awakening  and  growth  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

Our  collections  of  books,  of  educational  appliances 
and  apparatus  and  of  tangible  objects  and  specimens 
of  various  kinds  have  been  largely  increased  and  have 
become  powerful  auxiliaries  in  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  school  in  all  its  branches  but  especially 
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in  natural   history,   geography,  anatomy,   physiology, 
chemistry  and  physics. 

The  library  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
many  volumes  and  has  been  made  to  serve  a  distinct 
educational  purpose  just  as  surely  as  the  lessons  given 
in  the  school-rooms.  Neither  effort  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  in  filling  its  capacious  shelves  with  books 
of  every  description  and  in  rendering  it  a  fountain 
head  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom,  an  active  and  far- 
reaching  force,  the  principal  function  of  which  is  to 
stimulate  both  pupils  and  teachers  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  love  for  sound  learning  and  the  best 
literature. 

Four  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  of  in- 
structors  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Albert  Marshall  Jones,  who  has  been  head  master  in 
the  boys'  department  since  1897,  withdrew  from  the 
service  of  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  a  wider  field  of  work,  wherein  he  could  have 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  executive 
ability  and  his  talent  for  commercial  pursuits.  He 
has  our  best  wishes  for  a  complete  success  in  his  new 
career.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Jones  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Al- 
morin  Orton  Caswell,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, who  has  served  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Williamsburg  for  several  years  and  who  has  a  high 
appreciation  of  his  chosen  profession  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  its  duties  and  requirements.  Two 
of  the  assistant  instructors,  Messrs.  Malcolm  C.  Syl- 
vester and  Louis  B.  Allyn,  declined  a  reelection  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  Messrs.  Edward  K. 
Harvey  and  Lincoln  Roys  have  been  chosen  in  their 
stead.     Both  these  young  men  are  graduates  of  col- 
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leges,  the  former  of  Dalhousie   University  in   Nova 
Scotia  and  the  latter  of  Bates  College  in  Maine. 

In  the  girls'  department  there  has  been  only  one 
change.  Miss  Alice  B.  Dearborn,  who  has  rendered 
faithful  and  efficient  service  since  1895,  resigned  her 
position  at  the  expiration  of  her  engagement  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Miss  Irene  Mason,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College  and  a  young  woman  of  good  health 
and  of  earnest  purpose. 


Department  of  Music. 

Music  waves  eternal  wands. 
Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  mortals. 

—  Stedman. 

Music  is  a  living  movement  of  the  spirit  and  the 
study  of  this  art  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches 
of  education.  It  quickens  the  perceptive  faculties 
through  exercise  in  rapid  discovery,  recognition  and 
concentration,  sharpens  the  power  of  discernment, 
awakens  delicacy  of  insight,  cultivates  the  memory 
and  the  judgment,  engenders  the  appreciation  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aesthetic  nature  and  the  formation  of 
character,  which  are  the  most  important  objects  aimed 
at  by  education.  According  to  Berlioz,  this  art  alone 
speaks  at  once  to  the  senses,  the  mind,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  blind  as  a  class  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  music.  This  fondness  of  theirs 
is  easily  explained  by  the  limitations  which  their  in- 
firmity imposes  upon  them  in  their  relations  with  the 
outer  world.  Cut  off  as  they  are  from  the  many 
pleasures  and  activities  of  life  and  from  the  innumer^ 
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able  objective  attractions  and  diversions,  which  the 
sense  of  sight  affords  to  its  possessors,  they  find  in 
the  "concord  of  sweet  sounds"  a  most  congenial 
occupation,  a  solace  in  their  affliction  and  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  mental  culture  and  of  artistic  knowledge 
and  spiritual  enjoyment,  which  they  cannot  obtain 
otherwise.  Melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  enter  into 
the  hidden  recesses  of  their  souls  and  leave  therein  a 
strong  and  lasting  imprint.  Furthermore,  music  is 
the  only  means  which  not  only  introduces  the  blind 
into  the  fascinating  world  of  harmonious  sound  and 
its  numberless  combinations,  but  is  the  sole  agency 
by  which  they  can  be  lifted  up  to  the  purer  and 
serener  atmosphere  of  art  and  given  an  insight  into 
its  ideals. 

For  these  reasons  music  holds  a  very  prominent 
place  in  our  school  curriculum  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  factors  in  our  scheme  of  education. 

The  department  devoted  to  this  art  has  made 
marked  progress  in  every  particular  during  the  past 
year.  The  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  has  been 
very  thorough.  The  training  which  they  receive  is 
such  as  to  foster  in  them  a  true  musical  spirit 'and  an 
artistic  taste,  thus  enabling  them  to  appreciate  com- 
positions of  a  high  order. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  the  principal  teacher  in 
the  boys'  section  of  the  music  department,  has  fur- 
nished  the  following  account  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  under  his  direction:  — 

Fifty-one  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  nrusic  during  the 
year  just  closed.  All  these  have  studied  the  pianoforte  ;  six,  the 
pipe  organ ;  eight,  the  violin  ;  and  two,  the  violoncello.  Of  the 
pupils  who  played  the  wind  instruments,  one  has  practised  on  the 
oboe,  two  have  practised  the  flute,  ten  on  the  clarinet,  and  thir- 
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teen  various  brass  instruments.  Instruction  in  playing  the  various 
instruments  of  percussion  has  been  given  to  three  boys. 

We  have  had  two  general  classes  in  the  study  of  harmony,  the 
work  being  confined  principally  to  the  study  of  intervals,  scales 
and  chord  formations  and  to  the  connecting  of  triads,  while  the 
more  advanced  pupils  in  this  subject  have  received  private  lessons. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  creditable. 

Two  classes  in  musical  reading  were  formed.  The  first,  com- 
posed of  all  the  younger  pupils,  has  met  on  Monday  evenings  and 
listened  to  the  reading  of  biographies  of  the  famous  musicians. 
The  other  class  has  comprised  all  the  older  scholars,  and  the  se- 
lections for  reading  have  been  taken  largely  from  the  current 
musical  literature. 

The  class  in  singing  has  been  smaller  than  in  previous  years, 
and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  tenor  voices  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  satisfactory  ensemble  work.  In  a  few  individual  cases  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  solo  singing. 

Our  military  band  has  also  been  at  some  disadvantage,  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  players  on  the  brass  instruments  and  to  the  large 
number  of  young  and  inexperienced  pupils  who  to  a  large  extent 
make  up  the  present  membership  of  the  organization.  In  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  however,  we  have  made  a  fair  record  for  the 
year,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  term  is  considerably  im- 
proved. 

The  orchestra,  which  numbers  twenty  players,  has  made  very 
satisfactory  progress  and  is  now  a  prominent  feature  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  school.  Not  only  is  a  greater  proficiency  in  tech- 
nique noticeable  but  there  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  the  quality 
of  tone,  in  the  proper  phrasing  and  in  general  musical  interpreta- 
tion. The  selections  for  study  were  made  from  the  work  of  the 
master  writers  of  orchestral  music  and  included  an  Air  by  Bach, 
the  entire  Military  symphony  by  Haydn,  a  part  of  Mozart's  Ju- 
piter symphony  and  the  Divertimento  in  D  by  the  same  composer. 
A  Serenade  in  D  by  Heinrich  Hofmann,  the  Holberg  suite  and  72? 
the  Spfing  by  Grieg  complete  the  list  of  the  more  important  pieces. 

The  growing  appreciation  among  the  pupils  of  the  classical 
music  and  their  general  desire  to  practise  only  compositions  of 
the  highest  order  furnish  a  good  augury  for  the  future  and  are 
very  great  encouragement  to  the  instructors. 
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The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Miss  Lila  P. 
Cole,  the  head  teacher  in  the  girls'  section  of  the 
music  department,  gives  an  idea  of  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  under  her  supervision:  — 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  girls  in  the  music  depart- 
ment has  been  attended  by  good  results,  and  in  manj  cases  a 
marked  improvement  has  been  made.  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  various  studies  pursued. 

Sixty-one  giris  have  studied  the  pianoforte  and  nineteen  have 
received  instruction  in  singing.  Five  have  studied  the  violin; 
one,  the  violoncello ;  and  one,  the  pipe  organ. 

Two  classes  in  harmony  have  done  satisfactory  work,  the  first 
harmonizing  basses  and  melodies  and  the  second  adding  to^this 
the  study  of  the  different  positions  of  triads.  A  class  of  little 
girls,  meeting  once  a  week,  has  made  a  special  study, of  rhythm, 
keyboard  work,  scales  and  other  fundamental  principles. 

The  classes  in  the  history  of  music  have  made  very  good  prog- 
ress. One  of  them  finished  the  study  at  the  close  of  the  second 
quarter,  and  another  was  then  formed,  comprising  eleven  of  the 
younger  girls. 

A  chorus  class  has  assembled  three  times  a  week  for  the  study 
of  duets,  trios  and  quartets,  while  the  whole  school  has  devoted 
one  hour  each  week  to  the  singing  of  hymns. 

Every  Monday  evening  books  or  articles  relating  to  music  have 
been  read  aloud  to  all  the  girls. 

Pupils'  recitals  have  been  given  every  month,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  girls  have  taken  part.  These  have  been  of  great  benefit, 
especially  to  the  younger  students. 

Thanks  to  the  diligence  and  earnest  efforts  of  the 
instructors  in  this  department,  its  work  has  reached  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  and  is  generally  admired 
and  greatly  praised  by  competent  judges.     Mrs.  Julia 
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given  in  our  hall  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February 
last  and  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  superiority 
of  the  performance  that  she  wrote  the  following  ap- 
preciative note:  — 

The  recent  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  gave  occasion  to  observe  the 
great  imprbvement  of  the  classes  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Gardiner.  The  programme  included  several  pieces  of  classical 
music,  which  were  rendered  with  spirit  and  precision.  Chopin's 
difficult  Ballade  was  finely  played  by  Clarence  Addison  Jackson. 
The  choral  numbers  also  were  well  given,  and  the  concert^  re- 
markable as  the  performance  of  those  who  are  lacking  in  sight, 
was  very  enjoyable. 

An  indispensable  feature  to  the  thorough  equipment 
of  the  students  of  music  is  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing concerts  of  a  high  order  and  of  listening  to  emi- 
nent artists  while  these  interpret  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  composers.  By  this  means  the  ear  is  made 
acute,  the  sense  of  rhythm  is  quickened,  the  artistic 
taste  is  developed,  the  critical  acumen  is  fostered,  a 
strong  stimulus  to  technical  improvement  is  supplied 
and  glimpses  of  unusual  possibilities  are  obtained. 
Through  the  unfailing  kindness  and  unstinted  liberal- 
ity of  many  earnest  and  loyal  friends  of  the  institution, 
our  pupils  have  been  generously  favored  in  this  respect 
by  having  been  admitted  without  charge  to  numerous 
musical  performances  of  a  superior  character.  For 
these  privileges,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  concerts, 
lectures  and  other  entertainments  given  in  our  own 
hall  by  musicians  and  literary  people  of  high  standing 
in  the  community,  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  kind 
friends  whose  names  are  thankfully  recorded  in  the 
list  of  acknowledgments  and  whose  thoughtful  remem- 
brance of  our  pupils  is  cordially  appreciated. 
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The  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  who  received  their  diplomas  last 
June,  contained  the  names  of  two  of  our  pupils,  Julia 
Marion  Bertha  Roeske  and  Clarence  Addison  Jackson. 
The  former  was  a  member  of  the  class  in  pianoforte 
playing  and  the  latter  of  that  in  playing  the  organ. 
Both  these  students  worked  assiduously  side  by  side 
with  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  who 
possess  all  their  senses,  and  the  marked  success  which 
they  have  achieved  in  keeping  up  well  with  their  class- 
mates is  a  credit  to  themselves  and  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  those  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  who  may 
desire  to  follow  their  example  and  pursue  their  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  best  schools  for  seeing 
youth. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  department  is 
in  possession  of  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  different  {tranches  of  music.  Its 
equipment  has  been  thoroughly  replenished  during 
the  past  year,  and  many  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  stock  of  instruments.  Indeed,  this  has  been  so 
much  increased  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  good  conserv- 
ator}\  As  it  now  stands,  it  includes  sixt^'-eight  piano- 
fortes, sixty-six  band  instruments,  fifteen  stringed  in- 
struments,  one  pipe  organ  with  three  manuals  and 
four  reed  organs. 

The  special  library  attached  to  this  department  has 
also  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  pieces 
of  music  which  have  been  either  issued  by  our  own 
press  or  purchased  from  other  institutions.  We  are 
constantly  printing  musical  compositions  of  a  high 
order  and  we  hope  to  be  able  before  the  end  of  the 
^•ear  to  add  to  our  collection  a  lars[e  number  of  the 
best  works  of  the  great  masters. 
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Tuning  Department. 

HoRTENSio.     Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 
LucENTio.    All  but  the  base. 

—  Shakespeare. 

In  this  department  steady  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  to  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  tuning  and  with  the 
marked  success,  which  has  in  most  cases  attended  their 
efforts  to  earn  their  own  living  when  the  course  of 
their  training  is  finished  and  they  go  forth  into  the 
world. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  carried  on  in  a 
suite  of  sunny  and  pleasant  rooms  which  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  grand,  upright  and  square  piano- 
fortes, models  of  every  kind  of  action  in  use,  acoustic 
apparatus  and  tools  and  appliances  of  all  sorts. 

The  course  of  training  therein  pursued  is  thorough, 
systematic^  and  complete  in  every  particular.  It  in- 
cludes the  general  study  of  pitch  and  of  the  relation 
of  musical  intervals  together  with  their  application  to 
tuning,  the  theory  of  scales,  harmonies  and  beats, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
temperament  and  of  the  construction  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  pianoforte. 

The  methods  employed  in  carrying  out  this  course 
were  chosen  from  among  those  which  had  given  the 
best  results  in  previous  years. 

Twenty-three  pupils  have  received  instruction  in 
the  art  of  tuning.  Most  of  these  devote  ^special  atten- 
tion and  much  of  their  time  to  this  work.  They 
realize  fully  that  it  is  only  by  constant  practice  and 
arduous  labor  that  the  ear  can  be  adequately  trained 
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and  become  keen  in  distinguishing  sounds  and  that 
the  hand  and  wrist  can  gain  the  elasticity  and  delicacy 
of  motion,  which  are  necessary  for  giving  to  the 
musical  tone  its  fine  shades. 

The  unusual  opportunities  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment appeal  strongly  not  only  to  our  pupils  but  to 
persons  who  are  not  connected  with  our  school,  and 
many  are  the  applicants  who  are  eager  to  receive  in- 
struction and  training  in  the  art  of  tuning.  But  in 
order  to  help  the  blind  tuners  to  establish  firmly  for 
themselves  a  fair  reputation  in  the  community  and  to 
enable  them  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
secure  its  patronage,  we  must  resist  this  pressure 
strenuously.  We  must  see  to  it  that  their  ranks  are 
not  overcrowded  nor  filled  by  unworthy  craftsmen, 
addicted  to  objectionable  habits  and  lamentably  lack- 
ing in  morals,  manners,  uprightness  and  strength  of 
character. 

The  pianofortes  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  are 
still  tuned,  repaired,  cleaned  and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  our  tuning  department.  In  1877,  when  We 
took  charge  of  this  work,  there  were  only  1 28  instru- 
ments in  the  schools.  Since  then  their  number  has 
been  increased  to  245.  Under  the  efficient  super- 
vision and  able  management  of  the  head  master  of 
the  tuning  department,  Mr.  George  E.  Hart,  our 
tuners  take  excellent  care  of  these  instruments  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  city  and  show  that  they 
are  thoroughly  reliable  and  well  fitted  to  do  work  of  a 
superior  quality. 

We  cannot  close  this  section  and  pass  on  to  another 
without  expressing  our  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  the 
patrons  of  this  department,  who  continue  to  employ 
our  tuners  to  take  care  of  their  pianofortes. 
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Entertainments  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Teach  them  the  sacred  trust  to  keep, 

like  true  men,  pure  and  brave, 
And  o'er  them,  through  the  ages,  bid 

Freedom's  fair  banner  wave. 

—  S.  F.  Smith. 

With  their  customary  zeal  and  unremitting  per- 
sonal devotion,  the  pupils  of  this  institution  again  en- 
gaged enthusiastically  in  preparations  to  entertain 
their  friends  on  Washington's  Birthday.  Owing  to  a 
heavy  snow-storm,  their  success  cannot  be  gauged  by 
the  number  present  or  by  the  amount  which  was 
gained  through  their  efforts  for  the  kindergarten 
fund.  It  should  rather  be  measured  by  the  real  merit 
of  each  performance  and  by  the  sincere  appreciation 
and  hearty  commendation  of  those  who  braved  the 
elements  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  boys  and  girls 
in  their  holiday  guise. 

On  this  oc(!:asion  the  play  chosen  for  the  girls*  pre- 
sentation was  Undine,  and  it  was  indeed  admirably 
adapted  to  their  abilities.  The  young  girls  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and 
showed  a  true  dramatic  sense  in  their  rendition  of  the 
lines  and  in  their  interpretation  of  the  characters. 

The  parts  were  thus  assigned :  — 

Undine,  a  water  spirit, Flora  L  Mather. 

Bertalda,  a  lady  of  rank,     . '    .    Ida  A.  Cross, 

Huldbrand,  the  Knight  of  Ringstetten,    ...»     Ellen  A,  Gavin, 

Father  Heilman,  a  priest, Etta  F,  Knowlton, 

Hulda,  the  wife  of  a  fisherman, Rose  E,  Tray  nor, 

Rudlieb,  a  fisherman, Sophia  J,  Muldoon, 

KuhUborn,  a  water  spirit,    ,     , G,  May  Cooper. 

Rolf,  a  page, Rose  M,  Durant, 
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Every  detail  of  costume  and  stage-setting  played  its 
part  in  making  the  little  drama  a  realistic,  vivid  and 
beautiful  picture.  Great  credit  is  due  to  everyone  of 
the  young  actors  as  well  as  to  those  whose  labors 
behind  the  scenes  ensured  the  smoothness  of  the  per- 
formance and  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  audience 
before  the  curtain.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these 
strenuous  efforts  are  amply  repaid  by  an  awakened 
appreciation  in  the  pupils  of  the  meaning  of  dramatic 
art  and  of  the  portrayal  of  simulated  characters. 

The  gymnastic  exercises   by    the  boys,  which  fol- 
lowed the  play,  were  necessarily  brief  but  were   per-' 
formed  with  vigor  and  accuracy  and  exhibited  excel- 
lent control  of  the  muscles  and  ease  of  motion. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  by  the  boys :  — 

Part  I. 

GuiLMANT.     Triumphal  March,  for  the  organ. 

Wilbur  Dodge. 
Bach,  J.  S.     Air  for  the  G  string,  quintet  accompaniment. 

Violin  Class. 
Mendelssohn.     The  Cheerful  Wanderer.  Male  Chorus. 

Gade.     Allegro  molto  vivace,  from  "  Fantasiestiicke,"  Op.  43,  for 

the  clarinet. 
Harry  Kenyon. 
Chopin.     Ballade  in  A  flat,  for  the  pianoforte. 

Clarence  Jackson. 
Haydn.     Finale,  from  Symphony  No.  11  in  G. 

Orchestra. 

• 

Part  II. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     "  The  Idle  Boy,"  reading. 

Thomas  Stringer. 
Grieg.    Gavotte,  from  the  "  Holberg  "  Suite. 

String  Orchestra. 
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HiLDACH.     Passage  Bird's  Farewell,  duet  for  tenor  and  baritone. 

Charles  Forrester  and  George  Henry. 
Mozart.     Minuet,  from  the  "  Jupiter  "  Symphony. 

Orchestra. 
Reichardt.     Image  of  the  Rose. 

Tenor  Solo  and  Male  Chorus. 
Flotow.     Potpourri,  from  the  opera  "  Martha." 

Military  Band. 


In  giving  this  musical  treat  to  their  friends  and 
patrons,  the  boys  showed  themselves  perfectly  at  home 
in  this  best-beloved  branch  of  their  regular  work. 
The  spirited  performance  proved  their  own  pleasure  in 
the  harmonies  which  they  evoked  from  the  different 
instruments  at  their  command  and  won  the  interest 
and  applause  of  their  auditors. 

As  the  orchestra  is  of  recent  organization,  its  work 
was  brought  into  prominence  for  the  first  time  and  it 
deserves  especial  commendation.  The  selections  for 
its  execution  have  been  made  with  care,  with  due 
reference  to  the  present  attainments  of  the  young 
musicians.  The  pieces  chosen  are  however  worthy 
of  their  earnest  endeavors  to  give  fitting  expression 
to  the  music  and  so  interesting  as  to  inspire  them  to 
do  their  best  work.  The  growth  and  higher  develop- 
ment of  this  band  of  music  students  may  be 
confidently  expected. 

The  recitation  by  Thomas  Stringer  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention  and  deepest  interest  by  all 
present,  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  one's  self 
something  of  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  boy 
occurs  at  long  intervals,  since  it  is  not  often  permitted 
that  his  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Lowell  gram- 
mar school  shall  be  interrupted  by  such  outside  duties. 
It  was  a  great   pleasure    to  note  Tom's  fine,  manly 
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bearing  and  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  story  which  he 
read  from  the  Braille  copy,  prepared  by  himself,  and 
spelled  in  the  manual  alphabet  to  his  teacher  who  re- 
cited aloud  Tom's  words  as  he  proceeded. 

Instead  of  the  g^-mnastic  exercises  which  usually 
follow  the  entertainment  by  the  boys,  a  repetition  of 
Undhie  was  very  kindly  given  by  the  girls,  greatly  to 
riie  gratification  of  the  guests  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  witness  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Thus  the  day  may  be  accounted  a  complete  success 
for  the  pupils,  both  in  giving  and  in  deriving  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  their  entertainments  and  in  proving 
anew  their  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  kindergarten 
department. 

Blind  Deaf-mutes. 

My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

—  Madame  Guyon. 

Tliere  is  no  class  of  persons  who  are  more  impera- 
tively in  need  of  the  light  of  education  and  who  de- 
rive therefrom  greater  and  more  essential  benefit  than 
the  blind  deaf-mutes. 

Deprived  of  the  two  principal  avenues  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world,  these  hapless  human 
beings  are  entirely  isolated  and  secluded  from  it. 
They  are  cut  off  from  all  companionship  and  associa- 
tion with  their  fellow  men  and  live  in  a  state  of  total 
darkness  and  absolute  stillness,  which  is  terrible  to 
contemplate.  They  breathe,  move  and  vegetate  and 
do  nothing  more.  They  have  no  conception  of  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  nor  do  they  feel  within 
themselves  the  pulsations  of  awakening  and  develop- 
ing intelligence.     The  genus  of   their  mentality  are 
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buried  in  a  sort  of  sepulchre  and  remain  dormant  for 
the  lack  of  air  and  sun  and  contact  with  vivifying 
influences.  Their  lot  in  life  is  grievous  beyond 
measure. 

Long  ago,  the  sadness  of  their  condition  attracted 
the  attention  of  wise  men,  eminent  thinkers  and 
warm-hearted  philanthropists,  who  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  deliverance  of  these  victims  of  afflic- 
tion from  their  imprisonment  and  of  the  discovery  of 
the  ways  and  means  for  effecting  their  emancipation, 
but  did  nothing  further.  They  confined  themBelves 
to  speculation  and  made  no  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem. 

This  work  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Samuel  •  Gridley 
Howe  to  do,  and  to  his  genius  alone  belongs  the 
credit  of  releasing  the  blind  deaf-mutes  from  their 
bondage  and  of  placing  them  in  happy  and  helpful 
relations  with  human  society.  Before  his  time  no  one 
tried  to  educate  these  unfortunate  members  of  the 
human  family.  Hence,  when  he  found  Laura  Bridg- 
man  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1837,  and  under- 
took the  Herculean  task  of  liberating  her  from  her 
captivity,  he  had  no  examples  to  follow,  no  prece- 
dents to  use  as  guides,  no  indices  to  point  out  to  him 
the  right  course  to  pursue.  He  was  entirely  in  the 
dark,  surrounded  by  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. He  not  only  had  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
such  a  new  and  thorny  path  to  confront,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  contend  against  the  still  more  dishearten- 
ing fact  that  a  number  of  foremost  scholars  and  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men  of  the  day,  after  examining 
James  Mitchell,  a  blind  deaf-mute  living  in  England, 
and  investigating  his  case,  concluded  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  a  person  in  his  situation. 
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This  verdict  Dr.  Howe  reversed  triumphantly,  and 
the  marvellous  success  which  crowned  his  wonderful 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  in  Laura's  case  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  secured  for  him  a  high  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  He 
was  the  pioneer  and  pathfinder  in  this  work.  He 
hewed  the  rocks  and  constructed  a  broad  roadway, 
and  his  followers  and  disciples  have  simply  walked  in 
it,  and  that,  too,  without  making  any  material  im- 
provements in  the  methods,  which  he  devised. 

The  first  state  in  the  world,  which  fully  recognized 
the  importance  of  Dr.  Howe's  discovery  and  provided 
by  law  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  was  the  one  in  which  this  champion  of  hu- 
manity and  freedom  was  born  and  to  the  fame  of 
which  his  deeds  added  not  a  little  lustre.  The  noble 
example  set  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
has  already  been  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  ere  long  every 
state  in  the  union  will  fall  into  line  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  William  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  truest  and  most  generous  friends  of  the  blind 
deaf-mutes,  published  two  years  ago  a  full  and  accu- 
rate record  of  them  in  a  very  elaborate  monograph,  to 
which  he  has  recently  added  an  excellent  supplement. 
These  publications  are  rendering  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  by  those  of  our  pupils  who  are  deprived  of 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
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Edith  M.  Thomas. 

There  is  magic  in  the  power 

« 

Of  an  unbending  will, 

That  makes  us  stronger  every  hour, 

For  greater  efforts  still. 

—  Eliza  Cook. 

Edith  has  pursued  the  course  of  her  studies  with 
unfailing  regularity  and  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
school-room,  as  well  as  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment and  in  the  gymnasium,  she  has  performed  the 
tasks  assigned  to  her  with  great  earnestness  and 
marked  fidelity. 

Edith  has  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with  the  class 
to  which  she  belongs  in  the  various  branches  of  her 
work  and  has  made  good  progress  in  them.  As  she 
is  not  gifted  in  a  high  degree  either  with  mental 
acuteness  or  with  intellectual  keenness  and  brightness 
of  parts,  the  success  which  she  has  achieved  is  mainly 
due  to  constant  perseverance  and  unremitting  toil. 
To  use  Emerson's  words,  it  was  — 

Built  of  furtherance  and  pursuing, 
Not  of  spent  deeds  but  of  doing. 

This  lack  of  brilliant  endowment  has  in  the  end 
proved  beneficial  to  Edith,  for  it  has  brought  to  the 
surface  all  her  latent  energy  and  power  of  volition 
and  helped  to  develop  in  her  that  tremendous  force  of 
character,  which  she  inherited  from  her  ancestors  and 
which  distinguishes  her  from  those  of  her  fellow  suf- 
ferers who  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  more 
pliable  stock  than  that  of  New  England. 

Edith's  moral  nature  is  as  sturdy  as  her  physical 
organization  is  vigorous.  She  holds  fast  to  her  ideals 
of  right  and  wrong  with  unswerving  pertinacity,  and 
no  inducement  of  any  kind  can  sway  her  from  them. 
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She  loves  truth  and  straightfon\'ardness  and  detests 
pretense  and  duplicity.  She  is  indeed  totally  deaf  to 
external  sounds,  but  in  the  stillness  of  her  soul  she 
hears  with  perfect  distinctness  the  "  still,  small  voice  " 
and  the  warnings  of  her  conscience  which  is  the 
"sentinel  of  virtue"  and  the  "chamber  of  justice," 
and  she  never  disregards  them.  She  is  independent 
in  spirit,  resolute  in  purpose,  strong  in  will  and  firm 
in  her  convictions.  She  is  not  very  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  but  under  her  sober  and  grave  exterior 
there  beats  a  large  heart,  full  of  lively  compassion 
and  tender  feelings.  Although  she  is  not  very  talka- 
tive nor  does  she,  like  — 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch, 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  y 

her  words,  few  in  number,  are  pictures  of  her  thoughts 
and  exact  interpreters  of  her  ideas  and  sentiments. 
Her  expressions  of  kindness  toward  and  of  sympathy 
with  all  sufferers  are  born  of  deep  and  genuine 
interest  in  them  and  not  of  conventional  insincerity 
nor  of  empty  affectation. 

We  take  pleasure  in  inserting  here  a  brief  account 
of  what  this  interesting  girl  has  accomplished  during 
the  past  year,  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  she  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  her  school  life.  This  statement, 
like  those  which  have  been  published  annually  since 
1893,  has  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  care  and 
absolute  accuracy  by  one  of  the  most  valued  and 
devoted  teachers  in  the  girls'  department,  Miss  Frances 
S.  Marrett,  who  tells  as  follows  the  story  of  Edith's 
work  and  its  results :  — 

When  Edith  entered  upon  her  school  work  last  September, 
the  accumulated  sunshine  of  a  glad  summer  amid  the  delights 
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of  country  and  seaside  radiated  toward  friends  and  books  in 
the  glow  of  hearty  good  will. 

The  studies  of  our  literary  department  which  have  enlisted 
her  efforts  during  the  year  are  American  literature,  algebra 
and  English  composition. 

Edith's  interest  in  the  lessons  in  literature  has  been  well 
sustained,  as  she  has  traced  in  their  course  the  chain  of  our 
national  growth  and  learned  that  the  spirit  of  a  race  may  be 
as  truly  reflected  in  its  literature  as  in  its  history. 

Washington  Irving  was  the  first  of  our  representative 
authors  whose  writings  received  especial  attention  for  their 
purely  literary  value.  Edith's  mental  rigidity  was  slow  to 
yield  to  the  humorous  influence  of  selections  from  the  History 
of  New  York  ;  but  at  length,  though  sometimes  perplexed  by 
subtle  strokes  of  wit,  she  laughed  in  spite  of  herself  at  the 
inimitable  sketches  of  Dutch  life  and  manners.  This  forced 
surrender  to  the  claims  of  drollery  prepared  her  to  find 
pleasure  in  Legetid  of  Sleepy  Hollow^  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
the  delightful  Christmas  stories.  Her  enjoyment  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Alliambra  led  to  the  reading  of  the  entire  book 
during  recreation  hours. 

It  has  been  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  poets  that 
Edith  has  experienced  her  greatest  difficulties.  In  order  to 
grasp  the  simplest  rhythmic  thoughts  and  to  acknowledge  the 
poet  as  an  interpreter  of  truth,  she  has  had  need  to  learn,  as 
it  were,  a  new  language  in  a  new  spirit.  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow are  the  poets  whom  Edith  has  named  as  her  **  fav- 
orites." Her  affectionate  interest  in  the  former  was  thus 
expressed :  **  I  like  his  poems  and  his  faith." 

In  Lowell's  poems  of  nature  Edith  has  been  free  to  confess 
her  delight.  She  said  of  Pictures  from  Appledore :  "  It 
makes  me  think  of  the  sea  and  feel  its  waves."  The  exquisite 
sunset  picture  impressed  her  very  much,  and  she  asked  many 
questions  concerning  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  the  glow 
of  an  evening  sky.  Her  glad  appreciation  of  Lowell's  tribute 
to  the  dandelion  was  thus  shown  :  **  Dandelions  always  mean 
spring  to  mq.  It  is  nice  to  have  poets  say  beautiful  things 
about  what  we  love  for  us." 
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She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  Emerson's  essay 
on  friendship.  The  tests  of  a  true  relationship  of  friend  to 
friend  were  eagerly  applied  in  her  thought  to  her  association 
with  her  dearest  schoolmate,  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  the  con- 
viction of  an  enduring  affection  was  thus  simply  put  into 
words  :  "  Yes,  Elizabeth  will  always  be  my  friend." 

Strangers  seldom  see  the  best  side  of  Edith's  nature.  One 
morning,  when  guests  were  in  the  class  room,  she  made  no 
attempt  to  share  in  the  recitation  of  the  hour.  Her  explana- 
tion was,  "  I  could  not  say  a  word  because  I  knew  of  the 
company.     Company  always  silences  me." 

Edith's  natural  indifference  to  the  requirements  of  social 
life  undoubtedly  restricts  her  circle  of  friends;  but  it  is  a 
winsome  and  loyal  affection  which  shines  for  those  whom  she 
knows  best. 

The  chief  gain  which  Edith  has  derived  from  the  literature 
lessons,  consists  in  a  better  understanding  of  what  we  owe  to 
books. 

For  two  hours  of  each  day  during  the  past  year  Edith  has 
applied  herself  with  patient  diligence  to  the  study  of  algebra, 
and  she  has  succeeded  in  completing  with  her  class  the  pre- 
scribed work  in  this  subject.  The  measure  of  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  accurate  results  of  thoughtful,  independent 
effort  has  been  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  each  new  task^  and 
through  increased  concentration  Edith  has  gained  the  power 
to  think  more  clearly  and  quickly.  She  has  found  correct 
answers  for  79J  per  cent,  of  the  problems  included  in  the 
year's  work.  They  have  required  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
factoring,  the  greatest  common  divisor,  the  least  common 
multiple,  fractions,  square  and  cube  root  and  the  subjects 
studied  during  the  previous  year. 

Continued  heedlessness  in  the  use  of  language  was  the 
cause  of  Edith's  being  placed  last  September  in  a  class  for 
daily  practice  in  English  composition.  A  careful  study  of  the 
paragraph  and  much  practice  in  paraphrasing  emphasized  the 
importance  of  definite  statements.  Edith  applied  herself 
closely  to  the  tasks  set  before  her,  and  the  change  from  the 
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routine  of  technical  work  to  the  writing  of  themes  derived 
from  her  own  thought  and  experience,  was  a  most  refreshing 
one.  The  joy  of  such  emancipation  is  suggested  by  the 
freedom  of  the  following  sentences  :  ^— 

Christmas  is  to  me  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
a  time  when  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  do  something  for  every 
one  and  I  am  always  glad  when  it  comes ;  for  then  I  have  hap- 
piest thoughts. 

These  paragraphs  reveal  clearly  Edith's  genuine  love  of 
plants :  — 

Because  I  love  Mother  Nature  so  much,  I  like  to  have  a  garden 
each  year,  and  take  care  of  plants.  I  always  plant  pansies ; 
because  they  are  easy  to  take  care  of  and  last  as  long  as  I  am 
here  to  attend  to  them,  and  because  the  word  **  pansies "  means 
thoughts. 

I  have  fifteen  plants  this  year.  I  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  see  my  garden  every  day  because  it  is  an  attraction.  I 
water  it  every  morning  unless  it  rains.  I  pull  up  the  weeds  and 
pick  off  the  broken  stems.  I  find  many  blossoms  nearly  every 
time  I  visit  my  garden,  and  I  pick  them  to  share  the  pleasure  of 
them  with  others. 

One  of  the  themes  from  the  year's  work  in  English  is  here 
given  in  full :  — 

My  Experience  in  Fishing. 

While  I  was  at  Marblehead  last  summer  one  of  my  occupations 
was  fishing.  I  have  often  wondered  what  people  did  when  fish- 
ing, and  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  experiment  at  it 
myself. 

I  have  seen  two  kinds  of  fishing-lines  which  are  used ;  one  is  a 
wire  attached  to  a  long  rod  and  has  several  sharp  hooks,  while 
the  other  is  simply  a  very  long  string  cord  with  a  heavy  weight 
and  one  sharp  hook  attached  to  it  and  is  held  l^y  the  hand.  I 
used  the  latter. 

My  youngest  brother  and  I,  with  a  little  friend  of  his,  got  into 
a  boat  and  rowed  a  good  distance  from  the  shore.     We  each  had 
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a  fishing  line  and  dropped  it  into  the  sea.  I  held  the  line  in  my 
right  hand  and  let  it  hang  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  whenever  I 
felt  a  nibble  at  the  heavy  piece  at  the  end  of  the  line,  up  quickly 
as  a  flash  I  pulled  the  line ;  for  then  I  knew  that  I  had  caught  a 
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fish !  While  I  was  pulling  on  the  line  each  fish  would  give  a 
vigorous  shake  in  the  water,  and  when  I  got  him  in  the  boat  I 
would  count  out  loud,  "  One  I  '*  until  I  had  caught  a  certain 
number. 

I  gave  each  fish  to  my  brother  and  he  took  it  off  the  hook  for 
me.  Those  were  flounders  that  I  caught.  I  caught  seventeen  in 
all  and  ate  some  of  them  for  my  meals.  When  I  was  fishing 
I  felt  like  a  regular  fishergirl  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
courage. 

Through  daily  practice  in  composition  Edith  has  learned  to 
express  her  thoughts  more  freely,  as  well  as  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  form  of  her  sentences. 

Edith's  work  in  the  gymnasium  has  been  attended  by  the 
usual  amount  of  interest,  pleasure  and  earnest  effort.  The 
benefit  which  she  has  derived  from  the  regular  exercises  is 
most  evident  in  firmer  positions  and  in  a  stronger  control  of 
her  body  in  the  balance  movements. 

The  hours  which  she  has  spent  in  the  department  of  man- 
ual training  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  dress- 
making. The  drafting  of  patterns  and  the  cutting,  fitting 
and  finishing  of  various  garments  are  features  of  Edith's 
school  programme  which  by  reason  of  their  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  gifts  are  never  dreary  tasks.  Even  arith- 
metical problems  arc  perfonncd  with  surprising  alacrity  when 
measurements  must  be  taken  for  an  accurate  pattern  and  an 
estimate  made  of  the  amount  of  cloth  and  of  trimmings  neces- 
sarj'  to  meet  its  requirements. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  Edith's  education  during 
the  past  year,  we  may  say  that  her  moral  attitude  toward  all 
the  duties  of  her  school  life  has  been  one  of  cheerful  perse- 
verance, and  her  mental  progress,  though  seemingly  slow,  has 
been  marked  by  sure  advance  through  new  strength  of  pur- 
pose and  increase  of  interest. 
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Miss  Edith  Moultrie  Thurston,  who  has  been  an 
efficient  tutor  and  a  wise  adviser  of  Edith  since  the 
autumn  of  1896,  was  obliged  to  decline  a  reappoint- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  in  order  that 
she  might  obtain  a  position  near  to  her  invalid  father 
who  lives  in  North  Carolina,  Miss  Grace  Emilie  Taft, 
late  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Miss  Thurston.  Miss 
Taft  is  a  teacher  of  superior  ability. 

Elizabeth  Robin. 

The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 

The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 

—  Byron. 

Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
girls  in  our  school.  She  is  tall  in  stature,  symmet- 
rical in  form,  graceful  in  carriage  and  beautiful  in  face 
and  figure.  Her  appearance  is  so  winsome  and  her 
presence  so  striking  that-*- 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 

The  charming  effect  produced  by  her  comely  figure 
and  handsome  face  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  grace  of 
her  bearing,  the  amiability  of  her  disposition  and  the 
courtesy  of  her  manners.  She  is  always  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  neither  frets  under  the  load  of  her  depri- 
vations nor  grieves  at  her  loss  nor  pines  away  on 
account  of  her  misfortune.  Her  life  seems  filled  with 
a  spirit  of  joy,  peace,  gentleness  and  goodness,  which 
manifests  itself  also  in  her  work. 

Although  Elizabeth  loves  dearly  her  home  in  Texas 
and  likes  very  much  to  live  with  her  family  in  her 
native  state,  of  the  territorial  extent  of  which  she  is 
ver)^  proud,  nevertheless  she  is  strongly  attached  to 
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her  friends  in  Boston  and  is  thoroughly  loyal  and  truly 
grateful  to  the  school.  She  has  received  here  during 
the  last  eleven  years  educational  advantages  of  great 
value,  without  any  cost  to  her  people,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  upon  her  life  and  character  is  deep  and 
abiding. 

The  story  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  this 
beautiful  girl  and  of  the  work  done  by  her  during  the 
past  twelve  months  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  as 
similar  accounts  have  been  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
carefully  written  by  Miss  Anna  Gardner  Fish,  who 
has  spared  no  pains  in  examining  and  sifting  the 
materials  contained  in  the  diary  of  Elizabeth's  teacher 
and  in  arranging  the  facts  obtained  therefrom  in  a 
clear  and  straightforward  narrative  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  students  and  which  reads 
as  follows :  — 

Out  of  a  wealth  of  incidents  illustrative  of  school-girl  life,  a 
few  may  be  selected  to  show  briefly  some  phases  of  Elizabeth's 
progress  during  the  past  year. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  richness  and  added  strength.  The 
work  of  the  class  room  has  proceeded  quietly  and  pleasantly  from 
day  to  day,  and  as  time  has  passed  it  has  been  evident  that  a 
finer  polish  has  been  acquired  by  many  facets  of  her  character. 

Elizabeth's  life  in  the  school  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of 
her  young  companions,  and  never  through  them  is  she  made  con- 
scious of  greater  misfortunes  or  limitations  than  those  under 
which  they  all  alike  must  struggle. 

Her  regular  studies,  this  year,  have  been  Latin,  physiology, 
reading  and  algebra,  the  last  of  which  was  begun  in  October 
after  a  careful  review  in  geography.  Physical  training  in  the 
gymnasium  and  manual  training  in  the  workroom,  with  plenty  of 
healthful  outdoor  exercise  and  social  intercourse  have  completed 
her  days  and  filled  them  with  satisfaction. 

It  was  decided  that  an  hour  every  Saturday  morning  should  be 
spent  by  Elizabeth  with  the  teacher  of  the  class  in  each  of  these 
studies,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  preceding  week,  ascertaining 
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what  had  been  retained  and  strengthening  weak  points.  This 
partook  so  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  weekly  examination  that 
Elizabeth  was  much  dismayed  by  the  prospect,  but  she  bravely 
set  aside  her  misgivings  and  met  the  ordeal  cheerfully  and  cour- 
ageously. 

She  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  extraordinary 
labor  where  her  path  is  beset  with  unusual  difficulties,  and  of  her 
own  volition  has  arranged  her  time  so  as  to  meet  the  need. 
During  the  reading  hour  after  tea,  on  one  night  for  which  no 
plans  had  been  made,  Elizabeth  approached  the  teacher  in  charge 
to  say :  "  I  would  like  to  look  over  my  paper  on  respiration  with 
you,  and  I  think  I  do  not  understand  the  lymphatic  system. 
May  we  have  it  tonight  ? "  Such  a  desire  for  thorough  compre- 
hension and  ability  to  plan  for  its  consummation  may  well  be 
noted  as  a  progressive  step  on  the  young  girPs  part.  At  one  time, 
when  an  invitation  to  go  to  walk  came  just  as  'Elizabeth  had 
settled  herself  to  an  allotted  task  of  hemming,  she  replied,  after  a 
momentary  hesitation :  '*  Perhaps  I  had  better  sew,  although  I 
thank  you  for  inviting  me."  Her  nature  is  so  sunny  and  her 
love  of  society  so  strong  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  asceticism, 
and  such  a  determination  may  be  regarded  as  a  helpful  bit  of 
self-discipline. 

Her  eagerness  to  keep  up  with  her  classes  has  been  marked, 
and,  although  her  vivacity  and  good  spirits  outside  of  the  class 
room  are  unabated,  they  are  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  the 
serious  labor  which  she  willingly  expends  upon  her  studies.  The 
orderliness  which  has  hitherto  manifested  itself  in  the  care  of  her 
personal  belongings  seems  now  to  show  its  effect  upon  her  mental 
processes  and  renders  anything  less  than  the  full  completion  of 
her  duty  an  annoyance  to  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  beyond  the  laud- 
able ambition  to  keep  up  with  her  class  and  to  perform  the  daily 
tasks  properly  and  creditably,  she  has  exhibited  this  year,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  true  student's  zest  for  learning  and  spirit  of 
investigation,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  perceptible  in  her 
attitude  toward  her  lessons. 

A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in  her  work  in  physiology 
in  which,  in  strong  contrast  to  her  manner  when  she  was  engaged 
in  the  study  of  botany,  she  has  quite  risen  above  her  natural  dis- 
taste for  handling  anything  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  touch  and 
has  willingly  examined   the  specimens   in   a   thorough   manner. 
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thrusting  her  fingers  into  their  interstices  without  hesitation,  even 
though  the  proceeding  left  her  fingers  greasy  and  unpleasant  for 
use  in  talking. 

Her  interest  in  this  work  has  led  her  to  inquire  the  reason  for 
her  own  misfortunes  of  blindness  and  deafness  and  why  the  optic 
and  aural  nerves  should  refuse  to  carry  messages  to  her  brain. 

An  incident  which  may  be  traced  to  this  new  purpose  in  her 
school  work  occurred  late  in  the  year.  After  a  strenuous  period 
in  the  study  of  Latin,  which  had  caused  Elizabeth  no  little  un- 
easiness, she  said  to  her  teacher,  with  some  diffidence :  *'  I  think 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Latin  is  growing  easier  to  me."  This  was 
evidently  the  expression  of  a  conscientious  desire  to  set  herself 
right  in  her  teacher's  eyes  and  to  give  only  an  exactly  true  im- 
pression. 

This  stressful  season  had  followed  the  completion  of  the  course 
in  Latin  grammar,  when  a  thorough  review  was  undertaken,  pre- 
paratory to  an  examination  upon  the  subject.  Elizabeth  was  filled 
with  anxiety  over  this  feature  of  the  work  and  utilized  every  avail- 
able hour  not  only  in  covering  the  ground  of  the  review  with  her 
classmates  but  also  to  fit  herself  thoroughly  for  the  requirements 
of  the  test.  It  is  probable  that  she  retained  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  discipline  of  the  previous  year,  when  she  had  been  required 
to  repeat  the  course  in  a  lower  class,  for  she  said  :  "  There  is  no 
other  class  for  me  to  fall  back  into  if  I  do  not  pass."  So  hard 
did  she  work  and  so  worried  did  she  grow  over  the  outcome  of 
the  examination  that  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  her  zeal  and 
divert  her  attention  to  other  matters. 

When  the  examination  was  finally  over  it  was  found  that  Eliza- 
beth had  barely  passed.  This  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her 
after  her  sustained  effort  to  reach  a  high  standard,  but  she  tried 
to  accept  the  decision  bravely  and,  with  quivering  lips  but  re- 
pressed tears,  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  correcting  such  errors 
as  she  could  rectify  and  making  a  list  of  those  upon  which  she 
needed  help.  Her  low  mark  was  more  the  effect  of  slow  work 
than  of  ignorance  of  the  subject,  for  of  course  she  lacked  in  ex- 
amination the  benefit  of  extra  time  for  the  attainment  of  satisfac- 
tory results.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  which 
was  spent  principally  in  reading  from  Via  Latina,  Elizabeth's 
work  was  uniformly  good  and  adequate  to  the  daily  demands. 
It  is  difficult  for  one  to  realize  how  serious  are  the  limitations 
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of  the  deaf-blind  in  respect  to  gaining  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  uses  of  language,  and  little  instances  constantly  show 
these  difficulties  in  Elizabeth's  case.  On  one  occasion  she  en- 
countered in  a  problem  this  sentence  :  **  A  and  B  received  by 
will  $3600/'  Over  this  she  pondered  long  and  then  asked : 
"  Did  they  determine  to  receive  it  ?  "  This  incideift  suggests  how 
time  may  be  lost  and  work  impeded  by  perplexity  over  a  com- 
monplace phrase. 

More  than  ever  before  have  the  hours  devoted  to  reading  con- 
tributed to  Elizabeth's  real  enjoyment.  For  the  daily  lessons 
characteristic  selections  have  been  made  with  care  from  several 
authors,  with  the  view  to  studying  iheir  different  styles  and  art  of 
expression ;  and  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Dickens,  Scott  and  Gold- 
smith were  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Elizabeth  has  exhibited 
greater  power  than  ever  before  in  penetrating  into  the  writer's 
meaning  and  in  following  the  plot,  although  she  is  still  confused 
by  the  dialoj^ue  and  by  such  digressions  as  those  in  which  Dickens 
indulges.  She  was  only  slightly  interested  in  his  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  institution  in  South  Boston  and  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
betraying  here  as  on  several  other  occasions  a  decided  dislike  for 
any  classification  of  the  deaf-blind  per  se  and  evidently  preferring 
to  feel  herself  a  unit  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity  and  a  partaker 
of  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life. 

In  reading  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  Elizabeth  has  shown  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  setting  of  the  picture  and  the  ex- 
quisite word-painting  of  the  poem,  showing  in  this  a  decided^ 
advance  over  her  work  in  Hiawatha  during  the  previous  year, 
when  she  failed  repeatedly  to  separate  the  descriptive  part  from 
the  narrative. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  line  of  normal,  school-girl  development 
.  that  Elizabeth  should  have  reached  an  age  of  exaggeration.  *'  I 
have  to  go  miles  to  get  my  book,"  she  remarked  as  she  seated 
herself  for  the  reading  lesson  after  going  the  length  of  the  school- 
house  and  back  again.  At  another  time  she  assured  a  friend  that 
she  had  **to  ask  every  other  word  in  reading,"  and  when  she 
began  the  tale  of  Ivanhoe  she  sighed  despairingly :  '*  Three  big 
volumes !     I  can't  finish  them  in  ten  years." 

This  work  was  undertaken  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
incident  to  membership  in  the  Howe  Reading  Ciub,  to  which 
Elizabeth  had  long  desired  entrance  but  which  she  was  invited  to 
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join  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Strangely  enough  she  received 
with  apathy  the  news  that  the  barriers  had  been  removed  and  was 
inclined  to  weigh  all  considerations  carefully  before  accepting  the 
honor.  She  was  somewhat  overcome  by  the  thought  of  present- 
ing before  the  society  her  opinion  of  some  book  which  had  been 
selected  for  st^dy  and  discussion.  When  asked  why  she  was  not 
more  enthusiastic  she  said :  ''  I  should  not  like  to  join  and  then 
leave  the  club/*  Nevertheless  after  due  thought  of  the  matter 
she  entered  the  society,  and  at  its  first  meeting,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  character  party,  Elizabeth  utilized  the  idea  of  Babes 
ifi  the  Wood^  by  carrying  two  dolls  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  bark. 

An  honor  which  she  appeared  to  esteem  above  admission  to  the 
Howe  Reading  Club  was  her  election  to  membership  in  the  Ruby 
Seal,  that  mystical  society  among  the  girls  from  which  no  echoes 
reach  those  beyond  its  circle.  Elizabeth  has  resisted  several 
teasing  attempts  to  penetrate  its  secrets  through  her  and  has 
cleverly  turned  the  tables  upon  her  interlocutors  with  great  enjoy- 
ment on  her  own  part. 

Twice  during  the  year  Elizabeth  has  attended  public  gather- 
ings where  her  own  services  were  of  assistance, —  once  when  she 
spent  two  days  in  knitting  and  sewing  at  a  fair,  and  again  when 
she  joined  with  her  classmates  in  giving  gymnastic  exercises  at  a 
school  exhibition  in  the  city.  She  did  not  appear  unduly  elated 
over  her  participation  in  these  events,  although  she  did  her  best 
on  each  occasion,  performing  her  tasks  very  creditably  and  bear- 
ing herself  gracefully  and  modestly. 

Among  the  many  little  journeys  to  places  of  interest  in  the  city 
or  suburbs,  by  which  Elizabeth's  school-life  has  been  so  pleasantly 
supplemented,  was  one  to  the  "  Sheltering  Home  for  Stray  Ani- 
mals,'' whither  she  and  Cora  Crocker  went  one  afternoon  accom- 
panied by  their  teachers.  The  two  girls  conversed  together 
happily  during  the  ride  out  to  the  home,  but  after  reaching  the 
place  they  found  too  much  to  examine  and  ascertain  for  any 
desultory  talk.  Greatly  to  Elizabeth's  delight  they  found  there, 
in  good  condition,  several  of  the  stray  cats  which  had  been  sent 
thither  earlier  in  the  year  by  institution  friends.  Elizabeth  asked 
many  questions  as  to  the  life  of  the  cats,  their  food,  the  compart- 
ments in  which  they  sleep  and  their  yard  accommodations ;  then 
turning  to  Cora,  in  language  which  she  deemed  best  suited  to  her 
young  companion's  powers  of  comprehension,  she  explained  fully 
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all  that  she  had  learned.  It  was  a  memorable  visit,  and  in  ex- 
pressing her  enjoyment  of  it  Elizabeth  added  that  she  was  glad 
Cora  had  gone  too.  '*  Of  course  she  did  not  behave  so  well  as  a 
girl  who  has  had  more  experience/*  said  Elizabeth  critically. 
"She  is  so  lively  —  but  I  like  it,  only  girls  with  more  experience 
wouldn't  do  it." 

The  climax  of  the  happy  year  came  at  its  close  when,  through 
the  kindness  of  friends,  Elizabeth  was  permitted  to  visit  her  far- 
distant  home  in  Texas  and  spend  there  her  summer  vacation. 
The  golden  opportunity  offered  i  rich  reward  for  many  hours  of 
patient,  painstaking  toil,  which  had  been  lightened  and  brightened 
by  the  hope  of  this  pleasure  in  store  for  her,  and  it  afforde4  the 
finest  possible  preparation  for  the  new  school-year  in  complete 
rest  and  change,  amid  healthful  surroundings  under  the  sweet 
influences  of  home  love. 

A  letter,  written  by  Elizabeth  to  her  good  friend, 
Mr.  Wade,  entirely  of  her  own  volition  and  without 
correction,  is  pleasantly  suggestive  of  her  happy  sum- 
mer vg^cation  and  offers  a  most  cogent  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  methods  of  education  which  are  em- 
ployed in  her  behalf.  It  serves  also  as  a  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  her  ability  to  enter  naturally  into  the  normal 
life  and  interests  of  the  seeing  and  hearing  people 
about  her  when  she  is  placed  in  their  midst.  The  let- 
ter is  here  printed  in  full. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Wade,  Mamma  and  I  were  greatly  surprised  when 
Mrs.  Barrett  wrote  that  through  your  kindness  we  were  to  visit 
Ruby  Rice.  We  had  a  delightful  time  with  her  and  mamma  joins 
me  in  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kindness. 

In  the  month  of  September  we  all  went  to  Aunt  Lucy's  in  the 
wagon  and  stayed  there  all  niglit ;  then  we  went  to  Albany,  thirty- 
six  miles  from  our  home  which  is  in  Throckmorton.  We  stayed 
there  all  night  and  early  in  the  morning  my  father,  sisters  and 
brothers  went  home  and  mamma  and  I  took  the  train  for  Austin. 
It  was  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  we  reached  Austin  and 
when  we  reached  Mrs.  Barrett's  house,  Mrs.  Barrett  was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  station  to  meet  us.     We  were  so  glad  to  [see] 
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Ruby  and  all.     Edgar  is  as  mischievous  as  ever  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
and  her  daughters  Beirne  and  We  we  are  jolly. 

We  went  to  see  the  state-house,  insane  asylum,  university  and 
we  went  to  a  place  where  we  had  some  ice-cream. 

My  school  commenced  on  the  nineteenth  of  September  but  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  wished  us  to  visit  his 
school  and  meet  the  pupils  on  the  seventeenth  of  Sept.  so  we 
stayed  and  had  a  very  good  time.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  were 
great  chatterboxes  and  had  great  fun  all  the  time.  There  are  two 
fire-escapes  and  we  had  great  fun  going  down  one  of  them.  The 
superintendent  can  get  every  one  out  of  the  building  in  three  and 
a  half  minutes  and  there  are  about  six  hundred  or  more  pupils 
there. 

Ruby  smd  I  were  together  most  of  the  time  and  we  read  to 
each  other  and  played  with  Edgar  and  Addie  sometimes  but  most 
of  the  time  we  talked  to  people. 

Mamma  and  I  left  Austin  on  the  same  day  that  we  visited  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  reached  Boston  on  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember. We  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting  but 
we  did  not  stay  with  them  long  as  school  had  commenced.  We 
went  to  South  Boston  the  next  day  and  they  were  surprised  to  see 
me  because  they  did  not  expect  us  so  soon  but  they  were  glad 
that  we  came.  Miss  Badger  did  not  come  until  the  next  day  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  when  we  would  come,  but  mama  stayed 
with  us  until  Thursday  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  and  we  had 
good  times.  Miss  Badger  is  very  well  now.  I  did  not  have  any 
trouble  without  her  last  year  but  I  missed  her. 

Some  of  the  teachers  and  my  matron  entertained  mamma  while 
I  was  in  school  in  the  afternoon.  They  took  her  to  the  public 
garden,  fire-engine,  opera  and  to  meet  Miss  Badger  at  the  station. 
Of  course  she  visited  the  classes  and  enjoyed  herself.  She  vis- 
ited us  four  years  ago  and  may  do  so  again  in  four  or  five  years 
when  I  graduate.  She  went  to  the  point  in  South  Boston  and  [to] 
ride  on  the  elevated  cars. 

On  Thursday  she  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Whiting  and  went  to  the 
mechanic's  fair  and  a  play  and  Mrs.  Hadley,  my  first  teacher 
and  Gladys  her  little  girl  came  to  see  her.  I  went  there  on 
Friday  night  instead  of  Saturday  as  mamma  was. going  home  in 
the  morning.  We  saw  her  off  and  so  did  three  of  the  teachers 
and  then  I  went  back  with  Mrs.  Whiting  for  over  Sunday.     It 
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seemed  lonesome  without  mamma  but  we  may  see  each  other 
before  very  long. 

School  closed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  June  and  mamma  and 
I  had  planned  to  start  for  home  the  next  day  if  convenient  but 
our  passes  were  late  in  coming.  Mamma  received  them  the  night 
before  school  closed,  and  she  left  home  the  next  morning  and 
reached  Boston  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June.  I  was  at  Mrs. 
Whiting's  when  a  telegram  from  her  came  and  I  was  so  glad 
when  we  met  her. 

We  talked  away  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  first  of  July  we 
started  for  home.  We  went  to  St.  Louis,  Fort-worth,  Albany 
and  it  was  on  Saturday  the  fifth  of  July  when  we  reached 
Throckmorton.  My  father,  sisters  and  brothers  came  to  meet  us 
in  the  wagon  and  we  were  so  happy  and  not  tired.  They  must 
have  been  glad  to  see  mamma  last  Wednesday^  the  first  of  this 
month,  five  days  after  she  left  us. 

My  sisters  Bonny  and  Mattie  are  nearly  as  large  as  I  am  and 
while  mamma  went  away  they  kept  house  and  they  and  my 
oldest  brother,  Robert,  went  to  school  while  Albert  and  Lawrence 
went  to  the  farm  every  day  with  my  father. 

Lawrence  was  three  years  old  on  my  birthday.  He  is  as 
amusing  and  sweet  as  he  can  be  but  sometimes  he  is  a  wild-cat 
because  he  will  w.ant  to  be  a  baby  and  then  be  a  big  boy  and  he 
will  get  into  mischief. 

While  I  was  at  home  we  had  a  great  deal  of  company,  went 
to  church,  visiting,  bathing,  fishing,  horse-back  riding,  bam, 
pastures,  hen-house,  pig-pen,  milked  the  cows,  made  candy,  wrote, 
read,  helped  with  the  house-work,  sewed,  knit,  moved  from  the 
farm  to  town  for  the  winter,  played  games  and  had  great  fun. 

When  I  graduate  in  four  or  five  years,  I  may  go  home  for 
good  but  I  shall  come  back  here  to  visit.  We  finished  physiology 
and  reading  last  year.  This  year  we  are  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school  and  we  have  sewing,  ancient  history,  gymnastics,  articula- 
tion, American  literature,  algebra,  knitting,  and  crocheting.  I  am 
making  a  dish-apron  and  I  hope  to  do  it  on  the  machine  and 
crocheting  a  white  shawl.  I  am  getting  along  very  well.  Miss 
Taft  is  Edith's  teacher  and  she  has  us  both  in  articulation  as  she 
taught  deaf  people  and  we  have  great  fun. 

As  this  is  rather  long  I  will  close  now.     Thanking  you  again 

for  your  kindness  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  Elizabeth. 
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Cora  Adelia  Crocker. 

'  Tis  nobleness  to  serve ; 

Help  them  that  cannot  help  again. 

—  Emerson. 

A  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  this  unfortunate  girl  during  the  past  year. 

In  April,  1901,  when  Cora  was  received  as  a  pupil 
in  this  school  and  was  placed  under  training  in  charge 
of  a  special  teacher,  she  was  of  a  very  w^ayward,  un- 
tamed and  intractable  disposition  and  gave  little 
promise  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded her  or  of  accomplishing  anything  of  value. 
She  had  no  self-control,  was  unruly  and  disobedient 
and  showed  no  desire  to  receive  instruction.  She 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  learning  to  talk  with  her 
fingers  and  was  unwilling  to  exert  herself  in  any  way 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge. 

Fortunately  all  this  has  been  radically  changed. 
After  many  unsuccessful  trials  and  fruitless  attempts 
to  induce  Cora  to  acquire  the  means  of  conversing 
with  her  teachers  and  schoolmates  and  of  coming  into 
social  relations  with  those  around  her,  she  finally  real- 
ized the  importance  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this. 
Thus,  as  soon  as  her  antipathy  to  the  use  of  the  man- 
ual alphabet  was  overcome,  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
learn  it  thoroughly  and  has  succeeded  admirably  well 
in  doing  so. 

The  favorable  results  of  Cora's  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  removed  the  barriers  between  her  mind  and 
the  outer  world,  and  have  opened  to  her  the  way  for 
work,  for  intellectual  and  moral  development  and  for 
human  fellowship.  That  she  availed  herself  of  this 
channel  of  communication  with  eagerness  and  has  de- 
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rived  great  benefit  therefrom  is  evident  from  what  she 
has  already  accomplished  and  from  the  spirit  which 
animates  her  in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions.  She 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  manual  occupations, 
and  excels  in  them.  Like  Edith  Thomas,  she  has  a 
natural  taste  for  these  and  is  exceedingly  skilful  with 
her  fingers.  She  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
reading  and  writing  and  has  pressed  on  with  earnest- 
ness  in  the  study  of  language.  Above  and  beyond 
all  these  she  has  begun  to  learn  the  valuable  lesson 
of  self-control  and  has  steadily  improved  in  her  con- 
duct and  demeanor.  From  being  perverse  and  petu- 
lant,  she  has  become  gentle,  quiet  and  comparatively 
docile.  She  is  less  excitable  and  more  energetic,  less 
refractory  and  more  obedient,  less  stubborn  and  more 
tractable.  Indeed,  she  appears  to  be  a  different  girl 
from  what  she  was  when  she  came  to  us. 

Miss  Amelia  W.  Davis,  in  whose  charge  Cora  is 
placed  and  who  has  shown  unfailing  patience,  great 
tact  and  excellent  judgment  in  dealing  with  her 
pupil,  has  written  the  following  account  of  the  latter's 
school  life  and  work  during  the  past  year :  — 

The  past  year  has  been  a  momentous  one  to  Cora,  for  in  it  she 
has  found  the  way  back  to  free  and  natural  intercourse  with  those 
about  her,  and  has  seen  new  paths  of  knowledge  and  achievement 
opened  up.  In  reading,  writing  and  number-work,  as  well  as  in 
manual  training,  she  has  made  good  progress.  Above  all,  she 
has  learned  that  she  has  a  self  to  develop  and  control,  and  has 
already  made  conscious  effort  in  that  direction. 

The  manual  alphabet  has  ceased  to  be  a  study  pursued  la- 
boriously and  with  difficulty,  and  has  come  to  be  the  indispensa- 
ble means  of  carrying  on  work  and  play.  Cora  illustrates  the 
fact  that  people  often  do  not  know  what  they  really  want,  for  she 
was  very  sure  that  she  did  not  want  the  manual  alphabet.  Last 
April,  however,  just  a  year  after  she  came  to  the  school,  she  would 
not  admit  that  she  had  ever  disliked  it.     Since  January,  when  the 
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fact  of  a  connection  between  sound  and  spelling  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  her  progress  has  been  comparatively  easy  and  rapid. 
It  has  surprised  many  of  Cora's  schoolmates  to  find  that  she  can 
understand  them.  Her  acquisition  of  the  power  to  do  so  seems 
sudden  and  remarkable.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  gradual. 
She  has  been  working  toward  her  present  standing-place,  where 
she  knows  all  the  words  that  a  school-girl's  vocabulary  ordinarily 
requires.  The  enlargement  of  her  vocabulary  will  go  on  naturally 
now,  as  she  meets  new  words  in  reading  and  conversation. 

Cora  talks  with  her  fingers  when  she  is  in  a  very  noisy,  or  a 
very  quiet  place,  such  as  a  car,  or  a  church.  She  often  does  it 
for  fun,  especially  if  she  can  catch  her  teacher  in  the  dark.  She 
is  no  longer  afraid  to  talk  to  Elizabeth  and  Edith,  but  takes  her 
full  share  in  the  conversation.  When  she  is  with  Marion,  some- 
thing of  the  teaching  instinct  appears.  At  one  time,  Cora  thought 
that  any  word  that-  Marion  did  not  know,  should  be  taught  to  her 
immediately.  She  applies  the  methods  that  were  used  at  the 
beginning  of  her  own  instruction.  She  wanted  Marion  to  know 
her  last  name.  **  I  will  let  her  call  me  *  Cora  Cracker^  "  she  said, 
and  taught  Marion  cracker  accordingly. 

In  spite  of  its  difRculties,  reading  has  interested  Cora  from  the 
first,  even  when  it  meant  no  more  than  distinguishing  separate 
letters.  *'  See  how  that  x  is  made,''  she  said  one  day.  ^'  That  is 
what  was  making  me  cross  1 "  It  was  found  necessary  to  teach 
her  the  letters  first,  and  then  the  words.  When  she  came  to 
realize  that  there  were  thoughts  to  be  reached  through  the  signs 
which  her  fingers  had  been  trained  to  distinguish,  a  new  world 
was  opened  to  her.  She  has  already  found  much  there  to  delight 
her  imagination,  and  to  increase  her  knowledge.  Her  favorite 
book  is  that  which  contains  Miss  Poulsson's  "  Ned  and  Beppo  *' 
stories.  They  appeal  strongly  to  her  sense  of  humor.  This  was 
followed  by  The  Little  Ones*  Story  Book  and  selections  from  other 
books.  Whittier's  **  Jack-in-the-pulpit "  was  not  too  difficult  for 
her  to  understand  and  enjoy. 

Number-work  did  not  attract  Cora,  and  she  tried  hard  to  re- 
main ignorant  of  it,  but  she  has  become  interested  in  spite  of  her- 
self, and  takes  great  pride  in  successfully  working  out  little 
problems  on  her  type-slate. 

Writing  was  from  the  first  Cora's  favorite  study,  because  it 
gave  her  something  to  do  with  her  hands.     Now  that  she   is  no 
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longer  obliged  to  concentrate  her  whole  mind  on  the  formation  of 
the  letters,  but  writes  well  enough  to  be  able  to  express  her 
thoughts,  some  carelessness  is  perceptible  in  the  result.  Cora's 
writing  has  character  and  legibility,  but  lacks  exact  precision.  It 
is  usually  neat.  Cora's  dated  and  punctuated  letters  of  today, 
with  all  their  mistakes,  are  a  great  contrast  to  her  printed  scrawls 
of  a  year  ago. 

In  manual  training,  Cora's  work  has  been  uniformly  good. 
She  has  a  natural  taste  for  sewing  and  house  work.  Indeed,  she 
is  earnest  in  doing  well  whatever  she  undertakes  to  do. 

Most  gratifying  has  it  been  to  see  Cora's  violent  temper  dimin- 
ish, as  she  has  come  into  rational  relationship  with  the  world, 
and  it  has  become  possible  to  explain  to  her  the  necessity  for 
self-control.  The  appearance  of  untruthfulness  caused  much 
anxiety;  but  it  appeared  that  Cora  had  no  conception  of  the 
importance  of  being  truthful.  Since  this  has  been  impressed  upon 
her,  she  has  twice  told  the  truth  when  it  took  much  courage  to 
do  so. 

Cora's  character  is  positive.  Her  childish  naughtiness  is  real 
naughtiness.  Also,  her  goodness,  her  affection,  her  desire  to  do 
right,  and  her  pride  in  her  work  are  all  very  genuine. 

Marion  Rostron. 

This  is  to  be  alone ;  this  is  solitnde  1 

—  Byron. 

Marion  is  a  healthy  girl  of  active  temperament  and 
moderate  abilities.  She  is  kind-hearted,  amiable,  af- 
fectionate and  sympathetic,  but  her  power  either  of 
self-control  or  of  discrimination  between  right  and 
wrong  is  very  small.  She  lacks  application  and  per- 
severance and  is  easily  discouraged  when  she  meets 
with  difficulties. 

Marion  is  totally  deaf  but  only  partially  blind. 
She  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  sight  and  is 
inclined  to  use  her  eyes  constantly.  This  is  unques- 
tionably very  helpful  to  her  in  many  ways,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  prevents  her  from  giving  close  attention 
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to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  manual  alphabet 

Owing  to  these  drawbacks  Marion's  brain  has  not 
been  stimulated  and  developed  to  a  marked  extent, 
nor  has  her  interest  been  thoroughly  aroused  and 
earnestly  enlisted  in  any  particular  subject.  She  has 
drifted  slowly  in  her  work  and  has  seemed  disinclined 
to  exert  herself  seriously  in  any  direction. 

Happily  towards  the  end  of  the  school  year  there 
was  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better  in  Marion's 
case,  which  was  partly  due  to  her  intercourse  with 
Cora.  Since  then  her  mind  has  been  more  active  and 
alert,  her  vocabulary  has  steadily  increased,  and  she 
has  begun  to  give  evidence  of  general  improvement 
and  to  show  a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge. 

Miss  Lilian  Mabel  Forbush,  who  continues  to  be 
Marion's  teacher,  helper  and  devoted  friend,  has  writ- 
ten  the  following  account  of  what  her  pupil  has  done 
during  the  past  year :  — 

Marion  Rostron  has  shown,  in  this  first  year  of  her  education 
since  her  loss  of  hearing  and  partial  loss  of  sight,  that  hers  is  still 
the  child  nature,  but  very  slightly  developed.  In  her  we  see  the 
child's  unreserved  affection,  ready  sympathy  and  craving  for  love 
and  for  commendation  mingled  with  lack  of  self-control  and  of 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  She  has  given  evidence 
of  a  mind  of  fair  intelligence  and  has  shown  perseverance,  two 
factors  which  insure  her  progress  when  once  her  interest  shall 
have  been  thoroughly  roused. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  Marion's  path  to  knowledge  have 
been  many.  She  possesses  a  considerable  degree'  of  sight,  which, 
though  helpful  in  many  ways,  has  made  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  her  sense  of  touch  a  long  hard  struggle.  A  strong 
impression  that  no  effort  of  hers  is  equal  to  the  overcoming  of  her 
difficulties  has  often  led  her  to  a  helpless  sense  of  despair,  from 
which  it  has  been  exceedingly  hard  to  rouse  her.  She  is  just 
beginning,  at  the  end  of  June,  to  appreciate  a  little  the  use  to 
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which  her  determination  may  be  put  to  bring  about  good  results. 
The  word,  iry^  has  proved  one  of  the  most  helpful  words  of 
Marion's  vocabulary.  Her  previous  life  had  furnished  her  no 
training  in  application.  Then,  too,  she  was  well  pleased  with  her 
way  of  life  before  entering  the  school  and  seriously  objected  to 
the  radical  change,  which  her  education  rendered  necessary. 
But  greater  than  any  of  these  drawbacks  was  her  lack  of  any 
strong  interest  in  any  thing,  whether  it  be  work  or  play.  Her 
usual  attitude  towards  her  lessons  was  one  of  carelessness,  add 
consequently,  the  first  difficulty  which  appeared  in  her  way  was 
the  signal  for  her  to  relapse  into  unwillingness  to  make  any 
further  effort.  Still  Marion  had  occasional  ambitious  impulses 
and  these  together  with  her  desire  for  praise  and  her  affection  for 
her  mother,  who,  she  knows,  is  anxious  to  have  her  make  progress, 
have  proved  most  helpful.  These  were  the  stimuli  which  siirred 
her  out  of  her  natural  listlessness  until,  the  first  obstacles  having 
been  overcome,  the  lessons  themselves  might  prove  sufficiently 
interesting  to  encourage  her  further  effort. 

In  spite  of  these  barriers,  interposed  partly  by  her  own  nature, 
but  due  more  largely  to  her  physical  and  mental  condition,  Marion 
has  made  good  if  not  remarkable  progress. 

Her  attendance  at  a  public  school  for  at  least  one  year,  before 
her  infirmities  came  upon  her,  had  left  the  impress  of  a  few  of  its 
lessons,  such  as  the  names  of  about  one  half  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  spell,  cat,  rat,  boy  and  man,  of 
how  to  count  from  one  to  twelve,  and  that  "  one  and  one  are  two.*' 
Marion's  re-entrance  upon  school  life  was  a  strange  experience 
to  her,  and  among  the  most  puzzling  of  its  lessons  were  those  in 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  "What  for.^*'  was  her  constant, 
perplexed  question,  as,  with  the  objects  before  \itx,fan  and  ring 
were  spelled  into  her  hand.  But  in  a  few  days  the  purpose  of  the 
lesson  began  to  dawn  upon  her  mind,  and  within  a  week,  yes  and 
no  spelled  in  her  hand  were  substituted  for  the  nod  and  shake  of 
the  head.  A  month  had  passed  when  she  first  showed  her  prac- 
tical appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  was  really  a  method  of 
talking.  Then  it  was  her  little  blind-deaf  friend,  Cora,  who  called 
forth  Marion's  first  conversation  in  the  manual  alphabet.  Seeing 
the  other  girls  entering  the  school-house  after  a  recess,  Marion 
went  to  Cora  and  spelled  bell  into  her  hand,  meaning  to  suggest 
that  the  bell  had  rung  and  that  it  was  therefore  time  to  go  into 
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school  again.  To  this  suggestion  Cora  responded  with  no^  but 
Marion  insisted  by  spelling  yes  several  times  and  finally  convinc- 
ing Cora,  they  entered  the  school-house  together.  From  that  day 
down  to  the  present  time  (namely  the  month  of  June),  when 
Marion  had  learned  to  spell  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words, 
there  has  been  a  slow  but  certain  progress.  Her  lack  of  interest 
has  hindered  her  considerably  because  of  its  effect  upon  her  efforts 
of  memory.  Although  often  ambitious  enough  to  learn  a  word, 
she  does  not  care  to  remember  it.  Cora's  friendship  has  been  of 
very  great  value  in  encouraging  Marion  to  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  she  often  asks  how  to  spell  certain  words  that  she 
may  tell  Cora  of  some  occurrence.  Such  words  are  learned  very 
quickly.  A  knowledge  of  Cora's  progress  has  often  fired  Marion's 
ambition  and  her  pleasure  in  learning  something  which  Cora  has 
learned  is  marked. 

She  now  learns  the  meaning  of  new  words  more  readily  than 
formerly.  She  is  no  longer  limited  to  those  only  which  are  ca- 
pable of  concrete  illustration  but  by  suggestions  given  her  in  the 
mahual  alphabet  or  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  seQtence  it  may 
be  brought  to  her  mind  and  lips.  Since  the  articulate  speech 
which  has  been  left  to  Marion  from  the  days  previous  to  her  deaf- 
ness is  her  principal  means  of  expression,  she  does  not  consider 
that  she  knows  any  word  until  she  can  speak  it,  however  clear  its 
meaning  may  be  to  her.  An  idea  of  phonetics  was  therefore 
necessary  to  her  learning  of  entirely  new  words.  After  much 
practice  with  lists  of  words  in  which  the  sound  similarity  was 
marked,  as  cat^fat^  mat,  and  can,  fan,  man,  the  idea  came  to  her 
gradually  until  on  May  the  fifteenth  she  succeeded  in  pronouncing 
several  syllables  with  nothing  but  her  phonetic  sense  to  guide  her. 
From  this  time  the  progress  of  this  idea  in  her  mind  has  been 
marked  until  the  end  of  June  finds  her  list  of  words  learned  in 
this  way  numbering  twenty-five.  Her  work  with  the  manual 
alphabet  is  now  carried  on  simply  in  connection  with  her  reading 
lessons.  x 

These  began  regularly  on  the  second  day  of  January.  With  the 
comprehension  of  the  word  t/ie,  Marion's  way  was  opened  to  the 
understanding  of  other  little  words  equally  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  such  as  is,  has,  have,  not,  and  the  like, 
and  her  reading  of  complete  sentences  was  made  possible.  This 
important  gain  stimulated  her  interest  somewhat  but  another  and 
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more  enduring  impetus  was  received  a  little  later  when  she  real- 
ized that  she  was  reading  true  stories.  Since  this  discovery  her 
comprehension  of  what  she  reads  has  steadily  increased.  Her 
appreciation  of  these  simple  stories,  taken  from  primers  and  first 
readers,  is  shown  by  her  many  questions  and  her  freely  expressed 
opinions  of  approval  or  disapproval.  The  awakening  of  her 
interest  has  been  among  the  most  encouraging  results  of  her  les- 
sons in  reading.  Her  knowledge  of  numbers  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  it  includes  the  names,  value  and  formation  of  the 
numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred,  and  a  good  understanding 
of  the  four  simple  processes.  Her  simple  examples  are  done 
with  figures  and  signs  pinned  on  a  cushion,  and  she  counts  out 
her  results  with  blocks.  The  terms  in  which  she  describes  the 
examples  are  not  those  usually  employed  but  "  seven  take  away 
three  "  must  answer  for  7 — 3  and  "  eight  cut  in  fours  "  for  8-^4. 

Marion  has  learned  to  write  the  square  hand  nicely.  She 
enjoys  this  work  thoroughly  and  always  writes  with  painstaking 
effort.  She  has  learned  something  of  the  use  of  the  period  in  a 
sentence  and  her  definition  of  the  interrogation  point  is  "  that's 
asking."  She  seems  to  consider  the  sole  aim  of  this  lesson  to  be 
the  acquirement  of  the  ability  to  write  letters  well.  The  writing 
and  receiving  of  letters  have  opened  to  Marion  a  new  and  wholly 
deligjitful  experience.  The  letters  which  she  has  written  have 
improved  much  both  in  correctness  of  expression  and  in  the 
amount  of  information  which  they  convey. 

Her  manual  work  has  been  fairly  well  done.  Her  lack  of 
application  and  her  partial  degree  of  sight  have  hindered  her 
progress  considerably,  but  she  is  gaining  in  her  control  of  both 
mind  and  will,  as  well  as  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  work. 

In  the  gymnasium  Marion  has  been  helped  to  greater  freedom 
of  motion  and  better  control  of  her  muscles.  The  games  played 
there  have  been  an  impbrtant  agent  in  arousing  her  to  activity. 
She  has  grasped  something  of  the  purpose  of  this  training,  her 
expression  of  it  being :  "  lt*s  to  help  us  keep  our  backs  up 
straight."     This  is  her  definition  of  a  good  position,  evidently. 

The  close  of  the  school-year  finds  Marion  a  changed  individual. 
Her  mind  is  filled  with  many  new  interests,  and  is  therefore  more 
alert.  The  light  of  intelligence  begins  to  shine  upon  her  face. 
The  powers  of  mind  and  will  which  she  has  shown  in  her  progress 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  coming  years  are  to  bring  much 
of  blessing  to  Marion  in  the  development  of  mind  and  spirit. 
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Conclusion. 

Then  the  story  aptly  ends. 

—  Shakespeare. 

In  telling  the  story  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  school  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  I  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
my  space  and  I  must  stop  here. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has  been 
but  one  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers  of  the 
domestic  department  of  the  establishment.  Miss 
Florence  E.  Stowe,  late  of  the  normal  school  at 
Framingham,  has  been  appointed  housekeeper  in  the 
Samuel  Eliot  cottage,  in  place  of  Mrs.  L.  Ada  Mixer, 
who  resigned  her  position  in  order  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  one  in  a  private  family.  Miss  Stowe  is  a 
lady  of  refinement  and  of  considerable  experience  in 
the  management  of  a  large  family  of  young  women 
and  promises  to  do  as  good  work  as  that  which  was 
done  by  her  predecessor. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  acknowl- 
edging the  credit,  which  is  due  to  my  assistants  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  in  all  plans  relating  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  Industry,  fidelity 
and  a  spirit  of  kindness  have  uniformly  been  exhibited 
by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties 
and  in  all  their  relations. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  our  humble 
efforts  in  this  field  of  labor  have  been  rewarded,  we 
are  determined  to  go  on  with  our  work  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  joyous  faith  and  constant 
hope,  striving  to  achieve  results  superior  to  those 
which  have  been  reported  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS. 
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Miss  Helen  Frances  Sawyer  in  Chickering  Hall. 

To  Mr.  George  £.  Whiting,  for  twenty  tickets  to  an  organ 
recital  by  his  pupils  at  the  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church. 

To  the  Boston  Singing  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
Delmont,  for  ten  tickets  to  a  concert. 

To  Mrs.  A.  M.  Williams,  for  twenty-five  tickets,  and  to  Dr. 
K  S.  Boland,  for  fifteen  tickets  to  a  concert  in  St.  John's  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South  Boston. 

To  the  Rev.  Percy  H.  Epler,  for  eighty  tickets  to  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Phillips  Church,  South  Boston. 

To  Mr.  M.  L.  King,  manager,  for  a  general  invitation  to  the 
Food  Fair. 

IL — Acknowkdgnunts  for    Recitals    and  Lectures  given    in   our 

Hall. 

To  Prof.  Arlo  Bates,  for  a  lecture  on  "  Old  Ballads." 
To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Staats,  clarinetist,  for 
a  recital. 

To  Mr.  Carl  Faelten  and  his  pupils,  for  a  recital. 
To  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Hall,  for  a  reading  from  King  Henry  Fifth, 
To  the   Misses   Marie  Zelezny,  Margaret  Withers   and   Alice 
Seaver,  pupils  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  for 
a  recital. 

To  Mr.  Edson  W.  Morphy,  violinist,  and  to  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Homer  C.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  John  F.  Hart- 
well,  who  assisted  him,  for  a  recital. 


no 


///. —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers, 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused'  with  in- 
terest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

The  Atlantic, 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

Education, 

Youth's  Companion, 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 

The  Christian  Register, 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Weil-Spring,      . 

Woman's  Journal,     . 

The  Century,    . 

St.  Nicholas,     . 

Collier's  Weekly 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 

The  fitude. 

The  Mentor,    . 

Our  Little  People,    . 

The  Silent  Worker, 

The  Eye, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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New  York,  N  Y. 
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Washington,  JD.C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Inst,  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Malone,  N  Y. 

Inst,  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Rochester,  N  K 

Inst,  for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  Trenton,  NJ, 

Omahoj  Nebraska, 


The  California  News, 

Inst,  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Col, 
The  Ohio  Chronicle,  .    Inst,  for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  Columbus,  O, 

The  N.  Dakota  Banner,     .         .       School  for  the  Deaf,  N  Dakota, 
The  Oregon  Gazetteer,  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Salem,  Ore, 

The  Messenger,        ....    Ala,  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
The  Tablet,       .  West  Va,  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind, 

The  Washingtonian,  .  School  for  the  Deaf,  etc,  Vancouver, 

The  Colorado  Index,         .         Colorado  School  for  Deaf  cmd  Blind. 
The  Sunday-School  Weekly  (embossed),    .         .   Philcuielphia^  Pa, 

We  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf 
of  all  our   pupils,  to   the   kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  re- 


Ill 

membered  them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
•continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

MiCHABL   AnAGNOS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meats,  36,886  pounds, $3,916.30 

Fish,  4,626  pounds, 261.01 

Butter,  6,675  pounds, 1,668.72 

Bread,  flour,  n^eal,  etc., 1,312.62 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  .     .     .     .    •.     .     .     .  i»3S7-49 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried, 588.57 

Milk,  36,653  quarts, 1.993.89 

Sugar,  10,932  pounds, 5oS-35 

Tea  and  coffee,  1,120  pounds, 272.98 

Groceries, 1,230.54 

Gas  and  oil, SS3«o^ 

Coal  and  wood, 2,389.83 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 658.92 

Wages,  domestic  service,  .     .          8,064.42 

Salaries,  superintendence,  and  instruction,    ....  32,585.71 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries, 83.21 

Furniture  and  bedding, 1,220.06 

Clothing  and  mending, 30.98 

Expense  of  stable, 563.58 

Musical  instruments, 3»74S«o3 

Manual  training  supplies, 132.65 

Stationery,  printing,  etc., 2,105.52 

Construction  and  repairs, 4^958.94 

Taxes  and  insurance, 95^'So 

Travelling  expenses, 'S7'i^ 

Sundries, 327.48 

$71,645.56 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  for  the  Year  ending  August  ji^  igo2. 

Receipts. 

Cash  received  from  sales, $19,914.34 

Stock  on  hand  and  bills  re- 
ceivable August,  1902,     .     $7,897.02  • 

Stock  on  hand  and  bills  re- 
ceivable August,  190 1,     .       7>4i8.59 

478.43     ^ 

$20,392.77 

Expenditures. 

Cash  paid  for  salaries  and  wages,      .     .       $9,287.20 

Cash  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sundries,       10,104.57 

i9>39''77 

Gain, $1,001.00 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution,  September  i, 
1902:  — 


Building,  2S8-290  Devonshire  street, 
Building,  250-252  Purchase  street, 
Building,  1 72-1 78  Congress  street, 
Building,  205-207  Congress  street. 
Building,  363  Boylston  street, ,  .     . 
Building,  383  Boylston  street,    .    . 
House,  1 1  Oxford  street,  .... 
House,  402  Fifth  street,    .... 
Houses,  412,  414,  416  Fifth  street, 
Houses,  424,  426,  428  Fifth  street. 
Houses,  430-440  Fifth  street  and  103- 

105  H  street, 

Building,  442  Fifth  to  1 1 1  H  street, 
House,  537  Fourth  street,     .    . 
Houses,  541,  543  Fourth  street. 
House,  542  Fourth  street,     .    . 
House,  555  Fourth  street,     .    . 
Houses,  557-559  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  583,  585,  587,  589  Fourth  street 
Houses,  591,  593,  595  Fourth  street,  . 
Houses,  99  and  loi  H  street,    .    .    . 

House,  527  Broadway, 

House,  132  Hudson  street^^  Somerville, 
Building,  383-385*  Centre  street,  .    . 
Real  estate,  132  Day  street, .... 


Real  estate,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  .    .    . 

Real  estate  at  Wachusett  street,  Forest 
Hills,  left  to  the  kindergarten  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Ezra  S.  Jackson,  subject 
to  a  life  annuity  to  Mrs.  Jackson,    .    . 

Real  Estate  used  by  the  Institution, 

Real  estate,  Broadway  and  Fourth  streets. 

House,  418  Fifth  street, 

House,  422  Fifth  street, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Unimproved  land,  South  Boston,  .    .    . 

Mortgage  notes, 

Loans, 

Railroad  Stock, 

Boston  &  Providence  R.R.,  100  shares, 
cost, '  .    . 

Fitchburg  R.R.,  preferred,  250  shares, 
cost, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  31  shares,  cost,  . 

Amounts  carried  forward^      .     .    . 


$74,300.00 

80,000.00 

92,800.00 

72,400.00 

34,000.00 

35,000.00 

9,000.00 

4,300.00 

9,300.00 

r5»3oo.oo 

47,200.00 

21,300.00 

4,400.00 

8,800.00 

7,800.00 

2,500.00 

14,900.00 

19,300.00 

15,400.00 

3,500.00 

9,000.00 

2,900.00 

5,400.00 

11,200.00 


$322,124.00 
3,100.00 
3,700.00 


$25,048.75 

23.97333 
3.938-96 


$52,961.04 


$600,000.00 
33»3^oo 


8,500.00 


328,924.00 

251.973.00 

5,196.00 

92,500.00 

170,000.00 


$1,490,479^ 
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Amount  brought  forward^      .     . 

Musical  Departments 

Sixty-eight  pianos, 

One  large  organ, 

Four  reed  organs, 

Sixty-six  band  instruments,  .  .  .  . 
Fifteen  stringed  instruments,  .  .  . 
Musical  library, 

Printing  Department. 

Stock  and  machinery, 

Books, '.     . 

Electrotype  and  stereotype  plates. 

Miscellaneous, 

School  furniture  and  apparatus,  .  . 
Library  of  books  in  common  print,  . 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  print,  . 

Boys'  shop, 

Stable  and  tools, 


$1,944,990.56 


$10,750.00 

4,000.00 

100.00 

1,300.00 

222.00 

1,200.00 

$2,500.00 
10,200.00 
26,733.00 

17,572.00 

$7,200.00 
22,258.00 

39>433-oo 
14,000.00 

29,458.00 
119.00 
325-00 

$2,045,897.56 

Ameunti  brought  fanoard, 

|i54,5oa<» 

»74S.o37*S 

Miaa  Harriet  Otit  Cruft  lund 

6.0O0.O0 

Mn.  Helen                               (uad,  .    .    . 

5,000.00 

Mi*B  Sarab                            

Eugenia  F.  FarDfaam  fund 

1,015.00 

Albert                                    

Moses                                

fund.     .... 

9,00000 

MKi7 

I.JOOOO 

8,500.00 

In  memory  01  Ralph  WatiOD, 

737.9' 

Legacies  :  — 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew 

5,000.00 

Mrs.  Eleani       .  W.  Baker, 

Mrs.                               

13*4°-6S 

10,00000 

3M.50 

1,00000 

Brovne. 

10,000X» 

^^                                       

500.00 
5,000.00 
3.000,00 
ri.799« 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 

5,000.00 
7.931.00 

»«r..                            Gay. 

Mra.  Bllen  M.  Oifford 

Miaa  Matilda  Goddatd 

Mra.                                   

300JI0 

3floo.oo 

K>,ooaoo 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh 

Hiss  Helen  M.  Parsona 

Mrs.                                

5oaoo 

3,ooaoo 
S.000.00 

2,000.00 

*408,e97-7o 

l745*37*S 
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Amounts  dnmghi  forward, 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer, 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike, 

Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Tolman, 

Royal  W.  Turner 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner, 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Ware 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright 

Mary  H.  Watson 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney, 

Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder, 

Miss  Mary  W.  Wiley 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 

Almira  P.  Winslow, 

Funds  from  other  donations, 

Real  estate  subject  to  annuity 

Cash  in  the  treasury,    .    • 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  in  use  of  the  institution, 
South  Boston, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
use  of  the  kmdergarten,  Jamaica  Plain, .    . 


$408,097.70 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

24,082.00 

7,582.90 

4,000.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

100.00 

500.00 

150.00 

5.000.00 

306.80 

74,269.60 


$74S»037-25 


540,689.00 

8,^00.00 

21,854.29 

463,261.52 

^66:555.50 
$2,045,897.56 


Whole  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
kindergarten, 

Whole  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
institution  proper, 


1837.59879 
1,208,298.77 

$2,045,897-56 


LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

THE  Blind,  Boston,  1902. 


TiTLB  OP  Book. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Alcott,  L.  M.    Little  Women, *   .    .    . 

Andersen,  Hans.    Stories  and  Tales, 

Arabian  Nights,  six  selections  by  Samuel  Eliot,  .    .    .    . 

Baldwin,  James.    Story  of  Sieguied, 

Burnett,  F.  H.    Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Child's  Book,  first  to  seventh, 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  arransed  by  M.  Anagnos,     .    .    . 

Chittenden,  L.  £.    Sleeping  Sentinel, 

Coolidge,  Susan.    What  Katy  Did, 

Cyr,  E.  M.    Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader,   .    .    . 

Eclectic  Primer, 

Ewing,  J.  H.    Story  of  a  Short  Life, 

Greene,  Homer.    Blind  Brother, 

Harte,  Bret.    Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle, 

Kingsley,  Charles.    Greek  Heroes, 

Water  Babies, 

Little  Ones'  Story  Book, 

Poulsson,  Em  ill  e.    Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,    .    . 

In  the  Child's  Worid,  Part  I.,     .    .    . 

In  the  Child's  World,  Part  II.,  .    .    . 

In  the  Child's  World,  Part  III.,      .    . 

Stories  for  Little  Readers,     .    .    .    . 

Through  the  Farmyard  Gate,     .    .    . 
Richards,  L.  E.    Captain  January  and  other  stories,     .    . 

Ruskin,  John.     King  of  the  Golden  River, 

Sewell,  Anna.    Black  Beauty, 

Spyri,  Johanna.     Heidi,  translated  by  Mrs.  Brooks,      .    . 

Standard  Braille  Primer,  revised, 

Thompson,  Ernest  Seton.    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 

Turner's  First  Reader, 

Twelve  Popular  Tales,  selected  by  H.  C.  Lodge,      .    .    . 

Wiggin,  K.  D.     Christmas  Dinner, 

Story  of  Patsy, 

Youth's  Library,  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos, 

Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred,     .... 


8 


PriM 


$900 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.80 
2.50 

40 
2.50 

-40 

.40 

2.00 
2.00 

40 
2.50 
2.50 
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N.B. —  The  prices  of  the  books  da  not  include  pottag*  or  expreftactt. 
All  the  bo6ks  are  printed  in  the  Boston  line  type. 
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TiTLB  OF  Book. 


Lowell,  J.  R.    Poems, 

Milton,  John.    Paradise  Lost, 

Paradise  Regained,  and  other  poems,  .  . 
Pope,  Alexander.  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  poems,  .  . 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  other 

poems, 

Shakespeare,  William.    Hamlet, 

Julius  Caesar, 

King  Henry  Fifth, 

Merchant  of  Venice,      .    .    .  '  . 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Tennyson,  Alfred.     Idylls  of  the  King, 

In  Memoriam,  and  other  poems,    .    . 

Whittier,  J.  G.    Poems, 

Wordsworth,  William.    Poems, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical  sketches  arranged  by  M.  Anagnos,       .    .    . 

Eliot,  George.    Biographic^  Sketch, 

Howe,  S.  G.    Memoir, 

HISTORY. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens,  Charles.    Child^s  History  of  England,  .... 
Duruy,  Victor.    General  History  of  the  World,  .... 

General    History  of   the  World  vol.  2. 

(In  press), 

Fiske,  John.    War  of  Independence, 

Washington  and  his  Country, 

Freeman,  E.  A.     History  of  Europe, 

Green,  J.  R.     Short  History  of  the  English  People,      .    . 
Higginson,  T.  W.     Young  Folks*  History  of  the  United 

States, 

Schmitz,  Leonhard.     History  of  Greece, 

History  of  Rome, 

RELIGION. 

Baxter,  Richard.     Call  to  the  Unconverted, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Book  of  Psalms, 

Combe,  George.     Constitution  of  Man, 

Hymn  Book, 

New  Testament, 

Paley,  William.    Natural  Theology, 

Sweaenborg,  Emanuel.    Selections,* 

*  Printed  by  donor  for  fret  distribution. 
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Huxley,  T.  H.     Introductory  Science  Primer, 
Latin-English  Lexicon 


TEXT   BOOKS. 

Buckley,  A.  B.    Life  and  Her  Children,  a  reader  of  nat- 
ural history, 

Caesar.    Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 

Cicero.     Orations, 

Collar  and  Daniell.     Beginner's  Latin  Book, 

Latin-English  Vocabulary,  .... 

Cutter,  CalviR.    Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,     .     . 

English-Greek  Vocabulary  (Braille), 

Eysenbach,  William.    German-English  Vocabular}',     .    . 

German  Grammar, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Gleason,  C.  D.    Handbook  of  Crochet, 

Handbook  of  Knitting,       

Goodwfn,  W.  W.     Greek  Grammar  (Braille),       .... 

Greek  Grammar,  vol.  3.    (In  press),    . 

Guyot,  A.  H.    Geography, 

Harper  and  Wallace.  Vocabulary  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Homer.     Iliad,  Books  1-3  (Braille).     R.  P.  Keep,     .     .    . 

Howe,  S.  G^    Cyclopaedia, 

luctory  i 
,  vol.  I., 

Latin  Selections, 

Riehl,  W.  H.     Der  Fluch  der  SchSnheit, 

Scribner,  Charles.    Geographical  Reader, 

Seymour,  J.  O.    Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad   of  Homer 
(Braille), 

Townsend,  Mabel.     Elementary  Arithmetic, 

Wentworth,  G.  A.     Grammar-school  Arithmetic,      .     .     . 

White,  J.  W.    Beginner's  Greek  Book  (Braille),  .... 

Xenophon.    Anabasis  (Braille), 

MUSIC. 

Pianoforte. 

Bach,  J.  S.     Fifteen  Two-voiced  Inventions.     (Peters),   . 

Fifteen  Three-voiced  Inventions.     (Peters), 

French  Suite,  No.  6.     (Peters), 

Gavotte  in  G  minor,    . 

Six  Little  Preludes, 

Bach-Saint-SaSns.     Gavotte  in  B  minor, 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.    Solfeggietto, 

Bargiel,  W.  Album  Leaf, 

Idylle,  Op.  32,  No.  i, 

Barilli.     Dance  Caprice, 

Baumf elder.  Good  Humor, 

Beethoven.     Farewell  to  the  Pianoforte, 

Fur  Elise, 

Sonatina  (F  major), 
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Behr,  F. 
Berens. 


Burgmiiller. 
Chopin.  F. 


Chwatal,  F. 


Beethoven.    Sonatina  (G  major), 

Sonata,  Op.  24,  for  violin   and  pianoforte, 

first  movement  only, 

Sonata^  Op.  10,  No.  2, 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  3, 

6  Little  Variations  (Key  of  G) 

6  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Paisiello,      .     . 
9  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Paisiello,      .    . 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  i, 

Think  of  Me,  Op.  575,  No.  II, 

School  of  Velocity,  Op.  61, 

Blakeslee.     May  Party  Dance,  Op.  9, 

Crystal  Fountain  Waltz,  Op.  25, 

Brauer.  Fr.    Twelve  Studies,  Op.  1 5.    (LitolfiF),  .... 

£tudes,  Op.  100  (new  edition), 

£tude,  Op.  10,  No.  I, 

Fantasie  Impromptu,  Op.  66, 

Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  i, 

Waltz,  Op.  34,  No.  3.    (Kullak), 

Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  I.    (Kullak), 

Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  2.    (Kullak), 

The  Merry  Postilion,  Op.  228,  No.  8,  .    .    . 

Sonatina  in  F,  Op.  245,  No.  2, 

Conservatory,  N.  E.    35  Easy  Pieces  (N.  E.  Conservatory 

ed.), 

Cramer-Biilow.    Fifty  Selected  Studies,  Books  i  and  2,  . 

Czemy.    Six  Octave  Studies, 

Dennee.    Scherzino,  Op.  1 5,  No.  6, 

De  Wilm.     Canzonetta, 

Durand.    Pastorale, 

Dussek.    La  Matinee  Rondo, 

Duvernoy.    Studies,  Op.  176, 

Egghard.    Tender  Flower, 

Fontaine.    Swing  Song, 

Foote,  A.    Sarabande,  Op.  6,  No.  3, 

Gade.     Capriccio,  Op.  19,  No.  2, 

In  the  Woods,  Op.  41 

Godard,  B.    2d  Valse,  Op.  56, 

Goldner.    Gavotte  Mignonne, 

Grieg,  E.    Albumblatt,  Op.  12, 

Erotic,  Op.  43,  No.  5, 

Voglein,  Op.  43,  No.  4, 

To  the  Spnng,  Op.  43,  No.  6, 

Gavotte  from  the  Holberg  Suite, 

Rigaudon  from  the  Holberg  Suite,      .... 

Lyric  Pieces,  Op.  12, 

Gurlitt,  C.    Studies,  Op.  50, 

Hunting  Song, 

Handel,  G.  F.     Courante,  Minuetto  No.  i,*Minuetto  No. 
2,  Preludio,  Allemande  ^from  Twelve  Easy  Pieces),  .    . 


Price 

$0.05 

•30 

.20 

•75 
.20 

.20 

.20 

.40 

•05 
2.00 

.10 

.05 

.20 

.50 
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No. 

of 

VoU. 


Haberbier.      A  Flower  of  Spring, 

Heller,  St.     £tudes,  Op.  45,  Book  i, 

^  Etudes,  Op.  45,  Book  2,  .     .  • 

Etudes,  Op.  46, 

fitudes,  Op.  47, 

Promenades  d*un  Solitaire,  Op.  78,  No.  1. 

Taran telle  (Napoli), 

Wandcrstunden,  Op.  So,  No.  C\ 

Henselt.     If  I  were  a  Bird, 

HofiEmann,  H.     At  Evening, 

Gestaendnis,  Op.  52,  No.  3, 

Gavotte  from  "  Donna  Diana,"     .... 

GondoUiera, 

Minnelied, 

On  the  Rivulet,  .    .     • 

The  Nightingale  Sings, 

Zur  Laute, •    . 

Jadassohn,  S.     Scherzo,  Op.  35, 

Jensen,  A.     Berceuse  in  A,    .    »     .    .     .    .- 

Barcarole,  Op.  33, 

Canzonetta,  Op.  42, 

Erster  Walzer  and  Zweiter  Walzer,  Op.  33, 

Irrlichter,  Op.  17, 

Polonaise,  Op.  33, 

Reigen,  Op.  33, 

Reiterlied,  Op.  33, 

Trompeterstucklein,  Op.  33, 

Widmung,  Op.  33 

Jungmann,  A.    Will  o'  the  Wisp,  Op.  217, 

Kirchner,  Th.    Album  Leaf,  Op.  7, 

Valse  Impromptu, 

Kuhlau.     Sonatina,  Op.  20,  No.  i, 

Sonatina,  Op.  20,  No.  3, 

Kullak,  Th.     From  Flower  to  Flower  (octave  study),    .    . 

Im  Gruenen,  Op.  105, '  .     .     . 

Scherzo, 

The  Little  Huntsman, 

Twelve  Pieces,  Op.  62,  vol.  i, 

Landon.     Pianoforte  Method, 

Lange.     In  Rank  and  File, 

Playfulness, 

Dressed  for  the  Ball, 

Meadow  Dance, 

Valse  Champ^tre, 

Happy  Meeting 

Lavall^e.     Caprice  (The  Butterfly), 

Lichner.    Waltz,  Op.  270, 

Morning  Song,  Op.  174, 

Liszt.     La  Regata  Veneziana, 

Loeschhom..   Arabeske,  No.  i, 


Price 
Set. 


$0.05 

•50 

•50 

•7S 
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.10 
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Loeschhorn.    Arabeske,  No.  3, 

Hungarian, 

£tudes,  Op.  65,  book  i, 

fitudes,  Op.  65,  book  2, 

filudes,  Op.  66,  book  i, 

Lysberg.     The  Thrashers,  Op.  71, 

Mason,  Wm.    Touch  and  Technic.    Vol.  i» 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.     Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies, 

Vol.  I 

Mendelssohn.     Christmas  Gift,  Op.  72, 

Prelude  in  £  minor, 

Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14, 

Scherzo,  Op.  16,  No.  2, 

Merkel.     Friihlingsbotschaft,  Op.  27, 

The  Hunters'  Call, 

In  the  Beautiful  Month  of  May,  Op.  25,    .     .     . 

Impromptu,  Op.  18, 

Jolly  Huntsman, 

Pleasures  of  May^Op.  81, 

Spring  Son^, 

Moszkowski.     Waltz  m  A  flat, 

Mozart.     Sonata  No.  2  in  F  (A.  P.  Schmidt), 

Sonata  No.  8  in  C  (A.  P.  Schmidt), 

Nicod^,  J.  L.     Barcarolle,  Op.  13, 

Oesten,  Th.     White  Roses,  Op.  276, 

No.  I.     In  the  Spring. 
No.  2.     A  Little  Story. 
No.  5.     In  the  Summer. 
No.  6.     Rural  Pleasures. 

Parker,  H.  W.     Romanza,  Op.  19, 

Scherzino,  Op.  19, 

fitude  M^lodieuse,  Op.  19, 

Nocturne,  Op.  19, 

Raff,  J.     The  Echo,  Op.  75, 

Ravina.     Arabeske, 

Reinecke.     Gondoliera, . 

Minuetto, 

Rheinberger.     Impromptu,  Op.  183, 

Roeske.     Capitol  March, 

Dover  Galop, 

Electric  Polka, 

Happy  Thoughts  Polka, 

The  Hub  Waltz 

Rosenhain.     Andante  and  Rondo, 

Rummel.     Little  Waltz, 

Saran,  A.     Phantasie  Stiick,  Op.  2, 

Scharwenka,  P.     Tanz  Vergniigen,  Op.  68, 

Schubert,  Fr.     Second  Impromptu,  Op.  142, 

Schumann.     Album  for  Young  Pianists, 

Cradle  Song, 


Price 


$0.10 
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No. 

of 

VoU. 


Price 
Set. 


Mendelssohn.     Hearts  Feel  that  Love  Thee  (trio),  .    .     . 

O  Vales  with  Sunlight  Smiling  (irio),    .     . 

Wagner,  R.    Spinning-wheel  Chorus  (trio), 

Wiegand.    A  Meadow  Song, 

Duets, 
Smart,  Henry.     The  Fairy  Haunted  Spring, 

Songs  for  Soprano  Voice, 
Bischoff.     Marguerite, 

Songs  for  Male  Voices  {tenor  and  baritone). 

Brahms.     Cradle  Song  (baritone), 

Chadwick.  O  Let  Night  Speak  of  Me  (baritone),  .  .  . 
Grieg.     A  Swan  (baritone), 

Departed  (baritone), 

Strolling  MinstrePs  Song  (baritone), 

Mendelssohn.     Afar  (baritone), 

Moir,  F.     Best  of  All  (tenor), 

Schumann.     Woman's  Life  and  Love,  Op.  42,  Nos.  1-8 

(baritone), 

Sibley,  J.  T.     When  Dreaming  (baritone), 

Storace.  My  Native  Land  I  Bade  Adieu  (baritone),  .  . 
Wagner.     Prize  Song  from  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  (tenor), 

Mixed  Voices, 

Hatton,  J.  L.     Let  All  with  Merry  Voices  Sing,  .... 

Mendelssohn.     On  the  Sea 

Smart,  Henry.     Wake  to  the  Hunting, 

Chorals,  Anthems,  Hymns, 

Bach,  J.  S.     Sixteen  German  Chorals  edited  by  John  S. 

Dwight, 

Gounod.  '  Praise  be  to  the  Father  (anthem) 

Hymns.     Collection  of  Forty-five  Hymn  Tunes,  .... 

Selected.     Words  and  music, 

Weber.     God  of  the  Fatherless  (anthem), 

Vocal  Exercises, 

Concone.  Fifty  Exercises,  Op.  9  (medium  voice),  .  .  . 
Scala.    Twenty-five  Concise  Vocal  Exercises,      .... 

Music  for  Children, 

Children's  Souvenir  Song  Book,  Selections  from.     Arr.  by 
William  L.  Tomlins : 

Chadwick,  J.  W.    The  Brook, 

Faning,  Eaton..    Boat  Song, 
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Schubert,  F.     March  Militaire,       .    . 

Moment  Musical,     .     , 
Schumann,  R.    TrUumerei,    .    .    .    . 
Strauss.     Light  and  Shade  Waltzes, 
Wagner.    Vorspiel  from  Lohengrin,* 
Waldteufel.     Invitation  k  la  Gavotte, 


Violin. 

Accolay.     Concerto, 

Bach.     Concerto  for  Two  Violins, 

Dancla,  C.     First  Air  Vari^,  Op.  89, 

De  Beriot.    Fantasie  Ballet,  Op.  100, 

Method  for  the   Violin,  Part  L,  2d  and  3d 

Positions, 

Eichberg,  J.     Complete  Method  for  the  Violin,    .... 
Godard,  B.     Canzonetta, 

Berceuse  from  "  Jocelyn," ' 

Hauser.     Longing  (Le  Desir), 

Mendelssohn.    Concerto,  Op.  64  (Andante), 

Mlynarski.     Mazur, 

Moffat.     Sarabanda  (Leclare  Album,  No.  5), 

Sitt    El^gie,  Op.  73, 

Preludium,  Op.  73, 

Tarentelle,  Op.  73, 

Spring  Song,  Op.  73.    .     .     • 

Wieniawski.     Chanson  Polonaise,  Op.  12, 


Violoncello. 


Bruch.     Kol  Nidrei 

Romberg.     Concertino,      .     .     . 
Schumann.     Stiick  im  Volkston, 


String  Quartet. 
Haydn.     Quartet  No.  12  (Adagio),  Peters  Edition,  .     .     . 

Clarinet. 

Adam.     Cavatina  from  "Giraldi," 

Klose.     Conservatory  Method  for  the  Clarinet,  Part  L,    . 

Cornet. 

Arban.     Fantasie  Brillante 

Method  for  the  Cornet  and  Saxhorn,      .... 

French  Horn  and  Pianoforte. 
Beethoven.     Sonata,  Op.  17  (First  Movement;,    .    . 


•         • 
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Price 

of 
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.30 

•25 

.50 
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.35 
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*  For  string  orchestra. 
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Bridge,  J.  F.     Counterpoint, 

Double  Counterpoint, 

Cole,  S.  W.     N.  E.  Conservatory  Course  on  Sight  Singing, 
Fillmore,  John  C.     Lessons  in  Musical  History,  .... 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing, 

Norris,  Homer  A.     Practical  Harmony, 

Rollinson,  T.  H.   Popular  Collection  for  Cornet  and  Piano, 

Streatfeild,  R.  A.     The  Opera, 

Webster,  M.  P.     Preparation  for  Harmony, 


It  must  he  distinctly    understood   that    the  pfices    of  the 
books  DO  NOT  include  expressage  or  postage. 


LIST   OF   APPLIANCES   AND   TANGIBLE 

APPARATUS 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

THE  Blind. 


Geography. 
/._  Wall  Maps, 

1.  The  Hemisphere, size,  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,    . 

3.  North  America, 

4.  South  America, 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa, 

8.  The  Worid  on  Mercator's  Projection, 

Each,  $35  ;  or  the  set,  $280. 

//. —  Dissected  Maps, 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere, size,  30  by  36  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe, 

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa,  . 

Each,  $23  ;  or  the  set,  $184. 

IIL—Pin  Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin  maps  and  diagrams, each,  $1.00 


Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated, 
Ciphering-type,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,       .     .     . 

Writing. 
Grooved  writing-cards,  aluminum, 


each,  $3.00 
1. 00 


each,  $0.15 


FRIEDRICK    FROKBEL. 


OFFICERS    OF   THE   CORPORATION. 


1902-X903. 


FRANCIS    H.  APPLETON,  Presuient. 
AMORY    A.  LAWRENCE,  Vice-President, 
EDWARD   JACKSON,  Treasurer, 
MICHAEL   ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


BOARD   OP   TRUSTEES. 
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GIFTS    IN    LIFE  .AS   WELL   AS  IN    DEATH. 

Dear  Friend  :  —  Are  you  thinking  of  making  your  will  and  of 
disposing  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  your  estate  for  educational  and 
benevolent  purposes  ?  If  so,  do  not  forget  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Pray  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
institution  is  doing  a  holy  work  for  the  needy  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, its  object  being  to  mitigate  the  sad  effects  of  their  affliction, 
.to  improve  their  condition  physically,  intellectually  and  morally, 
and  to  free  them  from  the  fetters  of  helplessness  and  dependence. 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
sum  of  dollars. 


FORM   OF   DEVISE  OF   REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
(here  describe  the  real  estate  accurately),  with  full  power  to  sell, 
mortgage  and  convey  the  same,  free  of  all  trusts. 


<^^        J/iS 
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The  report  of  the  director,  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, supplies  much  information  te  to  the  number 
and  requirements  of  the  children  and  the  condition, 
wants  and  prospects  of  the  school. 

Nature  of  the  Work  of  the  Kindergarten. 

If  there  is  a  public  institution  which  deserves  the 
sympathy  and  hearty  support  of  all  citizens,  irrespec- 
tive of  religious  convictions  and  political  affiliations, 
it  is  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

The  little  school  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
our  scheme  of  education,  constituting  as  it  does  the 
first  and  most  valuable  round  in  the  ladder.  It  sup- 
plies the  necessary  means  for  the  care,  development 
and  training  of  the  little  sightless  children.  It  pro- 
vides its  tiny  pupils  with  everything  which  is  needful 
for  building  up  their  physique,  promoting  their  health, 
increasing  their  strength,  unfolding  their  mental  facul- 
ties and  stimulating  their  natural  aptitudes.  The 
moral  atmosphere  of  its  home  life  is  pure,  cheerful 
and  bracing  and  goes  far  enough  towards  nipping  in 
the  bud  or  eradicating  the  evils  of  inheritance  and 
counteracting  the  effects  of  neglect  and  of  exposure 
to  pernicious  influences. 

Under  the  genial  roof  of  the  kindergarten  it  is 
sought  to  develop  and  bring  up  the  children  in  accord- 
ance .with  Froebel's  system  of  rational  education. 
They  are  not  treated  like  blocks  of  marble,  which 
are  chiselled,  hammered  and  pounded  into  what  may 
be  considered  the  proper  shapes,  but  they  are  culti- 
vated rather  as  plants  with  roots  set  firmly  in  the  soil 
of  circumstance,  with  peculiar  tendencies  of  their  own 
towards  growth,  naturally  reaching  outward  and  up- 
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ward  to  what  was  meant  to  be  their  blossoming.  Their 
environment  is  kept  in  good  and  wholesome  condition. 
They  are  surrounded  with  the  needed  sunshine,  and 
their  natural  development  is  fostered  and  nourished  in 
every  possible  way,  while  with  a  gentle  and  loving 
hand  it  is  sought  to  remove  any  rank  growth,  should 
such  arise. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  mode  of  supervision 
and  training  are  most  gratifying.  Subscribers  and 
friends  are  earnestly  requested  to  call  at  the  kinder- 
garten and  see  for  themselves  the  fruits  of  this  system. 
A  personal  visit  and  inspection  of  the  work  done  will 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  great  good  that  has  been 
accomplished.  The  bright  looks,  the  merry  appear- 
ance and  the  contented  faces  of  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  whose  minds  are  quickened  while  their  fingers 
are  trained,  are  sufficient  justification  for  the  outlay 
made  and  for  the  time  and  thought  expended. 

Erection  of  a  New  Building  for  Girls. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  has  continued  to  increase 
steadily  and  with  unabating  rapidity,  we  have  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kin- 
dergarten readily  to  all  new  comers  and  do  justice  to 
every  one  of  them.  Indeed,  to  our  deep  regret,  it  has 
been  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  receive  all  applicants 
promptly  and  to  take  proper  care  of  them  in  accom- 
modations which  were  not  only  entirely  filled  but 
severely  overtaxed.  This  has  been  particularly  the 
case  in  the  department  for  little  girls,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  crowded  to  its  extreme  limit. 

This  state  of  things  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  room  the  names  of  numer- 
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ous  applicants  of  the  right  age  had  to  be  placed  on 
the  waiting  list,  and  retained  there  until  vacancies 
should  occur  either  by  promotion  or  otherwise.  This 
course  we  were  forced  to  pursue  against  our  own 
wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  parents 
and  guardians  and  of  the  urgent  reasons  for  the 
immediate  admission  of  children  who  were  sorely 
neglected  and  in  absolute  need  of  protection  and 
proper  training.  We  could  do  nothing  for  them.  Not 
only  every  available  nook  and  corner  in  the  building 
had  been  utilized,  but  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  several  expedients  of  overcrowding  the 
rooms,  which  seriously  interfered  with  the  convenience 
and  the  comfort  of  the  household ;  yet  with  all  these 
the  cry  for  more  room  was  louder  and  more  constant 
than  ever. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty  in  a  radical  manner 
and  to  enable  the  kindergarten  to  keep  its  doors  open 
to  all  children  who  are  eagerly  seeking  the  educa- 
tional advantages  therein  afforded  and  who  are  both 
physically  and  mentally  fitted  to  profit  thereby,  we 
concluded  after  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  pri- 
mary department  for  girls  without  further  delay.  As 
soon  as  this  decision  was  made  the  director  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  exact  cost  of 
their  execution.  All  these  preliminary  arrangements 
were  promptly  and  satisfactorily  completed,  and,  as 
they  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  our  board, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  new 
building  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

The  work  on  the  building  has  progressed  steadily 
and  has  been  well  done.     The  new  edifice  is  a  sub- 
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which  was  erected  four  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the 
boys.  It  is  fairly  under  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy 
before  the  end  of  the  present  school-year. 

Exercises  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Would  the  Boston  Theatre  be  so  well  filled  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  if  the  little  people  from  the 
kindergarten  were  not  present,  as  well  as  the  older 
pupils  ?  That  is  an  experiment  which  we  would  not 
care  to  try.  With  the  little  boys  and  girls  assembled 
upon  the  stage  there  is  sure  to  be  a  host  of  their  warm- 
hearted friends  in  the  auditorium,  ready  to  smile  in 
sympathy,  and  to  applaud  warmly  in  their  enjoyment 
of  the  children's  happiness. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  June  this  year  the 
full  number  of  little  pupils  in  festal  attire  held  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  during  the  first  part  of  the 
programme.  After  the  opening  musical  number,  two 
little  boys  and  two  little  girls  seated  themselves  at  the 
low  tables  at  the  front  of  the  stage  and  began  their 
allotted  task  of  modelling  in  clay,  while  a  third  little 
girl  commenced  to  build  with  the  blocks  which  she 
found  awaiting  her.  While  they  were  thus  busily  em- 
ployed the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  was  intro- 
duced as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  and  delivered 
the  following  thoughtful  address :  — 

address    of    rev.    PAUL    REVERE    FROTHINGHAM. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  told  the  president  that 
I  thought  it  was  very  cruel  of  him  to  have  me  speak  while  these 
children  were  in  front  of  you  working,  for  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
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all  the  younger  element,  at  least,  will  be  looking  at  them  much 
more  than  they  will  look  at  me,  and  a  divided  interest,  you  know, 
is  always  an  unfortunate  one. 

As  we  come  here  this  afternoon  and  look  into  the  faces  of  these 
children,  who  cannot  look  back  into  our  faces,  it  is  not  simply  a 
feeling  of  pity  and  pathos  that  we  have,  but  also  a  feeling  of 
pride ;  it  is  not  a  feeling  of  discouragement,  but  of  encouragement, 
and  I  for  my  part,  cannot  stand  here  and  see  these  children  with- 
out thinking  how  much  our  civilization  has  advanced.  Every  now 
and  then  there  are  people  who  dispute  the  fact  of  human  progress ; 
they  say  we  are  not  so  much  better  than  the  centuries  that  have 
gone  before.  They  point  to  the  facts  that  we  still  have  war; 
that  justice  is  often  hard  to  obtain  ;  that  we  still  have  poverty,  and 
still  have  vice,  throughout  so  many  of  our  great  cities,  lifting  its 
ugly  head  for  us  to  see.  Where  then  is  the  sign  of  human  prog- 
ress ?  If  I  wanted  to  convince  people  that  the  world  is  better 
today  than  in  the  past ;  that  men  and  women  are  better  ;  that  we 
are  more  civilized;  that  as  a  country  we  stand  for  nobler  and 
higher  things  than  the  old  democracies  and  republics  of  the  past 
stood  for,  I  would  bring  those  people  in  here  to  these  commence- 
ment exercises.  I  would  not  take  them  to  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Harvard  University,  but  I  would  bring  them  here 
and  remind  them  how  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago  chil- 
dren like  these  were  exposed  to  death  in  order  that  the  whole 
community  might  be  the  stronger.  And  it  is,  you  see,  a  sign  of 
our  progressive  philanthropy  that  we  take  these  children  and  give 
them  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  training,  drawing  out 
their  faculties  and  giving  them  every  opportunity  that  we  are 
able.  Ah  1  it  is  a  grand  and  holy  work, —  this  work  with  the 
blind,  and  I  know  of  none  before  whom  I  bow  more  humbly  and 
reverently  than  those  who  have, —  as  it  were, —  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  and  enabled  them  to  receive  some  of  the  joys  and 
benefits  of  life  in  this  wondrous  world. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  you  and 
speak  to  these  children  behind  me,  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
more  or  less  directly  to  them,  and  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
this :  That  nature  always  tries  to  use  her  law  of  compensation. 
Nature,  when  one  faculty  is  gone,  seems  to  hurry  to  develop  some 
other  faculty,  and  so  it  is  with  these  children  here  before  us.  Just 
because  they  cannot  see,  therefore  they  hear  more  keenly ;  there- 
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those  old  religious  men  believed  that  they  would  arrive  at  God's 
truth  by  forgetting  all  about  the  world  without  them  and  looking 
to  the  world  within. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  those  old  mystics  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Tauler,  who  wrote  the  most  wonderful 
books,  and  it  is  told  of  him  that  he  never  left  his  cell  to  go  out  to 
church,  having  to  pass  as  he  did  beautiful  gardens,  that  he  did  not 
pull  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes.  He  thought  it  was  a  desecration 
to  look  upon  the  outward  world  and  be  entranced  by  it,  and  his 
power  and  insight  came  b^ause  he  could  turn  back  into  himself 
and  explore  the  interior  of  his  being  and  find  there  that  mysterious 
presence  that  accounts  for  all  we  think  and  do. 

Now,  that  perhaps  seems  idle  to  you,  seems  as  it  were  nonsensi- 
cal, seems  far  away,  seems  unreal.  And  yet  for  my  part  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  most  real  things  in  this  world.  This  century  of 
ours  has  explored,  with  its  telescopes,  the  sky  without;  and  it 
remains  for  other  searchers  to  reveal  to  us  more  of  the  riches  and 
glories  that  lie  within  human  nature.  And  it  seems  to  me  not 
impossible  that  these  children,  just  because  the  outward  world  is 
dark  to  them,  may  find  the  inner  world  more  bright  and  may  dis- 
close to  us  finally  some  of  the  secret  workings  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  human  soul  and  human  conscience,  which  you  and  I,  just 
because  of  our  outward  distractions,  cannot  read  as  clearly  as  we 
would. 

But  you  are  ready  to  remind  me  perhaps, —  I  fancy  the  presi- 
dent is, —  that  I  was  put  down  to  speak  on  the  kindergarten.  Yet 
I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  no  need  in  this  city  of  Boston  of 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  We  know  better  than 
any  people — I  was  going  to  say  on  the  face  of  this  earth — the 
value  of  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergartens  were  introduced 
into  our  public  schools, —  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  always  sup- 
posed,—  before  they  were  introduced  into  any  other  public  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Certainly  they  were  introduced  here  long 
enough  ago  for  us  to  have  learned  their  value  and  benefit.  The 
kindergarten  takes  the  child  at  the  very  beginning  of  life ;  takes  it 
when  its  nature  is  almost  like  this  clay,  so  that  its  mind,  heart  and 
soul  can  be  shaped  as  we  would  have  them  shaped.  I  heard  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  the  famous  New  York  minister,  say  once  that  he  almost 
despaired  of  doing  anything  with  people  who  were  over  thirty 
years  of  age.     As  he  expressed  it  in  his  strenuous  way,  they  were 
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played  the  symphony  in  C,  which  had  been  especially 
written  for  their  use  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner.  It 
was  a  very  creditable  performance,  full  of  promise 
of  later  notable  achievements  when  the  toy  instru- 
ments of  childhood  shall  have  been  exchanjged  for 
those  which  will  earn  recognition  for  the  performers 
as  integral  parts  of  such  an  orchestra  or  band  as  the 
older  pupils  now  constitute. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  share  of  the  kindergarten 
department  in  the  commencement  exercises  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  year's  story  which  is  here  un- 
folded and  proves  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

MELVIN   O.   ADAMS, 
FRANCIS   H.   APPLETON, 
WILLIAM   L.    BENEDICT, 
WILLIAM   ENDICOTT, 
CHARLES   P.   GARDINER, 
N.  P.  HALLOWELL, 
J.   THEODORE   HEARD, 
FRANCIS  W.   HUNNEWELL, 
GEORGE  H.   RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM   L.    RICHARDSON, 
RICHARD   M.    SALTONSTALL, 
S.   LOTHROP   THORNDIKE, 

Trustees. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

DIRECTOR. 


Regrets  and  recollections  of  things  past, 
With  hints  and  prophecies  of  things  to  be, 
And  inspirations,  which,  could  they  be  things 
And  stay  with  us,  and  we  could  hold  them  fast, 
Were  our  good  angels. 

—  Longfellow. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:  —  In  presenting  to  your  board  my 
annual  report  on  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kindergarten  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  year  just 
completed  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  . 

Of  the  various  contagious  diseases,  which  have 
been  prevalent  in  the  city,  the  measles  alone  have 
invaded  our  premises.  There  have  been  nine  cases 
in  the  department  for  little  boys.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  children  of  both  sexes  have  enjoyed  good 
health, —  a  fact  no  less  remarkable  in  itself  than  deserv- 
ing of  our  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

Judged  by  the  fruits  already  produced  through  its 
operations,  the  kindergarten  has  firmly  established 
its  claim  to  being  a  most  valuable  agency  not  only  in 
providing  a  congenial,  well-ordered  home  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  training  for  a  large  class  of  sightless 
children,  but  also  in  giving  tone  and  life  and  strength 
to  the  whole  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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The  deep  interest,  which  has  been  shown  by  the 
public  in  the  school  and  its  work,  has  been  a  source 
of  gratification  and  encouragement  to  us,  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  its  loyal  friends  will  continue  to  supply 
the  means  for  its  progress  as  generously  in  the  future 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Changes  in  the  Corps  of  Teachers. 

The  world  is  a  scene  of  changes. 

—  Cowley. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  kindergarten  the  following  changes  have  taken 
place  in  its  corps  of  teachers. 

Early  in  the  spring  Miss  Martha  E.  Hall,  instructor 
in  gymnastics  and  sloyd  in  the  boys'  primary  depart- 
ment, relinquished  her  position  in  order  to  accept  a 
more  lucrative  one  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Taunton.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Sigrid  Sjolan- 
der,  who  has  proved  to  be  a  true  teacher  and  diligent 
worker  and  who  employs  judicious  firmness  and 
patient  kindness  as  the  principal  means  of  discipline. 

The  two  literary  teachers  in  the  same  department, 
Miss  lone  Shaw  and  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Dillingham, 
have  declined  a  reelection  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  and  Miss  Katherine  Sweeney  and 
Miss  Isabella  C.  Bixby  have  been  appointed  in  their 
stead. 

Miss  Elfie  M.  Fairbanks,  a  teacher  of  great  ability 
and  superior  attainments,  who  has  rendered  valuable 
service  as  an  instructor  of  music  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of  the  kindergarten  since  1893,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  position  at  the  close  of  the  last  school 
year  on  account  of  a  gradual  impairment  of  hearing. 
The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
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sign  of  conflict  or  of  ill-feeling  anywhere,  and  it  gives 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  peace  and 
harmony  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  kindergarten. 


The  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee  Fund. 

For  her  bounty 

There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas 

That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

—  Shakespeare. 

The  name  of  Miss  Helen  Curtis  Bradlee  is  written 
in  letters  of  gold  in  the  record  book  of  the  distin- 
guished benefactors  of  the  little  sightless  children. 
It  occupies  therein  the  prominent  position  due  to  her 
truly  regal  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind- 
In  arranging  for  the  final  disposition  of  the  large 
estate,  which  her  brother,  the  late  J.  Putnam  Bradlee, 
placed  by  his  will  under  her  control,  this  noble  lady 
left  instructions  with  those  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  property  was  entrusted  that  a  share  of  it  should 
be  given  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  In  com- 
pliance with  her  directions  the  surviving  trustee  of  the 
estate,  Hon.  William  H.  Hodgkins,  has  paid  to  our 
treasurer  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
This  new  gift,  added  to  those  which  we  have  previ- 
ously received  from  the  same  source,  increases  sub- 
stantially the  permanent  fund,  which  was  established 
by  Miss  Bradlee  while  she  was  yet  living,  and  brings 
the  total  amount  of  the  fund  up  to  the  sum  of  $  140,00a 
This  amount  does  not  include  a  special  contribution 
of  $io,oco  made  by  her  in  1891  towards  the  erection 
of  the  building  for  little  girls  on  Perkins  street,  which 
is  dedicated  to  her  memory. 

Miss  Bradlee  took  a  profound  interest  in  the  kinder- 
garten  from    the   date  of   its   foundation   and  never 
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ceased  to  the  last  day  of  her  noble  life  to  assist  it 
liberally  whenever  her  attention  was  called  to  its  in- 
creasing needs.  She  certainly  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  and  most  bountiful  givers  to  the  cause  of  af- 
flicted humanity,  and  the  recording  angel  has  chis- 
elled her  name  on  the  column  upon  which  are 
written  those  of  the  eminent  benefactors  of  the  blind ; 
there  to  remain  forever,  to  be  blessed  and  cherished 
by  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  which  will  flow  from 
her  munificence  for  all  time  to  come. 

To  Hon.  William  H.  Hodgkins,  who  has  adminis- 
tered the  trust  with  conspicuous  ability  and  faith- 
fulness, we  desire  to  express  in  this  connection  our 
sense  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  kindly  spirit  towards 
the  blind  and  for  the  fair  consideration  and  generous 
treatment  which  their  cause  has  received  at  his  hands. 
A  long  personal  acquaintance  with  him  enables  us  to 
say,  that  the  title  attached  to  his  name  is  not  an  empty 
form  in  his  case,  but  denotes  truly  the  character  of 
the  man. 

Legacies  and  Gifts  to  the  Kindergarten. 

Great  deeds  cannot  die ; 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their  light 
Forever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 

—  Tennyson. 

The  supreme  need  of  the  kindergarten  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  an  adequate  endowment  fund,  the  annual 
income  of  which  should  be  sufficiently  large  not  only 
to  cover  the  current  expenses  and  insure  the  stability 
of  the  institution  in  its  present  stage  of  advancement, 
but  to  provide  the  means  for  its  steady  growth  both  in 
size  and  in  usefulness. 

From  whatsoever  side  we  may  look  into  the  matter 
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we  find  that  the  completion  of  this  fund  is  not  merely 
a  desideratum  but  an  imperative  necessity.  It  is  the 
sheet  anchor  whereon  depends  the  safety  of  the  juve- 
nile school  and  the  hope  for  its  continued  existence. 
It  is  the  only  reliable  source  which  can  supply  the  mo- 
tive power  of  its  workings  and  the  vital  sap  of  its  life 
and  development.  As  the  endowment  is  more  and 
more  increased,  so  the  foundation  of  the  establishment 
becomes  firmer  and  more  solid.  Without  it  there  is 
no  absolute  security  from  danger  and  no  entire  relief 
from  constant  worry  or  apprehension  and  anxiety  in 
regard  to  what  may  happen  if  the  amount  obtained 
from  annual  subscriptions  should  decrease  substan- 
tially. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  striving  to  augment 
the  permanent  fund,  so  that  its  regular  income  may 
reach  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  require- 
ments and  the  future  needs  of  the  kindergarten.  For 
the  attainment  of  this  end  we  bespeak  the  continuance 
of  the  generous  assistance  of  the  stanch  friends  of  the 
cause.  The  main  sources,  upon  which  we  depend  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction, 
are  the  legacies  and  special  gifts,  with  which  the  little 
institution  is  favored  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  profound  gratitude  that  we  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  several,  which  have  been  given  to  us 
during  the  past  year. 

For  a  bequest  of  $20,000  we  owe  a  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Rebecca  S.  Melvin, 
late  of  Brookline,  by  whose  testamentary  provision  the 
kindergarten  was  made  one  of  eight  residuary  legatees 
of  her  estate.  Miss  Melvin  had  a  warm  heart  and 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  blind  in  their  never  end- 
ing darkness.     For  a  number  of  years  she  had  shown 
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sincere  appreciation  of  the  work,  which  Is  done  to  lib- 
erate them  from  the  bonds  of  their  affliction  and  t«> 
lift  them  above  the  clouds  of  their  misfortune,  and  the 
munificent  legacy  which  she  left  to  the  kindergarten 
was  the  crown  of  her  gifts,  which  she  contributed  from 
time  to  time  towards  its  support  while  she  was  living. 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne,  whose  death  took 
place  on  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1901,  left  to  the 
kindergarten  a  legacy  of  $2,000,  which  has  been  paid 
to  our  treasurer  by  the  executors  of  her  will.  Miss 
Browne  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  as  well  as  in  many  other  benevolent  enterprises. 
Following  the  advice  of  Fenelon,  she  talked  little  and 
did  much  without  caring  to  be  seen.  The  blind  chil- 
dren, together  with  many  other  sufferers  who  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  her  liberality,  will  keep 
green  her  memory  and  will  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed. 

William  Leonard  Benedict,  junior,  was  a  beauti- 
ful and  amiable  child  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  six. 
Endowed  with  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
and  carefully  nurtured  under  the  best  of  home  influ- 
ences, he  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  dutiful  son,  an 
upright  man  and  a  useful  citizen.  But,  alas  !  the  fates 
decreed  otherwise !  Like  dear  Ralph  Watson,  he  was 
untimely  struck  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death  and  faded 
before  he  had  bloomed. 

His  was  the  morning  hour; 
And  he  hath  passed  in  beauty  from  the  day, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower  — 
Torn,  in  its  sweetness,  from  the  parent  spray ; 
The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  repose, 
As  frost  in  spring-time  blights  the  early  rose. 

The  premature  decease  of  a  boy  whose  generous  feel- 
ings  and  noble  inclinations  gave  indications  of    the 
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coming  of  a  true  man  is  a  positive  loss,  not  only  to 
his  parents  and  other  relatives,  but  to  the  community 
at  large,  to  which  he  might  have  rendered  valuable 
service  at  some  future  day.  In  memory  of  their  dear 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leonard  Benedict  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  $i,ooo,  which  bears  his  name  and 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  sightless  children  for  all  time  to  come. 
A  tenderer  and  more  pathetic  or  more  appropriate 
form  than  this  could  hardly  be  devised  to  commemo- 
rate the  goodness  and  unselfishness  of  a  talented  and 
beloved  child.  We  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  par- 
ents in  their  bereavement ;  we  share  their  grief,  and 
we  are  exceedingly  thankful  to  them  for  showing  such 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  as  to  link 
with  it  the  name  of  their  first  begotten  son  whose 
earthly  career  was  so  brief. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Parsons,  whose  death  took  place 
in  October,  1901,  was  a  loyal  friend  to  the  kinder- 
garten and  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  its 
support.  She  purposed  to  bequeath  to  it  by  testa- 
mentary provision  the  sum  of  $500,  but  she  died 
suddenly  before  her  will  was  signed.  Her  sister, 
Miss  Anna  Q.  T.  Parsons,,  and  the  other  heirs, 
knowing  the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  authorized  the 
administrator  of  her  estate,  Mr.  John  D.  Bryant,  to 
pay  to  us  the  full  amount  of  the  intended  legacy. 
This  he  did  promptly  and  with  evident  pleasure.  In 
writing  the  name  of  Miss  Parsons  in  the  column  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  little  blind  children,  we  tender 
our  earnest  thanks  to  her  heirs,  who  have  shown  such 
fidelity  and  unselfishness  in  carrying  out  her  wishes. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Monroe  of  Cambridge  has  added 
$500  to  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund,  which  she 
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established  several  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  thus  has  brought  the  fund  up  to 
the  sum  of  $i,ooo.  Both  the  honored  name  which 
is  attached  to  the  fund  and  that  of  Miss  Monroe  will 
always  be  gratefully  remembered  and  constantly 
blessed  by  the  blind  and  their  friends. 

The  executors  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker 
have  paid  to  the  kindergarten  its  full  share  of  the  resi- 
due of  her  estate,  amounting  to  $4,040.65.  This 
sum,  added  to  that  which  was  previously  received, 
constitutes  a  fund  of  $13,040.65,  which  will  stand  in 
perpetuity  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs, 
Baker. 

That  saintly  woman.  Miss  Matilda  Goddard, 
whose  long  and  busy  life  has  been  one  of  good 
works  and  of  uninterrupted  service  to  the  cause 
of  hunianity  and  whose  death  was  duly  noticed  in 
our  last  annual  report,  left  to  the  kindergarten  a 
legacy  of  $300,  which  has  been  paid  by  the  execu-  , 
tors  of  her  will. 

An  additional  surh  of  $122.50  has  been  received 
from  Hon.  Charles  F.  Gallagher,  executor  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Thompson  'Baxter,  one  of  the 
highly  esteemed  men  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Boston. 

The  kindergarten  was  also  kindly  remembered  in 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Hodge,  who  joined  the 
ranks  of  its  benefactors  by  leaving  to  it  a  legacy 
of  $300  and  whose  memory  will  be  ever  cherished 
by  the  blind. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  and  joy  that 
we  record  these  bequests  and  memorial  gifts,  which 
will  be  preserved  for  all  time  to  come  as  fitting 
monuments  to  the  blessed  memory  of    those  whose 
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names  are  attached  to  them  and  as  sources  of  pride  to 
their  descendants  and  relatives. 

Side  by  side  with  the  above  named  benefactions 
stand  the  generous  gifts  of  a  number  of  the  living 
champions  of  the  cause,  who  never  forget  it  or  fail 
to  assist  it  liberally  and  to  whose  donations  we  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  here. 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  has  added  another  con- 
tribution  of  $i,ooo  to  the  permanent  fund,  which  she 
established  in  1893  ^^^  which  bears  her  honored 
name.  ^ 

An  annual  donation  of  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Annie  B. 
Matthews  and  another  of  the  same  amount  from  her 
sister,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay,  came  as  regularly  as  the 
arrival  of  the  new  year.  The  several  gifts  made  from 
time  to  time  by  each  of  these  stanch  friends  of  the 
kindergarten,  as  well  as  those  contributed  by  another 
generous  benefactor,  George  F.  Parkman,  Esq.,  have 
been  placed  apart,  and  the  total  amount  given  by  each 
person  forms  a  permanent  fund,  with  which  the  name 
of  the  giver  is  connected. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  givers  the  yearly 
catalogue  of  the  generous  benefactors  of  the  blind  con- 
tains the  honored  names  of  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ames, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Ames,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Amory,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Bullard,  Mrs.  Henry  Clark  of  Worcester, 
Mr.  Zenas  Crane  of  Dalton,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster  of 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  James  Greenleaf,  Miss  Clara  Hemen- 
way,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  William  V. 
Kellen,  Miss  H.  W.  Kendall,  Mrs.  Marcus  M*  Kim- 
ball, Mrs.  John  E.  Kohn,  Mrs,  Joseph  Lee,  Mrs. 
Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Matchett,  Miss 
Amelia  Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E.  Morrill,  Mrs.  Leopold 
Morse,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Moseley,  Miss  E.  L.  Osgood, 
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Appeal  to   Annual  Subscribers. 

Thy  litanies,  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  gratitude ; 
Thy  sacramental  liturgies, 
The  joy  of  doing  good. 
,  —  Whittikr. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children. 

Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  opening  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  during  that  time  the  work  of 
educating  the  little  blind  children  has  grown  and 
prospered  greatly.  The  ten  tiny  boys  and  girls 
housed  in  one  building  in  1887  have  increased  to 
ninety  pupils  occupying  three  houses  in  1902,  while 
a  fourth  building,  long  and  urgently  needed,  is  now 
in  process  of  erection. 

We  ask  you  all  to  rejoice  with  us  at  this  wonderful 
growth  of  the  infant  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  established,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  loyal  and  generous  friends  to 
whose  benefactions  the  success  of  the  enterprise  has 
been  due  in  the  past  and  upon  whose  generosity  it 
must  depend  in  the  future. 

While  the  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  bene- 
volent work  is  a  source  of  rejoicing  to  all  its  friends, 
it  is  a  cause  also  for  serious  consideration.  During 
the  past  year  the  pressure  at  its  doors  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  candidates  became  so  great  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  appeared  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity.  We  could  no  longer  refuse  to  a  score  of 
little  sightless  girls  the  opportunity  aflforded  to  their 
brothers  in  misfortune.  It  was  decided  therefore  to 
erect  a  second  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls  and  work  was  begun  upon  it  in  June. 
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sew  and  knit.  They  will  wait  upon  themselves  and 
hold  themselves  erect.  They  will  walk,  run  and  play 
merrily  on  the  green  sward  within  the  safe  enclosure 
of  the  kindergarten.  Nay  more,  many  of  them  will 
learn  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  home  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  What  would  be  the  lot  of 
these  children  otherwise?  Who  can  look  with  stolid 
apathy  and  indifference  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
physical  and  moral  dangers  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  under 
the  deleterious  influences  of  their  environment  ? 

These  hapless  tiny  human  beings  must  be  rescued 
from  misery  and  threatened  degradation  and  protected 
from  the  blighting  frosts  of  wretchedness  and  demor- 
alization. They  must  be  lifted  up  from  the  darkness 
of  idleness  and  helplessness  into  the  light  of  activity 
and  hopefulness  and  surrounded  with  the  atmosphere 
of  joy  and  sympathy  and  happiness,  so  that 

They  may  leap  and  sing  and  play, 
And  turn  their  constant  night  to  day. 

We  call  upon  the  loyal  and  generous  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  to  aid  us  in  saving  these  maimed  lambs 
of  the  human  flock  —  to  assist  us  in  this  task  and  to 
urge  others  to  do  likewise.  You,  who  have  helped  us 
in  the  past,  will  not  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  a  need 
caused  by  the  very  success  of  our  enterprise ! 


Appeal  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz. 

Slowly,  by  such  deeds  as  thine, 

Breaks  afar  the  light  divine. 

—  Watson. 

While  this  report  was  going  through  the  press,  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz 
was  celebrated  at  Cambridge,  her  many  warm  friends 
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rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  to  do  her  honor.  In- 
terested in  many  good  causes,  she  is  strongly  at- 
tached to  that  of  the  little  sightless  children,  as 
becomes  the  granddaughter  of  the  distinguished  phil- 
anthropist and  famous  merchant  of  Boston  after 
whom  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston  was 
named,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  well  known 
trustees  of  the  school,  the  late  Thomas  G.  Gary,  who 
rendered  valuable  service  from  1834  to  1859.  She 
has  always  befriended  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and  has 
never  failed  to  do  what  she  could  in  its  furtherance. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten  in 
1887,  Mrs.  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  join  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee,  and  two  years  later,  when  the  aux- 
iliary aid  society  was  formed  by  it  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  little 
school,  she  undertook  to  serve  as  treasurer  of  the 
branch  in  Gambridge  and  to  obtain  annual  subscrip- 
tions. For  the  attainment  of  this  end  she  spared  no 
pains.  She  labored  assiduously  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  Gambridge  in  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  induce  them  to  become  contributors,  and 
her  unremitting  efforts  met  with  remarkable  success. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  year  she  addresses  to  them  a 
special  appeal,  thanking  them  for  their  assistance  and 
bespeaking  its  continuance.  The  last  of  these  pleas, 
which  was  issued  in  March,  1902,  tells  the  story  of 
the  needs  of  the  juvenile  institution  so  admirably  well, 
that  we  reprint  it  here  in  full. 

The  better  part  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  chivalric  soldier  of  liberty,  came  home  from  Greece 
after  having  shared  as  a  volunteer  in  her  valiant  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  he  was  [appointed  Director 
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of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,,  just  their  established. 
Among  his  early  pupils  was  Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  blind 
deaf-mute, —  prisoner  as  has  been  well  said  "  within  a  fortress  of 
darkness  and  silence."  Before  that  fortress  Dr.  Howe  took  hb 
stand,  determined  not  to  raise  his  siege  (brave  and  patient  as  it 
proved  to  be)  till  he  should  in  some  sense  have  set  the  captive 
free. 

The  story  of  his  success  is  known  to  all  the  world.  The  victory 
was  won  and  perhaps  no  heroism  of  his  life  on  the  battle  fields  of 
Greece  could  have  exceeded  the  heroism  of  that  faithful  watch  and 
ceaseless  fight  continued  through  weary  days  and  weeks  and 
months  and  even  years  against  the  invisible  enemies  with  whom 
the  battle  was  waged  and  finally  won.  That  it  was  no  fruitless 
triumph  Dr.  Howe  well  knew.  How  far-reaching,  how  susceptible 
of  almost  indefinite  expansion  was  the  treatment  pursued  by  him 
in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  may  be  read  in  the  wonderful 
story  annually  told  by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  upon  the  Perkins 
Institution,  including  that  of  the  kindergarten,  which  has  been  a 
natural  outcome  from  the  larger  establishment. 

Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin,  Tommy  Stringer  and  others 
are  instances  closely  resembling  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  where 
every  sense  except  that  of  feeling  is  wanting  and  yet  a  communi- 
cation which  might  almost  be  called  natiu-al  and  easy  has  been 
established  with  the  outside  world,  while  various  occupations  and 
industries  both  intellectual  and  manual  as  well  as  many  pleasures 
•  have  been  brought  within  their  reach. 

Examples  of  the  blind  deaf  mutes  such  as  I  have  brought 
forward  are  happily  rare ;  but  the  simply  blind  form  a  very  numer- 
ous class.  Can  we  better  commemorate  Dr.  Howe,  our  great 
countryman  and  philanthropist,  than  by  keeping  the  work  founded 
by  him  on  the  highest  level  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  just,  distributed  entreats  his  readers 
and  all  friends  of  the  Institution  to  give  him  the  means  for  the 
erection  of  a  primary  school  for  girls  at  the  kindergarten,  such 
as  already  exists  there  for  boys.  He  considers  this  a  crying  need 
and  I  present  it  as  one  reason  for  keeping  up  our  Cambridge  con- 
tribution at  least  to  its  present  level.  Mr.  Anagnos  warmly 
appreciates  the  steady  income  derived  from  our  subscribers 
(rarely  less  than  $600  and  sometimes  more)  and  he  is  deeply 
grateful  for  it.  We  have  just  sent  in  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
five  dollars  as  our  contribution  for  the  past  year. 
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seemed  an  essential  part  of  nature's  great  scheme 
of  rejuvenation  and  normal  unfolding.  They  too  had 
drunk  of  sun  and  of  fresh  air  and  were  ready  to 
express  their  thankfulness  in  song  and  laughter  and 
happy  childish  prattle. 

The  half-hour  after  three  o'clock  passed  quickly  for 
the  guests  in  visiting  the  different  school-rooms,  where 
groups  of  little  boys  or  girls'were  to  be  seen  at  their 
accustomed  occupations  at  the  kindergarten  tables  or 
engaged  in  literary  studies  or  in  manual  work.  Some 
of  the  little  boys  were  happily  employed  in  the  newest 
form  of  handicraft,  which  has  been  introduced  among 
them, —  that  of  **  raffia  "  or  basket  weaving,  in  which 
they  find  much  enjoyment. 

At  3.30  o'clock,  the  children  and  visitors  gathered 
in  the  hall  where  the  formal  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
took  place.  President  Francis  H.  Appleton  occu- 
pied a  seat  upon  the  platform  beside  our  honored 
and  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  while 
the  picture  was  completed  by  the  presence  of  the 
children,  with  their  teachers,  among  whom  Thomas 
Stringer's  goodly  proportions  made  him  a  marked 
figure. 

As  soon  as  the  audience  had  been  seated.  President 
Appleton  arose  and  welcomed  the  assembled  guests  in 
a  brief  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  existence 
and  remarkable  success  of  the  kindergarten  were  due 
to  the  unfailing  generosity  of  the  public-spirited  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  assiduous  labors  of  the 
director  and  the  teachers. 

A  delightful  entertainment  was  then  given  by  the 
little  boys  and  girls,  the  programme  of  which  was  as 
follows  :  — 
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After  little  Joseph  Rcxirigo  had  sung  a  song  entitled 
Disappointmenty  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Berle,  was  introduced  and  held  the  deep  inter- 
est and  attention  of  his  hearers  during  his  eloquent 
address.     Mr.  Berle  spoke  as  follows :  — 

ADDRESS    OF   THE   REV.    A.    A.    BERLE. 

I  coDfess,  my  friends,  I  feel  very  diffident  this  afternoon  stand- 
ing liere  before  those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  all  their  facul- 
ties, and  who  have  all  the  opportunities  that  come  to  those  who 
have  the  possession  of  all  the  faculties,  the  apparent  possession, 
perhaps  I  had  better  say,  to  see  how  ill  we  use  them,  how  fruit- 
lessly we  ezi)end  some  of  these  marvellous  gifts  with  which  we 
seem  to  be  endowed,  and  then  to  see  how  these  little  children,  with 
their  defective  natures,  are  able  to  entertain  us  so  delightfully. 
It  gives  one  a  sense  of  newly  acquired  modesty ;  you  are  not  so 
ready  to  display  your  own  talents,  you  are  not  so  ready  to  dis- 
play your  own  ideas,  nor  so  ready  to  announce  your  own  gifts.  I 
shall  remember  little  Joseph,  who  has  just  sung.  (Referring  to  a 
little  colored  boy,  Joseph  Rodrigo,  who  sung  a  song  entitled, 
Disappointment^  He  was  no  disappointment,  certainly.  I  had 
a  very  uneasy  feeling,  when  Joseph  got  through,  hoping  that  if 
I  could  get  through  my  part  as  well  as  he  got  through  his,  I  should 
be  well  paid. 

Now,  there  are  a  few  things  I  wish  to  say.  First  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  the  audience,  then  I  am  going  to  say  something  particu- 
larly to  the  children,  by  the  kind  favor  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  The 
first  thing  I  have  to  say  this  afternoon  is,  that  we  are  here  witness- 
ing one  of  those  marvellous  effects  which  the  Christian  gospel  has 
brought  into  this  world.  In  the  ancient  world  when  a  child  was 
born  with  a  defective  nature,  the  civilization  prevailing  then  said  : 
"  We  cannot  have  any  defective  natures.  This  child  is  not  strong ; 
he  is  no  good  to  the  race.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  any  weak 
ones  in  the  race.''  When  one  was  bom  in  whom  all  the  natural 
gifts  were  not  at  once  apparent,  they  said :  "  We  cannot  keep  this 
child.  Society  cannot  afford  to  waste  its  strength,  and  power  and 
time  and  talent  and  energy  in  rearing  those  who  are  going  to  be 
defective."     Then   there  came  the  Christian   gospel,  which  pro- 
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duced  a  strange  revolution  in  the  thought  of  mankind,  teaching 
that  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and 
from  that  time  forward  it  became  the  duty  of  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence and  strength  to  expend  their  energies  uf)on  the  weak  in 
order  to  supplement  weakness,  to  make  that  strong  where  other-* 
wise  there  would  be  weakness,  to  throw  out  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  strength  in  order  to  supplement  weakness.  The  great- 
est glory  of  Christianity  in  all  its  history  has  been  the  achieve- 
ment of  this,  the  awakening  of  sympathy  for  mankind.  It  is  that 
spirit  which  is  manifested  here  in  the  care  and  instruction  given 
to  these  little  children  who  have  no  eyes,  whereby  their  natures 
are  enriched  in  all  their  other  faculties  to  make  up  for  this  one 
which  they  have  not.  That  is  the  glory  of  Christian  civilization, 
that  it  calls  forth  the  sympathies  of  the  strong  in  order  that  these 
defective  natures  may  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
largest  possible  development  of  which  they  are  capable.  We  are 
in  the  presence  here  of  a  work,  which  shows  the  progress  which  the 
human  race  has  made  toward  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  are  here 
seeing  illustrated  the  gospel  in  action.  We  are  seeing  before  us 
the  fruit  of  careful,  earnest  and  painstaking  and  loving  v/ork  for 
these  children,  the  marvellous  result  of  the  work  of  these  teachers. 
We  are  here  taught  that  the  best  use  of  our  lives  is  to  give  richness 
and  power  to  some  other  lives. 

I  go  every  summer  with  my  family  up  to  my  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Right  next  to  mine  is  another  owned  by  a  very  rich  man. 
He  is  able  to  provide  abundance  of  fertilizing  material  so  that  the 
soil  possesses  wonderful  fertility,  while  my  farm  has  nothing  but 
sand  and  view.  Whenever  I  go  there  I  am  reminded  how  it  is 
possible  by  the  grace  of  God  to  take  some  nature  naturally  barren 
and  make  it  fertile,  to  take  some  nature  naturally  defective  and 
supplement  its  defect.  We  know  now  that  the  physical  eye  is 
not  so  important  as  the  invisible  eye  of  the  heart  and  soul  which 
these  children  are  having  trained  here.  Now,  we  know  that,  and 
we  are  here  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  work  and  have  our  inter- 
est stimulated  in  it,  and  we  will  go  forth,  if  we  go  forth  in  the  right 
spirit,  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  others  to  obtain 
these  advantages.  Massachusetts  has  always  been  great  in  these 
things.  In  the  western  country  where  I  was  reared  Massachu- 
setts was  looked  upon  as  a  gracious  mother.  Massachusetts  has 
always  been  in  the  vanguard,  and  has  taught  not  only  New  Eng- 
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land  but  America  in  regard  to  this  line  of  work,  and  what  all  these 
progressive  movements  mean. 

I  congratulate  this  institution  on  the  noble  development  of  its 
work,  on  the  success  it  has  achieved. 

'  Mr.  Berle  here  related  an  incident  of  his  school  boy  days,  when 
he  spelled  the  word  "fail"  f-a-l-e,  and  was  told  by  his  teacher 
that  "  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as 
f-a-l-e,"  whereupon  one  of  the  little  boys  on  the  platform,  noticing 
the  incorrect  spelling,  exclaimed,  "  i."  Mr.  Berle  continued  say- 
ing that  for  this  work  there  was  no  such  word  as  "  fail  "  in  its 
lexicon,  and  he  predicted  for  it  a  still  more  wonderful  outcome 
than  had  yet  been  witnessed.  He  had  met  a  public  spirited 
gentleman  from  whom  he  had  asked  the  gift  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  work.  The  gentleman  replied :  "  Well,  I  will  think 
about  it.  Perhaps  I  will,  and  perhaps  before  the  year  is  out,  per- 
haps next  year,"  so  Mr.  Berle  hoped  the  next  year  he  would  be 
able  to  present  the  institution  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars.  So 
we  are  here,  he  said,  to  congratulate  this  institution  and  to  pledge 
our  allegiance  to  it  and  its  work  of  l^bor  and  of  love. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  children.  I  will 
recite  a  poem  in  German  and  then  will  translate  it.  The  speaker 
then  recited  the  poem,  and  translated  it  into  English,  stanza  by 
stanza,  as  follows : 

Full  and  stricken  in  years,  and  about  to  pass  from  this  earth  a 
man  called  his  three  sons  to  his  side  and  divided  to  them  all  of  his 
living,  divided  it  equally  among  them  all.  Then  holding  forth  a 
beautiful  diamond  ring,  he  said,  "I  will  this  bestow  upon  the  one 
who  does  the  most  noble  deed."  The  boys  separated,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  they  all  returned. 

The  eldest  said  :  *'  In  Bagdad  a  man  did  entrust  all  his  money  to 
me  without  signature  or  surety.  I  gave  it  back  to  him  honestly. 
Was  this  not  a  noble  deed  ?  "  **Ah,"  said  the  old  father,  "you  have 
done  what  in  honesty  you  ought  to  do.  Who  does  otherwise  must 
be  ashamed.  Honesty  is  good.  This  is  a  good  deed,  but  not  a 
noble  one." 

The  second  said :  "As  I  was  riding  by  the  sea  I  saw  a  little  child 
fall  into  the  ocean.  I  rode  up  quickly  and  sprang  in  and  brought  it 
out  and  saved  its  life."  "Ah,"  said  the  father,  "you  have  done 
wcHt  but  not  nobly  for  as  human  beings  we  owe  it  to  each  other  to 
save  life." 
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Now,  a.  neglected  garden  is  a  very  sad  sight,  I  think  a 
tragical  sight,  but  there  is  nothing  so  sad  as  neglected  children. 
I  am  sure  if  you  have  seen  them,  it  must  have  smitten  every 
mother's  heart  to  think  of  little  ones  wanting  training  and  care, 
not  only  physical  but  intellectual  training,  the  training  of  power 
that  makes  out  of  little  atoms  of  humanity  men  and  women, 
citizens  of  the  household  of  God.  Therefore  how  glad  we  must 
be  when  we  think  that  these  dear  children  have  such  an  institution 
as  this  where  their  minds  are  instructed,  where  their  hands  are 
trained,  not  only  to  industry  but  also  to  skill.  How  delightful  it 
was  to  see  those  three  little  girls  who  sang  Tie  Dolts  LuUaby 
rocking  their  dolls.  1  think  if  they  had  seen  it  a  thousand  times 
they  could  not  have  done  it  more  naturally,  and  it  brings  back  to 
me  my  own  childhood.  We  owe  a  duty  to  these  children  who 
lead  lives  of  darkness ;  they  have  a  claim  upon  us,  they  have  a 
claim  upon  each  one  and  all  of  us  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
cared  for  and  instructed. 

We  see  these  little  friends  gathered  here,  a  happy  family.  They 
are  small  folks,  but  they  are  full  of  hope,  looking  forward  to  life 
and  all  it  shall  unfold.  We  know  the  care  that  Mr.  Anagnos  gives 
them,  together  with  those  associated  with  him,  and  we  owe  to  him 
and  them  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  the  education  of  these  children. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  do  not  mean  a  little  child,  but  a  girl 
nine  years  old,  I  was  entrusted  with  the  reading  of  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress. My  father  had  a  beautiful  copy  of  it  bound  in  red  morocco, 
with  gilt  edges.  I  used  to  read  it  for  one  hour,  and  I  remember  well 
how  I  was  admonished  when  it  was  time  for  little  folks  to  go  to  bed. 
I  do  not  suppose  these  children  have  read,  but  many  of  you  have 
read  Pilgrim's  Progress,  how  Pilgrim  starts  for  the  Celestial  City, 
the  great  difficulties  he  meets,  and  how  by  and  by  he  finds  a 
champion,  named  Mr.  Greatheart,  who  guides  the  party  through  all 
their  trouble  and  brings  them  through  in  safety,  and  I  used  to 
wish  I  might  meet  Mr.  Greatheart.  By  and  by  when  I  grew  up  I 
thought  I  had  met  Mr.  Greatheart,  for  I  met  with  my  dear  hus- 
band, Dr.  Howe,  who  was  just  such  a  champion,  who  felt  for 
every  human  misfortune,  who  loved  Greece  in  her  time  of  trouble, 
and  who  went  there  again  in  his  later  days  to  bring  back  one  who 
would  continue  his  great  work,  and  who  has  continued  it  in  a  way 
which  it  would  give  him  the  greatest  joy  to  know. 
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diate  erection  of  the  primary  building  for  girls ;  and,  although  the 
amount  of  money  raised  for  that  purpose  is  very  small,  the  man- 
agers have  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  edifice  as  soon  as  the  plans  are  prepared, 
trusting  that  the  requisite  funds  for  this  undertaking  will  soon  be 
supplied  by  the  friends  of  the  blind. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  built  and  is  supported  by  the  munifi- 
cent gifts  and  generous  contributions  of  the  friends  and  benefactors 
of  the  little  sightless  children.  It  depends  entirely  upon  them. 
It  receives  no  assistance  either  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts  or 
from  the  treasury  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Neither  has  ever  con- 
tributed a  dollar  for  its  establishment  or  maintenance,  but  the 
citizens  of  Boston  and  of  several  towns  have  given  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

In  1893,  when  a  separate  building  for  the  girls  was  erected,  a 
second  family  was  formed,  and  the  sum  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
dollars  was  needed  for  its  support  We  had  not  a  penny  in  our 
treasury  for  that  purpose,  but  we  did  have  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  the  enterprise  and  in  the  generosity  and  fair-minded- 
ness of  its  loyal  friends.  The  idea  of  failure  or  of  distress  could 
not  enter  our  thoughts.  We  did  not  doubt  even  for  an  instant  that 
the  need' 
occurred 
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lished  between  our  friends  and  the  sunny  children's 
garden,  which  their  munificent  gifts  and  constant 
benefactions  have  caused  to  blossom  like  the  rose  and 
to  yield  abundant  fruit. 


In  flDemoriam* 

Death  of  Friends  of  the  Kindergarten. 

We  look  with  thankful  smiles  —  to  find 

So  many  olden  friends  around ; 
We  look  with  tears  —  as  come  to  mind 

The  forms  now  cold  beneath  the  ground ; 
The  circle  broken  —  not  destroyed. 

—  Mary  E.  Nealy. 

In  the  short  period  of  twelve  months  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  deprived  by  death  of  fourteen  of  its 
devoted  friends  and  distinguished  benefactors,  who 
took  a  most  profound  interest  in  its  beneficent  work 
and  were  generous  contributors  to  its  funds.  The 
record  of  the  deceased  comprises  the  honored  and 
beloved  names  of  Miss  Mary  Bartol,  Mrs.  George 
Nixon  Black,  Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne,  Miss  Mary 
Eliza  Cabot,  Miss  Ellen  Frothingham,  Mr.  Joseph 
Beal  Glover,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hooper,  Mr.  Horatio 
HoUis  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe,  Mrs. 
William  Henry  Slocum,  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  Prof.  James 
Bradley  Thayer,  Mrs.  Geoi^e  W.  Wales,  and  Miss 
Louise  Harding  Williams. 

The  death  of  Miss  Mary  Bartol,  which  occurred 
last  June  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  George 
Murillo  Bartol,  D.D.,  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  has 
robbed  the  kindergarten  of  one  of  its  loyal  friends  and 
generous  helpers.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Bartol  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  shared  in  full 
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measure  the  goodness,  the  benevolence  and  the  keen 
intelligence,  which  were  characteristics  of  her  family. 
When  her  beloved  brother,  the  late  Rev.  Cyrus  Augus- 
tus Bartol,  D.D.,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  little 
sightless  children  and  became  one  of  its  earnest 
champions  and  supporters,  she  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps and  a  contribution  from  her  reached  us  soon 
after  his  was  recefved.  Miss  Bartols  love  for  humanity 
was  displayed  in  all  gentle  ways,  in  thoughtful  acts,  in 
kindly  helpfulness,  in  useful  service.  It  made  her 
sympathetic,  patient,  compassionate  towards  those  who 
needed  her  assistance,  obliging  to  all.  She  was  noted 
for  — 

A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds, 
Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Black,  widow  of  George 
Nixon  Black,  died  at  her  summer  residence  in  Man- 
chester, Massachusetts,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1902.  She  was  a  true  friend  to  the  cause  of 
the  little  blind  children  and  one  of  the  most  liberal 
contributors  to  the  fund  for  their  support  and 
education.  Mrs.  Black  was  a  woman  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  rare  virtues.  An  enlightened  mind,  a 
modest  and  unassuming  demeanor,  a  charitable  spirit 
and  a  most  generous  hand  made  her  life  of  great  value 
not  only  to  the  wide  circle  of  her  friends,  but  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  upon  whom  she 
bestowed  boundless  benefactions.  She  gave  regularly 
and  generously  to  many  good  causes  and  she  will  be 
long  and  gratefully  remembered  as  one  of  the  bright 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  benevolence.  She  was 
always  attentive  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  seldom 
missing  an  opportunity  to  help  others,  and  of  her  it 
may  be  said  with  strict  truth  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
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sterling  character  and  of   exceptional   goodness  and 
worth. 

Her  heart  was  whole  and  very  strong, 

Loving  holiness, 
Living  clean  from  soil  of  wrong, 

Wearing  truth's  white  dress. 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday,  the  tenth  of  December,  1901, 
was  a  worthy,  genuine,  pure-hearted,  public-spirited 
lady,  always  a  generous  friend  of  the  kindergarten 
and  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  fund  for  its  support. 
Her  annual  contributions  were  made  perpetual  by  a 
legacy  of  ?2,ooo,  which  she  left  to  the  little  school  by 
her  will,  which  bequest  is  to  be  maintained  forever  as 
a  permanent  fund  bearing  her  name.  Miss  Browne 
was  by  nature  kindly,  sympathetic,  compassionate, 
broad-minded.  She  lived  to  make  the  world  better, 
and  many  are  those  who  will  miss  her  genial  presence 
and  who  felt  that  they  touched  nobility  aven  in  the 
grasp  of  her  hand.     Hers  was  — 

A  heart  with  every  virtue  fonn'd  to  glow ; 
A  soul  superior  to  each  mean  disguise ; 
Truth's  sacred  voice,  and  pity's  melting  eye. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten  who  have 
been  taken  away  from  us  during  the  past  year  is  to 
be  numbered  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Cabot,  whose  death 
occurred  at  her  home  in  Brookline  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  March,  1902.  She  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Marianne  and  Frederick 
Cabot  who  grew  to  womanhood.  From  early  life  she 
had  been  a  broad-minded  and  persistent  advocate  of 
every  movement  aiming  at  the  amelioration  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  humanity.  She 
was  always  a  generous  contributor  to  every  beneficent 
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enterprise  which  appealed  to  her  sympathies  and 
among  these  the  cause  of  the  little  blind  children  was 
most  prominent. 

She  had  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Ellen  Frothingham,  which 
occurred  on  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1902,  her  rela- 
tives, her  numerous  friends  and  Boston  society  have 
lost  one  whose  place  cannot  well  be  filled.  She  was 
an  example  of  the  best  type  of  New  England  woman- 
hood and  a  most  striking  personification  of  the  per- 
fect lady,  whose  gentle  courtesy  and  loving  kindness 
were  displayed  at  all  times  and  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  She  combined  in  herself  dignity  with 
simplicity,  generosity  with  sagacity,  vivacity  with 
suavity,  sincerity  with  refinement,  wisdom  with  mod- 
esty, love  of  truth  with  devotion  to  justice.  On  the 
puritan  ideal,  which  she  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestry,  she  had  engrafted  wide  synipathies,  exquisite 
tastes,  a  perfect  delight  in  foreign  languages  and 
literature  and  in  all  that  is  charming  in  nature  and 
beautiful  in  art.  She  diffused  happiness  not  only  by 
a  generous  response  to  every  appeal  for  material  aid, 
but  by  regular  attention  to  the  small,  sweet  charities 
of  daily  life.  The  cause  of  the  little  blind  children 
was  one  of  many  which  she  befriended  liberally. 
She  was  a  regular  annual  subscriber  to  the  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  kindergarten.  All  who  knew  Miss 
Frothingham  recognized  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  her 
friendship  and  could  not  help  noticing  under  the 
courtesy  and  serenity  of  her  manner  the  calm  and 
reliable  nature  which  made .  her  so  much  beloved. 
To  her  the  following  words  of  the  poet  are  eminently 
fitting  and  may  be  applied  with  perfect  appropri- 
ateness :  — 
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The  blessing  of  her  quiet  life 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew, 
And  good  thoughts  ^rhere  her  footsteps  pressed 

Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

The]^ death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beal  Glover,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  1902,  at  the  ripe 
old 'age  of  eighty-seven  years  and  five  months,  has  re- 
moved from  Boston  one  of  its  distinguished  citizens 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
one  of  its  munificent  benefactors.  An  honest  and 
wide-awake  boy,  one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  born 
and  bred  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  coming  thence  to 
this  city  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  make  his  way 
in  life,  eventually  to  be  classed  among  its  foremost 
business  men,  Mr.  Glover  illustrated  strikingly  the 
virtues  of  unremitting  industry,  absolute  integrity  and 
exemplary  self-denial.  He  was  moulded  upon  the 
best  type  of  American  manhood.  He  was  straight- 
forward, possessed  of  saving  common  sense,  excellent 
judgment,  a  clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  firm  convictions 

,  and  a  keen  business  sense.      His  life  was  full  of  en- 

ergy  and  enterprise  whence  came  success.      He  in- 

1  herited   from   his   ancestors   those   remarkable  traits 

\  which   have   characterized   the  development  of  New 

England   from    the   earliest   colonial   times  until  the 

j  present  day.      His  sense  of  honor  was  lofty  and  self- 

respect  was  a  dominating  element  in  his  moral  consti- 

'  tution.     He  was  strictly  conscientious,  frank  and  out- 

spoken. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  opinions, 
attempt  evasions  or  utter  half-truths,  because  nature 
made  him  a  fearless  as  well  as  an  honest  man.     His 

L 

(  experience  in  struggling  to  create  for  himself  a  place 

j  in  the  mercantile  world  braced  him  with  a  will  of  great 

\  strength  and  freedom,  raised  him  to  a  higher  level, 
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the  little  sightless  children.  He  loved  them  dearly 
and  thought  constantly  of  their  needs.  He  counted 
it  a  very  great  pleasure  to  befriend  them  and  to  be  of 
service  to  each  and  all  of  them.  He  was  particularly 
devoted  to  Thomas  Stringer,  for  whom  he  was  plan- 
ning to  raise  a  special  fund.  He  idolized  the  kinder- 
garten, felt  very  proud  of  its  remarkable  success,  did 
ample  justice  to  the  efforts  of  its  projectors  and 
formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  its  ministra- 
tions. Fervently  wishing  to  increase  the  permanent 
sources  of  the  annual  income  of  the  little  school,  he 
bequeathed  to  it  the  privilege  of  purchasing  his  estate 
on  Boylston  street,  numbered  150  and  152,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000.  The  provision  which  he  made  for  the 
kindergarten  in  this  way  will  amount  to  about  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  thousand  dollars.  This  munificent  gift 
secures  for  him  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  bene- 
factors of  the  blind  second  only  to  that  of  Miss  Helen 
Curtis  Bradlee.  Mr.  Glover  filled  out  the  full  term  of 
human  life,  and  yet  his  mind  was  clear,  active  and 
alert  to  the  last  minute  before  he  passed  away.  Al- 
though inheriting  longevity,  he  was  by  no  means  free 
from  ailments  and  physical  discomfort,  against  which 
he  battled  with  courage  and  perseverance.  Judged 
in  the  light  of  such  conditions  he  was  noteworthy  for 
his  command  of  temper  and  apparent  cheerfulness  of 
disposition.  Under  his  habitual  gravity,  which  was 
increased  by  the  serious  impairment  of  his  sense  of 
hearing  and  which  a  stranger  might  mistake  for  aus- 
terity, his  near  relatives  and  intimate  friends  and  asso- 
ciates found  only  sweetness,  afifection  and  abounding 
kindness.  Surrounded  by  his  kindred  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  tender  care  and  constant  attention, 
which    love    could    suggest  and  wealth    provide,  Mr, 


Glover  was  gradually  succumbing  to  the  ine^ 
of  man.  Thus  the  candle  of  his  noble  lil 
slowly  to  the  socket ;  but  to  the  numerous 
of  his  great  kindness  and  unstinted  generosi 
those  of  us  in  whose  work  and  personal  m 
took  a  parental  interest  and  who  have  ample 
revere  his  memory,  the  light  cannot  go  out. 

Can  we  forget  one  friend, 

Can  we  forget  one  face, 
Which  cheered  ns  toward  our  end, 

Which  nerved  ns  for  our  race  ?         ^ 
Oh  I  sad  to  toil  and  yet  forego 
One  presence  which  made  us  know 
To  god-like  souls  how  deep  our  debt ! 
We  wotdd  not  —  if  we  could  —  forget  1 

The  cause   of    the   little   blind   children 
another  of  its  best  and  most  helpful  friend 
decease  of  Mrs.  Adeline  Denny  Hooper,  i 
Robert   C.  Hooper,  which  took  place  on  th 
day  of   April,  1902,  in   the   seventy-seventh 
her  age.      She  was   a   woman   of  great  eai 
of  purpose  and  force  of  character,  of  bright 
of  tender  heart  and  of   unquestionable   upr 
From  her  earliest  childhood  she  was  surrou 
high  thinking  and  true  living.     To  her  gifb 
sonal  beauty,  exquisite  refinement,  quick  pe 
great  common  sense  and  executive  ability,  sh 
delicate  wit  without  a  sting,  keen  appreciatio 
best  in  music  and  art  and  nature,  and  an  un5 
loyalty  to  the  loftiest  ideals  which  in  her  dail 
were  transfigured  into  patience,  fortitude,  gc 
and  tender  concern  for  others.     It  was  a  pnA 
know  such  a  pure  and  true  soul  who  constantl 
the  secret  of  a  happy  life  without  being  in  t 
conscious  that  she  was  doing  so.     Mrs.   Hoo 
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respected  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  for 
her  thoughtfulness,  her  unfailing  kindness  and  her 
invariable  courtesy.  Manifestly  her  good  works  were 
numerous,  but  they  were  not  done  "  to  be  seen  of 
men."  She  shunned  notoriety.  The  afflicted  and 
unfortunate  of  every  class  were  comforted  by  her 
quick  sympathy,  and  many  were  the  recipients  of 
substantial  aid  from  her.  She  had  a  clear  conception 
of  her  duty  toward  the  suffering  members  of  the 
human  family  and  she  discharged  it  most  faithfully 
and  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

She  went  forth  'mong  men  not  mailed  in  scorn, 
But  in  the  armor  of  pure  intent. 

Horatio  Mollis  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  who  died  of 
heart  disease  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1902,  in 
the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth and  a  generous  subscriber  to  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  kindergarten.  He  was  a  very  excep- 
tional man,  of  distinguished  appearance  and  of 
splendid  physique,  so  that  his  longevity  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Those  who  have  seen  him,  even  in  later 
years,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Boston  or  driving 
about  the  grounds  of  his  summer  residence  in  Welles- 
ley,  have  been  impressed  by  the  fineness  of  his  bearing 
and  the  full  sense  of  manhood,  which  his  presence 
indicated.  Erect,  dignified,  benign  of  expression,  he 
has  been  a  notable  figure.  His  life  shone  with  intelli- 
gence and  sweetness,  and  to  the  last  his  mind  was 
bright  and  alert  and  his  disposition  sunny.  He  was  a 
perfect  type  of  the  old-time  courteous  gentleman,  and 
his  politeness  came  from  the  heart.  His  life  was  a 
consistent  and  well  developed  whole  and  his  career 
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an  inspiration.  His  generosity  was  proverbial.  He 
was  as  rich  in  good  deeds  and  high  motives  as  he  was 
in  worldly  possessions.  He  lived  upon  the  principle, 
established  by  the  ancient  Hindu  philosopher,  that 
"large  rivers,  great  trees,  wholesome  plants  and 
wealthy  persons  are  not  born  for  themselves  alone,  but 
to  be  of  service  to  others."  His  purse  has  been  con- 
stantly open.  Colleges,  schools,  benevolent  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  horticultural  societies,  organizations  of 
charity,  needy  and  unfortunate  individuals,  all  have 
been  helped  by  him.  Without  him  the  beautiful  town 
of  Wellesley,  with  its  hall,  library  and  public  park, 
might  have  remained  a  mere  section  of  Natick.  One 
high  privilege  of  a  citizen  is  to  give  to  the  state  a 
number  of  descendants  who  will  perpetuate  his  service 
to  the  community.  This  Mr.  Hunnewell  did.  He  was 
happily  married  and  became  the  head  of  a  large  family 
and  the  centre  of  affection  of  such  a  body  of  children 
and  grandchildren  as  seldom  graces  our  American 
homes.  He  had  a  genuine  good  nature  and  kindness 
of  heart,  which  endeared  him  thoroughly  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  was  one  of  those  princes  of 
finance,  whose  views  are  large,  whose  standards  of 
action  were  the  highest  and  who  used  their  money 
nobly  even  as  they  rrtade  it  honestly.  His  character 
was  as  sturdy  as  the  oak  trees  in  his  beautiful  place, 
and  his  memory  is  as  sweet  and  as  fragrant  as  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  which  he  loved  so  dearly  and 
cultivated  so  tenderly. 

Noble  his  mien,  and  elegant  his  air ; 
Comely  his  person,  and  his  visage  fair; 
Old  Cato's  virtues  did  his  actions  grace ; 
Knowledge  and  dignity  shone  in  his  face. 

Mrs.    Martha    Perry  Lowe,  widow   of    the    Rev. 


Charles  Lowe  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
beloved  residents  of  Somerville,  died  of  pneumonia 
at  her  home  in  that  city  on  the  sixth  day  of  May, 
1902,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age.-  She  was 
bom  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  November,  1829,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
General  Justus  Perry  and  .Hannah  Ward  Perry. 
Mrs.  Lowe  had  fine  advantages  of  early  education 
and  culture.  She  was  especially  fond  of  music  and 
travel.  In  company  with  her  older  sister  she  spent 
some  time  in  Spain,  where  her  brother,  Horatio  1. 
Perry,  was  secretary  of  the  American  legation  at 
Madrid.  Beloved  by  her  friends  for  her  many 
charms  of  character  she  was  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  honored  persons  in  the  community 
in  which  she  lived.  While  romance  had  its  proper 
place  in  her  life  and  while  she  was  not  deficient  in 
imagination,  the  distinguishing  quality  of  her  mind 
was  sound  common  sense.  She  was  catholic  in  her 
sympathies  and  took  an  active  part  in  many  pri- 
vate and  public  educational,  benevolent,  reformatory 
and  philanthropic  works,  ranging  from  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  behalf  of 
which  her  pen  was  frequently  used  for  several  years, 
to  the  relief  of  the  famine  suflEerers  in  India,  The 
broad  inclusiveness  of  her  sympathies  is  charmingly 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  an  appreciative 
poem,  contributed  to  the  Somerville  Journal  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Haley:  — 

No  one  too  Ion  lo  feel  her  nature's  Idn ; 

No  seel  or  creed  too  small  to  welcome  her ; 

No  faith  loo  straight  to  deanae  from  guilt  and  sin. 

Her  brethren —  all  mankind  ;  her  father  —  God. 

If  ye  enduiing  monuments  nould  seek 

Go  ask  the  blind,  the  lime,  the  poor  to  speak. 
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We  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  decease 
of  our  honored  and  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Slocum,  widow  of  William  Henry  Slocum.  She 
died  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  1901,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  that  month  the  funeral  services  over  her 
remains  were  held  at  her  home  in  Pond  street,  Jamaica 
Plain.  These  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dole,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  were  at- 
tended by  many  prominent  people,  residents  of  Jamaica 
Plain  and  of  the  city  proper,  who  gathered  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  to  do  reverence  to  the  memory 
of  a  lady,  whose  fine  character,  uncommon  public  spirit 
and  exceptional  domestic  virtues  commanded  their 
appreciation  and  admiration.  Mrs.  Slocum  was  a  true 
philanthropist  and  a  most  generous  contributor  to 
every  good  cause  which  was  brought  to  her  notice. 
Her  interest  in  the  kindergarten  was  very  deep  and 
never  slackened.  She  manifested  a  warm  affection 
for  our  little  sightless  pupils  and  showed  a  parental 
solicitude  for  their  welfare  and  comfort,  doing  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  them  happy.  Her  garden, 
her  orchard,  her  purse  and,  above  all,  her  tender 
motherly  heart  were  constantly  open  to  them,  and 
numerous  were  the  products  and  donations,  which  she 
sent  to  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Among  many 
other  gifts  she  procured  for  Thomas  Stringer  an  ex- 
pensive double  bicycle,  which  has  been  both  to  him 
and  to  several  of  his  companions  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  of  delightful  exercise.  She  attended 
faithfully  most  of  the  entertainments  and  receptions 
given  at  the  kindergarten,  and  her  presence  among 
the  loyal  friends  of  the  little  school  was  as  inspiring 
and  encouraging  as  her  gifts  were  bountiful  and  unos- 
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tentatious.  In  Mrs.  Slocum  dwelt  a  goodness  and  an 
active  benevolence,  which  lighted  for  all  sufferers  the 
dark  and  lonely  ways  that  they  had  to  travel.  She  did 
everything  she  could  for  the  improvement  of  her  fellow 
men,  and  the  modest  and  simple  words  with  which 
she  accompanied  her  benefactions  were  pictures  of 
noble  thoughts  and  wings  of  generous  deeds.  Her 
soul  was  aflame  with  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  and  she  never  ceased  toiling  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  she  found  it.  Then  at  the  end  of 
her  working  days,  when  her  tasks  were  set  aright, 
came  to  her  life  a  quiet  peaceful  night  "where  saints 
and  angels  walk  in  white." 

Her  voice,  alas  I  is  stilled, 
Her  hands  now  rest, 
Her  busy  brain  no  more  with  care  is  filled, 

Her  kind  heart  throbs  no  longer  in  her  breast. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Swan,  which  occurred  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  1902,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age,  has  brought  great  sadness  to  the  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  in  which  both  he  and  his 
family  manifested  a  deep  interest,  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  graduates  of  the  Winthrop  grammar  school,  who 
have  come  under  his  immediate  influence  during  the 
last  forty-five  years  and  had  their  ideals  of  life  shaped 
by  the  example  of  his  patient,  faithful  devotion  to  his 
duty  and  of  his  kindly  solicitude  for  their  progress. 
He  was  a  true  man,  a  lover  of  good  and  an  earnest 
laborer  in  the  field  of  education  and  humanity, —  one 
whose  faith  was  made  perfect  in  works  and  whose 
benevolence  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  deeds.  His 
cordial  greeting,  his  chivalrous  courtesy,  his  warm 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  suflFering  were  rare  in 
these  hurried  modern  days,   and  the  number  of  his 
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He  was  unfaltering,  dauntless,  void  of  wrong ; 

Sunshine  was  on  his  iips  and  in  his  heart ; 
Pure,  valiant,  modest,  helpful,  wise  and  strong. 

The  sudden  death  of  Prof.  James  Bradley  Thayer 
at  Cambridge  on  the  fourteenth  day  of .  February, 
1902,  deprived  the  kindergarten  of  one  of  its  sincere 
friends  and  regular  subscribers.  Prof.  Thayer  was  a 
scholar  and  writer  on  legal  subjects,  which  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  match  for  learning,  clear  and  convincing 
exposition  and  weight  of  authority.  He  was  a  great 
teacher,  an  eminent  jurist,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
a  good  man.  Able  and  faithful  in  every  work  under- 
taken  by  his  hand,  he  had  rendered  a  high  service  to 
the  community  in  the  training  of  hundreds  of  young 
men  for  the  practice  of  law.  He  did  much  more  than 
teach  the  principles  of  his  chosen  profession.  He 
exemplified  its  true  spirit  and  its  loftiest  ideals.  His 
mind  combined  **  the  principl.es  of  original  justice- 
strong,  clear,  manly, — "with  a  vast  knowledge  of 
"  the  infinite  variety  of  human  affairs."  He  belonged 
to  the  great  school  of  those  who,  like  Milton,  look 
upon  the  commonwealth  as  "  the  growth  and  stature 
of  an  honest  man,"  and  he  brought  the  discriminating 
honesty  of  his  own  mind  to  the  interpretation  of 
public  justice.  Calm,  temperate,  kindly,  profoundly 
learned,  he  blended  the  ideals  of  his  profession  with 
a  high  wisdom.  He  was  a  man  to  be  admired  and 
praised  not  only  for  his  ability  and  great  attainments, 
which  are  his  warrant  of  fame,  but  even  more  for  the 
simplicity  and  quiet  strength  of  his  character  as  shown 
in  his  daily  life  and  influence.  He  combined  to  a  rare 
extent  rational  power  of  discrimination  and  an  unshrink- 
ing faith.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  kind  known  to 
each  generation  as  one  "  of  the  old  school,"  a  term 
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applied  to  such  as  bring  down  to  a  later  time  and 
exhibit  to  those  who  are  given  up  to  novelties  the 
dignity,  steadiness  and  ripe  wisdom  of  a  former  gen- 
eration. One  could  not  think  of  him  as  seeking  his 
own  advancement  or  doing  anything  that  would  divert 
his  attention  from  the  simple  duties  that  lay  before 
him  in  his  daily  life.  ^  The  following  words  of  the 
hymn  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  which  was  sung  at 
the  funeral  of  Prof.  Thayer  by  the  congregation, 
were  peculiarly  fitting  for  the  occasion:  — 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
Who  serveth  not  another's  will, 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 

Another  gap  has  been  created  in  the  ranks  of  the 
earnest  friends  of  the  little  sightless  children  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Wales,  widow  of  George 
Washington  Wales,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  1902,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly 
eighty-six  years.  In  the  early  part  of  last  winter  Mrs. 
Wales  began  to  show  more  and  more  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of  time,  and,  although  her 
mind  was  still  clear  and  alert,  her  frame  was  no  longer 
strong.  Notwithstanding  this  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  performance  of  her  duties  and  attended  to  her 
social  obligations  with  perfect  regularity.  She  was  a 
generous  and  thoughtful  hostess  and  a  woman  of  rare 
moral  worth.  Kindness  and  consideration  for  others 
were  the  principal  features  of  her  character.  Mrs. 
Wales*  death  was  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  kinder- 
garten. From  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  infant 
institution  to  the  last  day  of  her  earthly  career,  she 
was  one  of  its  warmest  friends  and  most  generous 
supporters.     She  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  its  great 
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success.  Twelve  years  ago  she  established  for  its 
benefit  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,000,  which  bears  her 
name.  To  this  sum  she  added  by  her  will  a  legacy  of 
an  equal  amount.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
Mrs.  Wales'  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
children  was  deeper  than  ever  before,  and  she  became 
one  of  its  strongest  advocates  and  most  earnest  pro- 
moters. She  was  thoroughly  attached  to  Thomas 
Stringer  and  not  only  contributed  liberally  to  the 
fund  for  his  maintenance  and  education,  but  never 
missed  a  suitable  opportunity  for  bringing  his  case  to 
the  notice  of  her  friends  by  exhibiting  to  them  various 
specimens  of  his  handiwork  and  by  soliciting  their 
assistance  in  his  behalf.  Mrs.  Wales'  funeral  took 
place  in  her  house.  No.  142  Beacon  street,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September  and  was  exceedingly 
well  attended.  It  was  a  large  and  distinguished  com- 
pany that  gathered  about  her  bier.  Besides  her  own 
relatives  and  those  of  her  husband  many  prominent 
men  and  women  were  present.  The  casket  bearing 
her  remains  was  embedded  in  a  bank  of  exquisite 
flowers,  sent  by  her  friends  as  testimonials  of  their 
affection  for  her  and  as  an  expression  of  their  sense 
of  loss.  The  service  was  extremely  simple,  and  at  its 
end  the  officiating  clergyman  read  by  request  three 
stanzas  of  a  poem  entitled  Sleep,  written  by  an  anony- 
mous author.  The  last  of  these  verses  we  give  here 
as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  dear  friend  and  generous  benefactress  of  the 
little  blind  children. 

Weep  not  that  her  toils  are  over,  weep  not  that  her  race  is  run ; 
God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  our  work,  like  hers,  is  done ! 
Till  then  we  would  yield  with  gladness  our  treasures  to  him  to  keep, 
And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance,  he  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep. 


humble-minded  girl.  Always  simple,  gentle,  friendly 
and  very  modest,  she  showed  the  spirit  of  one  "who 
was  with  us  and  not  of  us, —  our  guest  for  a  time 
from  another  world.  The  divine  spark  in  all  of  us 
shone  from  her  with  a  rare  glow  as  from  one  nearer 
heaven."  We  sorrow  more  than  words  can  express 
that  this  angelic  being  has  so  untimely  dropped  out 
.  of  the  ranks  of  the   untiring  and   unselfish  laborers 

in  the  field  of  humanity,  and  yet  we  count  her  as  still 
helping  the  cause  which  was  so  dear  to  her,  for  others 
who  still  live  have  been  inspired  by  the  earnestness  of 
her  blazing  soul  and  will  carry  on  the  work  which  has 
dropped  from  her  hands. 

Her  memory,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  friendi, 
Shall  live  when  the  marble  hath  perished ; 

The  influence  she  shed,  as  the  dews  which  descend, 
Shall  water  the  plants  which  she  nonrished. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  loss  by  death  of  so  many  valued  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  the  little  blind  children.    The  ranks  of  those 
'i  who  have  done  so  much  by  liberal  gifts  of  money  and 

'.  in  other  ways  for  the  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and 

the  success  of  its  ministrations  are  steadily  becoming 
thinner,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  their  descendants 
will  fill  the  places  that  have  been  made  vacant  and 
\  complete  the  work  which  has  been  left  unfinished. 

{  Thomas  Stringer, 

1 

!  Vous  ([u'on  ne  peut  voir  sana  devenir  plus  tendie 

Et  qu'on  ne  peut  aimer  sans  devenir  meiUenr. 
'  .  —  Florian. 

In  the  history  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  boy  it 
will  be  surely  written  that  the  eighth  day  of  April, 
1891,  was  of  great  significance  to  him.    It  marked  his 
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wretched  state  of  absolute  inertia  and  helplessness 
has  been  long,  patient,  hard  and  not  infrequently  dis- 
heartening, but  the  victory  has  been  complete  and 
the  gain  commensurate  with  the  severity  of  the  strife. 
Out  of  a  dull,  puny,  apathetic  little  creature,  resem- 
bling a  lump  of  clay  shaped  into  human  form  and 
endowed  with  breath  and  with  blind  impulses  to  cer- 
tain actions,  there  has  been  evolved  a  fine  sturdy 
boy,  possessed  of  rare  manual  dexterity  and  of  su- 
perior qualities  of  head  and  heart.  He  is  sound  in 
body,  well-grown,  manly  in  appearance,  amiable  in 
disposition,  noble  in  sentiments  and  resolute  in  pur- 
pose. He  is  full  of  vitality  and  enetgy  and  ready  to 
face  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  pathway  and  to 
conquer  fate  — 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer, 

and  without  pining  at  his  deprivations  or  murmuring 
at  his  lot  in  life.  He  enjoys  fun  and  is  up  to  all  sorts 
of  mischief  and  boyish  pranks,  but  he  never  indulges 
in  anything  which  has  even  the  semblance  of  cruelty 
or  harshness.  His  frank  and  open  countenance  and 
his  purity  of  nature  and  absolute  freedom  from  evil 
thoughts  and  low  desires  render  him  exceedingly 
attractive  and  lovable.  His  development  is  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  pedagogy 
and  affords  a  living  illustration  of  the  great  work 
which  is  done  in  the  kindergarten. 

If  we  look  at  the  abject  and  hopeless  condition  in 
which  the  hapless  child  was  in  April,  1891,  when, 
received  at  the  juvenile  school,  he  appeared  to  be  dis- 
inclined to  stand  erect  and  disposed  to  "creep  and 
grovel  on  the  ground,"  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  spirited  boy  whose  picture,  recently  taken,  is  in- 
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serted  in  this  report,  can  we  not  say  that  a  veritable 
educational  miracle  has  been  performed  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Stringer  ? 

Tom  still  makes  his  home  at  the  kindergarten, 
living  in  the  primary  building  for  boys,  where  he  is 
on  the  best  terms  with  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold and  where  he  en- 
joys the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  family  life. 
Here  he  finds  ample  em- 
ployment for  all  leisure 
hours.  Never  is  he  idle 
nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss 
for  occupation.  From 
his  beloved  home  he 
goes  with  unfailing  reg- 
ularity to  the  Lowell 
grammar  school  in  Rox- 
bury,  where,  accom- 
panied by  his  devoted 
teacher  as  interpreter, 
he  participates  in  the 
exercises  of  each  day, 
following   faithfully    the 

.     11.    1       J  r        TOMMV  STMIN(;KK   AS   HE  Al'PKARED 

established    course    of  shortly  ahlr  AkRiviNc; 

.      J  ii-  ■  JN  BOSTON, 

Study.     His   success  in 

this  work  is  complete  and  deservedly  receives  the  high- 
est commendation  from  every  one  who  is  cognizant  of 
the  facts  of  his  case.  We  seized  this  opportunity  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
that  school,  who  have  been  extremely  good  and  kind 
to  Tom,  welcoming  him  in  their  midst  with  perfect 
courtesy  and  friendliness  of  spirit.  By  showing  such 
an  affectionate  regard    for  him  and  by  allowing  him 
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to  share  all  their  interests  they  are  contributing 
largely  to  'his  happiness  in  life  and  are  helping  him 
on  his  onward  way. 

On  the  annual  occasion  of  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Tom  makes  one 
of  his  infrequent  appearances  before  the  public  and 
presents  a  brief  paper  or  a  simple  description  of 
physical  phenomena  or  scientific  facts.  This  state- 
ment is  prepared  entirely  by  himself  and  may  serve 
to  convey  to  his  friends  an  idea  of  his  progress  dur- 
ing the  year.  Here  is  the  exercise  which  was  given 
by  him  in  the  Boston  Theatre  on  the  third  of  June, 
1902,  and  to  which  the  immense  audience  listened 
with  pleasure,  admiration  and  amazement. 

AIR:   ONE  OF   THE   GREAT   FORCES   OF   NATURE. 


a- 


h 


OUR    DEPENDENCE   UPON    IT;    THE   LAWS   WHICH   GOVERN    IT. 

Our  earth  floats  in  air.     The  life  of  plants,  animak  and  man 
depends  upon  it.     It  is  this  force  of  nature  that 
makes  the  earth  either  a  desert  or  a  fertile  land. 
Moving  air  we  call  wind. 

Wind  is  caused  by  J    ' 

"^  (  2.  moisture. 

I. —  Let  this  experiment  prove  how  heat  will 
cause  air  to  move :  Note  the  height  of  the  col- 
ored liquid  in  this  tube  (a).  TTiis  is  an  empty 
bulb  (b),  filled  with  air.  Place  the  hands  upon 
it.  The  heat  of  the  hands  causes  the  air  inside 
the  bulb  to  expand.  The  expanded  air,  seek- 
ing some  escape,  forces  its  way  down  the  tube, 
driving  the  liquid  out.  Remove  hands.  The 
air  in  the  bulb  cools,  contracts,  and  the  liquid 
is  drawn  up  through  the  tube  to  fill  the  empty 
space  caused  by  the  loss  of  air. 

This  is  why  an  east  wind  frequently  blows  over  Boston  on  a 
hot  midsummer  day.      \Illusttation  by  chart^      The  air  over  the 
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city,  becoming  heated,  rises,  and  the  cooler  air  from  the  ocean  on 
the  east  moves  in  to  fill  the  empty  space,  and  we  are  refreshed  by 
an  east  wind. 

II. —  The  second  cause  of  wind  is  moisture. 

Water  from  the  ocean,  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  is  constantly 
being  absorbed  by  the  air,  as  the  sun  shines  upon  a  mudpuddle 
and  it  disappears. 

1.  Moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air ;  therefore  it  rises. 

2.  When  this  warm,  moist  air  meets  a  colder  surface,  the  moist- 
ure is  condensed. 

{Example :  Pour  ice-water  into  a  glass  and  note  the  moisture  on 
the  glass.] 

In  the  Torrid  Zone  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  southeast, 
Ifringing  moisture  from  the  ocean.  {Illustration  by  map  of  South 
America^  When  this  warm,  moist  air  meets  the  cold  summits  of 
the  Andes,  the  moisture  is  condensed,  and  so  this  country  {point- 
ing to  Brazil"]  has  abundant  rain  and  vegetation  and  great  rivers. 
The  wind  that  passes  over  has  no  rain  left  in  it,  and  so  this  country 
{pointing  to  the  western  coast]  is  but  one  thousand  miles  of  rainless, 
desert  coast. 

When  man  learned  the  secrets  of  this  force  of  nature,  it  taught 
him  how  to  use  thermometers  and  barometers,  how  to  make  air- 
ships and  balloons,  how  to  obtain  pure  liquids  and  how  to  ventilate 
houses  and  mines.  {Illustration  by  charts  showing  ventilation  of  a 
mine  by  means  of  air-shafts^ 

Nature  is  man's  best  and  oldest  teacher,  and  her  lessons  are 
always  easy  and  pleasant  ones  to  learn. 

Tom's  beloved  teacher  and  inseparable  companion, 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  stands  to  him  in  the  light  of 
interpreter  of  the  universe,  feeds  the  flame  of  his 
noble  ambition  and  fosters  his  highest  aims  and  pur- 
poses. She  keeps  a  full  record  of  his  life  from  day  to 
day,  chronicling  therein  every  word  and  act,  which 
may  be  indicative  of  his  development  and  advance- 
ment and  which  may  denote  the  effects  produced 
upon  him  by  the  influences  that  surround  and  safe- 
guard  him.     From   this   diary  she   has   culled    with 
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great  skill  and  with  rare  discrimination  the  materials 

used   by  her  in  the  preparation   of   a  very  accurate 

account  of  Tom's  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 

j  absorbing  interest  to  his  numerous  friends  and  which 

?  we  publish  here  in  full  for  their  enjoyment  and  edi- 

;  j  fication. 

1 


i  The  account  of  Tom's  work  and  progress  for  the  year  just  ended 

may  be  summed  up,  in  brief,  as  a  period  of  close  and  steady  ap- 
plication to  daily  school  duties,  of  broadening  general  knowledge 
and  of  increasing  indebtedness  to  his  many  good  friends. 

It  has  been  a  time  of  physical  growth,  each  month  leaving  him 
a  little  taller  and  more  self-reliant  than  the  preceding  one,  and  th« 
silent,  unconscious  transformation  which  marks  the  passing  of 
childhood  has  wrought  its  unmistakable  change.  But  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  which  endeared  the  child  to  all,  remain  un- 
altered and  make  the  tall  boy  still  attractive  and  lovable. 

I  Mentally,  the  year  has  been  one  of  quiet,  steady  achievement, 

of  eager  questioning  for  the  knowledge  which  ministers  to  his  de- 

!  sires  and  tastes  and  of  patient  plodding  over  studies  in  which  he 

feels  but  little  interest  and  which,  therefore,  present  no  incentive 
for  effort. 

Tom's  character  is  a  most  decided  one  in  every  way,  indecision 
or  half-heartedness  being  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  any- 
thing voluntarily  undertaken  is  carried  to  completion  with  a  perse- 
verance and  will  often  worthier  of  a  greater  cause  than  the  simple 
object  upon  which  such  patient  care  is  expended.  A  plumber 
recently  gave  him  some  seemingly  worn-out  and  useless  apparatus. 
Tom  tested  it  carefully,  his  face  assuming  a  hopeful  and  pleased 

j  j  expression  in  anticipation  of  the  future  use  to  which  he  would  put 

it.  Then  he  rather  pointedly  thanked  the  donor  for  "  the  broken 
things,"  as  if  fearful  that  he,  too,  might  have  seen  its  possibilities 
and  might  recall  his  gift.  Immediately  upon  reaching  home,  Tom 
began  to  repair  his  prize,  reappearing  soon  with  it  in  perfect  work- 
ing order.  There  was  significance  in  this  fact,  beyond  the  mere 
incident,  in  th:it  the  repairing  of  the  apparatus  was  a  field  of  work 
entirely  now  to  him  and  one  in  which  his  own  ingenuity  alone, 
aided  only  by  liis  clever  lingers,  guided  him  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  mechanics.     Thus  the  traits  which  manifested  them- 
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selves  early  in  his  development  have  strengthened  with  every 
year. 

All  things  mechanical  and  scientific  are  sources  of  unfailing 
interest  to  Tom,  and  never  does  he  tire  of  inquiring  into  their 
mysteries.  If  you  offer  to  read  to  him  some  one  of  the  simple 
text-books  on  science,  he  will  accede  to  the  proposition  with  an 
avidity  that  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  satisfaction  in  your 
choice.  If  you  suggest,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fascinating  story, 
the  expression  on  his  tell-tale  face  is  one  of  patient  resignation. 
Conceding  as  much  as  is  practicable  to  these  dominating  tastes, 
the  reading  outside  his  hours  of  study  has  comprised  cullings 
from  the  newspaper  each  day,  extracts  from  books  of  travel,  as 
these  had  reference  to  work  in  other  studies,  and  biographies  of 
men  who  have  helped  in  our  country's  progress  by  discovery  or 
invention  or  personal  service.  Patient  effort  in  some  distasteful 
work  has  been  rewarded  by  a  chapter  from  The  Earth  and  Its 
Story, 

These  have  been  some  of  the  helpful  means  employed  to  in- 
crease Tom's  general  knowledge,  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  to  train  him  to  feel  himself  a  vital  part  of  our  country, 
with  a  pride  in  its  past  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  epoch- 
making  events  of  today. 

That  accounts  of  the  lives  of  great  men  have  left  a  permanent 
impression  upon  Tom's  mind  and  stirred  his  imagination  has  been 
shown  by  some  chance  remark  or  apt  comparison.  Thus  an  un- 
assuming friend,  because  of  an  act  of  kindness,  was  likened  to 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  so  good  to  the  poor  black  people."  Tom 
himself,  on  a  country  walk,  gave  his  imagination  free  rein  and  was 
La  Salle  on  his  perilous  journey  through  the  forest,  with  a  savage 
behind  every  bush. 

Unconsciously,  he  will  sometimes  produce  a  good  metaphor  or 
simile,  all  the  better  for  its  sincerity.  One  day,  the  subject  of 
discussion  had  been  the  compass,  its  invention  and  its  indispens- 
ability  to  the  mariner  as  a  guide  over  an  apparently  pathless  waste. 
Turning  to  his  teacher,  Tom  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  remarked : 
"  You  are  my  compass,  for  you  show  me  the  way." 

His  sternly  practical  turn  of  mind  is  sometimes  disconcerting 
when  one  has  elaborated  a  certain  point,  and  then  attempts  to 
deduce  the  proper  conclusions  from  Tom  by  means  of  questioning.' 
Thus  when  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  the  subject  under  consid- 
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eration,  his  teacher  asked  the  question  :  **  If  you  were  standing  in 
a  car,  moving  at  full  speed,  and  it  should  suddenly  stop,  in  which 
direction  would  you  fall  ?  "  "  T  shouldn't  fall.  I  should  hold  on 
to  the  strap,"  was  Tom's  answer. 

At  another  time  a  familiar  object  seemed  to  furnish  at  once  an 
example  qf  the  point  which  was  being  elucidated  and  a  hint  for 
possible  future  usefulness,  and  Tom  was  asked :  "  If  you  should 
find  a  tub  at  Wrentham,  leaking  and  with  loose  hoops  and  cracks, 
what  would  you  do  to  make  it  whole  again  ? "  Quick  as  a  thought, 
he  corrected  such  an  erroneous  supposition  with  the  remark :  "  Our 
tubs  at  home  do  not  leak.  We  put  white  lead  in  the  cracks." 
Such  a  state  of  dilapidation  at  "  my  home  "  was  not  even  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  for  cast  but  a  shadow  of  aspersion  on 
Wrentham  and  jrou  touch  Tom  in  his  tenderest  spoL  Hi$  reply 
shows  how  he  keeps  himself  informed  concerning  all  the  little  de- 
tails of  home  life  there,  as  he  makes  it  the  constant  habit  of  his 
life  to  do  wherever  he  is. 

The  hours  in  the  school-room  have  served  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  school  As  another  year  of 
Tom's  attendance  there  draws  to  a  dose  and  as  the  pleasure  and 
profit  which  he  receives  from  such  association  with  both  teacheis 
and  pupils  continue  to  increase,  enlarging  his  world  and  making 
him  an  active  boy  among  active,  normal  boys,  the  wisdom  of  the 
undertaking,  which  b^;an  as  an  experiment,  has  been  amply 
demonstrated. 

Brought  into  close  contact  with  these  boys,  Tom,  in  sjnte  of  his 
limitations,  seems  to  absorb  by  some  occult  sense,  their  interests, 
aims,  manners, —  even  their  very  tricks, —  and  **the  boys"  are 
quoted  by  him  as  authority  on  all  the  matters  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  a  boy's  world.  They,  on  their  part,  are  devoted  to  Tom, 
remembering  his  fads  and  always  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  these,  filling  his  pockets  with  marbles,  slings  and  similar 
treasures  and  eagerly  seeking  the  privil^ie  of  walking  with  him  at 
recess.  In  order  to  secure  this  post  of  honor  it  is  necessary  to  be 
first  on  hand  in  the  morning  to  ask  the  favor ;  and  the  desire  for 
Tom's  com]>anionship  has  been  a  more  powerful  preventive  of 
tardiness  than  the  record  book  or  even  the  truant  master.  Once 
again,  the  thoughtful  kindness  and  watchfulness  of  these  boys,  as 
well  as  of  the  teachers,  deserves  grateful  recognition. 

One  trait  which  has  strengthened  with  each  year  is  Tom's  cod- 
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stant  activity  which  always  finds  expression  in  making  something, 
either  for  his  own  use  or  for  that  of  a  friend.  A  happy  faculty  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  material  at  hand  renders  him  practically 
independent  of  circumstance,  and  many  a  clever  invention  or 
needed  improvement  has  been  constructed  from  seemingly  useless 
objects,  which  had  first  served  their  purpose  in  far  different  ways. 
Thus  a  window  was  repaired  for  Mrs.  Brown  by  a  most  ingenious 
device,  which  held  it  at  any  desired  height  and  also  provided  a 
secure  fastening  when  it  was  closed.  Learning  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  fall  upon  the  stairs,  Tom  at  once  insured 
his  safety  by  putting  up  a  strong  and  well-built  railing. 

The  fine  tool-chest  which  would  have  made  glad  the  heart  of  a 
veteran  carpenter, —  the  gift  which  came  to  him  last  summer, — 
has  been  a  source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  throughout  the  year. 
Beautifully  finished  models  have  proved  the  increase  of  his  skill  in 
sloyd,  and  of  the  growth  of  his  interest  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Scrupulously  careful  in  the  use  of  his  tools,  Tom  safeguards  them 
in  his  absence  by  securely  locking  the  chest  and  carrying  the  key 
upon  his  ring.  In  order  to  obtain  his  reluctant  consent  to  lend 
them,  one  must  almost  present  a  guarantee  of  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Tom,  it  is  certain 
that  dependence  and  idleness  would  be  for  him  synonymous  with 
wretchedness.  Therefore,  in  these  formative  years,  every  added 
resource  which  can  be  given  him  is  a  preventive  of  future  unhaj)- 
piness.  With  this  end  in  view,  basketry  in  some  of  its  simpler 
forms  has  been  taught  to  him  and  has  given  him  both  pleasure  and 
pro6t.  The  ability  to  make  such  practical  gifts  for  his  friends  as 
this  handicraft  furnishes  is  the  source  of  much  happiness  and,  in 
addition,  fosters  the  growth  of  those  most  desirable  elements  of 
his  character,  consideration  for  others,  thoughtfulness,  self-denial 
and  generosity. 

The  year  contains  the  chronicle  of  much  work,  but  there  have 
also  been  many  pleasures.  Letters,  gifts  and  the  kindly  hospital- 
ity of  several  homes  have  filled  with  happiness  and  human  inter- 
ests the  life  of  this  child,  who  knows  no  home  nor  kindred  of  his 
own. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  a  friend  in  Pittsburgh, 
who  furnished  transportation,  the  Easter  holidays  were  again  spent 
in  Philadelphia,  where  familiar  scenes  of  historic  interest  were 
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visited  and  new  ones  explored.  On  one  long-to-be-remembered 
day,  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  great  daily  newspapers  was 
examined  and  each  step  of  the  process  of  preparing  the  papers 
was  explained.  In  New  York  a  call  was  made  at  Fanwood,  where 
Tom  found  Orris  Benson,  a  boy  like  himself,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  at  Buffalo.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  pleasure 
of  the  boys  in  their  intercourse,  one  acting  as  host,  the  other  as 
guest. 

ThuSj,  "  learning  by  doing,"  by  observation  and  by  association, 
Tom  has  reached  the  close  of  another  year.  For  him  the  world 
is,  and  will  always  be,  the  text-book  of  his  choice.  Nature  is  his 
best-loved  teacher ;  and  only  the  school  of  experience  will  bring 
to  him  the  discipline  and  training  necessary  for  his  development 
into  the  well-rounded  manhood,  which  is  so  earnestly  coveted  for 
him. 

Tom  at  Wrentham.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  Tom  bade  an  affectionate  good-by  to  his  class- 
mates and  associates  and  started  for  his  beloved 
Wrentham  where  he  was  to  spend  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, in  the  farm  of  his  honored  and  kind  friend,  the 
Rev.  William  L.  Brown.  Thither  he  went  with  joy 
for  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  many  oppor- 
tunities, which  he  would  find  there  for  the  exercise 
of  his  mechanical  ingenuity  and  for  being  active  and 
helpful  both  in  and  out-of-doors.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  coveted  place  and  unpacked  his  trunk, 
he  began  to  use  his  tools  and  to  be  useful  in  various 
ways.  He  proceeded  to  make  ordinary  repairs  on 
different  parts  of  the  house,  to  do  chores  for  Mrs. 
Brown  and  to  be  generally  useful.  Many  were  the 
good  things  which  he  did  during  the  summer,  but 
the  most  important  of  all  his  undertakings  was  the 
reconstruction  and  furnishing  of  a  little  playhouse, 
which  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments  and  of 
which  Tom's  former  tutor  and  thoughtful  guide  and 
companion,  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown,  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing account: — 
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what  troubled  him  more  than  this  condition  was  the  fact  that  on 
the  following  mornings  he  would  fail  to  wake  at  his  usual  hour, 
half-past  five  o*clock.  He  thought  that  he  must  have  been  ill  in 
the  night,  for,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  lazy," 

An  electric  bell  had  been  given  to  Tom,  and  this  he  carefully 
guarded  until  his  house  had  been  completed.  Then  he  placed  the 
push  button  in  position,  encased  the  battery  in  a  wooden  box, 
covered  the  wires  neatly  with  a  grooved  strip  of  wood  and  soon 
had  the  bell  in  good  working  order.  He  usually  felt  the  vibration 
of  the  bell  immediately  and  would  hurriedly  open  the  door,  for  fear 
the  caller  should  continue  to  ring  the  bell  and  wear  out  the 
battery.  At  first  he  was  much  worried  lest  the  cows  should  break 
the  push  button. 

Tom  also  had  a  bell  attached  to  a  post  by  the  roadside  opposite 
a  neighbor's  house,  and  every  morning  before  breakfast  he  walked 
to  ring  the  bell,  whereupon  the  children  of  the  family  would  come 
out  to  exchange  morning  greetings  with  him.  They  learned  to 
talk  with  Tom,  and  he  was  much  pleased  to  have  these  new^friends 
so  near. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  summer  was  a  walk  around 
the  boundary  of  the  farm.  It  was  a  long,  hard  tramp  through 
brush  and  swamp,  but  Tom  showed  no  desire  to  give  it  up, 
although  he  expressed  relief  when  the  circuit  was  completed.  A 
plan  of  the  farm  was  made,  and  Tom  was  much  interested  in 
studying  this  and  a  map  of  the  township. 

The  days  were  all  busy  ones  for  Tom,  and  he  worked  with 
untiring  energy  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  Each  evening  was 
devoted  to  study,  and  Tom  was  very  faithful  in  regard  to  his 
lessons.  On  Saturday  night  he  filled  the  wood-box  for  Sunday's 
use  and  made  a  serious  business  of  resting  until  Monday  morning. 

Tom  gathered  chips  and  housed  the  winter's  wood  as  he  had 
done  in  previous  years.  He  also  did  many  helpful  things,  often 
prompted  by  his  own  thoughtfulness. 

He  began  to  learn  to  cane  the  seats  of  chairs  and  finished  one. 
He  is  now  planning  to  reseat  several  for  his  playhouse  next  sum- 
mer. He  also  made  two  waste-baskets.  Both  of  these  kinds  of 
work  appealed  to  Tom,  and  he  was  a  good  pupil  in  them. 

A  birthday  occurring  in  the  family,  Tom  resorted  to  his  bench 
and  had  a  gift  ready  for  presentation  on  the  proper  date.  His  own 
birthday  was  duly  celebrated.      A  number  of  gifts  were  given  to 
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him,  but  chief  of  all  to  his  mind  was  the  gift  of  the  pla>'house. 
He  held  undisputed  sway  over  his  domain  all  summer,  and  as 
school  time  drew  near  he  locked  the  door,  fastened  the  gate  and, 
passing  the  keys  to  Mr.  Brown  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  affairs, 
asked  the  latter  to  act  as  caretaker  during  his  absence. 

In  a  letter  written  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  Tom  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
construction  and  furniture  of  his  playhouse  and  of  the 
additional  work  which  he  had  planned  to  do  on  it 
before  his  return  to  Jamaica  Plain. 

Wrentham  Mass.  Aug.  17. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos,  I  am  having  a  good  time.  John  and  his 
brother  shingled  the  roof  of  my  Play  House.  I  repaired  the  floor 
and  walls  all  nicely.  I  changed  the  door  so  it  would  swing  inside. 
I  have  a  sofa,  chair  and  table  and  many  play  things  in  the  Play 
House.  There  is  a  pulley  and  a  block  to  hold  the  sofa  up  when 
I  sweep. 

I  will  put  the  electric  bell  in  soon.  I  made  a  grooved  strip  to 
cover  the  wires.  When  the  tank  and  wash  shelf  are  put  up  the 
Play  House  will  be  done.  I  made  a  door  step  and  put  a  wind 
board  on  a  pole  on  the  roof.  I  am  going  to  build  a  fence  around 
the  Play  House  to  make  a  yard  for  the  children. 

I  ring  a  bell  by  the  wall  every  morning  to  say  good  morning  to 

Mr.  Pendleton's  children,  who  live  across  the  road.     Mr.  Mcllvaine 

came  to  see  me.     Miss  Brown  has  been  very  sick  but  she  is  getting 

better. 

Good  Bye  with  love  from  Tom  Stringer. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  Tom's  instruction  and  train- 
ing during  the  past  year  and  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished at  school  and  at  his  summer  home  in  Wren- 
tham. Based  upon  daily  occurrences,  which  have 
been  chronicled  with  scrupulous  care  and  absolute 
accuracy,  and  written  in  a  plain  straightforward  man- 
ner, this  account  forms  a  most  valuable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  evolution  and  education  of  this  remark- 
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able  boy.  It  bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  the 
incessant  enrichment  of  his  vocabulary,  the  steadily 
growing  amiability  of  his  disposition  and  refinement 
of  his  nature  and  the  constant  gaining  of  his  character 
both  in  strength  and  sweetness.  Indeed,  it  shows 
distinctly  that  marvellous  success  has  crowned  the 
earnest  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  build  up 
his  physique,  to  arouse  and  stimulate  his  mental 
faculties  and  to  raise  him  from  the  depths  of  lethargy 
to  the  higher  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  human  intelli- 
gence. 

This  noble  work  could  hardly  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  liberal  assistance  of  Tom's  bene- 
factors, to  whom  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  is  due. 
They  have  provided  the  necessary  means  for  his  sup- 
port and  education  and  thus  have  helped  to  bring  a 
ray  of  sunshine  and  brightness  into  his  life,  which 
without  it  would  have  been  dark  and  hopeless,  dreary 
and  dismal. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  very  generously 
to  open  for  this  unfortunate  boy  a  path  to  activity 
and  usefulness  and  to  make  him  happy,  are  a  dearly 
beloved  and  highly  esteemed  "  anonymous  friend," — 
who  has  cheerfully  paid  from  time  to  time  the  amount 
needed  over  and  above  the  annual  subscriptions  to 
defray  his  expenses, —  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter,  Mrs. 
Annie  B.  Matthews,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay,  '*A.  B.," 
Miss  Flora  E.  Rogers  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wallace  L. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  J.  Conklin  Brown  of  Berkeley,  California, 
Miss  Susan  D.  Kimball,  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Eleanor  G.  May, 
trustee  of  the  Lydia  Maria  Child  fund,  Mrs.  E.  Rollins 
Morse,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell,  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
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man,  Miss  Mary  D.  Sohier,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Young,  the 
late  Mrs.  George  W.  Wales,  "Aunt  Mary,"  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Cowing,  "  H.  E.  C,"  Mrs.  John  W.  T. 
Nichols  of  New  York,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Moseley,  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Ropes,  the  Misses  Seabury  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  many  others  whose  names  are  printed  in  full 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  Each  and  all  of  these 
benevolent  and  kind-hearted  contributors  have  ample 
cause  to  rejoice  over  the  wonderful  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  help  of  their  donations. 

In  making  this  acknowledgment  I  am  sincerely 
grieved  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  the  yearly  subscribers,  the  account 
for  current  expenses  shows  a  deficit  of  1^324.50,  which 
is  a  much  larger  deficit  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  receipts  for  the  permanent  fund  have  also  fallen 
off  greatly  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

In  the  death  of.  Mr.  Joseph  Beal  Glover,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Slocum  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Wales, 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  Tom 
has  been  deprived  of  three  of  his  dearest  and  most 
devoted  friends  who  stood  firmly  by  him  and  who 
have  worked  faithfully  to  promote  his  comfort,  brighten 
his  life  and  secure  his  future  welfare.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  places  which  have  been  thus  vacated 
will  soon  be  filled  by  new  persons,  who  are  desirous 
of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  victim  of  one  of  the 
cruellest  of  human  calamities  and  of  doing  good. 
Nevertheless,  sad  losses  like  the  above-mentioned 
must  occur  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  this 
fact  strengthens  us  in  the  conviction  that  a  surer  and 
more  permanent  source  of  income  than  that  supplied 
by  annual  subscriptions  must  be  procured  for  the  dear 
boy,  while  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  members  of 
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our  community  still  manifest  a  profound  interest  in 
him  and  his  work  and  a  disposition  to  aid  him. 
Hence  we  appeal  again  most  earnestly  to  the  public 
in  general  and  to  Tom's  stanch  friends  and  benefac- 
tors in  particular  for  gifts  toward  the  permanent  fund, 
which  we  are  raising  for  his  benefit,  as  well  as  for  a 
sufficient  amount  of  yearly  contributions  to  pay  his 
current  expenses.  We  fervently  hope  that  this  request 
will  meet  with  a  favorable  response  and  that  the  clouds 
of  anxiety  for  the  future  will  be  entirely  dissipated. 

From  the  depths  of  the  dense  darkness  and  awful 
stillness  in  which  he  is  plunged,  the  unfortunate  boy 
is  as  incapable  of  pleading  his  own  case  in  eloquent 
words  as  he  is  of  singing  a  song  of  glee  or  a  carol  of 
joy.  His  voice  can  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  por- 
traying his  condition  or  in  presenting  his  claim  to  a 
thorough  education,  which  is  to  him  the  veritable 
bread  of  life  and  therefore  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance than  to  children  possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 
In  all  probability  he  does  not  realize  fully  the  extent 
of  his  indebtedness  to  his  benefactors,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  take  up  his  pencil  to  write  a  few  words 
to  them,  acknowledging  their  goodness  towards  him 
and  expressing  his  sentiments  of  high  appreciation 
and  of  profound  gratitude  to  them  for  what  they  have 
done  for  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  gradually  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  aid 
which  they  bestow  upon  him,  and,  although  mutely 
and  unostentatiously  yet  touchingly  and  earnestly, — 

He  sends  a  prayer  from  his  heart's  deep  core. 
And  flings  a  plea  upwards  to  heaven's  door, 

for  their  spiritual  well-being,  as  well  as  for  their  hap- 
piness and  continued  prosperity. 
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In  the  whole  range  of  humble  and  pathetic  suppli- 
cations is  there  one,  which  can  reach  the  throne  of 
glory  more  quickly  or  will  be  heard  more  attentively 
than  that,  which  emanates  from  the  white  soul  and 
the  sealed  lips  of  Tom  Stringer  ? 

Let  us  Strive  for  Greater  Perfection. 

All  good  things  the  will  must  task, 

All  achievements  patience  ask. 

—  Jamss  Vila  Blake. 

The  seasons  roll  by  quickly ;  they  come  and  go  with 
tremendous  swiftness.  In  the  midst  of  the  absorbing 
labors,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  kindergarten,  we  hardly  realize  that 
time  flies  with  "infinite  velocity."  A  year  passes 
away  almost  imperceptibly,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
new  one  which  appears  like  — 

A  small  ship  launched  upon  an  unknown  sea ; 
A  small  seed  planted  from  an  unknown  tree. 

Whither  the  vessel  will  sail   and  how  the  seed  will 
grow  and  blossom  no  one  can  tell. 

Bat  sail  the  ship  and  plant  the  seed ! 
What  is  done  in  faith  is  done  in  deed ! 

Thus,  thankful  for  the  achievements  and  the  bless- 
ings of  the  past  year,  we  take  leave  of  it  and  turn  with 
glad  faces  and  fresh  hopes  to  that  which  is  before  us. 
In  entering  upon  its  work  let  us  obey  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  progress  and  "  go  forward,"  regardless  of  the 
enormous  obstacles  with  which  our  pathway  may  be 
strewn.  These  cannot  withstand  indefinitely  the  in- 
vincible forces  of  earnestness  and  perseverance  and 
will  disappear  gradually.  Difficulties  that  appall  us 
in  the  distance  will  vanish  as  we  draw  near  with  an 
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stances, the  tyrants  of  the  timid  and  irresolute,  be- 
come servants  to  the  brave  and  valiant.  Foes  hush 
their  threatenings  as  they  hear  the  defiant  tread  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  march  on.  Outjutting 
crags  and  tangled  roots  that  forbade  ascent  to  the 
mountain  top  shall  be  hands  outstretched  to  aid  us  as 
we  climb  upward. 

Let  us  then  take  courage  and  strive  to  bring  the 
kindergarten  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  keeping 
always  in  mind  the  significant  words  of  George 
Eliot : 

No  great  d««d  la  done 

Bf  falterera  who  ask  for  ceituitiy. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 
MICHAEL   ANAGNOS. 


WORK  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Teachers. 

No  commentaries  upon  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten from  the  standpoint  of  a  mere  outsider,  how- 
ever close  and  critical  an  observer  he  may  be,  can 
equal  in  value  the  statements  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, expressive  alike  of  the  ideals  toward  which 
they  are  striving  and  of  the  results  which  are  attained 
through  careful  training  of  the  children,  nurture  of 
their  personal  aptitudes  and  encouragement  of  their 
youthful  efforts.  Excerpts  from  these  accounts  are 
here  given. 

Girls'  Section.  Ki7iclergarten.  Here  are  put 
forth  the  first  buds  of  awakening  life  and  the  first 
stirrings  of  the  childish  mind,  the  first  gropings  of 
the  tiny  hands  and  the  first  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
object  with  which  the  child  finds  itself  in  contact. 
To  make  it  sure  that  the  little  questioner  shall  not 
fail  to  comprehend  the  constant  succession  of  objects, 
which  come  under  his  notice,  is  one  of  the  missions 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  to  watch  eagerly  for  the 
signs  that  the  little  hands,  which,  unaided  by  sight, 
must  alone  act  as  interpreters  to  the  infantile  brain, 
are  serving  well  their  purpose  is  the  privilege  of*  the 
teacher  who  is  ever  alert  for  such  a  token. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Humbert  has  thus  spoken  of  the 
work  under  her  charge :  — 

The  work  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  kindergarten  has 
progressed   steadily   and    continuously,   with    but    few   interrup- 
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tions.  The  aim  has  been  to  present  FroebePs  gifts  and  occu- 
pations to  these  little  ones  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  given  to  seeing  children. 

The  loving  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  has  pervaded  the  whole 
household  and  has  been  clearly  manifested  at  all  times,  but 
especially  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  when  the  eagerness  and 
joy  of  the  children  in  making  some  gift  for  parent,  teacher  or 
playmate  have  shown  that  the  seeds  of  generosity,  helpfulness 
and  love  are  surely  well  rooted. 

The  achievements  in  sewing,  weaving  and  paper  folding  have 
been  mounted  in  books  for  the  children  to  carry  to  their  homes. 
These  serve  to  show  the  progress  and  development  of  their 
little  owners  and,  when  the  latter  are  promoted  to  the  primary 
grade,  remain  as  a  reminder  of  successful  work  in  the  kindergarten. 

Primary  Class.  With  the  advance  to  this  grade, 
lessons  are  begun  in  earnest,  and,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent preparation  through  the  kindergarten  gifts 
and  occupations,  the  children  rapidly  Acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  branches  of  education. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Lane  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  little  girls  in  this  class :  — 

The  outline  of  work  followed  by  the  primary  class  in  the  girls' 
department  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  previous  years,  special 
attention  being  given  to  reading,  writing  and  the  study  of  language, 
in  order  that  a  firm  foundation  for  future  achievement  might  be 
established. 

The  little  girls  are  encouraged  to  read  outside  of  school-hours 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  fluency.  During  the  year  many  books 
have  been  read  aloud  to  them  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  pupils 
to  an  enjoyment  of  what  is  best  in  literature. 

The  study  of  nature  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
to  tnem.  During  the  autumn,  the  pupils  pressed  and  mounted  a 
leaf  and  a  flower  from  each  plant  analyzed,  and  at  Christmas-time 
these  specimens  were  made  into  flower-booklets  for  the  little 
workers  to  take  to  their  homes.  This  gave  them  so  much  pleasure 
that,  when  the  study  of  plant-life  was  resumed  in  the  spring,  the 
children  asked :  "  May  we  press  and  mount  our  flowers  ? " 
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At  the  close  of  the  school  year  six  little  girls  were  promoted  to 
a  more  advanced  grade  at  South  Boston. 

Music  Department.  A  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  is  afforded  by  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  musical  training.  In  melody  the  chil- 
dren gladly  revel,  and  without  a  limit  of  hard  work 
they  fairly  sing  and  play  their  way  into  a  very  credit- 
able knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  art. 

Miss  Elfie  M.  Fairbanks  thus  writes  of  the  work  of 
these  little  musicians:  — 

During  the  past  year  fourteen  girls  received  instruction  in  play- 
ing upon  the  pianoforte,  while  two  studied  both  violin  and  piano- 
forte. Their  interest  continued  unabated  throughout  the  year, 
and  in  most  cases  the  progress  was  satisfactory. 

In  the  primary  singing  class,  the  learning  of  two-and-three  part 
songs  was  a  strong  feature,  and  the  little  girls  were  enthusiastic 
over  this  phase  of  the  work.  It  was  a  pleasant  way  of  training 
the  ear  and  a  valuable  aid  in  developing  a  better  musical  taste. 

Four  little  girls  joined  the  kinder-orchestra  and  derived  marked 
benefit  from  the  practice.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an  honor  to  be 
asked  to  play  in  the  orchestra,  and  an  incentive  was  thus  offered 
for  good  work  in  other  branches  of  music. 

Simple  stories,  relating  to  music  or  its  history  have  been  read  to 
the  little  pupils  and  gave  them  great  pleasure.  Some  of  the  selec- 
tions were  asked  for  again  and  again. 

The  elementary  class  in  harmony  and  in  the  training  of  the  ear 
has  continued  to  meet  regularly  and  to  accomplish  fair  results. 
The  writing  of  scales,  triads  and  other  exercises  in  Braille  proved 
a  pleasant  task  to  many  of  the  little  pupils. 

BoYs'  Section.  Kindergarten.  No  greater  hap- 
piness can  be  conceived  by  the  little  pupils  of  this 
department  than  to  be  allowed  to  play  the  games  and 
sing  the  songs,  to  build  and  weave  and  mould  and 
carry  out  all  the  delightful  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  all  unconscious  of   the  great   benefit  to 
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themselves,  brought  about  by  these  means,  the  little 
boys  throw  themselves  with  zeal  into  these  fascinat- 
ing employments. 

Miss  Ellen  Reed  Mead  thus  recounts  the  story  of 
the  year :  — 

The  school  year  opened  with  eleven  little  boys  in  attendance  in 
the  kindergarten  department.  These  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  in  order  to  secure  individual  attention  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. During  two  hours  of  each  day  the  four  classes  met  together 
for  morning  exercises  and  for  games. 

The  work  has  followed  the  usual  lines,  but  more  time  has  been 
devoted  to  physical  exercises,  which  were  much  needed  in  some 
instances  and  which  proved  to  be  very  beneficial. 

The  children  have  enjoyed  simple  studies  from  the  great  book 
of  nature,  and  their  interest  has  been  increased  by  frequent  walks 
in  the  neighboring  park.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  them 
to  distinguish  the  common  trees  by  the  bark  and  the  common  birds 
by  the  notes  of  the  different  calls. 

Before  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  number  of  little  pupils  had 
become  fourteen,  seven  of  whom  merited  promotion  to  the  primary 
class. 

Primary  Class.  The  little  boys  take  their  first 
upward  step  into  this  grade,  and,  with  ambition 
thoroughly  aroused  by  their  promotion,  they  fall 
with  unabated  eagerness  upon  the  tasks  which  here 
present  themselves  and  conquer  these  one  by  one. 

Miss  L.  Henrietta  Stratton  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  work  of  these  little  students :  — 

The  year's  work  in  this  department  has  proceeded  along  the 
regular  lines,  with  instruction  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  gymnastics  and  clay-modelling,  and  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  each  study.  Basketry  has  been  introduced,  not  as  a 
regular  occupation  but  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  and  faithful- 
ness in  daily  tasks. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  nature,  through 
which  the  frequent  walks  have  been  supplied  with  an  object  other 
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than  the  desire  for  exercise,  and  lessons  have  been  drawn  from 
trees,  plants,  rocks,  small  waterfalls,  ponds  and  every  natural 
object  through  which  a  child  may  learn  by  contact.  The  history 
of  our  country  has  been  imparted  in  connection  with  vbits  to 
places  of  interest  and  explanations  of  the  deeds  associated  with 
those  spots. 

All  the  children  have  been  interested  in  their  work,  and  the  year 
has  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Music  Department  To  these  busy  little  workers 
the  hours  devoted  to  music  bring  no  less  rest  and 
recreation  than  do  the  leisure  periods  spent  in  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

Here  is  Miss  Tucker's  report  upon  the  children's 
success  in  this  line  of  study :  — 

In  the  musical  department  of  the  boys'  section  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, the  pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes, —  one 
composed  of  ten  of  the  older  boys  who  understood  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  music  sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  receive 
instruction  upon  the  pianoforte,  the  other  containing  the  younger 
children  who  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  music  according  to  the 
"  Fletcher  Musical  Simplex  Method."  In  addition  to  the  work 
upon  the  pianoforte,  six  have  studied  the  violin ;  one  the  clarinet ; 
one  the  oboe,  and  four  brass  instruments.  All  of  these  are 
members  of  the  kinder-orchestra,  through  which  they  gain  impor- 
tant training  in  ensemble  work. 

All  the  children  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  music  in 
Braille  point,  and  all  have  attended  a  daily  singing  class  where 
simple  lessons  for  the  training  of  the  voice  have  been  given  and 
appropriate  songs  have  been  learned.  At  regular  times  brief 
accounts  of  the  different  composers  have  been  heard  by  the  chil- 
dren with  deep  interest. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  have  been  quite  satisfactory, 
especially  with  the  little  children  who  were  eager  to  advance  so 
that  they  too  might  study  the  pianoforte. 

Department  of  Mafiual  Training.  Second  to  none 
in  importance,  among   the   branches    taught   in   the 
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kindergarten,  the  value  of  the  training  received 
through  this  department  is  fully  and  earnestly  recog- 
nized. As  a  means  of  development  alike  of  mind 
and  of  body,  the  thorough  and  systematic  work 
along  this  line  is  a  potent  force  in  our  little  school. 
Miss  Laura  A.  Brown  speaks  thus  of  the  children's 
progress  in  this  direction :  — 

Looking  back  over  the  year  just  completed,  the  work  of  this 
department  presents  .a  very  pleasing  aspect.  A  number  of  new 
pupils  entered  the  classes  during  the  year,  and,  although  some  of 
them  were  very  young,  they  completed  the  beginners'  course  in 
plain  knitting  very  creditably.  The  more  advanced  pupils  pro- 
gressed from  day  to  day  until,  by  Jime,  a  goodly  amoimt  of  work, 
showing  no  little  perseverance  and  skill,  was  reckoned  to  their 
credit  The  demand  for  the  handiwork  of  the  children  exceeded 
their  ability  to  produce  it,  and  over  twenty  dollars  was  received 
for  articles  purchased  by  friends  of  the  little  school. 


Work  of  the  Primary  Department. 

In  the  promotion  from  the  kindergarten  building 
to  the  primary  department,  the  boys  gain  a  new  dig- 
nity which  forbids  their  being  classed  any  longer  as 
kindergarten  children.  They  acquire  also  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  tasks  which  are 
set  before  them  and  manifest  a  firmer  purpose  in 
accomplishing  them.  The  record  for  the  past  year  is 
full  of  promise  for  high  attainments  by  most  of  the 
boys  of  this  grade.  At  the  close  of  this  period  five 
boys  were  transferred  to  the  main  school  at  South 
Boston,  and  the  vacancies  thus  created  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  seven  little  boys  to  this  depart- 
ment from  the  kindergarten  building. 

Classes  in  the  Common  Branches  of  Study.  The 
achievements  of  the  boys  in  literary  work  have  been 
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fully  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  from 
day  to  day.  Their  attention  has  been  gladly  given 
to  their  regular  tasks  which  have  been  so  presented 
to  them  as  to  gain  their  earnest  interest  and  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  investigation  and  of  zealous  effort. 

Miss  lone  Shaw  has  thus  summarized  the  results 
of  the  year's  work :  — 

The  work  of  this  department  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily 
during  the  past  year  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  into  which  the 
twenty-four  pupils  have  been  divided. 

In  each  class  the  object  has  been  to  promote,  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  a  keener  interest  in  their  work  and  a  livelier  apprecia- 
tion of  the  highest  thought,  by  keeping  ever  before  them  the  finest 
and  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  world  of  literature. 

Music  Department.  After  the  fundamental  train- 
ing in  this  art,  received  in  the  kindergarten,  the 
boys  renew  the  work  in  this  department  with  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  subject  to  enable  them  to 
make  good  progress  in  the  pursuance  of  their  best- 
beloved  line  of  work,  and  some  really  excellent  results 
may  be  accredited  to  them  as  the  outcome  of  their 
labors. 

Miss  Lydia  Howes  has  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  work  in  her  charge:  — 

In  September,  190 1,  work  was  begun  with  eleven  boys  who  had 
already  received  instruction  in  playing  upon  the  pianoforte,  and 
later  in  the  year  this  number  was  increased  by  four  who  began  to 
study  the  rudiments  of  music.  Eight  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
had  also  given  attention  to  other  instruments,  —  two  to  the  violin ; 
one  to  the  clarinet;  one  to  the  oboe,  and  four  to  brass  instru- 
ments. In  all  these  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  The 
four  boys  last  named  have  learned  several  quartets  and  have  found 
the  work  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Twenty  boys   have   taken  part  in   a  singing  class  and  have 
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enjoyed  the  two-part  songs  which  they  learned  and  the  patriotic 
airs  which  formed  a  portion  of  a  little  entertainment  given  by 
the  boys  on  Memorial  Day. 

Department  of  Manual  Training.  In  the  work 
of  sloyd,  the  transference  of  the  boys  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  department  brings  about  a  sub- 
stitution of  harder  and  less  pliable  materials  than 
those  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting.  The  boys 
accept  the  change  with  alacrity  and  show  themselves 
ready  to  undertake  the  new  work  with  fresh  ardor. 
This  form  of  mental  activity  and  development  appeals 
most  directly  and  is  best  adapted  to  pupils  of  this  age, 
and  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Miss  Sigrid  Sjolander  has  given  the  following 
account  of  the  work  of  her  pupils  in  this  field  of 
labor :  — 

The  time  spent  by  the  boys  in  wood-sloyd  passed  very  pleas- 
antly and  profitably.  They  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  and  have  met  bravely  such  difficulties  as  are  foimd  in 
obtaining  exact  measurements,  in  nailing  or  in  squaring. 

The  achievements  of  the  boys  who  were  taking  the  fourth 
year  course  were  especially  satisfactory,  and  they  were  very 
proud  and  happy  when  they  had  finished  the  "  big  pieces,"  as 
they  called  the  table  and  bookshelf  included  in  this  grade,  and 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  home. 

The  course  in  sloyd  is  of  great  value  to  blind  children  in 
supplying  a  means  of  employment  for  many  hours  at  home  which 
would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Helen  W.  Aubin  and  Miss  Lucy 
W.  Davis,  three  of  the  little  boys  spent  two  months  of  their  sum- 
mer vacation  at  the  Children's  Island  Sanitarium  in  Marblehead. 

Generous  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  received 
from  Miss  Laura  Slocum  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs.  Prescott  Bigelow 
of  Brookline  and  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray. 

A  bountiful  donation  of  figs  and  dates  were  sent  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Rodocanachi,  who  also  remembered  most  kindly  the  needs  of  the 
kinder-orchestra  and  met  them  by  a  gift  of  $20,  which  amount  he 
gives  every  year  with  unfailing  regularity  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
struments, thus  continuing  without  break  his  annual  benefactions 
to  the  little  musicians.  It  was  through  an  oversight  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Rodocanachi 's  generous  contribution  was 
made  in  our  last  annual  report. 

Gifts  of  money  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  welfare  of  its  little  inmates  have  been  received  in  gen- 
erous amounts  from  Mrs.  George  A.  Draper,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Learned,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies,  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Stevens. 

Miss  Atwood  of  Chelsea  was  again  the  kind  and  thoughtful 
donor  of  clothing  for  the  little  girls,  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  White  of  Cam- 
bridge kindly  supplied  the  kindergarten  with  two  book-rests. 

At  Christmas  time  the  pupils  were  grateful  recipients  of  gifts  of 
ice-cream  and  cake  from  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  and  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley  and,  on  another  occasion,  from  Mrs.  William  Leon- 
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ard  Benedict  and  her  little  son  Edwin,  who  manifests  great  pleas- 
ure in  visiting  the  kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Benedict  has  also  made  the  children  happy  by  presenting 
them  with  toys.  The  collection  of  these  was  further  enriched  by 
donations  from  Mrs.  W.  G.  Benedict  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Benedict. 
Toys  were  also  gladly  received  from  several  unknown  friends  and 
from  Miss  Harriet  Nichols'  Sunday-school  class,  while  Mrs.  Taft 
of  New  York  added  greatly  to  the  children's  pleasure  by  giving 
them  an  express  wagon. 

Both  Mrs.  Motley  and  Mrs.  Gray  brought  fresh  joy  to  the  chil- 
dren's hearts  by  gifts  in  generous  measure  at  Easter  time,  and  an 
Easter  lily  was  kindly  sent  to  the  kindergarten  by  the  "  Herford 
Club." 

Some  delicious  maple  sugar  was  presented  to  the  little  pupils  by 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Hill,  and  confectionery  has  been  bountifully  supplied 
for  the  children's  delight  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Mary  Gill 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Alice  Wells,  Miss  M.  }.  McDonald,  the  late 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  Rev.  L.  Walter  Lott,  Mr.  Joseph  Curtis  and 
Miss  Stone  of  Newton.  Mrs.  Mack  also  treated  the  children  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  a  sleigh-ride. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  entertained 
the  little  pupils  delightfully  at  her  home,  and  the  holidays  were 
further  brightened  for  them  by  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Christ- 
mas entertainment  at  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  our 
good  friend,  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  is  the  minister. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  Dixwell,  the  children  were 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  concert  in  their  hall,  the  expenses  being  de- 
frayed from  the  "  Hospital  Music  Fund."  At  different  times 
entertainments  at  the  kindergarten  have  added  greatly  to  the  chil- 
dren's pleasure,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Alison  Pierce  of 
Brookline,  Miss  Vora  Burpee  of  Jamaica  Plain,  M^s.  Frederick  A. 
Flanders,  who  gave  a  delightful  reading  to  them,  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Whittemore's  orchestra. 

Miss  Isabel  Greeley  presented  to  the  library  Jolly  Good  Times  at 
Schooly  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Briggs  of  Newtonville  has  again  been  so 
very  kind  as  to  pay  a  year's  subscription  for  Utile  Folks.  The 
publishers  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  News  have  continued  to  send  their 
paper  regularly  to  the  kindergarten. 
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Curran,  Mary  I. 
Daicy,  Gertrude  C. 
Driscoll,  Margaret. 
Finnegan,  Alice. 
Fisk,  Mattie  E.  L. 
Flardo,  Rena. 
Flynn,  Marie  E. 
Goldrick,  Sophie  E. 
Gray,  Nettie  C. 
Guild,  Bertha  H. 
Hamilton,  Annie  A. 
Hayden,  Ruth  R. 
Holbrook,  Carrie  F. 
Irwin,  Helen  M. 
Kelley,  Catherine  A. 
Lincoln,  Maud  E. 
McGill,  Marie. 
Miller,  Gladys. 
Miller,  Margaret. 
Minehan,  Annie  K 
Noonan,  Marion  L. 
Parcher,  Flora  M. 
Randall,  Helen  I. 
Sanders,  Olive  B. 
Sibley,  Marian  C. 
Smith,  Elena. 
Wallochstein,  Annie. 


Walsh,  Annie. 
Watts,  Kate. 
Adler,  Morris. 
Anderson,  Adolf  A. 
Andrews,  Thomas. 
Bardsley,  William  E. 
Bates,  Harold  W. 
Bixby,  Charles  A. 
Blood,  Howard  W. 
Brownell,  Herbert  N. 
Casey,  Frank  A. 
Clonkia,  Roy. 
Corliss,  William  A. 
Cotton,  Chesley  L. 
Crandall,  Daniel  L. 
Cuervo,  Adolfo. 
Curran,  Edward. 
Curran,  John. 
Deming,  Harold  B. 
Dexter,  Ralph  C. 
Ellis,  John  W. 
Farley,  Charles  E. 
Gibson,  Leon  S. 
Gosselin,  Arthur. 
Gosselin,  Napoleon. 
Graham,  William. 
Hamlett,  Clarence  S. 
Harris,  Clifton  W. 
Hart,  D.  Frank. 
Hawkins,  A.  Collins. 
Holbrook,  William  F. 
Jean,  Ludge. 
Jordan,  John  W. 


Kettlewell,  Gabriel. 
Lambert,  Frederick  A. 
Lindsey,  Perry  R.  S. 
Marshall,  Joseph. 
McDonough,  William. 
McQueeney,  William. 
Moore,  Henry  A. 
Nelson,  Charles  S. 
Pepper,  John  F. 
Rodrigo,  Joseph  L. 
Ryan,  Michael  J. 
Safford,  Robert  F. 
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Stringer,  Thomas. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  B. 
Tirrell,  Charles. 
Tobin,  Paul. 
Tousignant,  Arthur. 
Tyner,  Edward  T. 
Veno,  Joseph  D. 
Wallochstein,  Jacob. 
West,  Paul  L. 
White,  Thomas  E. 
Williams,  Edward. 
Woods,  Richard  K 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

For  thb  Year  ending  August  31, 1902. 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  September  i,  1901 142*509.34 

Legacies  :  — 

Miss  Matilda  Qoddard, 300.00 

Miss  Rebecca  Melvin, 20,000.00 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner  (additional) S.go 

Thompson  Baxter  (additional), 122.50 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Hodge, 300.00 

Miss  Helen  M.  Parsons, 500.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker  (additional), 4,040.65 

From  the  estate  of  J.  Putnam  Bradlee, 50,000.00 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne, 2,000.00 

Gifts:  — 

Fund  in  memory  of  William  Leonard  Benedict,  Jr.,  950.00 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  (additional), 1,000.00 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund  (additional) 500.00 

Endowment  fund, l3*9<3*65  ) 

Endowment  fund,  through  Ladies'  Auxiliary                   >  5»504-65 

Society, 1,(91.00 ) 

Annual  subscriptions  through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  7i  135-37 

Donations  for  Girls*  Primal y  BuUding, 742.00 

Board  and  tuition 8,686.81 

Rents, 986.62 

Income  from  investments,  etc., 19,982.24 

Sale  of  land, 3,000.00 

|i68.269x>8 


Expenses, 

Maintenance, 121,357.13 

Expense  on  houses  let, 1 23.91 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 219.25 

Taxes,  repairs  and  annuity,  Jackson  estate,  Wachusett 

street, 636.65 

New  primary  building, 11,100.85 

Invested, 42,977.00 

Loaned, 70,000.00 

Cash  on  hand  September  i,  1902, 21354-29 

1168,269.08 


PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund, ^13,000.00 

Nancy  Bartlett  fund 500.00 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  fund, 140,000.00 

In  memory  of  William  Leonard  Benedict,  Jr.  1,000.00 

Amcuni  carried  forward^ 1154,500.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $154,500.00 

Miss  Harriet  Otis  Craft  fund, 6,000.00 

Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Bdmands  fund, 5,000.00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay  fund 9,000.00 

Eugenia  F.  Famham  fund, 1,015.00 

Albert  Qlover  fund, 1,000.00 

Moses  Kimball  fund, 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews  fund, 9.000  00 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund, 27,000.00 

George  P.  Park  man  fund 2,500.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fund, 8,500.00 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund 1,000.00 

Transcript  ten-dollar  fund, 5.666.95 

Mrs.  Qeorge  W.  Wales  fund, 10,000.00 

In  memory  of  Ralph  Watson 237.92 

Legacies:  — 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker, 2,500.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker 13,040.65 

Sydney  Bartlett, 10,000.00 

Thompson  Baxter, 322.50 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne 2,000.00 

Robert  C.  Billings, 10,000.00 

Samuel  A.  Borden, 4,250.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford.  ' 100.00 

John  W.  Carter, 500.00 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 5,000.00 

Qeorge  B.  Downes 3,000.00 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Downes, 11,799.68 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Dwight, 4,000.00 

Mary  B.  Emmons 1,000.00 

iohn  Poster, 5,000.00 

frs.  Elizabeth  W.  Qay, 7t93i-oo 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Qifford, 5.000.00 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard, 300.00 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Hodge, 300.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Ha^l, 3,000.00 

Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden, 3,000.00 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert, 700.00 

Elisha  T.  Loring, 5,000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  S.  Melvin, 20,000.00 

Augustus  D.  Manson, 8,134.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh, 1,000.00 

Miss  Helen  M.  Parsons, 5oaoo 

Mrs.  Richard  Perkins, 10,000.00 

Edward  D.  Peters, 500.00 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps, 2,000.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Pickman, 1,000.00 

Francis  L.  Pratt, 100.00 

Miss  Dorothy  Roffe 500.00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch, 10,000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  Salisbury, 2oaoo 

Joseph  Scholfield, 3,000.00 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Seymour 5,000.00 

Benjamin  Sweetzer, 2,000.00 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer, 10,000.00 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike, 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Tolman, 500.00 

Royal  W.  Turner, 24,682.00 

Amount  carried  forward j 1447,679.70 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 1 147167970 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner, 7,582.90 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Ware, 4,000.00 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright, 1,00000 

Mary  H.  Watson, 100.00 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney, 100.00 

Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder, 500.00 

Miss  Mary  W.  Wiley, 1 50  00 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 5,000.00 

Almira  F.  Winslow, 306.80 

Funds  from  other  donations, 74,269.60 

^540,689.00 

Real  estate  subject  to  annuity, 8,icoo.co 

Cash  in  the  treasury, 21,854.29 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in  use  of  the  kindergarten, 

Jamaica  Plain, 266,555.50 

^37.598.79 
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KINDERGARTEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 
List  of  Contributors 

From  August  31,  1901,  to  September  i,  1902. 

All  Souls  Sunday-school  of  Roxbury, $25.00 

Bacon,  F.  £., 10.00 

Bartol,  Miss  Mary,  Lancaster, 25.00 

Bethmann,  Tiny  Miner, 5.00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Canton, 5.00 

Bissell,  H.,  West  Medford, 15.00 

Blake,  Francis,  Weston, 25.00 

Blodgett,  Mrs.  E.  E., 5.00 

Brett,  Miss  Anna  K.,  Avon, 10.00 

Brewster,  Miss, 5.00 

Brown,  E.  R.,  Dover,  N.H., 50.00 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  M., 15.00 

BuUard,  Miss  Katherine  E., 20.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Francis, 10.00 

Child,  Miss  H.  M.  C, 1.50 

Children  of  Miss  Seeger's  school,  Jamaica  Plain,  in 

memory  of  Dr.  Howe's  hundredth  birthday,   .     .     .  18.22 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Channing, 5.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Charles,  Methuen, 5.00 

Curtis,  Miss  Isabella  P., 5.00 

Drew,  Frank,        2.50 

Ellis,  George  H., 75-oo 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L., 10.00 

Farnham,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 1,000.00 

From  a  friend, 5.00 

From  sale  of  "  Stray  Thoughts," 2.00 

Grew,  Mrs.  H.  S., 10.00 

Heir§  of  Calvin  Young, 100.00 

Hemenway,  Miss  Clara, 50.00 

Hodgman,  Mrs.  Adelaide  K.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.L,       .  25.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  N.  L., 3.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward, 5.00 

Amount  carried  farwatd^ $1,552.22 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $1,552.22 

Howe,  Mrs.  James  Henry, 5.00 

Hunnewell,  F.  W., xoo.oo 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews,    ....  100.00 

In  memory  of  John  K  Kohn, 50.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Westwood,        8.00 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W., 50.00 

Kohn,  Mrs.  John  E., 5.00 

Lamed,  Charles,       10.00 

Lend-a-hand  Club  of  First  Unitarian  Church,  Worces- 

.     ter, 5.00 

Lombard,  the  Misses, 10.00 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Martha  Perry,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  J.  R. 

Anagnos, 5.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D., 100.00 

Manning,  Mrs.  F.  C.  and  Miss  Frances, 15.00 

Matchett,  Mrs.  W.  F., 50.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 1,000.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold, 100.00 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  P.,        25.00 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler, 25.00 

Moulton,  Miss  Maria  C,         25.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  West  Roxbury, 40.00 

Nichols,  Miss  Sarah  H., 10.00 

Otis,  Miss  Margaret  S., 20.00 

Peabody,  the  Misses,  Cambridge, 50.00 

Pierce,  Wallace  L., 100.00 

Primary  Department  of  the  Union  Church  Sunday- 
school  of  Weymouth  and  Braintree, 12.00 

Primary   Department   of    Harvard   Church   Sunday- 
school,  Brookline, 5.00 

Punchard,  Miss  A.  L.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Raymond,  Fairfield  Eager, 5.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  John, i.oo 

Rogers,  Miss  Catharine  L., 15.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B., 10.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  William  A., 10.00 

Seabury,  the  Misses,  New  Bedford, 25.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $3,548.22 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $3,548.22 

Schmidt,  Arthur  P., 10.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Otis,  Brookline, 5.00 

Sohier,  the  Misses, 50.00 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  ....  82.23 
Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church  (Congregational), 

Cambridge, 20.00 

Sunday-school  of  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester, .     .  10.20 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C, 10.00 

Walnut  Avenue  Y.  P.  S.  C.  K, 3.00 

Welch,  Charles  A., 50.00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary  ($10  —  annual), 15.00 

White,  C.  J., 25.00 

Williams,  Miss  Louise  Harding, 10.00 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  T.  L., 25.00 

Young,  Miss  Fanny,  in  memory  of  Charles  L.  Young,  50.00 

*3»9 13-65 


GIRLS'   PRIMARY   BUILDING  FUND. 

A  Friend  of  the  Blind, $50.00 

Anonymous  friend, j.oo 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  Washington, 5.00 

Burgess,  Mrs.  George,  Brookline, 10.00 

Clapp,  Miss  Helen,  Charlestown,  N.H.,    ......  '    2.00 

Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 20.00 

Downes,  Mrs.  Lilla  A., i.oo 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Caleb, 3.00 

L.  H.  W., 10.00 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H., 5.00 

Moseley,  Miss  £llen  F., 100.00 

Osgood,  Miss  £.  L., 100.00 

Osgood,  Mrs.  John  F., 100.00 

Parkman,  Miss  Eliza  S., 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Anne  B., 5.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B., 10.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B., 7.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $434.00 
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Amount  brought  fof  ward ^ $434.00 

Sawin,  George  G.,  Gaysville,  Vt., 2.00 

Stockwell,  Miss  M.  Louise,  Brookline i.oo 

Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., .  5.00 

Williams,  Miss  Adelia  C, 250.00 

Wilson,  Miss  Lilly  U.,  Brookline, 50.00 

$742.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies'   Auxiliary 

Society,  Miss  S.  E.  Lane,  treasurer, $5,846.87 

Cambridge    Branch,   through    Mrs.    E.    C.    Agassiz, 

treasurer, 610.50 

Dorchester  Branch,   through    Mrs.   J.    Henry   Bean, 

treasurer, 151.00 

Lynn  Branch,  through  Mr.  L.  K.  Blood 107.00 

Milton  Branch,  through  Mrs.  William  Wood,  treas- 
urer,     202.00 

Worcester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Harring- 
ton, treasurer,  218.00 


Ail  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  listy  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jackson,  Treas- 
urer, No,  jj  State  street^  Boston^  or  to  the  Director^  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston^  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which  they  may  find 
in  it, 

EDWARD   JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

No.  53  State  Strkbt  (Room  840),  Boston. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THOMAS  STRINGER. 

From  September  i,  1901,  to  August  31,  1902. 

A.  B., $10.00 

Bancroft,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hope,  ^ 3.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Conklin,  Berkeley,  Cal., 10.00 

Children  of  Emmanuel  House,  Boston, 5.00 

Children  of  the  first  grade  of  Winthrop  School,  Brook- 
line,  through  Miss  Anna  M.  Taylor, i.oo 

Children  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  through  Mrs. 

William  McCracken,  Jr., 12.50 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Washington,  Pa.,  ....  10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 50.00 

Hudson,  Miss  Mary  R., i.oo 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J., 2.00 

Junior  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Washington,  Pa.,      .  20.00 

Kemper,  Mrs.  S.  V.,  Cambridge, 2.00 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day, '  10.00 

L.,  Mrs., 5.00 

Lilly  Kindergarten  at   Florence,  through  Miss  Mar- 
garet Smith, 5.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 50.00 

May,  Miss  Eleanor  G.,  trustee  of  Lydia  Maria  Child 

fund, 35«oo 

Moore,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  E.  Rollins, 10.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie, 10.00 

Peyraud,  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  J., 2.00 

Pickman,  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  (for  1901  and  1902),       .     .  20.00 
Primary  department  of  Sunday-school  of  Walnut  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church,  Roxbury, 5.00 

"  Rodelmer," 2.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York, 50.00 

Sohier,  Miss  Mary  D., 25.00 

Switzer,  Miss  Martha, 5.00 

Wales,  Mrs.  George  W., 50.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $415*50 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $415.50 

Wales,  Miss  Mary  Howe, 5.00 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Augusta  H.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ....  5.00 

Wheelock,  Miss  Lucy, 10.00 

White,  Master  Watson,  Cambridge 2.00 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L., 10.00 

Zakrzewska,  Dr.  Marie  E.  (since  died), 5.00 

$45250 
A  friend  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  account  of  the 

previous  year, 191.00 


PERMANENT  FUND  FOR  THOMAS  STRINGER. 

[This  fund  is  being  raised  with  the  distinct  understanding, 
that  it  is  to  be  placed  under  the  control  and  care  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  that  only  the  net  income  is  to  be  given  to 
Tom  so  long  as  he  is  not  provided  for  in  any  other  way,  and 
is  unable  to  earn  his  living,  the  principal  remaining  intact  for 
ever.  It  is  farther  understood,  that,  at  his  death  or  when  he 
ceases  to  be  in  need  of  this  assistance,  the  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  education  of  some  child 
who  is  both  blind  and  deaf  and  for  whom  there  is  no  provision 
made  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  individuals.] 

A.  B., $200.00 

Adams,  Dr.  Walter  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,       ....  3.00 

A  friend,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 3.00 

"  Aunt  Mary," 50.00 

Boys  of  Wyncote,  Pa.,  through  Mr.  Homer  L.  Pound,  7.00 

Brown,  Mr.  O.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., i.oo 

Bullock,  Mr.  Raymond,  Rouse's  Point,  N.Y.,  through 

Mr.  Eckersley, 3.50 

Clapp,  Miss  Helen,  Charlestown,  N.H., 2.00 

Cowing,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  Brookline, 25.00 

Cox,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.00 

Amount  carried f Of  ward, $299.50 
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Amount  brtmght  fofward^ $299.50 

Eckersley,  Mr.  James,  Chatham,  Ont., 5.00 

''  From  a  loving  friend," 50.00 

H.  £.  C, 100.00 

Income  from  the  Glover  Fund, 50.00 

IngaUs,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 10.00 

Kohn,  Mrs.  John  E., 10.00 

Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 100.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie, 25.00 

Nichols,  Mrs.  John  W.  T.,  New  York, 100.00 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B., 100.00 

Raymond,  Master  Fairfield  Eager, 5.00 

Review   Club  of    Manchester,   N.H.,   through  Mrs. 

J.  C.  Fumess, 5.00 

Ropes,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 20.00 

Schram,  Mr.  Wallace,  Bennington,  Vt.,  through  Mr. 

Eckersley, 3.25 

Seabury,  the  Misses,  New  Bedford, 100.00 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Augusta  H.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ....  5.00 
Wellesley  Club  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  through  Mrs. 

J.  C.  Fumess, 15*00 

$1,002.75 


DONATIONS  THROUGH  THE   LADIES'  AUXILIARY. 

Ahl,  Mrs.  Daniel, $25.00 

A.  L.  F.  and  H.  F.  C, 5.00 

Anonymous, i.oo 

Anonymous, 2.00 

Bailey,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.,  Peterborough,  N.H.,     .     .  5.00 

Ballard,  Miss  Elizabeth, 5.00 

Barstow,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Providence,  R.L, 2.00 

Bartlett,  the  Misses,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  Walter  C, 10.00 

Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  A., 10.00 

Black,  Mrs.  George  N., .  50.00 

Amount  carried fonvard^ $120.00 
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Amount  brought  fat  ward ^     .     .     .     . 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Brookline,  .     .     . 

Bowditch,  Mr.  William  I 

Bradlee,  Mrs.  Caleb  D.,  Brookline,      .     . 

Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S., 

Cabot,  Mrs.  George  E., 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  John  F 

Carruth,  Mr.  Frank  H.,  Roxbury,   .     .     , 

Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G., 

Cary,  Miss  G.  S., 

Gary,  Mrs.  Richard, 

Case,  Mrs.  James  B., 

Church,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Brookline 

Church,  Mrs.  H.  A., 

Cochran,  Mrs.  A.  F., 

Collar,  Mr.  William  C,  Roxbury,  .  .  . 
Colman,  Mrs.  Moses,  Lexington,  .  .  . 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Algernon,  Jr.,      .... 

Cotting,  Mrs.  C.  E., 

Crafts,  Mrs.  James  M., 

Cram,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H., 
Crane,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Dalton,  .... 
Crane,  Mrs.  Z.  Marshal,  Dalton,      .     .     . 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Uriel  H., 

Cross,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain,      .     ,     . 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P,,  Jr., 

Dabney,  Mr.  Lewis  S., 

Dabney,  Miss  Roxana  L., 

Dana,  Mrs.  James,  Brookline,      .... 

DeSilver,  Mrs.  E.  B., 

Devlin,  Mr.  John  E., 

Dexter,  Miss  Sarah  V., 

DuBois,  Mrs.  L.  G., 

Ernst,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Jamaica  Plain,    .     .     . 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower 

"  Every  little  helps," 

Eustis,  Mr.  W.  Tracy,  Brookline,  .  .  . 
Famam,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Amount  carried  forward^      .... 
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Amount  brought forwardy $495.00 

FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Desmond,  Brookline, 5.00 

Forbes,  Mrs.  F.  B., 5.00 

Forsyth,  Mr.  Walter  G.,  Easton,  Penn., 5.00 

French,  Miss  C.  A., 25.00 

Gardner,  Mr.  George  A., 20.00 

Glover,  Mrs.  Irene  C,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Glover,  Mr.  Joseph  B., 100.00 

Gooding,  Mrs.  T.  P i.oo 

Green,  Mr.  Charles  G.,  North  Cambridge,     ....  10.00 

Greene,  Miss  Emily,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Grew,  Mr.  Edward  S., 25.00 

Guild,  Miss  Harriet  J., 5.00 

Hall,  Miss  Laura  E., 5.00 

Hill,  Mrs.  Lew.  C, 5.00 

Hollings,  Mrs.  H.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Howe,  the  Misses,  Brookline, 10.00 

Kennard,  Mrs.  C.  A., 5.00 

Kimball,  the  Misses,  Longwood, 25.00 

Leavitt,  Mr.  Frank  M.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  Augustus  P., 10.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G., 20.00 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina, 5.00 

Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 15.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Amelia 50.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 5.00 

Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E., 75-oo 

Morse,  Mrs.  Rebecca, 5.00 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Frank  S., i.oo 

"M.  W.," 20.00 

Nowell,  Mrs.  George  M., 10.00 

Oliver,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Peabody,  Mr.  Francis  H., 90.00 

Perry,  Mrs.  C.  F., 5.00 

Peters,  Mrs.  Francis  A., 10.00 

Pierce,  Miss  Katharine  C 5.00 

Porteous,  Mr.  John, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,100.00 
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Amount  brought  f Of  ward y $1,521.00 

Windrara,  Mrs.  Westwood  T., 10.00 

Winsor,  Mrs.  Robert, 50.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Woodman,  Mr.  Stephen  P\,  Jamaica  Plain,   ....  5.00 

$1,591.00 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  Mias  S.  £.  Lamb,  Tre<uurtr 

Abbot,  Miss  A.  R, 

Abbot,  Miss  G.  E., 

Abbott,  Mrs.  J., 

Abel,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Roxbury, 

Adams,  Mr.  A.  A.,  Brookline, . 

Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Adams,  Mr.  George,  Roxbury, 

Adams,  Mrs.  Hannah  P., 

Adams,  Mrs.  Waldo, 

Adams,  Mr.  Walter  B., 

Alford,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  Longwood, 

Allen,  Mrs.  Angie  N., 

Allen,  Mrs.  F.  R., 

Allen,  Mrs.  Thomas, 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  H., 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Chestnut  Hiil, 

Ames,  Rev.  Charles  Gordon, 

Ames,  Mrs.  Frederick  L., 

Ames,  Miss  Mary  S., 

Amory,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 

Amory,  Mrs.  William, 

Anderson,  Miss  Anna  F.,  Lowell, 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  F., 

Anthony,  Mrs.  S.  Reed, 

Appleton,  Miss  Fanny  C, 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William, 

Archer,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  H.,  Charlestown, 

Amount  carried  f Of  ward^ $295.00 
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Amount  brought  fof  ward y $295.00 

Atkins,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.,  Belmont, 5.00 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  Edward,  Brookline, 10.00 

Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B., 5.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Bacon,  Miss  Mary  P.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Badger,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Hollis  R.,  Cambridge, 2.00 

Balch,  Miss  Elizabeth  A., 2.00 

Balch,  Mrs.  F.  G., 5.00 

Baldwin,  Mr.  E.  L., 5.00 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Percy  V., •     .     .     .     .  2.00 

Bangs,  Miss  Edith 10.00 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Edward, 5.00 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Amos, 2.00 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Charles  B., 10.00 

Barron,  Mr.  Clarence  W., 5.00 

Barstow,  Miss  C.  A., 5.00 

Bartlelt,  Miss  Mary  H., 5.00 

Bartol,  Miss  Elizabeth  H., 10.00 

Bartol,  Mrs.  John  W., 5.00 

Bass,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  Newtonville, 10.00 

Basto,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H., 10.00 

Batcheller,  Mr.  Robert, 2.00 

Bates,  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  W., 2.00 

Bait,  Mrs.  C.  R., 5.00 

Beal,  Mrs.  Boylston  A., 5.00 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 25.00 

Bemis,  Mr.  J.  M., 5.00 

Bemis,  Mrs.  John  W., 2.00 

Berlin,  Dr.  Fanny, i.oo 

Berwin,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Alanson,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  A.  O., 5.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  S., 10.00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Brookline, 10.00 

Billings,  Mrs.  J.  B., 2.00 

Amount  carried furward, $509.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $509.00 

Blacker,  Miss  Eliza  F.,  Allston, 10.00 

Blackmar,  Mrs.  W.  W., 5.00 

Blake,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Blake,  Mr.  Francis  S., i5<oo 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  Parkman, 5.00 

Blake,  Mr.  William  P., 5.00 

Boardman,  Miss  £.  D., 2.00 

Boardman,  Miss  Madeleine, 2.00 

Bolster,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Bond,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 10.00 

Boody,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Boutwell,  Mrs.  N.  B., i.oo 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  P.,  Jamaica  Plain 2.00 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Vincent  Y., 2.00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  C.  F., 10.00 

Bradt,  Mrs.  Julia  B., i.oo 

Bramhall,  Mrs.  William  T.,  Broolcline, 2.00 

Bremer,  Mrs.  J.  L., 10.00 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Charles, 2.00 

Brewer,  Mrs.  D.  C, 2.00 

Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M., 5.00 

Brewer,  Miss  Lucy  S., 10.00 

Bridge,  Mrs.  J.  G.  (for  1901-02), 2.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Atherton  T.,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Augusta  M., 5.00 

Brown,  Mr.  C.  H.  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel  N 5.00 

Bruerton,  Mrs.  James,  Maiden, 10.00 

Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  D 2,00 

Bullard,  Mr.  Stephen, 10.00 

Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S., 10.00 

BuUens,  Miss  Charlotte  L.,  Newton, i.oo 

Bullens,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Newton, i.oo 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Bunker,  Mr.  Alfred,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Burgess,  Mrs.  George,  Brookline, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $709.00 
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•    Amount  brought  forward^ $709.00 

Burnett,  Mrs,  Joseph, 5.00 

Burnham,  Mrs.  H.  D 5.00 

Bumham,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr 5.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  Allston,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Newton  Centre, 10.00 

Burr,  Mrs.  I.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Readville, 10.00 

Burrage,  Mrs.  Alvah  A., 5.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Charles  S., 2.00 

Butler,  Mrs.  William  S., 2.00 

Cabot,  Dr.  A.  T., 5.00 

Cabot,  Mr.  John  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Cabot,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Brookline  (since  died),     ...  5.00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Walter  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Capen,  Mr.  Samuel  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 3.00 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  George  N.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Carr,  Mrs.  Samuel, 10.00 

Carter,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Carter,  Mrs.  John  W.,  West  Newton, 5.00 

Carter,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth, 10,00 

Cary,  Miss  Ellen  G., 20.00 

Cary,  Miss  Georgiana  S., i.oo 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard, i.oo 

Caryl,  Miss  Harriet  E., 2.00 

Case,  Mrs.  James  B., 5.00 

Cate,  Mr.  Martin  L.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Cate,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Center,  Mr.  Joseph  H.,  Roxbur}^, 5.00 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  M.  L., 5.00 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Frank  W., 5.00 

Channing,  Miss  Blanche  M.,  Brookline  (since  died),  .  2.00 

Channing,  Mrs.  Walter,  Brookline, 5.00 

Chapin,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

Chapman,  Miss  E.  D.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Chapman,  Miss  J.  E.  C,  Cambridge, 2.00 

Chase,  Dr.  H.  Lincoln,  Brookline, 2.00 

Chase,  Mrs.  S.  R.^  Brookline, i.oo 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $896.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Chick,  Mrs.  I.  W., 

Choate,  Mr.  Charles  F., 

Clapp,  Miss  Antoinette, 

Clapp,  Dr.  H.  C, 

Clapp,  Miss  Helen,  Charlestown,  N.H., 

Clark,  Mr.  B.  Preston,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  B.  C.  Clark, 

Clark,  Miss  Eleanor  J., 

Clark,  Mrs.  Frederick  S., 

Clark,  Mrs.  J.  J., 

Clark,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Clark,  Miss  Mary, 

Clark,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Beverly, 

Clement,  Mrs.  Hazen, 

Clerk,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Roxbury, 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Charles  K., 

Coburn,  Mrs.  George  W., 

Cochrane,  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Codman,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 

Codman,  Mrs.  J.  Amory, 

Coffin,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Brookline, 

Cole,  Mr.  B.  E., 

Collamore,  Miss, 

Comer,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Brookline, 

Conant,  Mrs.  William  M., 

Conrad,  Mrs.  David,  Brookline, 

Converse,  Mrs.  C.  C, 

Converse,  Mrs.  E.  S., 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Francis  L., 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Randolph, 

Coolidge,  Mr.  John  T., 

Cordis,  Mrs.  Edward,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Corey,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Newton, 

Covel,  Mrs.  A.  S., 

Cowing,  Mrs.  Martha  W.,  Brookline, 

Cox,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Chestnut  Hill,  ...... 

Craig,  Mrs.  D.  R., 

Craigin,  Dr.  G.  A., 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,124.00 
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Amount  brought  f Of  watd^ $1,124.00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Aaron  M., 5.00 

Crane,  Mr.  Zenas,  Dalton, 50.00 

Crehore,  Mrs.  G.  C, 5.00 

Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  H., 5.00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R., 10.00 

Cumings,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  Jamaica  Plain,     ....  2.00 

Cumings,  Mrs.  John  W,,  Brookline, 2.00 

Cummings,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P., 20.00 

Curtis,  Mr.  George  W.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  H.  G., 5.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  F., 5  00 

Curtis,  Mr.  William  O.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Gushing,  Mrs.  H.  W., 5.00 

Gushing,  Miss  Sarah  P., 5.00 

Cutier,  Mrs.  C.  F., i.oo 

Cutier,  Mrs.  E.  G., 2.00 

Cutier,  Mrs.  George  C,  Brookline, .  i.oo 

Cutter,  Master  Edward  L.,  Dorchester, i.oo 

Cutter,  Mrs.  Ellen  M., i.oo 

Cutter,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  Dorchester, i.oo 

Dabney,  Mrs.  F.  L., 25.00 

Dabney,  Mrs.  Walter 2.00 

Dale,  Mrs.  Eben, 5.00 

Dana,  Mrs.  George  N., 5.00 

Dana,  Mr.  Samuel  B., 10.00 

Dane,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Longwood, 2.00 

Danforth,  Mr.  James  H.  (since  died), 10.00 

Daniell,  Mrs.  Henry  W., 5.00 

Dary,  Mr.  George  A.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L., *     .  5.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  James  H.,  North  Andover  Depot,  .     .     .  5.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Joseph  E., 5.00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Simon, 3.00 

Day,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Norwood, 2.00 

Dehon,  Miss  Cornelia, 5.00 

Deland,  Mrs.  Thomas  W,,  Roxbury 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,361.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $1,361.00 

Dennison,  Mrs.  £.  W., 5.00 

Dennison,  Mr.  Henry  B.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Denny,  Mrs.  Arthur  B.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Denny,  Mrs.  H.  M., i.oo 

Denny,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 2.00 

Derby,  Mrs.  Hasket, 5.00 

Dewey,  Miss  Mary  K, 2.00 

Dexter,  Miss  Elsie, 2.00 

Dexter,  Miss  Rose  L., 10.00 

Dexter,  Miss  Sarah  V., 10.00 

Dixon,  Mrs.  L.  S., 2.00 

Doliber,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Brookline, 5.00 

DowneSy  Mrs.  Lilla  A.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Dowse,  Mrs.  Charles  F., i.oo 

Draper,  Dr.  F.  W., 5.00 

DriscoU,  Mrs.  Dennis,  Brookline, 2.00 

Drost,  Mrs.  C.  A., 2.00 

Drumraond,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Dunbar,  Mrs.  James  R.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Dunn,  Mrs.  E.  H., 2.00 

Dwight,  Mrs.  James, i.oo 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas, i.oo 

Eager,  Mrs.  G.  H., 5.00 

Edmands,  Mr.  H.  H.  W.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Edmands,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Edmond,  Mrs.  Emma  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Edwards,  Miss  Hannah  M., 5.00 

Edwards,  Mr.  John  C,  Brookline, 10.00 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Amory, 2.00 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Caleb, i.oo 

Elms,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Elms,  Miss  Florence  G.,  Newton, i.oo 

Elms,  Mrs.  James  C,  Newton, 2.00 

Ely,  Mrs.  Harriet  E., 5.00 

Emerson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Brookline, i.oo 

Emerson,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Brookline, 3.00 

Emery,  Mrs.  Mark,  North  Anson,  Me., i.oo 

Amount  carried forwardy $1,493.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $1,493.00 

Emmons,  Mrs.  R.  W,,  2d, 20.00 

Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry, 5.00 

Endicott,  Mrs.  William  C,     .     .     .     . ' 5.00 

Ernst,  Mrs.  C.  W., 2.00 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  Arthur  F., 5.00 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  George  W., i.oo 

Eustis,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Eustis,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Charles, 2.00 

Everett,  Miss  Caroline  F.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Fairbaim,  Mrs.  R.  B., 2.00 

Farmer,  Mr.  L.  G.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Famsworth,  Mrs.  Edward  M.,  Sr.,  Brookline,     ...  2.00 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Susan  W.  (since  died), 5.00 

Faulkner,  Miss  Fannie  M., 15.00 

Faxon,  Mrs.  William, 2.00 

Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B., 10.00 

Fay,  Mrs.  Joseph  S., 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B., 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M., 10.00 

Ferrin,  Mrs.  M.  T.  B.,  Newton, 5.00 

Ferris,  Mrs.  Mortimer  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Ferris,  Miss  M.  E.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Fessenden,  Mrs.  Sewall  H., 2.00 

Field,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Brockton, 5.00 

Field,  Mrs.  George  P., 2.00 

Fillebrown,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Brookline, I1.00 

Fisher,  Miss  Laura, i.oo 

Fisk,  Mr.  Lyman  B.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N., 5.00 

Fitch,  Miss  Carrie  T., 10.00 

Fitz,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott, 25.00 

Flagg,  Mrs.  Augustus, 6.00 

Flint,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.,  Brookline,       5.00 

Flint,  Mrs.  D.  B., 2.00 

Flood,  Mrs.  Hugh,  Brookline, 2.00 

Folsom,  Miss  Ellen  M., 2.00 

Amount  carried  forwardy $1,708.00 
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Amount  brought  forward y $1,708.00 

Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Jamaica  Plain, 3.00 

Forster,  Mrs.  Henry,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Foss,  Mrs.  Eugene  N.,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

Foster,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Chestnut  Hill, i.oo 

Fottler,  Mrs.  Jacob, 5.00 

Frank,  Mrs.  Daniel, 2.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  Forbes, 2.00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Louisa  A., 2.00 

French,  Mrs.  E.  A., 5.00 

French,  Mrs.  John  J., 5.00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  Max,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  S.,  Roxbury 5.00 

Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen  (since  died) 10.00 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  L.  F., 2.00 

Fry,  Mrs.  Charles, 10.00 

Fuller,  Mrs.  R.  B., 5.00 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.. 5.00 

Gaston,  Mrs.  W., 5.00 

Gates,  Mr.  Gardner  P., 5.00 

Gay,  Mrs.  Albert,  Brookline, 1.00 

Gay,  Dr.  Warren  F., 5.00 

Gerhard,  Mrs.  Ludwig,  Chestnut  Hill, i.oo 

Gilbert,  Mr.  Joseph  T., 2.00 

Gill,  Mrs.  George  F., i.oo 

Gillett,  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  K.  M.,  Lexington, 5.00 

Ginn,  Mr.  Edwin, •     .     .     .     .  10.00 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L.,  South  Boston, 2.00 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Thomas, 3.00 

Goodhue,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Chestnut  Hill,     ....  i.oo 

Gorham,  Mrs.  W.  H., 5.00 

Gowing,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Grandgent,  Prof.  Charles  H.,  Cambridge,      ....  5.00 

Grandgent,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.,  Cambridge, 5.00 

Grant,  Mrs.  Robert, 5.00 

Graves,  Mrs.  J.  L., 5.00 

Graves,  Mr.  J.  L., 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $1,871.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $2,039.00 

Herman,  Mrs.  Joseph  M., 2.00 

Herrick,  Miss  A.  J., 1.00 

Hersey,  Mrs.  Alfred  H., 5.00 

Hersey,  Miss  M.  T., i.oo 

Higginson,  Mrs.  F.  L., 5x0 

Higginson,  Miss  E.  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,     .     ...                              .  15.00 

Hill,  Mrs.  Hamilton  A.,     ........     .  3.00 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Hill,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Brookline,    .                    .     .  5.00 

Hills,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Hoadley,  Mrs.  John  C,  Roxbury, 3.00 

Hobbs,  Mrs.  Warren  D., 2.00 

Hogg,  Mr.  John, 25.00 

Holbrook,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  Newton, 2.00 

Hollander,  Mrs.  Louis  P.,       ...  5.00 

Hood,  Mrs.  A.  N.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Hood,  Mrs.  George  H., 5.00 

Hooper,  Miss  Adeline  D., 5.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R., 15. 00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  N.  L., i.oo 

Horton,  Mrs.  E.  A., 2.00 

Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G., 10.00 

Houston,  Mr.  James  A.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  Arabella, 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  George  D., 5.00 

Howe,  Mr.  George  E.,  .     .     .     . 2.00 

Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Brookline,. 5.00 

Howes,  Mrs.  Osbom, 2.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  J.  C., 5  00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot,    . 10.00 

Hudson,  Mrs.  John  E.,       5.0D 

Hunneman,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  Roxbury 3.00 

Hunneman,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Roxbury,    ........  2.00 

Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Arthur, 10.00 

Hunnewell,  Mr.  H.  H.  (since  died), 50.00 

Amount  carried fonvard^ $2,272.00 
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Amount  brought  forward,      -. f  1,27 

Hunnewell,  Mr.  Walter i- 

Hutchins,  the  Misses 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Constantine  F. 

lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar, 1' 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  LoWell  Thayer,  .... 

Ireson,  Mrs.  S.  E., 5- 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S., 

Jelly,  Dr.  George  F. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Charles, 

Jennings,  Miss  Julia  P.,  Wellesley 

Jewett,  Miss  Annie 

Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Ome.  South  Berwick,  Me.,  ...  5. 

Johnson,  Miss, 

Johnson,  Mr.  Arthur  S., 5- 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward, 

Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  C, i' 

Johnson,  Miss  Fanny  L.,  Wollaston 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W., 

Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  S., '' 

Johnson,  Mr.  Wolcott  H i' 

Jolliffe,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Brookline ; 

Jones,  Mrs.  B.  M., n 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M., 'i 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jerome,  Brookline i< 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Eben  D., 

Josselyn,  Mrs.  A,  S., 

Joy.  Mrs.  Charles  H., n 

Keep,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Longwood, 

Kellen,  Mrs.  William  V., 5^ 

Kenerson,  Mr.  Austin  H.,  Roxbury, 

Kennard,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 

Kettle,  Mrs.  C.  L., 

Kidder,  Mrs,  Henry  P., S- 

Kidner,  Mrs.  Reuben, 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P 

Kimball,  Mr.  Edward  P.,  Maiden 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Marcus  M 


Amottnt  carried  forward, $2,609, 
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Amount  brought f Of  wardy $2,609.00 

Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day 2.00 

King,  Mrs.  D.  Webster, 2.00 

Kingman,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Kingsbury,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Kittredge,  Mrs.  F.  W., 3.00 

Klous,  Mr.  Isaac,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Koshland,  Mrs.  Joseph, 10.00 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Grace  M., 10.00 

Lamb,  Miss  Augusta  T.,  Brookline,      .     .    t     .     .     .  i.oo 

Lamb,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Lamson,  Mrs.  J.  A., i.oo 

Lane,  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Larkin,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Lavalle,  Mrs.  John, 5.00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Abbott, 5.0Q 

Lawrence,  Mr.  Charles  R.,  Brookline,       .....  5.00 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  George  R.,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  George  C, 10.00 

Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph, 100.00 

Leeds,  Miss  Caroline  T.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Leland,  Mrs.  Mary  E., 2.00 

Levy,  Mrs.  B.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Levy,  Mrs.  Louis  I.,  Brookline i.oo 

Lincoln,  Miss  C.  K.  T., i.oo 

Linder,  Mrs.  G., 10.00 

Linder,  Mrs.  John  F.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Lins,  Mrs.  Ferdinand,  Jamaica  Plain, 2.00 

Livermore,  Mr.  Thomas  L.,  Jamaica  Plain,   ....  10.00 

Locke,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Chestnut  Hill, 10.00 

Loring,  the  Misses, 30.00 

Loring,  Mr.  W.  C, 25.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C, 25.00 

Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B., 5.00 

Lothrop,  Mrs.  Thornton  K 50.00 

Lothrop,  Mrs.  W.  S.  H., 5.00 

Loud,  Miss  Sarah  P., 5.00 

Lovering,  Mrs.  C.  T., 10.00 

Amoutit  carried  forward^ $2,969.00 


» 
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Amount  brought  forward, $2,969.00 

Lovett,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Lovett,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Low,  Mrs.  Gilman  S., i.oo 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Charles, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Edward  J., 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Lutz,  Mrs.  H.  Louise, 2.00 

Lyman,  Mr.  John  Pickering, 10.00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline, 20.00 

Mack,  Mrs.  Thomas, 5.00 

Mackinnon,  Mrs.  T.  A., 5.00 

Mackintosh,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Roxbury, 2.00 

Magee,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Chelsea,     . 10.00 

Mallory,  Mrs.  F.  B., 2.00 

Mandell,  Mrs.  S.  P., 5.00 

Manning,  the  Misses, 10.00 

Mansfield,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Maiden, 3.00 

Marrs,  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Wayland, 10.00 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Robert, 3.00 

Marshall,  Mrs.  J.  P.  C., 10.00 

Martin,  Mrs.  Alex., i.oo 

Mason,  Mrs.  M.  B., i.oo 

Matcbett,  Mrs.  W.  F., 5.00 

McLaney,  Miss  Annie, i.oo 

Mead,  Mrs.  S.  R., 10.00 

Means,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Means,  Mrs.  William  A., 10.00 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H., 5.00 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Charles, ...  5.00 

Merriam,  Mr.  Frank, 10.00 

Merrill,  Mrs.  J.  Warren,  Providence,  R.l 10.00 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Mary  E., i.oo 

Messinger,  Miss  Susan  D.,  Roxbury i.oo 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L., 25.00 

Miller,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Mixter,  Miss  M.  A., .  i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward, $3,190.00 


26o 

Amount  brought  forward, ■  $^,i^> 

Mixter,  Mrs.  William, 

Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., .     .  ; 

Monroe,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Brookline, ; 

Morison,  Mr.  George  B. i 

Morison,  Mrs.  John  H \ 

Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W.,     .,.,,,....  ; 

Morrill,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.,  Roxbury,     .......  ; 

Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E., ; 

Morrill,  Mrs.  F.  Gordon : 

Morris,  Mrs.  Frances  Isabel,  Westchester,  N.Y.  City,  ; 

Morse,  Mrs.  Jacob, ; 

Morse,  Mr.  John  T., %. 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret  F.,  Jamaica  Plain,       .... 

Morss,  Mrs.  Anthony  S.,  Charlestown, 

Moseley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 

Motte,  Mrs.  Ellis  L., 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Roxbury, 

Nathan,  Mrs.  Jacob,  Brookline 

Nazro,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  Roxbury, 

Nazro,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Roxbury, 

Neal,  Miss  Caro  F.,  Charlestown 

Newell,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Brookline,  . 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.,  Roxbury,    ....... 

Newton,  Mrs.  E.  Bertram, 

Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  H., 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Fred  S., 

Nichols,  Mr.  Seth,  New  York, 

Nickerson,  Mr.  Andrew 

Nickerson,  Miss  Florence  S., 

Nickerson,  Miss  Grace  E 

Nickerson,  Miss  Isabel  J., 

Niebuhr,  Miss  Mary  M., 

Niles,  the  Misses, 

Norcross,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Roxbury, 

Norcross,  Miss  Edith  C,  Roxbury, 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis 

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr., 


Amount  carried  forward, tSiJ^S- 
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Amount  brought  forward^      .... 

North,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Brookline,       .     .     .     . 

Noye,  Mrs.  W.  F., 

Noyes,  Mrs.  George  D.,  Brookline,  .  . 
Olmsted,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Brookline,  .  .  .  . 
Osborn,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Pittsfield,  Me., 

Osborn,  Mrs.  John  B., 

Osgood,  Mrs.  John  Felt, 

Page,  Mrs.  Calvin  Gates, 

Paine,  Mrs.  William  D.,  Brookline,       .     . 

Palfrey,  Mrs.  J.  C, 

Parker,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S., 

Parker,  Mrs.  Theo.  K.,  Winchendon,  .     . 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John, 

Parsons,  Miss  A.  Q.  T.,  Roxbury,  .  .  . 
Payne,  Miss  S.  A.,  Jamaica  Plain,  .     .     . 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Anna  P., 

Peabody,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Brookline,      .     .     . 

Peabody,  Mr.  F.  H., 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Oliver  W,, 

Peabody,  Mrs.  S.  Endicott, 

Pearson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Brookline 

Pecker,  the  Misses  Annie  J.  and  Mary  L., 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Silas,  Jr.,  Brookline,     .     .     . 

Peirson,  Mrs.  Charles  L., 

Penfield,  Mrs.  James  A., 

Percy,  Mrs.  Fred.  B.,  Brookline,  .  .  . 
Perry,  Mrs.  Claribel  N.,  Roxbury,  .  .  . 
Perry,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.,  Bridgewater,     . 

Pfaelzer,  Mrs.  F.  T 

Phelps,  Mrs.  James  T., 

Philbrick,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Brookline,      .     .     . 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  T., 

Pickert,  Mrs.  Lehman,  Brookline,  .  .  . 
Pickman,  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  (for  1901-02),  . 

Pierce,  Mr.  Phineas, 

Plumer,  Mrs,  Avery, 

Amount  carrUd fonvard^      .     .     .     . 


a6i 

Amount  brought fonvard, $3i58[-oo 

Pope,  Mrs.  Albert  A., 35.30 

Pope,  Drs.  C.  A.  and  E.  F., 1.00 

Porteous,  Mrs.  John  (since  died), 4.00 

Porteous,  Miss  M.  F., lAO 

Porter,  Mrs,  A,  S.,    .     .     .     .     ■ i.oo 

Porter,  Miss  Nellie  E.,  North  Anson,  Me.,     ....  i.oo 

Porter,  Mrs.  P.  G.,  Cambridge, t.oo 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B., 100.00 

Poulsson,  Miss  Emilie, i.oo 

Poulsson,  Miss  Laura  E., i.oo 

Pngei,  Mrs.  Philip, 3.00 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Elliott  W 3.00 

Prendergast,  Mr.  James  M 10.00 

Prescott,  Dr.  W.  H., j.oo 

Preston,  Mrs.  G.  H.,     .     .     .     . i.oo 

Prince,  Mfs.  C,  J., 5,00 

Proctor,  Mrs.  H.  H., a.oe 

Puncbard,  Miss  A.  L.,  Brookline, a.ee 

Putnam,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  Lowell, 10.00 

Putnam,  Mrs.  William  L. ...     .     .  10.00 

Quincy,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Chicago,  111 s.eo 

Quin<^,  Mrs.  George  H., lo.oo 

Quincy,  Mrs.  H.  P. 5.*o 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  E,  A., 1.00 

Ranney,  Mr.  Fletcher, 5,00 

Katshesky,  Mrs.  I.  A., 5.00 

Ratshesky,  Mrs.  Fanny.    ' 5.00 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,                      5.00 

Reed,  Mrs.  William  H., lo.oo 

Revere,  Mrs.  Paul  J., i.oo 

Reynolds,  Mr.  Walter  H 5.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Miss  Florence  R., a.oo 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  F., 5.00 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  S.  H 5.00 

Rice,  Mr.  David,  Jamaica  Plain, io.oe 

Amount  carried  forward, 93,853.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, .     .      $3,853.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David,  Jamaica  Plain, 15*00 

Rice,  Mrs.  David  Hall,  Brookline 2.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A., 5.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  N.  W., 5.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Quincy, 2.00 

Richards,  Miss  Alice  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Richards,  Miss  Annie  Louise, 20.00 

Richards,  Miss  C, 5.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  C.  A., 25.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Dexter  N.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  £.  L.,  Brookline, 2.oe 

Richardson,  Mrs.  K  C, 5.00 

Richardson,  Miss  Eva  M.,  Somerville, i.oo 

Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Burlington,  Vt, 5.00 

Richardson,  Mr.  Spencer  W., 5.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Newport,  R.I.,     ....  10.00 

Riley,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Newton, 10.00 

Ripley,  Mr.  Frederic  H., 2.00 

Robbins,  Mrs.  F.  A., i.oo 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Robinson,  Miss  H.  M., 25.00 

Roby,  Mrs.  Cynthia  C,  Wayland, 10.00 

Rodman,  Mr.  S.  W., 10.00 

Roeth,  Mrs.  A.  G., i.oo 

Rogers,  Miss  Anna  P.,        10.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Henry  M., 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C, 20.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  F., 3.00 

Rogers,  Miss  Susan  S., 5.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B., 3.00 

Rosenbaum,  Miss  Elsa, i.oo 

Rosenbaum,  Mrs.  L., i.oo 

Ross,  Mrs.  Waldo  O., 5.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Clara  M.,  New  Bedford, 20.00 

Rotch,  Miss  Mary  R.,  New  Bedford, 5.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  T.  M.,   . 2.00 

Rothwell,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Longwood, 5.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,121.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $4,121.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Eliot 2.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence,  R.I.,     ....  25.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Isaac  H.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  William  A 10.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J., 2.00 

Rugt,  Mrs.  W.  A., 10.00 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sabine,  Miss  Catherine,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sacker,  Miss  Amy  M., 5.00 

Sacker,  Mrs.  H.  H., 2.00 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett,  Chestnut  Hill,      ....  10.00 

Sampson,  Mrs.  Eklwin  H.,  Cambridge, i.oo 

Sampson,  Miss  H.  H., i.oo 

Sampson,  Mrs.  O.  H., 5.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W., 5.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Winthrop, '50.00 

Saunders,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Sawyer,  Mr.  Timothy  T., 5.00 

Scaife,  Miss  Helen, 2.00 

Schouler,  Mrs.  James, 5.00 

Scott,  Mrs.  William  M., 2.00 

Scull,  Mrs.  Gideon 10.00 

Seamans,  Mr.  James  M.,  Brookline,      ......  10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Brookline  (since  died),      ....  i.oo 

Sears,  Mr.  Frederick  R., 25.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Herbert  M., 25  00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  W., 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Philip  H., 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  Willard  T., 5.00 

Sever,  Miss  Emily, 5  00 

Severance,  Mrs.  Pierre  C, 5.00 

Shapleigh,  Miss  Frances  H,,  Brookline, i.oo 

Shapleigh,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  G.  B., '   .     .     .     .  5.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S., 5.00 

Amount  catried fonvard^ $4»396.oo 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $4,396.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland, 10.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  George  R., .  2.00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Henry  Russell, jo.oo 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould, 5.00 

Shaw,  Mr.  Samuel  S., 10.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Brookline, 5-oo 

Shepard,  Mr.  O.  A.,  Brookline, 3.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Providence,  R.I., 25.00 

Sherburne,  Mrs.  C.  W., 5.00 

Sherburne,  Mrs.  F.  S., 5.00 

Sherman,  Mrs.  George  M.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Shuman,  Mrs.  A., 5.00 

Sigourney,  Mr.  Henry, 10.00 

Simons,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Wellesley, 2.00 

Simpkins,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Jamaica  Plain,       ....  5.00 

Skinner,  Mrs.  William,  Holyoke 5.00 

Slatery,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Smith,  Miss  Annie  E.,  Roxbury, 2.87 

Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel, 5.00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Snow,  Mrs.  F.  E., 20.00 

Snow,  Mr.  William  G.,  Phila., 5.00 

Soren,  Mr.  John  H.,  Roxbury, i.oo 

Sowdon,  Mr.  A.  J.  C, 10.00 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Charles, .  i.oo 

Stack,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Stackpole,  Mrs.  F.  D., 2.00 

Stackpole,  Miss  Roxanna, 5.00 

Stadtmiller,  Mrs.  F.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Stearns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Brookline,    .     .     .  30.00 

Stearns,  Mrs.  R.  H., 10.00 

Stearns,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Steese,  Mrs.  Ekiward,  Brookline,      .......  5.00 

Steinert,  Mrs.  Alex.,      ....          3.00 

Stetson,  Miss  Sarah  M., 10,00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  H.  H., 5.00 

Amount  carried fof  ward y $4,643.87 


Amount  brought  forward, 
Stevens,  Mr.  J,  C, 


Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H., 

St.  John,  Mrs.  ].  A.,  Brookline, 

Stockton,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 

Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  F 

Stone,  Mrs.  Frederick, 

Stone,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  Brookline, 

Stone,  Mrs.  Richard, 

Slorer,  the  Misses, 

Storrow,  Mrs.  J.  J 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Louis, 

Strauss,  Mrs.  Philip, 

Strong,  Mrs.  Alex., 

Sturgis,  Mrs,  John  H., 

Swain,  Mr.  George  F 

Swan,  Mr.  Charles  H 

Swan,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.,  Dorchester, .... 
Swan,  Mr.  Robert,  Dorchester  (since  died),  .     . 

Swann,  Mrs.  John,  Stockbridge, 

Sweetser,  Mr.  Frank  E., 

Sweetser,  Mrs.  Frank  E. 

Sweetser,  Miss  Ida  E., . 

Sweetser,  Mr.  I.  Homer 

Symonds,  Miss  Lucy  Harris, 

Taft,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  BrookUne, 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas,  North  BiUerica,      .     .     . 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer,  Ashmont,  .     .     . 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A., 

Tarbell,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Jr., 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  B., 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Washington  L,  Brookline,    .     .     . 

Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C, 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Lydia  W.,  Peabody,      .... 

Thayer,  Miss  Adela  G., 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard, 

Thayer,  Miss  Harriet  L., 

Amount  carrud forward, f  4^51.8 


«4.643 
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Amount  brought forwardy $49952.87 

Thayer,  Mrs.  William  G.,  Soutliborough, 10.00 

Thomas,  Miss  Catharine  C, 2.00 

Thomson,  Mrs.  Arthur  C,  Brookline,  ......  5.00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  Augustus, .  5.00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Tileston,  Mrs.  Roger  E.,  Brookline,      ....*..  3.00 

Tilton,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.,      ..'........  5.00 

Tilton,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Newtonville  (since  died),  5.00 

Topliff,  Miss  Mary  M., 3.00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  James,   * i.oo 

Tucker,  Mrs.  J.  Alfred,  Newton, i.oo 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  C.  S., 2.00 

Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Randolpli,  . 25.00 

Tyler,  Mr.  E.  Royall, 5.00 

Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  H., 5.00 

Van  Nostrand,  Mrs.  Alonzo  G., 5.00 

Vass,  Miss  Harriet,  Brookline, 2.00 

Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  Roxbury, 5.00 

Vorenberg,  Mrs.  S., i.oo 

Vose,  Mr.  Frank  T.,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  A.  F., 5.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Clarence  S., 10.00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  O.  F., 5.00 

Waldo,  Mr.  Clarence  H., 2.00 

Wales,  Mrs.  George  W.  (since  died), 5.00 

Walker,  Mrs.  J.  Albert, 2.00 

Walker,  Mrs.  N.  U.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Wallace,  Mrs.  M.  H., i.oo 

Ward,  Miss  E.  M., 5.00 

Ware,  Miss  Harriot,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 2.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  Richard, 5.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  William  W., 25,00 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Rufus  A., 1,00 

Wason,  Mrs.  Elbridge,  Brookline, 5.00 

Waters,  Miss  Edith  B., 3.00 

Watson,  Mrs.  H.  H., .     .  2.00 

Wead,  Mrs.  Leslie  C,  Brookline, 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $5,129.87 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $5,129.87 

Webster,  Mrs.  Edwin  S.,  Chestnut  Hill, 5.00 

Webster,  Mrs.  F.  G., 5.00 

Weeks,  Mrs.  A.  G., 10.00 

Weeks,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Jr., ' 5.00 

Weld,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Jamaica  Plain, 10.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Jamaica  Plain, 5.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.,  North  Chatham, 5.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  William  F 20.00 

Weld,  Mrs.  William  G., 200.00 

Weston,  Mrs.  H.  C, 10.00 

Whalen,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Melrose  Highlands, i.oo 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  G.  H., i.oo 

Wheelwright,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Edward, 5.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  G.  W., .     i 10.00 

Wheelwright,  Mrs.  J.  W., 10.00 

Whidden,  Miss  Georgia  M., 25.00 

Whipple,  Mrs.  Sherman  L.,  Brookline, 10.00 

White,  Mrs.  C.  T., 3.00 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Ome,  Brookline, 5.00 

White,  Mr.  George  A., 25.00 

White,  Mrs.  Jonathan  H.,  Brookline, 10.00 

White,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Whiteside,  Mrs.  A., 3.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Long  wood, 5.00 

Whiting,  Miss  Susan  A.,  Newton, 5.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge, 10.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Henry, 25.00 

Whitney,  the  Misses, 2.00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Edward,  Belmont, 25.00 

Whitney,  Mr.  Edward  F.,  New  York, 10.00 

Whitney,  Mr.  George  M.,  Winchendon, i.oo 

Whitney,  Mrs.  H.  A., 5.00 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Mary,     » i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $5,617.87 
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Amount  brought  foru'O^d, ^5>6 17.87 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Brookline, 2.00 

Whittington,  Mrs.  Hiram,  Roxbury 2.00 

Whitwell,  Mrs.  Frederick  A., 5.00 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L., •  .     .     .     .  15.00 

Willard,  Mrs.  A.  R., 5.00 

Willard,  Miss  Edith  G., 2.00 

Willcomb,  Mrs.  George, 5.00 

Willcutt,  Mr.  Levi  L.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Williams,  the  Misses,  Concord, 2.00 

Williams,  Miss  Adelia  C,  Roxbury, 10.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jr.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Harriet  C, 25.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Jeremiah, 2.00 

Williams,  Mr.  Moses, .5'Oo 

Williams,  Mrs.  Moses, • 5.00 

Williams,  Mrs.  T.  B., 5.00 

Wilson,  Miss  Annie  E.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  Brookline, 5.00 

Wilson,  Miss  Lilly  U.,  Brookline, 5.00 

Wing,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Winkley,  Mrs.  Samuel  H., 25.00 

Winsor,  Mrs.  Ernest,  Chestnut  Hill, 2.00 

Withington,  Miss  Anna  S.,  Brookline, i.oo 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  Roger, 5.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  E.  S., 2.00 

Wood,  Mr.  Henry,  Cambridge, 5.00 

Woodbury,  Mrs.  John  P., 5.00 

Woodworth,  Mrs.  A.  S., 10.00 

Worthley,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Brookline, 2.00 

Wright,  Mrs.  John  G.,  Brookline, 10.00 

Wright,  Miss  M.  A., 3  00 

Wyman,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Newtonville, 15-00 

Young,  Miss,  Brookline, 5.00 

Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.,  Auburndale, 10.00 

Young,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  Groton, 2.00 

Ziegel,  Mr.  Louis,  Roxbury, 5.00 

$5)846.87 


Cambridge  Branch. 

Through  ttn.  E.  C.  AiuHii. 

Abbot,  Miss  Anne  W., 

Abbot,  Mrs.  Edwin  H 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Edward, 

A  friend 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  C.  F., 

Allen,  Mrs.  J.  H., 

Ames,  Mrs.  James  B. 

Anonymous 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  John, 

Batchelder,  Miss  I..  Boston, 

Beard,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  J.  W., 

Bradford,  Miss  Edith, 

Brewster,  Mrs.  William,      ." 

Bright,  Mrs.  H.  O., 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha  W,,  Petersham,   .     .     . 

Buttrick,  Miss  Anne, 

Carey,  Mrs.  A.  A,  (donation) 

Cary,  Miss  E.  F., 

Chapman,  Miss  Anna  B., 

Chapman,  Mrs.  F.  L., 

Child,  Mrs.  F.  J., 

Child,  Miss  Helen  M.  C, 

Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  P 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  I.  T 

Cushman,  Miss  Edith  W., 

Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Jr 

Davis,  Mrs.  \V.  M., 

Deane,  Mrs.  Waller, 

Ela,  Mrs.  Walter, 

Emery,  Miss  CO., 

Everett,  Mrs.  Emily, 

Everett,  Miss  Mildred, 

Farlow,  Mrs.  William  G,, 

Field,  Mrs.  G.  G., 

Amount  carried  font-anl 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $144.00 

Fish,  Mrs.  F.  P., 5.00 

Fisk,  Mrs.  James  C, 5.00 

Fiske,  Mrs.  John, 2.00 

Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C, 100.00 

Francke,  Mrs.  Kuno, 2.00 

Gale,  Mrs.  Justin  E.,  Weston,     ........  5.00 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M., 5.00 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  W.  W., 5.00 

Green,  Miss  E.  W., i.oo 

Green,  Miss  M.  A., i.oo 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  James  (donation), 100.00 

Hayward,  Mr.  J.  W., 5.00 

Hedge,  Miss  Charlotte  A.,  Brookline 5.00 

Henchman,  Miss  A.  P., 5.00 

Houghton,  the  Misses, 10.00 

Howe,'  Miss  Sara  R., 5.00 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  F.  L., 3.00 

Kettell,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 3.00 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Greorge  (donation), 5.00 

Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M., •   .     .  1 0.00 

Longfellow,  Mrs.  W.  P.  P., 5.00 

Lyon,  Mrs.  D.  G., 2.00 

McKean,  Mrs.  H.  S., i.oo 

Neal,  Mrs.W.  H., i.oo 

Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  T.  G., 2.00 

Noble,  Mrs.  G.  W.  C, 5.00 

Norton,  Prof.  C.  E., 10.00 

Page,  Miss  A.  S.,  Lowell, i.oo 

Paine,  Miss  J.  W., 2.00 

Palfrey,  the  Misses, 5.00 

Peirce,  Prof.  James  M., 3.00 

Perrin,  Mrs.  Franklin, i.oo 

Platner,  Mrs.  E.  C, 2.00 

Read,  Mrs.  William, i.oo 

Richards,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 2.00 

Richards,  Mrs.  R.  H., i.oo 

Royce,  Mrs.  Josiah, 10.00 

Amount  carried  forward^ $480.00 


h 
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Am0unt  brought  forward, $480.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  D.  A., 3,00 

Saville,  Mrs.  H.  M., i.oo 

Scudder,  Mr.  Samuel  H., 1.00 

Sever,  Mrs.  C.  W.  (donation), 2.00 

Sharpies,  Mrs.  S.  P., 2.00 

Simmons,  Mrs.  M.  E., i.oo 

Smith,  Mrs.  Horatio  S., 2.00 

Spelman,  Mrs.  I.  M., 5.00 

Stark,  Mrs.  W.  F., i.oo 

Swan,  Mrs.  S.  H., 5.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  J.  B., i.oo 

Thayer,  Mrs.  J.  H., 2.00 

Thorp,  Mrs.  J.  G., 10.00 

Toppan,  Mrs.  Robert  N., 5.00 

Tower,  Miss  Anna  E., i.oo 

Trowbridge,  Mrs.  John, 3.00 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  Benjamin, 10.00 

Wesselhoeft,  Mrs.  Walter, 2.00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  Gardner, 5.00 

White,  Mrs.  M.  P., '         5.00 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W., 10.00 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  G.  W., i.oo 

Willson,  Mrs.  Robert  W., 5.00 

Woodman,  Mrs.  C.  F., 25.00 

Woodman,  Mrs.  Walter,     .     .     .  • .  2.00 

Yerxa,  Mr.  Henry  D., 5.00 

Interest, >5-5o 

$610.50 


Dorchester  Branch. 

Through  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Bran. 

Atherton,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston, 

Barnard,  Mrs.  C.  F., 

Barry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S., 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston, 

Bassett,  Mr.  LA., 

Amount  carried fonvard^ 


$1.00 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
2.00 

$6.00 
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Amount  brought  forward^ $6.00 

Bates,  Mrs.  Henry  L., i.oo 

Bean,  Mrs.  J.  Henry, i.oo 

Bennett,  Miss  M.  M.,  Wellesley  College,  .     .     .     .     .  i.oo 

Bird,  Mrs.  John  L., i.oo 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Martin  L. .(since  died),  ' 2.00 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Frank  E., i  00 

Burdett,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 5.00 

Callender,  Miss, i.oo 

Callender,  Mrs.  Henry, i.oo 

Churchill,  Mrs.  J.  R., i.oo 

Clark,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Jr., i.oo 

Conant,  Mrs.  James  S., i.oo 

Copeland,  Mrs.  W.  A., i.oo 

Cushing,  Miss  Susan  T., i.oo 

Dillaway,  Mrs.  C.  O.  L., i.oo 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Albert, i.oo 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Christopher  R.,  Boston, 2.00 

Estabrooks,  Miss, i.oo 

Everett,  Mrs.  William  B., i.oo 

Faunae,  Mrs.  Sewall  A., i.oo 

Fay,  Mrs.  M.  C.  T.,  Milton, 2.00 

Foster,  Mr.  Lucius  H., i.oo 

Hall,  Miss  Adelaide, ' 2.00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Henry, i.oo 

Hawkes,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  Mattapan, i.oo 

Hearsey,  Miss  Sarah  E., i.oo 

Hemmenway,  Mrs.  Edward  A., •     .  i.oo 

Howland,  Mrs.  J.  F., 5.00 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  R.  C, 2.00 

Jackson,  Mr.  Edward  P., i.oo 

Jordan,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Hingham  Centre, i.oo 

Laighton,  Mrs.  William  B., i.oo 

Lee,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  (donation), 10.00 

Moore,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Lexington,  .     .     .    • i.oo 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Harold, 5.00 

Nash,  Mrs.  Edward,  Boston, i.oo 

Nash,  Mrs.  Frank  K., i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^ $69.00 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Nightingale,  Mrs.  C, 

Nortii,  Mrs.  F.  O.. 

Noyes,  Miss  Mary  K, 

Peabody,  Mrs.  Charles  K.,  Cambridge, 

Pierce,  Miss  Henrietta  M 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Laban, 

Preston,  Mrs.  John, 

Robinson,  Miss  A.  B., 

Sayward.  Mrs.  W.  H., 

Sharp,  Mr.  Everett  H 

Sharp,  Miss  E.  S.  (donation) 

Smith,  Miss  H.  J., 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  H.  L., 

Soule,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P., 

Steams,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 

Steams,  Master  A.  Maynard, 

Steams,  Master  A.  T.,  ad 

Steams,  Master  Henry  D 

Steams,  Miss  Katherine, 

Steams,  Mrs.  Fred  P., 

Swan,  Mrs.  Joseph  W., 

Swan,  Miss  M.  E., 

Tanner,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  ...  ' 

Thacher,  Mrs.  A.  C, 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 

Thacher,  Miss  Elizabeth  M., 

Thacher,  Miss  M.  H., 

Torrey,  Mrs.  Elbridge, 

Turner,  Mr.  William  H 

Vinson,  Miss  Ellen  H., 

Wain,  Mrs.  William  Gay 

Warner,  Mrs.  F.  H., 

Whitcher,  Mr.  Frank  W., 

Whiton,  Mrs.  Royal,      .     ; 

Wilder,  Miss  Grace  S 

Willard,  Miss  Ellen  K 

Willard.  Mrs.  L.  P., 

Amount  carried  forward, $135.00 
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Amount  brought  fot ward, J*3S'° 

Wood,  Mr.  Frank, S-o 

Wood,  Mrs.  Frank, 5.0 

Woodbury,  Miss  Mary,      ....  1.0 

Wright,  Mr.  C.  P.. 5.0 

»iS'.o 

Lynn  Branch. 

Tlirongh  Mi.  L.  K.  Bumd. 

Averill,  Miss  M.  J., 

Bancroft,  Mrs.  Thomas, 

Berry,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  and  son, 

Blood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H 

Blood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  K 

Breed,  Mrs.  A.  B.,    .     .     .  

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Ellen  F.,  Bradford, 

Earp,  Miss  Emily  A 

Elmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  J., 

Fra2ier,  Mrs.  Lyman  B., 

Harmon,  Mrs.  R.  £., 

Haven,  Miss  Cassie  S., 

Haven,  Miss  Rebecca  £.,  Phila., 

Hollis,  Mrs.  Samuel  J 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Charles 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  S., 

Lee,  Mrs.  Nehemiah  (for  1901-02), 

LeRow,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Roslindale, 

Little,  Mrs.  William  B., 

Lovejoy,  Mrs.  Dr., 

Macnair,  Mr.  John 

Melcher,  Mrs.  Angelia  O., 

Morgan,  Mrs.  William  F., 

Page,  Mrs.  N.  W.  (for  1900-oi-oj), 

Pevear,  Mr.  Henry  A. 

Pickford,  Mrs,  Anna  M 

Pope,  Mrs.  M.  J 

Purinton,  Mrs.  H.  S 

AfMunt  carried  forward^ 


376 

Amount  brought  forward, 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 

Souther,  Mrs.  Elbridge, 

Symonds,  Mr.  Walter  E., 

Tapley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F 

Thomson,  Mr.  Elihu,  Swampscott  (donation),    .     .     . 

Milton  Branch. 

Through Jln.  WiiuAH  Wood. 

Baldwin,  Miss  Alice  W 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M 

Breck,  Mrs.  C.  E.  C, 

Brewer,  Miss  Eliza, 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph, 

Briggs,  Miss  S.  E 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Edward,  Hyde  Park, 

Channing,  the  Misses, 

Clarke,  Mrs.  D.  O.,  East  Milton, 

Cluro,  Mrs.  Alison  B 

Cunningham,  Mrs.  Caleb,  East  Milton, 

pow.  Miss  Jane  F,, 

Dow,  Miss  Lucia  A., 

Emerson,  Mrs.  W,  R 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Murray, 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  H.  J 

Gilmore,  Miss  Mary  E.,  North  Easton, 

Glover,  Mrs.  T.  R.,       

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,  Readville 

Hicks,  Miss  Josephine, 

Hinckley,  Miss  Mary,  Mattapan, 

HoUings worth,  Mrs.  Amor, 

In  memqiy  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Slocum 

Jaques,  Mrs.  Francis, 

Jaques,  Miss  Helen, 

Klous,  Mrs.  Henry  D., 

Ladd,  Mrs.  William  J., 
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Worcester  Branch. 

Through  Mrt*  GilbCIkt  H.  Hariungton. 

Allen,  Miss  Katherine, $5.00 

Allen,  Mrs.  Liaison, i.oo 

Ball,  Miss  Helen,      ......' i.oo 

Ball,  Mrs.  Phineas, 1.00 

Barber,  Miss  F.  Lillian, 2.00 

Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  F., i.oo 

Blake,  Miss, i.oo 

Brigham,  Mrs.  John  S.,      .' i.oo 

Clark,  Miss  Harriet  £., 5.00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Henry, 50.00 

Comins,  Mrs.  E.  I., i.oo 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., i.oo 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles  H., i.oo 

Day,  Mrs.  John  E., 2.00 

Denholm,  Mrs.  W.  J., i.oo 

Fay,  Mrs.  H.  B., i.oo 

Fobes,  Mrs.  Celia  E., i.oo 

Gage,  Mrs.  Homer, 5.00 

Gage,  Mrs.  Thomas  H., 2.00 

Gates,  Mrs.  Charles  L., i.oo 

Gross,  Mrs.  Henry  J., i.oo 

Harrington,  Mrs.  C.  G., 2.00 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Edwin  C, i.oo 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Gilbert  H., S*®® 

Hoar,  Mrs.  George  F.,       2.00 

Hoar,  Miss  Mary, ^.00 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  W., i.oo 

Knowles,  Mrs.  F.  B., lo.op 

Leland,  Mrs.  L.  K., i.oo 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Winslow  S., i.oo 

Lowell,  Mr.  A.  S., 5.00 

Moore,  Mrs.  Jessie, i.oo 

Morse,  Mrs.  E.  D.  F., i.oo 

Morse,  Miss  Frances, 1.00 

Norcross,  Mrs.  O.  W.,  . i.oo 

Amount  carried  forward^      •     •     : >i  22.00 
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Amount  brought  forwatd^ $122.00 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Henry  S., 10.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  William  E.,       5.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  A., i.oo 

Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  H., i.oo 

Rogers,  Miss  Nellie, i.oo 

Russell,  Mrs.  Herbert, 2.00 

Russell,  Mrs.  J.  M., 2.00 

Salisbury,  Hon.  Stephen, 10.00 

Scofield,  Mrs.  J.  M., 5.00 

Sinclair,  Mr.  J.  E i.oo 

Sinclair,  Mrs.  J.  E., i.oo 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Adin, 5,00 

Thayer,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Jr., 10.00 

Torrey,  Mrs.  L.  H., i.oo 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Charles  G., 25.00 

Wellington,  Mrs.  F.  W.,     ..........  i.oo 

Wesson,  Mrs.  James  E., 2.00 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Leonard, i.oo 

Whipple,  Mrs.  W.  F., i.oo 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Samuel  E.,  Leicester, 2.00 

Witter,  Mrs.  Henry  M., 2.00 

Wood,  Mrs.  E.  M., 6.00 

Wyman,  Miss  Florence  W., i.oo 

$218.00 


\ 


